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PREFACE 


Hundreds  of  articles,  papers  and  books  on  Head  Start  programs  have  been 
produced  since  the  project's  Inception  in  1965.    This  bibliography  and  the 
literature  review  were  assembled  to  make  Head  Start  studies  more  accessible  to 
researchers  and  to  inform  policymakers.  Head  Start  prograin  staff,  ^nd  others 
about  the  major  findings  included  in  this  bpdy  of  research.    The  bibliography 
and  the  literature  review  constitute  an  update  of  A  Review  of  Head  Start 
Research  Since  1969  and  an  Annotated  Bibliography  assembled  by  The  George 
Washington  University  in  1975.    The  overall  results  of  ^rtiS^^^^^lier  review  are 
supported  by  the  updated  review  presented  in  this  document.    This  work  was 
.peirformed  by  CSRy  incorporated  under  the  Head  Start  Evaluation,  Synthesis  and 
Utilization  Project  (Contract  No.  105-81-C-026) . 

r  i» 

The  review  of  the  literature  was  restricted  to  the  time  period  1970  to 
the  present.    This  was  purposely  done  so  that  the  review  would  fqcus  on  Head 
Start  as  it  operates  currently  under  the  aegis  of  the  performance  standards 
and  program  Improvements  made  In  the  early  1970* s.    The  review  of  the  litera- 
'  ture  summarizes  the  findings  related  to  the  Impact  of  Head  Stajrt  on: 


1. 

The  cognitive  development  of  children; 

2. 

The  emotional  and  social  development  of 

children; 

3. 

The  health  of  children; 

4. 

The  families  of  participating  children; 

and 

5. 

The  community. 

In  selecting  documents  for  the  bitiliography,  priority  for  inclusion  was 
given  to  works  that:  "^^.^ 

1.  Present  qualitative  or  quaijititative  data  about  Head  Start  or  any  of 
its  experimental  programs; 

2.  Reanalyze  Head  Start  data; 

3.  Review  and  synthesize  Head  Start  findings; 

4.  Criticize  or  defend  Head  Start  findings; 

5.  Describe  specific  Head  Start  programs  and  processes* 

Occasionally,  "editorial-"  or  "policy-"  type  works  were  included  when  they 
addressed  fundeunental  issues  of  interest  to  researchers.    Works  not  included 
in  the  bibliography  are  preschool  advocacy  articles,  newspaper-type  summaries 
of  studies,  training  manuals,  and  studies  about  preschool  programs  outside 
of  Head  Start  (unless  Head  Start  is  included  along  with  the  non-Head  Start 
preschool \ . 
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Thia  book  is  divided  into  two.  pa'rtii.    Part  I  presents  the  review  of  the" 
literature  since  1970.    The, full  citations  and  abstracts  for  all  references  to 
the  literature  conittined  in  thic  review  are  included  in  the  annotated  bibli-     -  ' 
ography.    References  included  in  the  review  can  be  linked  to  the  full  citation 
in  the  bibliography  by  author,  by  item  number,  and  by  a  unique  identification 
number  which  is  listed  either  as  an  ED  or  HS  number.    Part  II  of  the  book,  the 
annotated  bibliography  of  the  Head  Start  research  since  1965,  includes  six  sec- 
tions in  the  following  order:     •  ^ 

^ 

1.  An  introduction  which  explains  the  methodology  used  to  devielop  the 
bibliography  and  a  discussion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  bibliography; 

(\ 

2.  The  annotated,,  bibliography  itself  which  includes  1,448  documents'; 

3.  The  co-author  index  which  enables  the  reader  to  link  various  parts  of 
a  study  which  appear  as  different'  documents,  often  produced  by  dif- 
ferent authors;  t. 

4.  The  index  of  studies  w^ch  links  major  studies  by  their  most  familiar 
name  with  the  name  of  the  corporate  or  organizational  author; 

5.  The  explanation  of  the'  subject  index  which  defines  subject  codes  and 
the  codes  used  to  identify  availability  of  the  documents  included  in 
the  annotated  bibliography ; 

6.  The  subject  index  which  identifies  all  of  the  documents  in  the 
annotated  bibliography  b/  a  unique  item  number  and  links  each  to  the 
major  subject  codes  used  to  index  the  literature  data  base. 

A  bibliography,  is  always  outdated  before  it  goes  to  press.  Ongoing 
research  and  recently  completed  study  reports  and  related  documents  are  not 
available.    In  addition,  there  are  bound  to  be  some  studies  which  have  escaped 
our  intensive  search..    If  there  are  any  Head  Start  studies  not  included  in 
this  bibliography,  please  bring  them  to  our  attention;  the  bibliography  will 
be  updated  in  early  1984.    The  more  complete  this  document  is,  the  more  ^ 
valuable  it  will  be  to  researchers,  policymakers,  and  program  operators. 

CSR,  Incorporated  is  grateful  to  the  many  Head  Start  grantee  and  dele- 
gate agency  staff  .who  helped  us  to  identify  many  of  the  locally  conducted  and  . 
unpublished  studies.    We  also  express  our  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  particularly  to  Dr.  Raymond 
Collins  and  Mr.  Dennis  Deloria,  who  provided  us  with  insightful  direction  as 
well  as  support  and  encouragement  of  our  independent  judgment.    The  authors 
extend  their  appreciation  to  other  key  contractor  staff  including  Ms.  Adelle 
Harrell,  Ms.  Harriet  Ganson,  Dr.  Gerald  Williams,  Ms.  Fran  Oscar,  Ms.  Margo 
Boss,  Mr.  Doug  Parrish,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Schneider^  who  made  significant 
contributions  to  several  critical  phases  of  this  project. 

Sherrie  S.  Aitken,  D.P^A. 
Project  Director 
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(HTRODUCTION 

'A 

■     .  »  1^  ' 

The  launching  of  Head  Start  in  196^  initiated  a  unique  effort  to  provide 
low-income  children  with  a  comprehensiy.e  developmental  intervention  program 
involving  their  parents  and  the  cotmnunity.l    The  program  waa- designed  to  * 
focus  not  only  on  cognitive  development  but  on  the  whole  child— his  or  her 
social,  emotional,  and  physical  well-being.    GOals  were'  established  to  serve 
parents  and  to  involve  them  in  the  progrto.    Control  of  the  programs  was 
placed  at  the  community  level  to  enhance  responsiveness  to  local  community 
needs. 2  '  ,  " 

This  report  addresses  five  major  questions  about  the  impac|:  of  Head  Start: 

1.    What  impact  does  Head  Start  have  on  the  cognitive  development  of 
children?     -  '         ,    .  c 

'2.    What  impact  does  Head  Start  have  on  the  emotional  and  social  devel- 
opment of  children?  •  ' 

3.  vWhat  impact  does  Head  Start  have  on  child  heialth? 

'  .  ^  > 

4.  What  impact  does  Head  Start  have  on  the  families  of  participating 
children? 

What  impact  does  Head  Start  have  on  the  community? 

Research  on  the  impacts  of  Head  Start  began  with  the  implementation  of 
the  program  and  generally  centered  around* the  question  "Does  it  work?"  As 
Head  Start  has  evolved  over,  the  years  so  has  the  research  on  its  impacts.* 
Interest  in  social,  emotional,  physical  and  parental  impacts  has  grown^  and 
although  cognitive  impact  studies  still  predominate,  the  body  of  Head  Start 
research  has  beco^  inore,  differentia  ted,  asking,  "If  it  works,  f  or^  how  long 
does  it  work  and  what  works  best  for  whom?" 

The  development  of  Head  Start  has  been  described  as  falling  into  four 
periods .3    The  start-up  period-,  1965-1968,  featured  quickly  devised  and 
diverse  six-  to  eight-week  summer  programs  which  served  561,000  children. 


iRichmond,  J.,  Stipek,  D.  &  Zigler,  E.    A  decade  of  Head  Start.  In 
E.  Zigler  &  J.  Valentine  (Eds.),  Project  Head  Start;    A  Legacy  of  the  War  on 
poverty.    New  York:    Free  Press,  1979.    (ED183266,  #1447) 

2Harmon,  C%  &  Hanley,  E.    Administrative  aspects  of  the  Head  Start 
program.    In  Zigler  and  Valentine,  op.  cit. 

^Collins,  R.    Children  and  society;    child  development  and  public 
policy.    Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Princeton  University,  1981. 
(HS200020,  #314) 
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The  transition  years  (1969**- 1972)  witnessed  the  conversion  from  summer  to  year*^ 
round  programs.    Read  Start  Mved  from  the' Office  o^f  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Office  of  Child  Developmeiit  (In  the  then^named  Department  o.^  Health >  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare).    The  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  prograiA»  which  encouraged 
the  use  of  different'  curricula,  was  instituted  ^nd  programs  began  to  be  refined 
and  solidified  to  meet  (he  unique  needs  of  their  communities.    The  years  1972- 
1977  ^ave  been  described* asv the  period  of  improvement  and  innovation.  Perfor- 
mance s.tandards  wefe  introduced,  progiram  options  and  experimental  programs  were 
started^  and  the  Child  Development  AjBsociate  (CDA)  program  for  training  and 
certifying  staff  was  developed.    During  the  years  191^8-19829  the  program  was 
e^xpanded  starting  with  an  appro|)riation  increment  in^Y  1978  of  |150  million 
federal  "dollars.    During  this  period.  Head  Start  has  been  one  o^  the  few  fed- 
feral  initiatives  to  be  included  in  President  Reagan's  !'safety  net"  of  social 
progriams  for  low- income  families.  .  . 

Studies  Included  in  this  Review  ^ 

 i  :  ? 

Because  Head  StUrt  has  changed  so  much  since  the  1960's9  officials  of  the 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Familiea  (which  presently  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  program  within  the  Department  of  Health  anilJIuman  Ser- 
vices) recommended' that;  this  review  of  the  Head  Start  research  literature  be 
limited  to  studies  in  which  ttata  were  collected  after  1970.    Thusi  the  report 
focuses  on -Head  Start  as  it  operates  currently  under  the  aegis  of  the  perfor- 
mance standards  and  program  impxovemehts  made  in  the  early  1970s. 

... 

A  predecessor  of  this  report  was  published  in  1977  and  included  studies 
-from  1969  through* 1976.    That  report  by  the  Social  Research  Group  of  The  George 
Washington  University  reviewed  59  studies  of 'the  effects  of  Hi^ad  Start  on 

children,  families  and  communities.  'Since  the^   

gtowA  considerably 9  and  this  reVie^^^  includes  124  studies.^    The  review  is 


^S^tudies  are  counted  according  to  the  discrete  identification  of 
samples  of  children  or  families,  using  the  following  criteria: 

1.  A  sttldy  of  one  group  of  children  (both  experimentals  and  controls)  " 
1  study  ^  , 

2.  A  study  of  the  same^^children  over  time  even  with  numerous  reports, 
e.g.,  the  series  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  »  1  study 

3.  Studies  of  different  cohorts  of  children  over  several  years  by  the 
sanfe  author,  e.g.,  Philadelphia  School  District  *  multiple  studies 

4.  Studies  of  (apparently)  different  children  by  the  same  author  across 
time,  e.jg.,  Stephens  and  Stephens  and  Delys  «  multiple  studies 

1 

5.  Studies  of  the  samd  sample  by  different  authors,  e.g.,  Olson  and 
Horner,  or  teanalyses  of  data,  e.g.,  Cline  and  Abt  Associates  «  1  study 

The  same  study  is  often  cited  in  several  sections  of  this  review  so  tl>e 
total  of  stupes  in  all  sections  will  equal  more  than  124,  the  actual  number 
of  studies  reviewed.  <^ 


-  2  - 
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I 

limited  strictly  to  research  on  Head  Start  (Itot  other  early  childhood  interven- 
tion programs).        excludes  studies  of  experimental 'or  demonstration  Head 
Start  programs  unless  the'  itudy  includes  comparison  data  on  tt^e  standard  Head 
Start  program's.    Generally,  this  review  exclude*  studies  of  Home  Start,  the  ; 

^     Child  and  Family  Resource  Progi^am,  Parent  Child  Centers,  Parent  Child  Develop- 
ment Centers,  Summer  Head  Start,  Basic  Education  Skills  programs.  Project 

•     Developmental  .Continuity,  Child  and  Family  Mental  Health  programs.  Follow 
Through  (except  when  Head  Start  samples  are  identified),  and  Health  Start. 

•  •  '    This  review  focuaes  on  stiidies  which,  report  impact  data  on  the  regular 
Head  Start  program.    In  some  cases,  descriptive  stwdies  were  reviewed  to  pro- 

•  ■  vide  backgrbund  information  or  to  describe  program  services.  Studies-vhich 

eiEplore  developmental  questions  or  which  use  Head  Start  children  as  conveiiient 
sampliss  for  the  study  of  test  correlations,  child  development;  etc.,  are  not 
included'.    In  a  few  cases,  references  are  made  to  studies  which  used  pre-1970 
data  because  so  little  post-1970  research  was  available  on  the  topi'c  (e.g.t  the 
effects  of  Head  Start  on  cuomiunities).    Finally^  since  few  longitudinal  studies 
are  available,  several  are  included  which  follow  children  who  originally  par- 
ticipated in  Head  Start  in. the  1960's. 

,  Source  of  Studiiss      .         ,  " 

•  .    ^  •  '  ,  ■• 

The  studies  included  in  this  review  were  obtained  through  a  data  bank  ' 

•  developed  for  'the  He^  Start  Evaluation,  Synthesis  and  .Utilisation  Project  by 
CSR,'  Incorpprated.  -initially  assembled  by  the  Social  Research  Group  in  1975, 
this  data  bank^<has  been  expanded  by  searches  of  computerized  information 

'  retrieval  systems,  a  mail  survey  of  Head  Start  operators,  and  personal  con- 
tacts with  government  personnel  and  researchers  active  in  the  program.  Manuals 
8<sarchea  of  the  card  catalog-of-the  Eribrary  of  Congress  and  several  federal 
department  libraries  were  conducted.    Retrospective  searches  of  such  works  as  , 
the  Education  Index  Were  completed.    The  database  assembled  includes  over  1,400 

-documents  and  covers  18  computerized  databases  (see  Appendix  for^ listing).  The 
system  includes  titles  and  tlbstracts  for  all  documents  identified. 

The  studies  reviewed  for  this  report  were  aele'cted  from  the  data  bank 
\    assembled  by  CSR.   ^ach  stu^y  was  reviewed  to  determine  whether  it  met  the 
\  selection  criteria  described  above.    Those  that  did  were  reviewed  to  identify 
major  study  findings.    Findings  are  described  as. significant  when  authors 
reported  them  at  the  £<'.05  level-  of  significance.^    Results  which  do  not 
reach  this  level  of  significance- are  generally  refiSprted  here  as  "no  difference." 

Given  the  state-of-the-art  of  the  kind  of  reseftrch  reviewed  herein,  most 
of  the  available  studies  are  characterized  by .some  methodological  problemse 
For  exaqple,  many  of  the  pre-  to  posttest  studies  do  not  include  control 


^This  statistical  term  meims  that  these  results  would  not  occur  by 
chance  more  than  five  times  out  of  100. 
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groups  and  some  do  not  control' ^fsp^fldfturation  of  the  child  during  the  enroll- 
ment period;  others,  {Particularly  many  of  the  dissertations,  use  very  small 
samples.    Where  control  groups  exist,  they  are  often  selected  because  of  con- 
venience and  considered  to  "match"  the  Head  Start  children  because  they  are  ^ 
from  similar  neighborhoods.    Campbell  and  Erlebacher^  have  discussed  the 
hasards  «of  such  procedures  and  the  danger  that  attempting  such  matches  can 
bring;  e.g.,  it  can  make  effective  programs  look  harmful  and  ineffective  on^.s 
'seem  beneficial.    Those  authors  also  caution  against  the  use  of  gain  score 
coiQparisons  between  experimental  and  control^  groups  as  the  groups  may  be 
developing  at  different  rates.  \ 

Such  scores  also  are  more  unstable  than  th^  scores  from  which  they  are 
calculated.  Nevertheless,  comparison  of  gain  scores  is  a  favored  technique 
among  Hq^ad  Start  researchers.  ^ 

The  author  of  this  review  recognizes  and  acknowledges  the  weaknesses  of 
the  research  in  advance  of  integrating  the  majoV  findings  of  these  studies. 
This  problem  is  endemic  to  many  literature  reviews  of  the  type  presented 
herein.    However,  the  author  har  made  every  effort  to  balance^  the  review  by 
including  all  studies  which  meet  the  selection  criteria  described  earlier.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  studies  because  the  findings  support  any  par- 
ticular viewpoint.    As  a  result  there  wi|l  be  times  when  it  is  difficult;  if 
not  imposjiible,  to  draw  clear  conclusions  about  particular  impact  questions.  ' 
Another  drawback  to  reviews  such  as  this  is  the  difficulty  in  evaluating  the 
results  of  studies  with  different  sample  sizes.    Studies  with  latge  samples 
are  more  likely  to  show  significant  .differences,  while  small  studies  may  re- 
veal large  dif ferences^or  gains  in  test  scores  which  fail  to  reach  significance 
because  of  small  sample  size.^    Ue  have  tried  to' consider  this  phenomenon 
when  flrawing  conclusions  about  the  partipular  questions  this  review  addresses. 
Ill  is  hoped  that  the  effort  to  make  the;  presentation  comprehensive  will  provide 
vuLuablis  insight  to  decisions  about  new  directions  in  research  as  well  as  de-  , 
crsions  about  which  program  activities  are  most  likely  to  result  in  identifi- 
able Head  Start  impacts. 

Structure  of  the  Report 

/^v  Sevei>  major  sections  follow  this  introduction.    The  first  summarizes  the 
findings  related  to  Head  Start  impacts  on  childrc^n,  families  and  communities. 
The  next  five  sections  deal  with  specific  impact  areas  including  ct)gnitive 
development,  emotional  and  social  development,  physical  development,  families, 
and  communities.    The  seventh  is  a  brief  conclusion.    In  introducing  each 
impact  section  the  Head  Start  performance  standards  are  reviewed  to  describe 


^Campbell,  D.  &  Erlebacher,  A.    How  regression  artifacts  in 
quasi-experimental  evaluations  can  mistakenly  make  compensatory  education  look 
harmful.    In  J.  Hellmuth  (Ed.),  Disadvantaged  Child  (Vol.  3).    New  York: 
Brunner/riazel,  1970.    (ED044470,  #633)  f 

^GlasSi  Gene,  Barry  HcGaw,  and  Mary  Lee  SmithJ\  Meta-Analysis  in  Social 
Research.    Beverly  Hills:    Sage  I^ubications.  1981? 
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''the  Head'Srtart  goals  «nd  standards  against  which  progress  in  the  related  impact 
area  is  neasured.    This  review  provides  the  reader  with  an  understanding  of  the 

"  intended  goals  of  the  program  and  nay  clarify  some  conmon  misconceptions  about 
the  program;  e.g.,  some  people  view  Head  Start  as  a  pre-kindergarten  readiness 
program  rather  than  the  comprehensive  child*'  and  family-oriented  program  it  is 
intended  to  be. 

Within  each  impact  area)  studies  are  grouped  by  subcategories  of  develop- 
ment.   The  opportunity  to  develop  subcategories  within  an  impact  area  is  often 
influeiCced  by  the  structure  of  the  data  reported  in  the  available  literature. 
Miere  possible,  the  analyses  go  beyond  simple  main  effects  questions  (e.g., 
does  it  work?)  to  questions  concerning  the  interaction  of  programs  with  child 
and  family  characteristics  (e.g.,  what  works  best  for  whom?).    The  review 
focuses  on  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  total  child  development,  and  especially 
the  development  of  life  skills  for  children  and  their  families.    Thus,  when 
possible,  information  is  presented  to  describe  how  children  and  parents  perform 
in  the  real  world  rather  than  on  tests  and  scales.    £vidence  about  how  children 
perform  in  school— -passing,  failing,  dropping  out,  graduatiiil8~is  pre^rented. 
Indications  of  change  in  parents'  socioeconomic  status  and  dependence—on  or^ 
off  welfare,  getting  or  losing  jobs — and  changes  in  educational  status — getting 
a  GED,  attending  college— are  also  reviewed. 

In  each  section  that  number  and  types  of  studies  reviewed, are  described. 
Some  of  the  studies  reviewed  are  government-^ funded  evaluations;  many  others 
are  studies  by  individual  researchers,  dissertations  by  graduate  students  and 
evaluations  by  school  system  personnel.    This  review  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Head  Start  is  a  program  that  stimulates  investigation  by  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
fessionals—'sociplogists,  psychologists,  educators,  physicians,  dentists, 
nutritionists,  home  economists— in  diverse  settings. 

This  review  constitutes  an  attempt  to  captnre  the  major  findings  contained 
in  the  body  of  literature  on  Head  Start  impacts  conducted  since  1970.  Other 
products  resulting  from  this  project  will  include  five  independent  reviews  of 
the  literature— each  addressing  one  of  the  impact  areas  discussed  herein. 
These  subsequent  reviews  will  constitute  in-depth  quantitative  analyses  of 
specific  Head  Start  impacts  studied  between  1965  and  the  present. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  REFERENCES 

NHAl  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  HEAD  START  ON  CHILDREN, 

FAMILIES  AND  COMMUNITIES?  ' 

A.     What  U  the  Impact  of  Head  Start  on  the  Cognitive  Development  of 
Children?  " 

•  Does  Head  Start  have  positive  short-term  effects  on  cognitive  development? 

•  > 

...Yea  Almost  all  studies  show  significant  gains  over  the  operating 

year  for  children  in  Head  Start  on  intelligence  measures. 
Children  in  Head  Start  almost  alwayd  perform  significantly 
better  on  these  tests  than  non-Head  Start  children  of  a 
similar  socioeconomic  status,    (pp.  18-'20) 

•  Does  Head  Start  bring  children  up  to  normative  performance  levels  on  cog- 
nitive measures?  ^ 


. .  .No 


Heiad  Start  children  improve  but  with  few  exceptions,  still 
remain  below  national  middle  class  test  norms  for  their 
ages.    (pp.  18,  24,  25,  29) 


•    Does  the  stability  of  test  scores  differ  between  Head  Starters  and  their 
peers  under  different  ::esting  conditions? 


...Yes 


He'ad  Start  children  have  more  stable  test  scores  than  non- 
Head  Start  children  when  tested  under  different  conditions, 
(pp.  19-20) 


•  Do  different  curricula  have  different  effects  on  the  co«^nitive  development 
of  Head  Start  children? 

...Probably      No  single  Head  Start  curriculum  appears  to  be  superior  to 
not  other  curricula  on  cognitive  measures,    (pp.  20-23) 

•  Does  the  socioeconomic  mix  and  racial  pcogram  emphasis  of  a  Head  Start 
program  affect  cognitive  development? 


. . .Unclear 


The  two  available  studies  are  not  consistent.    One  shows 
positive  effects  with  a  socioeconomic  mix.    The  other  shows 
no  clear  pattern,    (p.  23) 


•    Do  Head  Start  children  maintain  their  gains  in  the  cognitive  area  into  the 
early  elementary  school  years  (intermediate  period)?  " 

...Sometimes     Children  who  have  attended  Head  Start  sometimes  maintain 
their  superiority  over  their  clicadvantaged  peers  into  ele- 
mentary school,  though  some  studies  show  no  differences 
between  the  groups.,    (pp. 24-27) 
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•  Do  Head  Start  children  maintain  achievement  test  differences  into  later 
school  years? 

...Sometimes     The  studies  pplit  about  equally  with  slightly  less  than  half 

  showing  Head  Starters  maintaining  superiority  and  the  others 

showing  no  <j:ifference  between  the  groups,    (pp.  27-30) 

•  Do  Head  Start  children  perform  better  than  their  peers  on  other  measures  of. 
school  achievement  and  social  competence  in  the  later  school  years? 


.. .Usually 


Four  studies  in^'lcate  Head  Start  graduates^  perform  batter  on 
such  measures  ttS  teacher  ratings,  retention  in  grade,  and 
assignment  to  special  education.    Two  studies  find  they 
perform  no  differently  from  controls,  even  more  advantaged 
ones.    One  study  found  them  to  perform  worse  on  only  one 
measure,    (pp.  27-30) 

•  Many  researchers  have  introduced  experimental,  usually  time-limited,  cog- 
nitive skill  training  programs  into  regular  Head  Start  classrooms.  Do 
thewc  special  programs  improve  the  children's  cognitive  abilities? 

...Yes.  Experimental  interventions  almost  always  produce  significant 

positive  short-term  effects,    (pp.  31-33) 

•  Does  special  training  enhance  the  perceptual  abilities  of  children  in  Head 
Start? 

...Yes  Head  Start  children  who  received  behavioral  or  concrete 

  special  training  in  perception  scored  higher  than  those  who 

did  not.    Children  who  attended  Head  Start  displayed  more 
reflective  cognitive  styles  than  children  who  did  not 
attend,    (pp.  33-34) 

•  Is  the  language  development  of  Head  Start  children  improved  by  the  program? 

...Usually        Head  Start  appears  to  improve  the  language  development  of 

"   preschool  children,  though  they  perform  below  middle-class 

controls.    Experimental  interventions  usually  produce  posi- 
tive effects  on  language,  especially  for  bilingual  children, 
(pp.  34-36) 

•  Does  Head  Start  improve  the  cognitive  performance  of  handicapped  children? 

...Yes  and  No    Head  Start  appears  to  enhance  cognitive  abilities  of  som6 

 "    types  of  handicapped  children  but  not  others.  Experimental 

tutoring  within  Head  Start  has  produced  large  gains  for 
children  with  low  achievement  levels,    (pp.  37-38) 
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Cognitive  References 


Seventy  studies  or  series  of  studies  were  identified  which  investigated  the 
effects  of  Head  Start  on  the  cognitive  abilities  of  children.    These  studies 
examined  Head  Start  children,  and  data  were  collected  in  1970  or  later.  Sev 
eral  of  the  longitudinal  studies  reviewed  began  in  the  1960 's  and  extended 
into  the  1970 's. 


The  largest  number  of  studies  reviewed  (35)  were  unpublished  papers  written 
by  university  researchers,  research  institutions  or  government  contractors. 
Seventeen  of  the  studies  reviewed  were  published  in  journals,  books  or  mono-  ' 
graphs;  teil  were  dissertations;  one  was'  a  government  report,. and  seven  had  be^en 
published  by  school  systems.    Of  all  of  these,  only  six  studies  or  series  of 
studies  were  major,  government- funded  evaluations.    The  others  were  smaller 
studies  of  individual  Head  Start  programs  or  a  small  sample  of  programs* 

The  names  of  nhe  authots  &sd  the  iSates-.of  publication,  for  the  studies 
reviewed  follow.    The  complete  citations  are  included  in  the, annotated  bib-^ 
liography  which  follows  this  narrative  report. 


Abt  Associates , 
1978,  ED152422,  M 

1976,  ED148489,  m 

1977,  SD148490,  i^22 
Applied  Management  i^ciences 

1978A,  ED168239,  #70 

1978B,  ED177803,  y^74 
Arnoult,  1973,  HS200028,  ^6 
Bee,. 1981,  HS200845,  #129 
Beissel,  1972,  HS200488,  #130 
Borden  et  al.,  1975,  EJ118524,  #180 
Brown,  1978,  HS  200808,  #207 
Bryson,  '970,  ED062043,  #214 
Californ.a  University, 

1970,  ISD0425 13^45*236 

1970,  ED057886,  #237 
Cawley  et  al.,  1970,  HS200067,  #258 
Chicago  University,  1973,  ED128426, 

#280 

Clark,  1979,  HS200641,  #293 
Cline  et  al.,  1980,  ED206380,  #301 
Cohen,  197>1,  ED067160,  #304 
Conone,  1979,  HS200854,  #321 
Consortium  for  Longitudinal  Studies, 

1978,  ED175577,  #324 

Dwyer  et  al.,  1972,  ED061273,  #425 
Educational  Testing  Service, 

1968,  HS100539,  #439, 

1975,  ED124310,  #485, 

1976A,  ED138339,  #486, 

1976B,  ED138340,  #487 
Far  West  Laboratory,  1972,  ED175552, 

#512 


Geller  et  al.,  1975,  E011i>843,  #550 
Goodstein  et  al. ,  1975,  ED108749, 
'  #565 

Hartford  Public  Schools, 

1973,  E0086365,  #606 

1974,  ED105972,  #607 

Hawaii  University,  1971,  E0059793, 
#621 

HEW,  Region  III,  1977,  HS200476, 

#645 
High/ Scope, 

1974,  E0134318,  #668 

1979,  ED192903,  #683  ' 
Highberger  and  Brooks,  1973, 

HS200811,  #707 
Hulan,  1972,  HS200180,  #735 
Hunt  and  Kirlc,  1974,  HS200507 ,  #739 
Huron  Institute, 
,    1973,  ED157<ia8,  #748 

1974,  ED093497,  #756 
Hutinger  and  Bruce,  1970,  ED047793, 

#764 

Informatics,  1983,  HS770.1,  #770.1 
Johnson,  1971,  HS200198,  #782 
Jones  et  al.,  1975,  ED122926,  #786 
Jones  and  Miller,  1979,  ED171415, 
#785 

Juarez  and  Associates,  1982, 

HS200783,  #799 
Kanawha  County  Board  .of  Education, 

1978,  HSdOO.2,  #800.2 
Kirk  and  Hunt,  1975,  HS200213,  #835 
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Kirk,  Hunt  and  Liebersuin,  1975, 

 ^ JlS2fl0212#..ia3l(i. » — .     . » r--   

Lwson, 

1969,  ED039030,  #876 

1972,  ED066227,  #877" 
Lawhon,  1972,  HS200232,  #880 
Matthias,  1972,  HS200255,  #922 
NcGee,  1972,  HS200256,  #936  . 

Miller  and  Dyer, 

1972,  ED069411,  #988  ^ 

1975,  ES138519,  #989 
Monroe  and  McDonald,  1981,  HS200519, 

.  #996 

Muhdy,  1973,  HS20027i,  #1007 
Nash  and  Seita,  1975,  ED119805, 
#1014 

O'Piela,  1976,  HS200297,  #1087 
Philadelphia  School  District, 

1976,  ED132174,  #1115, 

1977,  ED152399,  #1117, 

1978,  ED164573,  #1122, 
1981,  HS200532,  #1133 

Pinkelton,  1976,  £8200313,  #113^ 


Reese  and  Morrow,  1971,  E|)067147, 

Rice,  1972,  HS20032,  #1176 
Robinson^  1972,  HS200339,  #1187 
Rocha,  1974,  ED096012,  #1188 
Ross,  1972,  HS200343,  #1197 
Seits  and  Abelson  et  al.,  1975, 
^  HS20035j^,  #1223 

Shure  and  Spivak,  1973,  ED076230, 
#1232 

Sklerov,  1974,  HS200769,  #1238 
Saith,  1972,  ED063023,  #1244 
Spiigle,  1972;,  ED066221,  #1258 
Temple  University,  1973,  ED086315, 

#1313  \  -   '      ■  ■ 

Von  laser  and  Kirk,  1977,  HS200693, 

#1377  \ 
Vukelich,  1974,  HS200389,  #1379 
Walls  and  Rude,  1972,  ED073847, 
#1384 

Willis  et  al.,  1972,  ED063024,  #1411 
.    Wooden,  1976,  HS200416,  #1425 
Young,  1974,  HS200419,  #1435 


B.    What  £•  the  Impact  of' H^ad  Start  on  the  Emotional  Hd  SocU^^ 
of  Children? 

•  Does  Head  Start  have  a  positive  impact  on  self-esteem? 

. ••Unclear        Self-esteem  appears  to  be  at  ceiling  levels  in  preschool 

and  the  effects  of  Head  Start  are  difficult  to  measure  a^d, 
therefore,  little  studied,    (pp.  41,  47-48)  \ 

•  Does  self-esteem  relate  to  achievement  in  Head  Start  children? 


•••  .No 


Self-esteem  does  not  correlate  reliably  with  current 
achievement  and  does  not  predict  later  school  achievement, 
(pp.  41-42) 


•  Does  the  duration  or  cuttriculum  of  the  Head  Start  program  affect  curiosity 
or  exploratory  behavior? 

. . .Maybe    '        There  is  acme  evidence  that  a  |ess  didactic,  more  supportive 
program  enhances  curiosity,  and  a  full-day  program  increases 
children's  imotivatioit  to  interact  effectively  with  their 
environments,    (ppr  42-43)' 

*  > 

#  Do  Head  Start  children  perform  better  on  task  or  teat  orientation  measures 
o     than  their  peers?  « 

b 

. > .Perhaps        Head  Start  children  score  higher  on  some  measures  than  con-  • 
trols,  but  not  on  other  measures.    Further j  task  orienta- 
tion has  been  found  to  correlate  with  cognitive  test  scores 
in  He^j  Start  children,    (pp.  43-44) 

e    Do  experimental  interventions  increase  achievement  motivation? 


. .  .No 


Two  e'fforts  to  incr'^iase  achievement  motivation  produced  no 
positive  effects.  44) 


e    Does  Head  Start  affect  children's  locus  of  control? 

...No  Studies  to  date  find  Head  Start  children  lower  than  middle- 

class  children  on  measures  of  locus  of  control  and  Head 
Start  has  not  been  found  to  increase  scores  of  tuese  mea- 
sures significantly,    (po  44) 

•    Doeimeadi'  Staxr  have  positive  effects  on  children's  social  development?. 

. . .Yes  and  No   Head  Start  children  are  usually  rated  as  performing  as  well 
as  the  general  elementary  school  population  in  terms  of 
social  development.    However,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
more  aggressive  and  more  atterition  seeking,  while  at  the 
same  time  <inore  sociable  and  assertive  than  their  peers, 
(pp.  45-47) 
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•  Do  experimenul  Head  Start  curricula  "alfect  aocial  akill  deYelopment? ;  . 

...PoMibly      Some  atudiei  ehow  poeitive  effects  on  pocial  development 
after  participation  in  a  program  with  an  experimental 
curriculum,    (p.  46)  ^  ^ 

•  Does  socioeconomic  mix  affect  social  interaction  among  Head  Start  children? 

...Yes  As  the  socioeconomic  mix  approaches  equality,  children 

interact  more  with  teachers  and  less  with  each  other . 
(pp.  46-47) 

•  Do  Head  Start  effects  on  social  or  emotional  development  last  into  the 
school  years?  « 

...Yes  and  No    Self-esteem  declines  once  the  child  enters  school,  but  \, 

  children  from  some  types  of  Head  Start  curricula  main^in 

superiority  on  social  participation  through  the  second 
grade,    (pp.  47-48) 

•  •  Does  Read  Start  enhance  the  social  or  emotional  development  of  handicapped 

children? 

...Yes  and  No   Most  handicapped  children  are  socially  integrated  into  Head 
Start  programs.    Head  Start  enhances  se}.f-help  And  social 
slcills  for  some  types  of  handicapped  children,  but  not  for 
others,    (p.  48)  . 

Social-Kmotional  Development  References  .  vi 

'  '       >  ...  ' «  •  '  •  ■  ■ 

Thirty-one  studies  were  located  in  the  social-.emotional  area;  four  of 
these  were  reviews  rather  than  original  research;    The  largest  number  of 
studies  reviewed  (14)  were  produced  as  university,  contractor  or  individual 
unpublished  research  reports.    Bight  were  journal  articles  or  books  jnd  seven 
were  dissertations;  two  were  published  by  the  government.    Five  of  the  stud- 
ies reviewed  were  major  national  evaluations.    None  of  the  studies  were 
produced  by  school  systei^s. 

The  authors  and  dates 'of  publication  of  the  studies  follow: 

Abt  Associates,  Educational  Jesting  Service, 

1978A,  ED152422,  #4  1975.  ED124310,  #485 

1978B   ED152423*  #5  1976,  ED138340,  #487 

Applied'Management  Sciences,  .  Peeney,  1972.  HS200119,  #520 

1978A,  EDi68239,  #70  Hawaii  University,  1971,  ED059793, 

1978B,  Edl77803,  #74  #621  . 

Benson  and  Kuipers,  1974,  ED097121,  Her t«,  1977,  ED142323,  #638 

#136  ■                •         •  HEW,  Region  III,  1977,  HS200476,  #645 

Brown,  1978,  H8200808,  #207  High/Scope    1974.  ED13431J.  #668 

Datta,  1972,  BD077569,  #411  Jpnes  et;«l.,  ^^JJ.  ED122926,  #786 

•  Dodge,  1974,  HS200102,  #411  ,  Juares  and  Associates,  1982,  HS2007b3, 

#799 
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Killer  and  Oyer,  1975,  EJ138519,  #989 
-Naih  end  Seits,  1975,  ED119605,  #1014 
MoUnd,  1972,  HS200284,  #1034  • 
Pinkelton,  1976,  HS200313,  #1139 
Quay,  1971,  HS200322|,  #1153 
Reese  end  Morrow,  1971,  ED067147, 
#1165 

Rentfrow  et  el,,  1975,  HS200328, 
#1167 

Rote,  1975,  HS200342,  #1193 
Roes,  1972,  HS200343,.#1197 


^eitft,aft71,  JlS2Q0a5.7*. Ji222   . 

Shure  end  Splve^,  1973,  ED076230, 
#1232 

Spencer  end  Horowits,  1973,  HS200814 
#1255 

Stephens,  1973,  ED116777,  #1276 
Stephens  end  Delys,  1973,  US200376, 
#1277 

Temple  University,  1971,  HS200837, 
#1312 

W'eshington,  1974,  HS200393,  #1387 
Zigler,  1973,  HS200677,  #1446 
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C»    What  is  the  Impact  of  H»«d  Start  on i the  Health  of  Children? 

•  Are  Head  Start  centera  pr^iding  healjth  services  to  children  as  required? 

..,Yes.  but      Programs  prbvide  a  rantee  of  health  services  to  a  population 
badly  in  neeid  of  them. {  Head  Start  programs  provide  .health 
screening,'  iionunisatiohs,  and  needed* treatment  for  most, 
but  not  all  cliildren.    About  90  percent  of  the  Head  Start 
children  are  im^nised     (pp.  50-52) 

f   Are  Head  Start  children  healthiervas  it^sult  of  these  services? 


•••Yes 

\ 


Few  studies  are  availal^le,  but  those  that  are  generally 
find  Head  Start  children  iuprove  in  hemoglobin  levels, 
motor  control  and  physiical  development, 
(pp.  52-53) 


e   Ar^  Head  Start  children  healthier  as  a  Ve^ult  of  nutritional  services? 

...Yes  Head  Start  children  are  m^re  likely  to  be  of  normal,  heiyght 

and  weight  than  comparison  children.  They  also  have  fewer 
school  absences  and  perform  better  y>n  physical  tests. 

(p.  53)  ..   \  \^ 

e   How  successful  are  Head  Start  curricula^in\provid^g  health  information? 


. • •Unclear 


major  Head  'Start  health  curriculum  evaluation  did  not 
ovide  conclusive  information  .on  thii^^  question,    (p.  54) 


A 

provide 


e   po  Head  Start  children  need  dental  services? 

..Yes  Head  Start  children  generally  have  teeth  in  poor  condition, 

though  those  in  fluoridated  water  areas  fare  better, 
(p.  54) 

e   D^es  Head  Start  provide  these  services? 

.t.Yes.  but      High  percentages  of  children  receive  dental  screening  and^ 
\  treatnjiBnt  though  migrant  children  receive  fewer  of  these 

i  services  than  other  Head  Starters.    VHien  Head  Start  pro- 

vides transportation,  children  are  more  likely  to  obtain 
dental  treatment,    (pp.  51,, 52,  54) 


e    Is  Head  Start  serving  handicapped  children^^^eirT 


...Yes  and  No  Eleven  percent  of  the  children  in  most  Head  Start  programs 
are  handicapped.  The  majority  of*  these  children  have  mild 
or  moderate,  handicaps .    Head  slf.m  programs  have  not  fully 
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complied  with  requii^ements  to  develop  individualized  plans 
for  theae  children*    Some  queationa  exiat  about  how  activel" 
Head  Start  programa  ilrecruit  for  handicapped  children, 
(pp.  54-56) 


Health  References 


*  ^ 

Twenty-one  studies  contained  in  22  documents  reporting  on  the  health  of 
children  in  Head  Start  were  reviewed  for  ^hia  report.    Of  these i  eleven  were 
university  research  or  government  contracted  reports,  eight  were  journal 
articles,  and  twb  were  government  reports.  \  [A  dissertation  (Olson)  waa  the 
aame  atudy  contained  in  one  journal  article  (Horner)].    The  authors  and  dates 
of  publication  follow: 


y 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  |^78B 

ED177803,  #74 
Barton,  1975,  HS200034,  #117 
Boone,  Young  and  Associates,  1976, 

EO134309,  #173 
Cook,  1976,  HS200778,  #329 
Educational  Testing  Service,  1971, 

ED084040,  #449 
aietzen  and  Vermeersch,  1980,  HS200699,    #1151  \ 

#554  Reyes  Associates,  1980,  HS200809, 

Hambidge,  1976,  HS200X46,  #597  #1173 

Hawaii  University,  1971,  ED059793,        Ross,  1972,  HS200343,  #119"^  • 
#621  Seham,  1970,  HS200347,  #1220 

HEW,  Region  ill,  1977,  HS200476,  #645  Urban  Instit\ite,  1973,  ED086325,  #1362 
itigh/Scope,  1^74/ EB1O7380,  #664  - 


Horner  et:  al.,  1977,  HS200173,  #726 
Huron  Institute,  1973,  ED113011,  #748 
Informatics,  1983,  HS770.1,  #770 a 
Mason,  1^73,  HS200591,  #920 
Maxima,  1^3,  HS922.1,  #922.1 
Murphy  et\l.,  1974,  HS200273,  #1010 
Olson,  1974i\HS200296,  #1086 
Pugnier  and  Igens,  1974,  HS200320, 
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D.    What  i»  the  Impact  of  Head  Sf  rt  on  Families? 

•  Do  opportunities  for  parental  involvement  in  Head  Start  exist? 

...Yes  Head  Start  programs  provide  a  range  of  possible  r'bles  and 

activities  for  parents,    (pp.  37-59') 

♦        .        *  "  *  '.       .     ■  ■ 

•  Do  parents  participate  in  the  Hea'il  Start  programs? 

..*Yes.  but      Sizable  i^aroportions  of  parents  participate  in  the  various 

opportunities  but  a  core  of  j^arents  provide  the  majority  of 
hours  pflvolunteer  time  in  the  classroom,    (pp.  57-59) 

•  ,  Do  programs  provide  mandated  social  services  and  home  visits? 


...Yesl.  but       These  services  are  provided  directly  or  by  referral.  Home 
Visits  are  conducted  but  not  as  frequently  as  mandated. 

*  (p.  58)y' 

•    Are  pai^ents  satisfied  with  Head  Start? 

■         1  /•  .  • 

...Yest  Allstudi 


tudies  indicate  high  levels  of  parental  satisfaction. 


\  (p.  59),. 


•  Does  Head  Start  provide  personal  benefits,  to  parents? 

...Yes  Parents  in  several  studies  reported  increased  feelings  of 

control  over  their  lives,  general  life  satisfaction  and < 
increased  self-confidence.    T^ese  feelings  generally 
increased  as  involvement  increased,    (pp.  59-60) 

•  Does  Head  Start  improve  the  education  or  economic  status  of  parents? 

...Haybe  Several  studies  provide  ane/:4otal  evidence  of  such  changes 

based  on  self-reports  of  parents.    No  controlled  studies 
have  been  conducted  on  the  topic,    (pp.  61-62) 

•  Do  parental  education  programs  produce  changes  in  parental  knowledge  or 
child-rearing  practices? 

...Unclear        Thiii  question  has  not  been  carefully  studied  in  the  regular 
"        Head  Start  program.    Experimental  parent  education  programs' 
added  to  Kead  Start  yield  mixed  relsults>    Some  are  effec- 
tive, other!  are  not.    (pp.  60-6p 

•  Does  parental  involveme|it  in  Head  Start' relate  to  higher  achievement  in 
their  children? 

...Yes,  but       Most  studies  find  positive  relationships  between  parental 

involvement  and  child  achievement,  but  it  is  unclear  whethe? 
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this  it  duti  to  parental  characteristics  that  relate  to 
involvement  and  child  achievement  or  if  it  is,  indeed,  the 
M«U^  Head  Start  involvements    (pp.  62-63) 

•  Can  Head  Start  programs  increase  parental  involvement? 

•**X££    .         ^  variety  of  successful  strategies  have  been  developed  to 
increase  parent  involvement,    (p.  63)  - 

Family  References 

.Thirty  documents  reporting  on  family  impacts  were  reviewed  for  this 
report.    Of  these  documents,  twelve  are  contractor  or  university  unpublished 
reports,  nine  .are  dissertations,  deven  are  government'  reports,  and  two  are 
journal  articles.  . 

The  ^thors  sfid  dates  of  publication  follow: 


Abt  Associates,  1978,  ED152422,  #4 
A^ams,  1976,  ED186511,  #40 
Applied  Management  Sciences,  ,1978, 

1BD177803,  #74 
Bissell,  1.971,  BD052845,  #152 
Oomptrotler  General^  1975,  EDI 13037,  #318 
Datta,  1973,  HS200094,  #363  * 
Dittman,  1972,  ED085098,  #408' 
Gtocberg,  1980,  ED196514,  #588 
Herts,  1977,  ED142323,  #638 
HEW,  Region  III,  1977A,  H8206577,  #644  • 
HEW,  Region  III,  I977B,  HS200476,  #645  . 
Johnson  and  Peevets,  1979,  BD175534, 

#784         '      ,  • 
Juares  and  Associates,  1982,  HS20078|, 

#799 

Kinard,  1975,  HS200211,  #833 
Kirschner  Associates,  1978, 
ED164100,  #846  . 


Lamb-Parker,  1983,  HS868.1,  #868.1 
Maxima r  1983,  HS922.1,  #922.1 
Midco  Educational  Associates,.,  1972 

-ED080215,  #974 
Monroe  and  McDonald,  1981,  HS200519 
#996 

Morris,  1974,  HS20G271',  #1004 
O'Keefe,  1978,  ED1615;25,  #1083 
Payne,  1971;  HS200305)  #1102 
Phillips,  1974,  HS200311,  #1136 
Silverman,  1976,  HS200366,  #1235  '  . 
Smith,* 1980,  HS200852,  #1241 
Stubbs,  1980,  HS200480,  #1286 
Urban  Institute,  1973,  ED086325, 
#1362 

Wayson,  1974,  HS2O0397,  #1393 
Weld,  1973,  HS20Q401,  #1399 
Williams,  1975,  HS200405,  #1409 
Woblford,)  1974,  HS200411,.#1421 


B*    What  ik  th»  laptct  -af -Hf  d  SUrt  on  €oB»m>iti«*?  ^- 

•  Does  Head  Start  have  an  economic  impact  on  coonunitiet?  ^\ 

i. .  .Yea  •  It  providea  jobs  and  services  in  coomunities  at  a  level 

similar  to  a  "small  business."    (p.  65)  " 

•  Does  Head  Start  assi,iBt  in  the  ^coordination  of  community  social  services? 

...Yes  Head  Start  programs  assist  families  in  linking  up  with 

social  services,    vmether.it  increases  their  utilisatioA  is 
•unclear.    In  some  cases.  Head  Staft  programs  will  advocate 
for  families  dealing  with  these,  agencies;  other  times  they 
hesitate  to  "rock  the  boat."    (pp.  65-67)       .  ^ 

•  Has  Head  Start  had  a  positive  effect  on  public  schools? 

;  i  .Probably      Head  Start  programs  frequently  iisc  public  school' buildings  "  / 
and  other  resources  and  apparently  produce  a  "trickle-up" 
e-ffect  in  increasing  patental  involvement  in  elementary 
schpols.    (pp.  67-68) 

•  *  » 

•  Does  Head  Start  create  greater  parental  involvement  in  the  community?  . 

...Unclear        Results  ar>e  mixed  on  this  issue.    There  is  some* evidence 
that  Head  Start  increases  parental  involvement  in  the  conr 
munity,  but  one  lurgc  study  indicates  that  Head  Start 
parents  were  highly  involved  in  their  comb^ 
their  children  ent^ing  the  program.!   (p.  68) 

Community  References  ^    '  * 


Only  12  studies  were  located  that  examine  the  iiiipact  of  Hefd  Start  on 
.coBBAinities.    Of  these,  seven  were  contractor  or  research  reports,  three  were 
dissertations,  two  wera  government  reports.    One  of • these  was  a  review  of  , 
earlier  research  and  program  information. 

The  authors  and  dates  of  publication  follow:  ' 

Abt  Associates,  1978,  ED152422,  #4  Kirschner  Associates,  1970, 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth  ED045195,  #838 

and  Families,  1980,  HS20b858,  #43  Lewis,  1971,  HS  200243,  #898 

Economic  and  Youth  Opportunities        '  Maxima,  1983,  HS922.1,  #922.1 

Agency  df  Los  Angeles,  1971  •  Hideo  Edocitional  Associates,  1972 

ED061999,  #431  ED08(ft)15,  #974 

HEW,  Region  HI,  1977  HS200476,  #64,5  Miller<  1|78,  HS200844,  #982 

High/Scope,  1976,  ED134314,  #674  StuWTs,  1980,  HS200480,  #1286  ■ 

Wcsyner,  1974,  HS200385,  #1343 

•  \:     ■  ■ 

a 
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mkT  IS  THE  tMPACT  OF  HEAD  START  ON  COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENT? 

The  development,  of  intellectual  skills  is  a  central  goal  of  Heed  Start. 
The  performance  standards  require  Che  educational  services  component  of  the 
program  to  aim  to  deve,lop  theie*  abilities  by  encouraging  dhildrf^v  zo  solve 
problems,  explore  and  que^stdon,  and  learn  b^  doing.    The  program  should  promote 
language  understanding,  recognition  of  numbers  and  letters,  and  understanding 
of  concepts.    It  should  help  children  to  organize  their  experiences  and  should 
allow  for  child-  as  well  as  teacher- initiated  activities. 

«  - 

Early  research  on  the  cognitive  impact  of  Head  Staft  focused  on  children's 
performance  on  tests  of  igeneral  intelligence.    These  sibudies  often  asked  simply 
if  Head  Start  produced  gains  or  if  Head  Start  children  were  superior  to  non- 
Hea4  Start  students  on  IQ  measures.    In  the  1970 's,  cognitive  research  be&me 
more  differentiated.    Studies  examined  long-term  effects,  curriculum  effects 
and  the  impacts  of  experimental,  timer limited  interventions.    Researchers  con- 
tinued to  use  , the  "popular  IQ  tests  bi|^  also  examined  performance  on  achievement 
tests  and  tests  of  individual  cognitive  abilities.    This  section  reviews  the 
studies  of  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  cognitive  development  beginning  with 
studies  on  short-term  effects  (over  the  program  year).    The  effects  of  dif-> 
ferent  curricula  on  cognitive  performance  are  then  explored.    The  longevity  of 
Head  Start  effects  is  examined  in  the  next  section.    These  studies  are  grouped 
by  the  length  of  the  foliow-up  period:    the  intermediate  effects  .section 
examines  progress  through  second  grade;  the/ long-term  Effects  section  follows 
the  students  through  high  school. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  adde4  experimental  interventions  onto 
regular  Head  Start  progranming  in  order  to  teach^ general  or  specific  cognitive 
skills,    these  studies  are  reviewed  in  a  separate  section.    Finally,  reviews 
of  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  perceptual  development,  language  development, 
and  the  cognitive  abilities  of  handicapped  children  are  presented. 

•  Findings  on  the  differential  effects  of  program  duration,  age  of  entry 
into  Head  Start,  and  number  of  years  in  Head  Start  are  incorporated  into  the 
various  sections  described  above  where  such  evidence  was  provided  by  the 
researcher . 

Short-term  Impacts  on  Cognitive  Development 

Do  Head  Start  children  improve  their  intellectual  skills  during  their 
exposure  to  the  program?    Generally,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  yes,  sig- 
nificant gains  are  found  over  the  operating^ year  in  a  number  of  studies. 

In  1974,  the  Hartford  Public  Schools  evaluated  the  effects  of  its  Head 
Start  program  using  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (PPVl),  a  measure  of 
general  verbal  intelligence.    The  test  was  administered  to  248  children  before 
and  after  their  participation  in  Head  Start.    The  children  gained  an  average  of 
13  months  in  mental  age  over  the  eight-month  period  but  remained  eight  months 
below  norms  (Hartford  Public  Schools,  1974). 
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Smi^h  (1972)  examined  the  im.oact  of  Head  Start  on  175  children  in  Fontiac, 
Michigan.    Children  in  all  eight  schools  studied  showed  significant  gains  over 
a  six-^onth  period  on  the  Preschool  Inventory  (fSl). 

Most  of  the  studies  discussed  in  depth  in  the  longitudinal  part  of  this 
section  also  examined  gains  or  differences  between  Head  Start  and  control 
groups  during  the  Head  Start  year.    These  authors  (Miller  and  Dyer,  1975;  Nash 
and  Seitz,  1975;  ETS,  1975)  report  significant  gains  or  significant  Head. Start/ 
control  differences  during  this  year. 

In  the  Planned  Variation  study  of  different  Head  Start  curricula 
(described  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section),  3,222  Head  Start  childrc;n  were 
compared  to  139  Controls  over  the  program  year.    Seventy-three  percent  of  the 
Head  .Starters  attended  programs  with  special.ly  planned  curricula,  the  rest 
were  in  regular  Head^ Start  programs.    At  year  end,  both  groups  of  Head  Start 
children  performed  significantly  better  than  controls  on  the  PSI  and  on  four 
subtests  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.    Performance  of  the  Head  Start 
and  the  control  groups 'was  comparable  on  the  PPVT  (Huron  Institute,  1974). 

A  large  evaluation  of  Head  Start  programs  in  29  sites  was  conducted  by  the 
HEW  Inspector  General's  Office  in  a  Service  Delivery  Assessment  (1977).  In 
this  report,  investigators  who  interviewed  a  nonrandom  sample  of  467  Head  Start 
parents  noted  that 


nearly  all/parents  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  what  their 
chiLldren  had  learned  and  suggested  their  expectations  were  far 
exceeded.    The  only  dissenting  views  occurred  at  a  few  program 
sites  (four)  with  weak  intellectual  skills  development.  At 
those  sites  a  notable  minority  of  parents  told  us  their  chil- 
dren had  not  learned  to  recognize  their  written  names,  count  or  •■ 
identify  colors;  all  things  they  anticipated  from  Head  Start 
(p.  8).  "5 

The  investigators  also  interviewed  91  kindergarten  or  first  grade  teachers  and 
administrators  and  foutid  them  to  be  "particularly  impressed  with  the  social 
competency  .  .  .  exhibited  by  children  with  Head ^tart  experie^^^ 

In  contract,  Alexander  and  Stoyle  (Temple  University,  1973)  found  that 
though  the  68  Head  Start  children  thr       udied  gained  an  average  of  nine  IQ 
points  over  the  school  year,  this  gai     ;as  not  significant.    Within  the  total 
IQ  score,  however,  significant  gains  were  foun4  on  the  subscores  for  visual 
perception  and  comprehension.    Children  who  scared  lowest  at  the  beginning 
gained  the  most.  ^ 

Several  authors  have  explored  factors  which  can  affect  Head  Start  chil- 
dren's performance  on  tests  and,  thus,  can  affect  indications  of  program 
impact.    Some  of  the  variables  can  be  controlled  by  the  program  or  testing 
procedure;  others  are  child  or  family  characteristics. 
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Seits  and  Abelton  et  al.  (1975)  compared  a  group  of  Hfead  Start  children 
who  had  been  in  the  progvao  for  five  months  to  noR*Head  ,'Start  children  tested 
twice  on  the  PPVT.    Head  Starters  scored  aignifj^cantly  higher*    Further,  Head  " 
Start  children  performed  comparably  whether  the  teat  was  conducted  in  their 
homes  or  in  the  center.    Non-Head  Start  children  performed  worse  when  tested  at 
home.    The  authors  attributed  the  difference  to  the  unusualness  of  the  testing 
situation  in  the  home  and  to  the  mother's  anxiety  conveyed  to  the  child  in  the 
home  setting.    A  significant  test/retest  gain  was  also  seen  in  both  groups. 

Clearly,  Head  Start  cl^'ildren  gain  in  general  intellectual  ability  over  the 
operating, year  and  these  gains  are  usually  significant.   Head' Start  children 
also  perform  significantly  better. than  control  groups,  but  do  not  reach  norma- 
tive scores  for  their  ages.    Head  Starters'  test  scores  appear  more  stable 
under  different  testing^^^^^^^ 
children.   .  <■ 

Impacts  of  Different  Curricula 

The  1970 's  witnessed  a  wave  of  research  interest  in  the  differential 
effects  of  various  curricula  on  children's  cognitive  development.    The  Planned 
Variation  effort  and  evaluation  sponsored  by  the  (then)  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment was  'a  major  stimulus  fpr  this  work,  but  individual  program  staff  and 
evaluators  also  began  asking,  "Does  one  program  work  better  than  another?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  "probably  not."   While  some  individoial 
studies  have  found  curriculum  differences  related  to  outcomes,  the  major 
studied  show  few,  if  any,  differences  among  models  and  between  specific  cur- 
ricula, and  regular  Head  Start  programs.   When  short-term  effects. are  found  they 
generally  conform  to  program  goals.    That  is,  the  more  academically  oriented 
thp  program,  the  larger  the  IQ  and  achievement  teat  gains.    However,  iri  the 
long  run,  differences  usually  disappear. 

*  The  Planned  Variation  program  was  introduced  into  Head  S.tart  in  1969. 
Designed  to  add  specific  program  curricula  to  existing  Head  Start  programs,  it 
also  included  a  large  evaluation  component.    Eleven  program  models 'were  avail- 
able and  ranged  on  a  continuum  defined  by  "the  extent  to  which  the  acquisition 
of^^ioademic-skiUs  i»  »t*esie4^1«o«p-f«™  «ctiVi|ies^ 
(Huron  Institute,  1974,  p.  9).    Children  in  29  Head  Start  locations  were 
tested.    The  programs  included  '-.he  11  curricula  and  control  (non-Planned 
Variation)  classrooms.    Three  sites  also  had  control  groups  which  attended,  no 
preschool  (Huron  Institute,  197A). 

The  1970-71  study  concluded  that  the  Head  Start  experience  substantially 
improved  performance  on  five  cognitive  outcome  measures.    There  were  no  dif- 
ferences ia  effects  between  the  Planned  Variation  programs  and  the  non-^Planned 
Variation  programs  and  no  model  stood  out  as  t)eing  more  or  less  effective  than 
others  (Huron  Institute,  1973).    The  1971-72  9tudy  by  the  same  research  group 
^  found  that  on  the  Preschool  Inventory  and  three  subtests  of  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test  both  the  Planned  Variation  and  non-Planned  Variation  children 
did  "substantially  better  than  the  (no  preschool)  control  children"  (p.  290). 
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On  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  the  performance  of  the  Head  Start  and 
,  ho  preschool  children  was  comparable.    Growth  rates  for  Head  Start  children  on 
six  tests  "increased  substantially,"  while  the  growth  rate  for  controls  mAs 
near  zero. (Huron  Institute*  1974)* 

There  were  no  clear  differences  between  the  28  Planned  Variation  and  the 
12  non-Planned  Variation  sites  on  any  test.    The  author  concludes,  "Relative  to 
the  condition  of  no  preschool  program,  the  effects  of  Head  Start  programs  are 
quite  homogeneous,  with  no  systematic  differences  between  sponsore4-and  non- 
sponsored  program"  <p^  292).  I 

The  author  found  little  conclusive  evidence  to  indicate  that  specific 
curricula  prove  effective  in  promoting  particular  skills.    He  suggested  that 
the  Oregon  Engelmann-BecHer  and  Kansas  Behavior  Analysis  irodels  "appear  to  be 
overall  particularly  effective  in  imparting  specific  academic  skills  (p.  294), 
— ^wSa¥=15e^;fiIg^na~Ear^   Educfition  and  the  Pit^^burgfr  Individual ly  Prescribed 
■Instruction  approaches  "may  be  overall 'particularly  effective  in  imparting 
specific  academic  skills"rp.  295). 

The  first  two  models  are  academically  oriented  and  use  behavior  modifi-. 
cation  techniques.    The  Pittsburgh  taodel  is  described  as  individualized 
instruction  and  appears  less  academic.    The  Arizona  model  focuses  on  total 
child  development  and  on  learning  skills  rather  thain  specific  content. 


A  well-designed  striy  that  directly  compared  214  children  in  four  Head 
Start  curricula  to  a  34-child  control  group 'was  conducted  by  filler  and  Dyer 
ill  Louisville  in  1968-1969.    (It  is  included  here  because  it  is  also  a  longitu- 
dikal  study  that,  followed  the  children  through  the  seventh  grade. )    In  contrast 
to^  the  Planned  Variation  study,  Miller  and  Dyer  (1975)'  did  find  significant  ,  ^ 
differences  among  the  four  curricula  they  studied.    After  the  Head  Start  .ye a^  , 
children  who  had  attended^the  Bereiter-Engelmfnn  and  DARCEE  programs  (the  two 
mo^t  academically  oriented  models)  scored  higher  on  the  Stanford-Binet  Intel- 
ligence Test  than  children  in  the  other  models.  /All  program  children  scored 
significantly  higher  than  the  control  children  who  attended  no  preschool.  In 
the  seventh  grade,  these  children  uerie  again  tested  and  those  who  had  attended 
the  Montessori  Head  Start  program  scored  higher  on  several  subtests  of  the 

..St3n£dfd':Aie|Sag^6lS9^1J':llatt  the  differences  4»cre  not 

■'significant  YibAes  and  Miller,  1979). 

Other  studies  evaluating  experimental  curricula  added  on  to  regular  pro- 
grams generally  found  positive  effects,  just  as  studies  of  regular  Head  Start 
programs  have. 

!  ^ 

'  Willis  et  al.  (1972)  found  significant  differences  on  the  Apell  readiness 
test  between  Head  Start  classes  which  participated  in  the  "CEMREL  Language  and 
Thinking:    New  Directions"  program  compared  to  regular  Head  Start  classes,  with 
four-year-olds  gaining  more  than  five-year-olds. 

Mundy  (1973)  examined  the  effects  of  a  Bereiter-Engelmann  academically 
structured  preschool  program  on  five-year-old  Head  Start  students  in  Lee 
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Countyi  Alabama.    The  20-iainute«"per-day»  six-month  treatment  yielded  signifi- 
cant gains  on  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  (ITPA)  and  the 
,   alphabet  and  numbers  subtestr  of  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  (MRT).  Ghil* 
dren  initially  scoring  high  on  the  MRT  numbers  subtest  made  greater  gains  than 
the  subjects  initially  scoring  low. 

A  study  by  Karlson  and  Stodolsky  (Chicago  University^  1973)  compared  a 
group  of  Head  Start  children  to  a  group  o^f  tiniddle-class  children^  both  of  whom 
participated  in  a  Montessori  nursery  school  program.    The  investigators  were 
searching  for  ways  the  two  groups  of  children  used  the  curriculum  differently. 
While  there  were  differences  in  activities  related  to  the  age  of  the  childlt  the 
initial  IQ  of  the  child  (regardless  of  social  class)'  was  found  to  relate  to  the 
types  of  activities  he  or  she  chose  (i.e.»  the.  higher  the  IQ  the  more  time  the 
child  spent  on  reading  and  math  activities)."  ' 

Cline  et  al.  (1980)  conducted  a  secondary  analysis  of  the  Abt  Assodiates 
study  of  Head  Start  graduates  and  their  peers.    They  Examined  differences  in 
the  curriculum  epiphasis  among  the  centers  studied  as  reported*  by  study  direc- 
tors.   The  researchers  found  centers  serving  maihly  black  families  reporting 
that  they  emphasized  academic  skills  more  than  centers  serving  predominately 
white  families.    However »  these  diilerences  in  curriculum  emphasis  did  not 
produce  any  difference  in  the  performance  of  children  in  kindergarten.  The 
only  apparent  effect  was  a  positive  relationship  between  the  length  of  time 
children  attended  centers  with  an  academic  emphasis  and  higher  scores  on  only 
one  of  eight  achievement  scores  (naming  letters). 

Miller  (Far  West  Laboratory^  1972)  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  Far 
West  Laboratory's  Responsive  Head  Start  program  in  12  districts.    Four  hundred 
and  eight  children  ;wero  tested  dn  the  Preschool  Inventory  and  increased  signi- 
*  ficantly  from  pre--  to  posttest.    However,  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  IZ2  of  these  Head  Start  children  and  46  comparison  children  on 
the  Raven's  Progressive  Matrices  test.' 

In  a  -study  comparing  Head  Start  children  who  viewed  Sesame  Street  to  a 
group  participating  in  a  Head  Start  kindergarten  with  a  structured  curriculum, 
Sprigle  (1972)  found  the  nonviewing  grpup  to  perform  significantly  better  in 
first  gtade  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test. 

'» 

In  1972  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  established  a  multisensory  curriculum 
to  foster  child  development  and  stimulate  achievement  motivation.  O'Piela 
(1976)  reports  that  «  sample  of  122  Head  Start  children  made  significant  gains 
on  the  PPVT  in  the  ,1975-76  school  year,  though  the  scores  were  11*8  and  5.3 
points  below  norms  at  pre-  and  posttest,  respectively.    Significant  gains  on 
the  Ape 11  readiness  test  also  were  obtained  for  245  children. 

Dwyer  et  al.  (1972)  studied  the  effects  of  introducing  an  Environmental 
Academics  program  into  regular  Head  Start  classrooms  in  two  counties  in 
Florida.    The  curriculum  involved  matching  number  and  word  cards  to  real  items 
and  using  them  in  additional  activities.    It  was"  used»one  and  one>-half  hours 
per  day  and  lasted  eight  months.    Results  showed  experimental  children  gained 
significantly  and  had  significantly  higher  posttest  means  than  controls  on  the 
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Staaford-Binet.    Experimeptals  were  also  significantly  higher  than  controls  on 
the  Clymer-Barrett  Pre-Reading  Battery,  the  Conprehensive  Mathematics  Inventory 
«.nd  two  of  six  subtests  of  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test. 

In  the  national  evaluation  of  the  Home  Start  program  in  which  children 
and  their  parents  receive  home  visits  aimed  at  enhancing  child  development, 
comparisons  were  made  between  Home  Start,  Head  Start  and  control  children 
(High/Scope*,  1974J.'  After ^12  months  in  Home  Start,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  Home  Starters  and  Head  Starters  on  the  Preschool  Inventory 
(PSI).    However  Both  groups  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  PSI  tha,n  the 
control  group. ^    Differences  were  not  significant  on  the  Denver  Developmental 
Screening  Test  language  scale  or  two  other  language  ^nd  concept  tests. 

Reese  and  Morrow  (1971)  examined  how  the  variation  in  the  structure  of  a 

Head  Star t  program  can  af^^^^   They.,  found  that  j^^   

mix  ^f  the  He<id  Start  program  relates  to  child  gains  on  the  Preschool  Inven- 
tory.   In  this  study  there  were  three  groups  of  varying. socioeconomic  mixes  of 
children.    Head  Start  experimental  group  I  h  ratio  o£  advantaged  to 

disadvantaged  children.    Head  Start  experimental  group  II  h^d  a  25/75  ratio  of, 
advantaged  to  disadvantaged  children.    The  control  group  was  all  disadvantaged 
(but  in  Head  .Start).    On  the  PSI  the  gains  of  both  experimental  groups  were 
signifuantly'  greater  than  that  of  the  controls  from  pre-  to  poi^ttest.  There 
were  n^significant  differences  on  the  Pm  or  the  Test  of  Basic  Experiences, 
General  Concepts.    Unfortunately,  data  are  not  presented  by  subgroup  (disad- 
vantaged/ advantaged)  so  it  is  nots-  clear  whether  the  achieved  gains  were  due  to 
'  different  rates  of  improvement  made  by  advantaged  or  disadvantaged  children. 

^    Similai^ly,  Jones  et  al.'(1975)  examined  conceptual  growth  among  Head 
Starters  in  ten  schools  in  Boston.    The  centers  had  varied  racial  and  socio- 
.economic  mixes.    Though  children  in  all  schools  showed  gains  (some  significant) 
over,  the  operating  year  on  the  Boehm  Test  of  Basic  Concepts,  there  was 'no  con- 
sistent pattern  to  these  gains  based  on  socioeconomic  or  racial  mix.  though 
the  authors  claim  differences  existed  based  on  the  "cultural  emphasis"- of  the 
center,  their  measure  of  this  variable  was  very  subjective  and  unreliable,  as 
they  acknowledge. 

i 

In  summary,  four  major  program  evaluations  (Huron  Institute, ^1974;  Cline 
et  al.,  1980;  High/Scope,  1974;  Jones  et  al.,  1975)  found  no  differences  in 
child  performance  related  to  different  curricula.    Only  Miller  and  Dyer  (1975) 
found  such  differences  to  be  significant  and  they  did  not  last  into  the  school 
years.    Two  smaller  studies  (Willis  et  al.,  1972;  Dwyer  et  al.,  1972)  did  find 
children  in  an  experimental  curricula  to  perform  better  than  children  in  Head 
Start  only,  while  Sprigle  (1972)  found  the  opposite.    Three  other  researchers 
(Mundy,  1973;  Miller,  1972;  O'Piela,  1976)  found  significant  gains  for  Head 
Start  children  in  experimental  curricula,  but  these  results  &re  similar  to 
those  found  in  studies  of  regular  Head  Start  programs. 


^Deloria,  D.    Personal  communication,  October,  1982 • 
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In  conclusion^  relying  most  hdavily  on  the  large  program  evaluations 
where  significant  differences  are  more  likely  to  be  found»  it  appears  that 
there  are  few  lasting  differences  among  different  curlricula. 


The  two  studies  of  the  effects  of  varying  the  socioeconomic  and  racial 
mix  of  programs  are  conflicting.    Reese  and  Morrow  found  a  socioeconomic  mix  to 
enhance  cognitive  performance  ^hile  Jones  et  al«  found  no  consistent  patterns 
as  a  result  of  socioeconomic  qr  racial  mix. 

•  » 
Longitudinal  and  Follow-up  Studies  ' 

A  crucial  question  for  Head  Start  is  the  extent  to  which  cognitive  ^ 
benefits  to  children  are  sustained  over  a  i;iumber  of  years.    Since  the  Westing- 
house  Study  in  196'9^  first  posed  this  Question  and  found  differences  "washing 

out  1^  a^^^^   

^researchers.    The  Westinghouse  results  have  been  attacked  because  of  serious 
methodological  deficiencies  in  the  study  design. ^  Even, without  these  weak- 
ness^s^  the  results  are  not  highly  relevant  for  this  review  because  the  Head 
Start  program  evaluated  by  Westinghouse  was  quite  dif;ferent  than  the  standard 
Head  Start  program  operating  in  the  1970 *s  (e.g.«  the  early  emphasis  on  summer- 
programs  was  abandoned  and  Head  Start  converted  to  eight-  or  nihe^month  program 
terms  shortly  after  the- Westinghouae- results  were  released).  >  ' 

4 

-There  are  ar  number  of  recent  studies  which  address  the  important  question 
of  long-term  impacts.    The  longitudinal  study  which  has  received  the  most 
attention  in  the  past  few  years,  by  Lazar  et  al.  (Consortium  for  Longitudinal 
Studies,  1978 >,  examined  12  different  programs  and  found  significant  differ- 
ences after  six  to  ten  years  between  children  who  had  participated  in  preschool 
programs  and  those  who  did  not.    Those  who  had  actendjed  were  s^gfiif icantly  less 
likely  to  have  .failed  a  grade  in  school  or  to  have  been  placed  iii  special  edu- 
cation classes.    However,  only  two  of  the  studies  (those  by  Miller  and  Zigler) 
examined  Head  Start  programs.    The  others  were  research-directed  interventions 
carefully  prescribed  and  monitored  by  the  investigator's. 

The  following  two  sections  review  intermediate  (follow-up  through  second 
grade  or  less)  and  long-term  (follow-up  past  sedond , grade)  studies  of  Head 
Start. 

Intermediate-Term  Studies  .(Follow-Up  Through  Second  Grade  or  Less) 

Hulan  (1972)  studied  the  test  scores  of  80  children  who  had  attended  Head 
Start  in  1969-70  in  comparison  to  242  children  who  lived  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods and  attended  the  same  kindergarten  classes  the  next  year.    The  Stanford 
Early  School  Achievement  test  was  administered  to  all  the  children  in  the 


^Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation.    The  impact  of. Head  Start;  an 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  children's  cognitive  And  affective 
dcvclopnent.    (Vols.  I-II).    Athens,  Ohio;    Ohio  University,  1969. 
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.spring.    There  were  no  pignificilnt  differences  between  the  two  groups.'  The 
Sr  interprets  this  result  as  evidance  that  the  Head  Start  children^"demon- 
ItrlVed  achievement  equal  to  that  of  their  more  affluent  counterparts  from  the 
same  neighborhood  schools."   As  all  the  children  were  from  the         Title  I 
"Sools,  the  degree  of  greater  affluence  for  the  comparisons  is  probably  slight. 

Larson  (1972)  found  that  Head  Start  children  in  "^^^^^f " /jjjtl^n 

significantly  on  the  Stanford-Binet  IQ  test  over  a  year  while  control  children 
difnot.    At'the  end  of  Icinaergarten  there  were  no  iJi^^^^^^^g^ffHant 
between  Head  Start  graduates  and  controls  on  the  Stanf or d-Binet.  Significant 
differences  favoring  controls  were  tound  on  the  learning  rate  subtest  of  the 
Murphy-Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  but  not  on  i^"^ 
names  tests.    At  the  end  of  first  grade  there  were  no  significant  differences 
on  the  Stanford-Binet.  but  the  Head  Start  graduates  scored  significantly  lower 
than  randomly  selected  nwpreschool.^^  lour^   uiac_.aubteata-.  - 

of  the  istanf or d  Achievement  Test. 

The  Hartford  City  Board  of  Education  (1973)  evaluated  the  progress  of  the 
420  chUdren  who  attend  Head  Start  in  the  early  1970 's.^  The  PPVT  was  admin- 
istered to  300  children  in  October  1971.    In  March  1973.  125  were  identified 
in  tSe  school  system  kindergarten  and  retested.    The  Head  Start  children  were 
13  months  below  their  chronological  age  in  1971  and  10  months  below  in  1973.. 
However .the  Head  Start  children  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  PPVT  in 
1973  than  717  kindergarteners  from  seven  Hartford  inner-citjy  schools. 

Abt  Associates  (1978)  studied  a  stratified  random  sample  of  656  children 
in  32  sites  who  had  attended  Head  Start  in  1976  comparing  them  to  670  non-Head 
Start  children.  357  of  whom  had  no  preschool  experience.    The  children  were  in 
kindereirten  or  first  grade  at  the  time  of  the  study  (the  210  children  in  the 
iollJSeSnrS  S!s.  were^aDout  ten  months  older  than  children.in  other  regions). 
BlAck  Head  Start  graduates  scored  4.3  points  higher  than  their  black  no- 
pi:  ^hSoJ  pee"  ofthe  «ide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WHAT).    White  Head  Start 
graduates  scored  4.1  points  below  their  white  no-preschool  peers.    The  authors 
caution  that  while  the  two  black  groups  were  roughly  comparable  on  demographic 
variables,  the  white  no-preschool  group  members  were  more  likely  to  have 
mothers  .with  higher  educational  levels,  to  come  from  two  parent^ families  and 
to  have  incomes  averaging  i4.000  more  than  the  Head  Start  families. 

Nash  and'.Seitz  (1975)  followed  29  children,  half  of  whom  attended  a  full- 
day  Head  Start  kindergarten, while  the  other  half  attended  a  half-day  kinder- 
garten.   They  were  compared  to  20  children  attending  private 
All  had  attended  full-day  Head  Start  at  age  four.    For  those  who  attended  the 
two  public  programs,  the  full-day  children  were  significantly  higher  on  the 
PPVT.  color-form  attention  task,  box  maze  measure  of  variation  » Peking,  the 
gradiated  i^eg  task  of  structuring  tendency,  and  the  WISC  block  design  at^the 
Ind  of  the  kindergarten  year.    The  authors  felt  the  results  f  ^J^^JJ*;, 
tion  of  fade  out  effects  for  either  the  control  group  which  left  ^tart 
piogram  at  the  kindergarten  level  or  for  the  experimental  group  which  Uft  the 
program  to  enter  first  grade"  ^p.  34). 
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B«e  (1981)  studied  20  children  who  had  attended  Head  Start  in ^ibux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  conparitog 'them  to  20' who  had  not  attended.    She  exaninc^d  their 
rates  of  special  education  pUcenent,  retention  in  grade,  and  perforosane^  on  a 
readiness  test  from  1977-1980 •    She  found  no  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups  on  Special  education  placenent,  or  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test 
scores.   Head  Start  children  were  retained  in  grade  significantly  more  often 
than  the  non-Head  Start  children  in  first  grade  only.  ° 

.  Johnson  (1971)  compared  137  children  who  had  attended  Head  Start  in 
Brevard  County,  Florida,  to  141  of  their  peers  at  Aitry  to  f^-rst  grade.  The 
Head  Start  children  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  First  Grade  Screening 
^   Test  but  the  controls  scored  significantly  higher  oil  the  word  meaning  subtests 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.    There  were  no  differences  on  the  Child 
Behavior  Rating  Scale. 

In  a  folXow-up  study  of  Head  Start  comparison  children  in  the  Home  Start 
program  evaluation,  there  were  no  differences  between  Head  Start  and  Home  Start 
children  in  firs't  grade  on  math  ahd  reading  achievement  tests  or  on  tests  of 
locus  of  control,  social  attitude  and  social  problem  solving.    Though  the  data 
could  not  be  analyzed  statistically,  because  of  noncomparability  of  groups,  the 
Head  Start  children  scored  slightly  b^alow  a  more  advantaged  comparison  group 
on  math  and  reading  (Hig^  Scope,  197S). 

Borden  e£  al.  (1975)  compared  two  cohorts  of  children  who  attended  H^ad 
Start  and  Follow  Through  in  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  to  a  comparison  group  that 
attended  Follow  Through  only.    No  significant  differences  among  groups  were 
found  on  reading,  math  or  spelling  achievement  in  first  grade.    However,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  school  year,  the  second  Head  Start  cohort  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  firat  Head  Start  cohort  or  the  controls  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test's  reading,  arithmetic  and  spelling  subtests.    Differences  on 
the  WBAT  subtests  and  the  Slosson  IQ'test  were  not  significantly  different. 
Both  the  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  programs  used  behavioral  teaching 
techniques. 

Cawley  et  al.  (1970)  compared  two  groups  of  Hefd  Start  graduates  who  had 
attended  the  program  in  the  mid-1960 's  to  children  w^o  had  not  attended.  They 
found  no  significant  differences  among  the  groups  at  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  on  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  the  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning 
Aptitudes,  or  thp  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  with  all  groups 
scoring  in  the  low  average  or  below  average  ranges. 

« 

The  results  of  these  studies  are  split.    Four  studies  show  that  Heacf  Start 
graduates  score  significantly  higher  than  their  elementary  school  peers  on  at 
least  some  tests.    Fourteen  studies  have  at  least  some  results  showing  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  Head  Start  children  and  controls,  however,  two 
of  these  studies  also  showed  Head  Start  superiority  on  some  measures.  Three 
studies  show  Head  Starters  scoring  lower  than  their  peers  on  subtssts  of 
achievement  tests  but,  again,  one  of  these  also  showed  better  Head  Start  per- 
formance on  an  overall  test  and  tjhe  otheir  two  also  showed  no  difference  on 
other  tests. 
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Three  of  these  studies  have  controls  that,  were  more  advantaged  than  the 
Head  St«t  children  on  such  indices  as  family  income,  parental  education,  or 
fMilyUte.    Such  differences  wore  discovered  post  hpc, 

bten  Xleted.    These  differences  make  valid  conclusioni  difficult,  but  cer- 
tainly bias  comparisons  in  favor  of  controls. 

When  the  early  testing  results  from  such  long-term  studies  (discussed  in 
the  f^t^ing  section)  as  Shose  of  Clark.  O'Piela.  Miller,  the  Philadelphia 
ScSoo?  District,  and  Seitz.  plus  Arnoulfs  study  of  8"^«;      h  eJeJei 

"thrnrobsequent  section  on  language,  the  results  are  more  ^f^*"^.* J^^'J  . 
itudies  shbwing  Head  Start  graduates  to  be  superior  into  the  early  jchool  years 
(iee  llble  ?)  compared  to  14  showing  no  differences.    kg^tC,  several  of  these 
.tudieriave  more  advantaged  control  groups.    Nevertheless,  even  though  Head 
Swri  children  may  be  outperforming  their  disadvantaged  peers,  they  are  still 
scoring  well. below  norms  and  their  middle-class  schoolmates. 

Long-Term  Studies  (Fol low-Up  Past  Second  Grade) 

The  most  extensive  Head  Start  longitudinal  study,  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  (ETS.  19W-1976)  has  followed  1.875  <^hildren  and  their 
parents  in  four  locations  since  1968.    Huge  amounts  of  data  wefe  collected 
Siing"  illtt«y  of  developmental  .scales  and  tests.    However,  the  ""^LS  start 
designed  to  eximine  child  development,  not  to  examine  the  ^"P**' 
on'chiWren.    Thus,  though  control  and  comparison  groups  were  also  '"t^f  • 
ire  not  usually  reported  in  ways  that  can  be  used  to  answer  impact  quefftx^ilff— 
(neither  experimental/ control  nor  pre/post). 

One  report  (ETS.  1976.  Shipiii'n.  McKee.  Bridgeman)  does  append  a  table 
.hawing  thi?d  Lade  readini.  math  and  Raven  Progressive  Matrices  Scores  for 
M^iXiS  S? JtlSbjecti  Sid  black/no-preschool  'if^iirer 
levels  are  not  reported,  the  no-preschool  childSren  scored  higher  on  all  three 
tZls  Zl  did  the  Head  Start  children.    ETS  (1976.  Shipman  et  .1.)  also 

^tpoits  selected  data  on  high^per forming  and  l<>':;P«?«™J"!.^?;if  J^ve^^^^^ 

third-grade  reading  and  math  tests  and  their  predictive  Preschool  Inventory 

Sci^esr  Although^Head  Start  attendance  did        <»i "J**?:;*!'"' 

children  on  the  achievement  test  scores,  the  authors  state  that  for  t^ese 

:S    dreS  "i  higher    e^entage  of  black  Head  Stirt-eligible  children  who  h.d^not 

^tended  Head  Itart  or\y  other  preschool  P"f  "'""^J  JJ.J^" 

or  second  grade"  (p.  23)  compared  with  those  who  did  attend  Head  Start. 

Kanawha  County  (West  Virginia)  Board  of  Education       7?)  compared  children 
who  had  attended  He^d  Start  in  1973-74.  to  low-income  children^who  had  not 
:?tended.    Though  the  Head  Start  graduates  '^^^^Sttw^e^th^ 
program,  by  the  third  grade  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  tne 
.  two  groups  on  math  and  reading  achievement  tests. 

in  the  four-curricula  study  by  Miller  and  Dyer  (1975)  described  earlier, 
the  rese^^he'rs  followed  the  children  through  the  "-ef  *.  grade.    Thou^  the 
exnerimental  groups  were  superior  to  the  controls  at  the  end  of  the  Head  start 
yeS"^tlI^re  2"  S  steady  decline  in  all  programs  with  the  sharpest  decline  for 
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(  Table  I 

/  ■        ■  .  ■  ■ 

Results  of  Longitudinal  and  Folloi»-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  Second  Grade  by  Measure 

A  ■  ACHIEVBMENT  TESTS 

■ 


Performance  of  Groups 

Study  Author 

•Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 

No  Significant 
a  Difference 

Controls 
Superior, 

Abt  Associates 

Kindefgprten  for  Non- 
southeastern  U.S. 
children;  First  Grade 
for  Southeastern 
iChildren 

» 

Oh  Wide  Range  Achieve- 
ment Test  (WRAT). 
(White  controls  were 
more  advantaged  than 
White  Head  Start  - 
graduates.) 

• 

- 

1  - 

• 

First  Grade 

On  Illinois  Test  of  Pay- 
cholinguistic  Abilities 

r 

• 

Bee 

Kindergarten,  First 
and  Second  Grade 

On  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Test 

Borden 
First  Grade 

1 

On  reading,  math  or  | 
spelling  achievement  | 

Post-Second  Grade 

On  SAT  subtests  | 

On  WRAT  1 

•i 
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^       ,  Table  1  (Continued) 

W:  :         .  ■  '  .  '  '  ' 

Results  of  Longitudinal  and  Follow-Up  H^ad  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/CoAtrol  Comparisons  Through  Second  Grade  by  Measure 

'     ,  ACHIEVEMEHT  TESTS 


'tf      Studv  Author 

Performance  of  Groups 

Head  Start               1       No.  Siffnificant  1 
Graduates  Superior         1  Difference 

Controls 
Superior 

Kindergarten « 

1  On  Detroit  Tests  of 
1  Learning  Abilities 
•  1  (DTLA)  or  Illinois 
1  Test  of  Psychol inguis- 
1  tic/Abilities  (ITPAX 

1  • 

First  Grade 

..      .  • 

• 

1  On  DTLA,  ITPA,  Devel- 
1  opmentai  Test  of 
1  Visual  Perception  or  ^ 
1  Metropolitan  Readiness 
1  Test  ^ 

• 

Clark 

1  Kindergarten 

On  Vocabulary  atid  Reading  I 
Achievement  Subtests  j 

High  Scope 
First  Grade 

On  reading  or  math 
ach  ievement  •    ( Con*- 
trold  were  ipore  advan- 
tage! •) 

• 

Hulan 

Post-Kindergarten 

1 
1 

1                                ,  . 

On  Stanford  Early 
School  Achievement 
Testa    (Controls  may 
be  mot'e  advantaged.) 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.  TAble  1  (Continued)  , 

Results  of  Longitudinal  knd  Follow-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  Seoond  Grade  by  Measure 

ACHIEVEMENI<TlST^ 


Performance  of  Groups 


Study  Author 

tt^ad  Start 
Graduates  Superior 

No  Significant 
JBfifference 

Controls 
Superior 

"  .      »                         .  * "  ' 

ifohnaolL 

.  Pre-First  Grade 

'  On  First  Grade  Screening 
Test 

On  5  of  6  SAT  ^b-  . 
tests 

On  one  subtest  of  SAT 

*  ^ 

Kanawha  County 
Kindergarten 

• 

» 

*  • 

% 

On  Comprehens'ive  Test 
of  Basic  Skills  (con-* 
trola  came  from  same 
kindergartens,  equiv- 
alence is  unknown) 

• 

Larson  ' 

Poat-Kindergarten 

* 

On  two  subtests  of 
Murphy-DurrtiU . Read- 
ing Readiness  Test  ' 

On  one  subtest  of 
Murphy-Durrell 

Post-First  Grade 

1  On  two  subtests  of 

1  St£Uiford  Achievement  I 

1  Test  (SAT)  1 

\                 c  \ 

On  4  of  6  subtests  of 
SAT 

Miller 
First  Grade  I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

 .  1 

To  children  in  other  Title!  | 
I  schools  and  above  or       I  | 
equal  to  city  norms           |  | 
(including  middle-class      |  | 
children);  equal  to           |  | 
national  norms  on  Cali-      |  | 
fornia  Achievement  Test         r  CO 

Table  1  (Continued) 


Results  of  Longitudinal  and  Follow-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Thrdugh  Second  Grade  by  Measure  , 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  4 


Study  Author 


Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 


Performance  of  Groups 
"1       No  Significant 


Difference 


Controls 
Superior 


oO'Piela 

First  Gra4e 


On  SAT 


Second  Grade 


On  SAT 


Philadelphia  School  On  reading  and^ath  on 

— Diitrict  ~~l  '  'I  StanfordJEatly  School 

First  and  Second  GradeJ  Achieye^nt  Test  and  Cali- 

•       I  fartiia  Achieveiient  Test 
1  in  comparison  to  total 
I  city  school,  population  . 
I  _^  
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Table  1  (Continued) 

Results  of  Longitudinal  and  Fol low-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  Second  Grade  by  Measure 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  AlID  MEASURES  OF  SCHOOL  SUCCESS 


Study  Author 


Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 


Performance  of  Groups 


No  Significan:: 
Difference 


•  Controls 
Superior 


I  Abalton.  Zialer  & 
I     DebUsi  (Seitz) 
I  .  Beginning  of 
J I  Kindergarten 

I— — — —  — — 

I    tEnd  of  Kindergarten 


On  Peabody  Picture  Vocab- 
ulary. Test  (PPVT) 


On  PPVT 


I     End  of  First  Grade 

1^ 


On  PPVT 


i  Bee  ' 
t     First, Grade 
I 


I 

t  Borden 

i     End  of  Second  Grade 

I  

I  

i  Cawley 

I  Kindergarten 


I 

I  Hartford 

I  Mid-Kindergarten 

I  


On  PPVT 


On/Slosijon  IQ  Test 


lOn  Draw  a  Man  Test 
and  PPVT 


On  rc  .<!ntion  in  First 
Grade 
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Table  1  (Continued) 

Reeults  of  Longitudinal-  and  Follow-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  Second  Grade  by  Measure 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  SCHOOL  SUCCESS 


Performance  of  Groups'^ 

Study  Author 

Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 

'  No  Significant 
Difference 

Cbntrolr 
Superior 

Larson 

Pos t-Kindergar  ten 

On  Stanford-Binet 
intelligence  Test 

Post  First  Grade 

On  Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence  Test 

Nash  and  Seits 
Kindergarten 

Full-day  Head  Start  grad- 
uates superior  to  half-day 
Head  Start  graduates  on 

Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children  and 
PPVT.    "No  fade  out 
effect  for  either  group" 

» 

4Z 


the  Bereiter-Engelnann  curriculum  •  •  •  only  the  children  from  the  Montessori 
program  were  equal  to  controla  at  the  last  testing  (second  grade)"  (p.  113)* 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  control  group  differed  from  the  experimentals  on 
some  important  demographic  variables;  more  controls  lived  with  two  parents;, 
more  controls  were  white  children  and  their  family  average  income  was  higher. 
In  first  grade,  the  Head  Start  children  scored  higher  than  children  in  Title  I 
schools  and  6qual  to  city-wide  averages  and  national  norms  in  the  California 
Achievement  Test.    In  the  1977  follow-up,  Miller  found  control  children  to 
score  slightly  higher  than  experimentals  on  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children-Revised  (WISC-R)  but  the  difference  was  not  significant.    On  retention 
in  grade  and  assignment  to  special  education,  controls  performed  better  than 
experimentals,  but  again  the  difference  was  not  signiH£^ailtr  tConsortiun.  for 
Developmental  Studies,  1978). 

In  a  study  of  65  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  children  who  had  attended  Head 
Start  and  Follow  Through,  Seitz,  Apfel  and  Efron  (in  Brown,  1978)  conducted 
several  analyses  of  only  those  children  who  had  attended  Head  Start.  Head 
Start  girls  were  superior  to  non-Head  Start  girls  in  tests  of  general  informa- 
tion, and  intelligence  in  the  third  grade  and  on  achievement  and  intelligence 
in  the  fifth  grade.    However,  Head  Start  boys  performed  significantly  worse 
than  control  boys  on  math  achievement  in  the  third  and  seventh  grades,  with  no 
differences  on  other  measures  of  achievement  or  intelligence.^^ 

Results  of  a  1972-1975  follow-up  of  Detroit  children  who  had  attended  Head 
Start  in  1969-70  are  reported  by  O'Piela  (1976).    Head  Start  graduates  scored 
signficantly  higher  than  children  in  regular  Title  I  programs  on  math  and 
reading  achievement  tests  through  the  fourth  grade. 

Clark  (1979)  compared  a  different  cohort  of  Detroit  children  who  had 
attended  Head  Start  to  those  who  had  attended  a  Title  I  preschool,  also  follow^ 
ing  them  through  the  fourth  grade.    She  found  "positive  e^cts  for  Head  Start 
students  on  vocabulary  and  redding  achievement  measures  at  Dpth  kindergarten 
and  fourth  grade  levels."    Howeirer,  children  in  the  Title  I  g^pup  showed  no 
gains  over  nonpar ticipants  for  both  years,  and  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  Head  Start  and  Title  I  children  for  either  year. 

Rocha  (1974)  examined  the  use  of  special  education  services  in  grades  one 
through  three  by  48  children  who  had  attended  Head  Start  in  Iowa,  comparing 
them  to  a  matched  group  of  48  children  who  were  eligible  but  had  not  attended. 
The  children  were  matched  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  years  of  school  attendance, 
and  achievement  test  scores.    Significantly  more  Head  Start  than  non-Head  Start 


^^Additional  data  on  Head  Start  graduates  who  also  attended  Follow 
Through  are  contained  in  a  series  of  reports  by  Abt  Associates  (Abt 
Associates,  1976,  1977).    Because  those  researchers  were  interested  in  Follow 
Through  effects.  Head  Start  effects  are  difficult  to  access  in  the  reports  and 
thus  are  not  included  here.    Interested  readers  are  referred  to  an  examination 
of  these  effects  in  Collins,  1981,  op.  cit.,  and  to  the  reports  themselves. 
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students  were  found  to  use  speech  therapy.  reoedUl  reeding,  end  psychological 
services* 

Monroe  and  McDonald  (1981)  studied  the  progress  of  130  children  who  had 
attended  Head  Start  in  Rome.  Georgia,  in  1965.  comparing  them  to  88  who  had 
Sot!    in  1980.  the  school-*e*oxd|.  were  examined  for  these  students  who  were  18 
years  old  at  the  time.    Head  St*rt  graduates  were  superior  on  almost  all  mea- 
iuJes.    FoJ  those  still Xn-th^sam^  50  percent  of  the  Head  Start  graduates 
and  33  percent  of  the  non-Head  Stare  children  had  graduated  from  high  school. 
The  remainder  in  both  groups  had  dropped  out.    Fifty-one  percent  <>«  '^e  Head 
Start  students  had  repeated  a  grade  compared  to  63  percent  of  the  non-Head 
Start  students.    Eleven  percent  of  the  Head  Start  students  had  been  placed  in 
special  education  classes  compared  to  25  percent  of  the  non-Head  Start  stu- 
dents.   Achievement  test  scores  at  grades  three  and  five  Jf*^ 
children,  but  groups  had  the  same  median  percentile  at  grade  eight.    The  median 
percentile  for  both  groups  gradually  declined  over  their  school  years  until 
grade  eight,  when  the  median  percentile  for  both  groups  on  the  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  was  nine  percent. 

In  an  impressive  collection  of  studies  (from  1976-1981).  the  Philadelphia 
school  District  evaluated  the  progress  of  children  attending  its  variety  of 
preschool  programs,  including  HeidvStart.    Though  the  measures  used  differed 
^er  the  years  and  the  results  are  not  presented  in  statistical  terms,  the 
reports  represent  a  wealth  of  information  on  a  large  number  of  children. 

In  a  1981  evaluation,  six  cohorts  of  children  up  to  the  fifth  grade  were 
studied.    The  authors  report  the  Head  Start  children  "score  close  to  oj^etter 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  school  district  on  standardised  tests  through 
srade  five"  (p. 10).    This  was  true  even  though  the  general  school  population 
contained  55  percent  AFDC  recipient  families  and  the  Head  Start  sample  was  98 
percent  AFDC  recipients.    Comparing  the  Head  Start  children  to  another  Phila- 
delphia preschool  program-Get  Set  Day  Care,  a  full-day  program-the  authors 
fouSd"o?e  Get  Set  children  scored  above  the  fiftieth  percentile  on  reading  in 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades  and  in  math  at  kindergarten.  Children 
who  attended  either  prekindergarten  had  higher  percentages  *J 
national  norms  in  reading  and  math  through  the  second  8"f;  ^5^"!?; 
attending  prekindergarten  (Philadelphia  School  District.  1976,  1977.  1978. 

1981). 

Goodstein  et  el.  (1975)  followed  an  older  cohort  of  Head  Start  children  in 
Hartford  who  had  participated  in  Head  Start  in  1966.    They  ^o^jf  that    a  sig- 
nificantly smaller  percentage  of  Head  Start  children  f 
dren  had  been  placed  in  special  education  classes  or  retained  in  grade    by  the 
sixth  grade  (pp.  11-12).    There  were  no  significant  diffvences  between  fr'ae  two 
groups  on  academic  achievement,  however. 

Similarly.  Ross  (1972).  in  a  study  of  Head  Start  graduates  in  the  Seattle 
public  schools  through  grade  four,  asked  teachers  to  rate  these  children,  their 
peers,  and  the  Head  Starters'  siblings  on  a  variety  of  developmental  character 
istics*    He  found  no  significant  differences  between  the  Head  Start  children 
and  the  general  school  population  including  children  of  higher  socioeconomic 
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•taCut  on  general  intellectuel  development  though  the  effect  was  less  pro- 
nounced in  language  arts  and  arithnetic  skills.    Both  the  Head  Start  children 
and  the  general  district  population  were  rated  significantly  higher  than  the 
non-Head  Start  siblings  on  these  scores. 

Pinkelton  (1976)  studied  156  fourth  graders  in  Cincinnati  who  had  attended 
Head  Start,  comparing  them  to  their  nonattending  peers.    She  found  no  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  on  measures  of  achievement,  language^  i>roce88ing 
or  classroom  behavior. 

Summarizing  the  trends  in  these  studies  is  rather  complicated  because 
different  measures  of  performance  yield  different  results,  subgroups  of  chil- 
dren (cohorts,  boys  and  girls)  sometimes  perform  differently,  and  results 
differ  within  the  same  study  in  different  years.  t.. 

On  achievement  tests,  some  groups  of  Head  Start  children  perform  better 
-  than  non-Head  Starters  in  four  studies  (Seitx,  Philadelphia,  Monroe  and 
'McDonald,  and  0 'Pie la)  and  some  groups  perform  worse  in  two  studies  (ETS  and 
Seitz).    In  the  Philadelphia  study.  Head  Start  children  also  did  not  score 
as  highly  as  children  who  had  attended  an  all-day  preschool  program.  There 
was  no  difference  between,^ome  Head  Start  groups  and  non-Head  Starters  in 
some  years  in  seven  studies  (Seitz,  ETS,  Kanawha  County,  Monroe  and  McDonald, 
Pinkelton,  Clark,  and  Goodstein).    However ,Tlead7Sta«  «htWreiF-per f ormca  no 
differently  from  more  advantaged  control  groups  in  two  studies  (Philadelphia* 
and  Miller  and  Dyer). 

On  measures  of  success  in  school  such  as  retention  in  grade,  teacher 
ratings,  placement  in  special  education,  and  dropping  out.  Head  Start  gradu- 
ates usually  fare  better.    In  four  studies.  Head  Start  children  performed 
better  on  these  measures  than  their  nonattending  peers  and,  in  two  studies. 
Head  Starters  performed  as  well  as  more  advantaged  controls.    In  one  study 
^  XHocha),  Head  Start  children  used  more  special  educational  services  than 
non-Head  Start  children. 

These  results  suggest  that  while  academic  test  score  superiority  obtained 
during  Head  Start  is  not  consistently  maintained.  Head  Start  children  may  have 
developed  the  desired  social  competence  so  that  they  can  progress  in  school, 
stay  in  the  mainstream,  and  satisfy  teacher's  requirements  better  than  their 
peers  who  did  not  attend  (see  Table  II). 

However,  the  nagging  problem  of  nonexistent  or  noncomparable  control 
groups  confuses  the  conclusions.    On  one  hand,  the  demographics  from  several 
studies  show  that  control  children  often  come  from  families  that  have  higher 
incomes,  are  more  likely  to  have  two  parents  in  the  home,  and  have  higher 
parental  educational  levels.    On  the  other  hand,  parents  of  Head  Start  chil- 
dren who  were  motivated  enough  to  get  their  children  enrolled,  may  continue 
to  motivate  these  young  students  to  pass  and  to  stay  in  school.  However, 
Head  Start  was  a  relatively  new  program  when  many  of  the  study  children  in- 
cluded in  this  section  of  the  review  attended  it.    Recruiting  for  Head  Start 
was  often  a  vigorous  outreach  program  reaching  both  motivated  and  less  moti- 
vated families. 
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Thui  the  queition  remains  of  the  mecheniin  by  which  the  Head  Start  effect 
operate!.    Head  Start  may  affect  chldren'a  learning  directly.    It  may  "feet 
parental  attitude!  and  through  them,  the  child.    It  may  affect  both,  yielding 
an  interactive  effect  on  the  child*!  !choo.l  performance.    Whatever  the 
mechaniam,  Head  Stare  appears  to  be  having  the  desired  effect  of  enhancing, 
aohool  success. 

Impact  of  Experimentai-Jnterventione  ^-   


A  number  of  investigators  have  used  experimental,  time-limited  interven- 
tions to  teach  cognitive  skills  to  Head  Start  children.    The  special  programs 
range  from  music  education  to  the  teaching  of  problem  solving.    Generally,  they 
are  successful  in  that  children  usually  score  significantly  higher  on  posttests 
than  pretests  and  do  better  than  npntreattaent  control  groups. 

Three  studies  report  efforts  to  raise  general  intelligence  through  the 
insertion  of  experimental  programs  into  a  regular  Head  Start  program.    One  used 
a  particular  short-term  curriculum,  the  others  used  volunteers  and  mothers  to 
enhance  learning. 

McGee  (1972)  introduced  the  Bessell-Palomares  Human  Development  program 
as  an  experimental  28-week  training  program  wi^h  a  group  of  nine  children  who 

^WTive-anr-siaT years  old  and  enroHred  tirwAppatacfaian  itead  Start  program. 
The  children  showed  significant  gains  on  the  PPVT  from  pre-  to  posttest  but 
nonsignificant  gains  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  and  the  Develop- 
mental Profile  designed  to  measure  change  in  awareness,  mastery,  and  social 

^interaction. 

A  specially  designed  developmental  progr am ' taught  by  volunteers  was  the 
intervention  studied  by  Wooden  (1976).    For  three  months,  eight  volunteers 
worked  with  12  Head  Star^  children  one  morning  a  week  for  two  hours.  The 
intervention  included  activities  focusing  on  hearing  and  listening,  vision, 
verbal  facility,  touching  objects,  drawing,  physical  coordination,  and  group 
discussion.    These  children  gained  significantly  on  the  Slosson  Intelligence 
Test  from  pre-  to  posttest  while  control  children  who  received  only  the  regular 
Head  Start  program  in  another  coomunity  did  not  perform  as  well. 

»tothers  were  encouraged  to  read  to  their  Head  Start  children  15  minutes  a 
day  in  an  intervention  conducted  by  Highberger  and  Brooks  (1973).    The  JO  chil-. 
dren  in  the  experimental  group  were  furnished  with  picture  storybooks  while  the 
control  Head  Start  students  received  tojrt  from  a  toy  library.    Aftfer  a  17-weelc 
intervention  period,  the  experimentals  were  found  to  score  significantly 
greater  gains  than  the  controls  on  the  PPVT. 

Two  groups  of  researchers  examined  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  teach 
Head  Start  children  problem-solving  or  "learning  to  learn"  skills.    Walls  and 
Rude  (1972)  presented  60  Head  Start  children  with  a  series  of  two  objects— one 
familiar  and  one  unfamiliar  to  the  child.    They  rewarded  the  children  for 
selecting  the  familiar  object,  but' discovered  the  children  would  explore  a 
novel  object  anyway  in  what  the  authors  termed  a  "learning  to  learn  effect. 
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i  Results  of  Longitiudinal  and  Follow-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 

Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  High  School  by  ;Me!a8ure 

f  '  AQHIEVEt^NT  TESTS 


t 

Performance  of  Groups 

'    Study  Author  ^ 

.  Head  Start 
Gr&duateii  Superior 

Ho  Significant 
Difference 

Controls 
1  Superior 

Glark 

IV Fourth  Grade 

Vocabulary  and  Read- 
ing Achievement  Skills 

p 

ETS  ' 

Third  Grade 

. « 

1 

:                   1  * 

High  performers  on 
achievement  tests 

On  reading  and  math  (may- 
npt  be  significantly 
different  from  Head 

~(^90dstein  . 
»    Sixth  Grade 

Achievement  tests 

K«nawha  County 
i     Third  Grade 

1 

Oh  Comprehensive  Test 
of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS) 

\        ■        '         '  i 

Monroe  'and  McDonald^ 
Third  Grade 

Achievement  tests 

9        '            1  .                        •  1 

Fifth  Grade 

Achievement  tests 

 ^Sighth  Grade  I 

t  Achievement  tests       '  I 

•     1  1 

(  1 
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Table  2  (Continued): 

Results  of  Longitudinal  and  Follow-Up  Head  Start  Studies,  Showing 
'   Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  High  School  by  Measure 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


Study  Author 


I- 

I  0*Piela 

I  .  Third  Grade 


Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 


Performance  of  Groups 
No  Significant 


Difference 


r 


On  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills^ 


Controls 
Superior 


I- 

t  Fourth  Gnade 
I- 


i  : 

I  Philadelphia  School 
I  Pisrict 

I     Third  to  Fifth  Grades 

L  

I 


On  Iowa  Te^t  of  Basic 
Skills 


Achievement  Tests 
(controls  were  more 
advantaged) 


I 


Finkelton 
Fourth  Grade 


Achievement  measures 
Language  processing 


Seitg.  Apfel  and  Efron 
Third  Grade 


I  Girls  on  1  subtest  of 

I  Peabody  Indvidual 

I  Achievement  Test  (FIAT) 


Boys  on  4  of  5  FIAT 
subtests;  girls  on 
4  of  5  FIAT  subtests 


Boys  on  FIAT  math 


I-  - 

.1     Fifth  Grade 


Girls  on  1  subtest  and 
total  FIAT 


Girls  on  4  FIAT  sub- 
test s*;  boys  on  FIAT 


1      Seventh  Grade 

r 

r     .  ' 


i  Girls  on  1  FIAT  subtest  I 

I  I 


Girls  on  1  of  4  FIAT 
subtests;  boys  on 
4  of  5  FIAT  subtests 


Boys  on  FIAT  math 
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Table  2  (Continued) 

Results  of  Longitudinal  and  Follow-Up  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Control  Comparisons  Through  High  School  by  Measure 

&  MEASURES  OF  SCHOOL  SUCCESS 


Study  Author 


ETS 
Third  Grade 


Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 


Diffierence 


High  performance  on 
retention  in  grade 


Goods te in 
Sixth  Grade 


i  Special  Education 

I  Placement  and  Retention 

[  in  Grade  -' 


^ller 


Through  Seventh  Grade 


Performance  of  Groups 
No  Significant 


On  retention  in  grade, 
assignment  to  special 
I  education 


Monroe  and  McDonald  Graduation  from  high 

Through  Twelfth  Grade  |  school;  retention  in 

I  grade;  special  educaton 

1  placement 


Controls  » 
Superior 


Rocha 


I 


Through  Third  Grade  | 


I  On  use  of  special 
I  education  services 

I 


£2Si  i  To  non-Head  Start  siblings 

Through  Fourth  Grade    |  on  teacher  ratings  of 

I  intelligence,  language 

I  arts,  and  arithmetic 

 .  L . 


On  same  measures  with  j 
more  advantaged'  gen-  | 
eral  schodl  population! 

I 

 L 
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Table  2  (Continued) 

Results  of  Longitudinal  and  FollowUp  Head  Start  Studies  Showing 
Head  Start/Cpntrol  Comparisons  Through  High  School  by  Measure 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

■  *  .  ■ 


Study  Author 

Performance  of  Groups 

Head  Start 
Graduates  Superior 

No  Significant        1  Controls 
Difference            i  Superior 

Seventh .Grade 

1 

On  VXSC-R 

S«its.  Apfel  and  Efron 
Third  Grade 

,Girls  on  PPVT 

.  Boys  on  PPVT 

> 

Fifth  Grade  . 

Girls  on  PPVT 

Boys  on  PPVT 

— ^ghth  Grade 

Girls  on  PPVT 

1 

Boys  on  PPVT 

1 

\ 

\ 


8hure  iind,Spivak  (1973)  taught  113  four-year-old  Head  Start  children  cog- 
nitive problem-solving  akilla  in  an  effort  to  help  them  handle  their  own  inter- 
personal problem!..  For  example,  the  Authora  would  ask  the  children  to  name  as 
■any  reasons  as  they  could  why  a  child  in  a  picture  was  sad.  ,A  comparison 
group  of  106  children  received  no  training.    The  intervention  lasted  12  weeks. 
The  program  was  found  to  "significantly  enhance  ability  to  conceptualise  solu- 
tioas  to  a  .given  interpersonal  problem  and  potential  consequences  to-a  given 
act"  (p.  7)  as  measured  by  the  Preschool  fnterpersonal  Problem  Solving  Test. 

Two  experiments  introduced  music  training  into  Head  Stfart  programs  with 
aome  auccess.    Adkins  and  0*Ma.lley  (Hawaii  University,  1971)  examined  the 
effectiveness  of  a  music  curr.ifculum  developed  by  thje  University  of  Hawaii" on 
.  39  Hawaiian  Head  Start  children,  comparing  them  to  20  children  who  participated 
in  a  motivation  curriculum  program.    Using  the  Musical  Aptitude  Test  as  a  cri- 
terion, all  children  made  larg^  gains  over  the  school  yearv  but  the  experi- 
mentals  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  controls  on  only  ohe  subtest. 

Young  (1974)  compared  tw^  classes  of  32  Head  Start  children  with  two 
classes  of  32  nursery  school  children  in  terms  of  their  abilities  to  benefit 
from  a  structured  musical  instruction  program.    One  Head  Start  clas8*'and  one 
nursery  school  class  received  the  training;  the  others  served  as  controls.  The 
-  training  lasted  f or  4iin»-week#  and^oneiated  of^  2^  lessone^    There  were  no  sig^ 
nificant  differences  among  the  disadvantaged  experiments Is,  the  advantaged 
experimentals  and  the  advantaged  controls  at  posttest.    All  three  6f  these 
groups  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  Head  Start  controls. 

Specific  cognitive  abilities  and  concept  learning  have  been  the' focus  of 
experimental,  time-limited  interventions  using  Head  Start  children  «id  a 
\  variety  of  teaching  techniques.    For  .example,  Keislar  and  Phinney  (California 
\University,  1970)  iaught  two  groups  of  Head  Start  children  function  words 
(^egative  terms)  using  two  techniques.    In  the  first  situation,  the  children 
received  novel  reinforcement  for  their  successes  or  errors  and  were  allowed  to 
manipulate  pussies  that  were  part  of  the  game.    The  second  group  could  not 
manipulate  the  objects  and  received  only  one  type  of  reinforcement  for  perfor- 
mance\  After  three  days  of  jsame  playing  both  groups  showed  significant  gainjB 
on  a  listening  comprehension  test.    However,  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence betyeen  the  two  groups*  preference  for  the  activity  in  which  they  had  been 
involved. 

« 

Bryson  (1970)  studied  the  teach,ing  of  prepositional  concepts  in  an  experi- 
Hwnt  with  48  Mexican-American  four-year-olds.    One  group  received  instruction 
in  Spanish  only,  one  in  English  only,  and  one  bilingually.    A  control  group 
received  no  Mstruction  in  these  concepts.    After  three  days  df  instruction  the 
three  experimental  groups  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  controls  on 
tests  of  demonstration  and  labeling  of  the  prepositions.    There  were  no  sig- 
nificant differences  among  the. three  treatment  groups. 

B^umenfeld  and  Keislar  (California  University,  1970)  had  30  four-year-old 
Head  Start  children  play  a  "Tell  and  Find  Picture  Game"  ^or  20  minutes  for  six 
days.    The  game  is  designed  to  teach  both  speaking  and  listening  comprehension 
skills.    Children  showed  significant  gains  from  pre-  to  posttest  on  a 
researcher-devised  test  focusing  on  understanding  prepositions.  . 


Cohen  (1971)  taught  letters  to  40  Head  Start  childrien  using  filma.  Chil- 
dren who  were  aaked  to  repeat  the  letter  after  it  vaa  presented  in  the  film 
learned'  aignif icantly  bettef  than  thoae  who  were  not  aaked  to  give  an  overt 
reaponae.    Thia  waa  true  for  both  four-year-olda  and  three-year-olde*  ^ 

Theae  atudiea  denonatrate  overwhelmingly  that  ahort-term,  targeted  efforts 
to  impibve  general  intelligence  and  specific  cognitive  skills  are  successful. 
Essentialiy,  the children  learned  what  they  were  taught  and  they  made  large 
and/ or  aignificant  gaina.  in  ,every,atudy. 

^  » 

When  viewed  againftt  the  leak  frequently  found- positive  effects  of  the 
curriculum  variation  and  long-term  studies,  it  appears  that  these  concentrated 
gaina  are  not  maintained  over  longer  perioiis  of  time,  at  least  with  such 
consistency*  ' 

Impact  on  Perceptual  Development 

A  child 'a  perception  of  hie  or  her  environment  ia  an  important  component 
of  concept  development  and  .cognitive  grgwthi    Perception  is  the  child  s 
"selection,  organization,  and  initial  interpretation  or  categoritation  of  sen- 
'  sory  impressions-^that  ia,  6f  what  he  aees,  hears,  touches,  smells,  or  feels. 
Aa  a  «hild  «ature»  these  abilities  beeome  more  differentiated ,  .the  child  recog- 
nisea  and  reeponda  to  varioue  parte  of  what  is  perceived.    Pour  studies  were, 
identified  in  thii  area,  three  of  which  ha,d  used  experiiiental  programe  to 
enhance,  the  perceptual  development  of  Head  Start  children. 

Geller  et  al.  (1975)  used  cwo  reinforcement  schedules  to  teach  visual 
attending  to  16  Head  Start  children.    One  group  received  praiae  for  attending; 
the  other  did  not.    Thoae  who  received  praiae  scored  significantly  higher  on  a 
teat  reaponding  to  queationa  about  what  they  had  obaerved'. 

Lawhon  (1972)  examined  the  effects  of  two  forms  of  stimuii^instructifin  on 
44  Head  Start  students.    Over  a  one-month  period  one  group  received  perceptual 
training^ uelng  concrete  atimuli  which  progreesed  to  abstract  and  the  other 
received  training  ueing  only  abatract  atimuli.    A  control  group  received  no 
perceptual  training.    Aa  meaeured  by  th'.  Developmental  Teat  of  Viaual 
Perception,  thoae  who  received  concrete  training  had  eignif icantly  "greater 
gains  than  t^e  abatract  etin^uli  group  and  the  control  group.    The  abstract 
stimuli  group  did  not  haVe  gains  significantly  greater  than  the  control  group. 

Rice  (1972),  in  two  studies  with  very  small  samplea  (14  and  8  Head  Start 
children,  reapectively),  found  a  aix-week  perceptUal  motor  training  program  to 
prbd^joe-^o  aignificant  differences  between  children  who  received  the  training 
and  TOoae  who  did  not. 

One  of  the  tests  frequently  used  to  meaaure  a  child's  ability  to  differen- 
tiate objects  and  to  match  similar  ones— Matching  Familiar  Figures—also 


iiMussen,  P.,  Conger,  J.,  &  Kagan,  J.    Readings  in  child  development. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Row.  1969. 
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involves  the  child'e  ability  to  reflect  on  the  t«skt    The  faster  he  acts,  the 
■ore  likely  he  is  to  nake  nis takes •    Further,  reflective  styles  of  problem- 
solving  are  related  to  better  performance  on  tasks  like  reading  recognition  and 
inductive  reasoning.    In  a  study  examining  this  ability,  Sklerov  (1974)'' com- 
pared two  groups  of  16  low-income  kindergarten  children  on  their  cognitive 
style  of  reflectivity-impulsivity*    One  group  had  attended  Head  Start,  the 
other  had  not.    Sklerov  iound  the  Head  Start  children  to  have  a  "significantly 
more  reflective  conceptual  tempo"  (p«  87)  than  the  control  children  as  mea- 
sured by  this  Matching  Fam|,liar  Figures  test. 

From  these  studies,  it  ap'pears  that  special  perceptual  training  efforts 
that  use  behavioral  conditioning  or  which  trftin  children  using  techniques 
appropriate  to  their  develo^eptal  stages  are  usually  successful  in  increasing 
perceptual  abilities.    Further,  Head  ^tart  apparently  helps  children  develop 
more  reflective  cognitive  .ijtyles. 

Impact  of  Head  Stwt  on  Lani^yge 

%  « 

The  development  of  languagie  skills  is  fj^  important  component  of  the  Head 
Start  educational  program*    The  performance  standards  require  that  the  educa- 
tional plan  provide  for  "promoting  language  understanding  and  use  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  encourages  easy  coo^unication  among  children  and  between  children 
and  adults." 


In  the  mid- 1970 's.  Kirk  and  Hunt  studied  Head  Start  children's  problems 
with  combining  understanding  of \  language  with  color* cofcepts.    Two  studies 
(Kirk,  Hunt  and  Lieberman  [1975]  and  Kirk  and  Hunt  [1975])  compared  Head  Start 
children  to  middle-class  nursery  school  children  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
years  on  tests  of  color  identification.    The  authors  found  no  differences  in 
perceptual  identification  (matching  two  blocks  of  the  same  color).  However, 
for  "heard  identification"  ("what  color  is  this  block?").  Head  Start  children 
acored  significantly,  lower  than  nursery  school  children,  demonstrating,  tfhe 
authors  say,  that  "social-class  differences  in  the  semantic  mastery  of  color 
information  by  children  in  their  fifth  year  are  pronounbed"  (p.  314). 

In  an* earlier  study  by  the  same  authors  (Hunt  and  Kirk,  1974),  Head  Start 
children  performed  at  significantly  lower  levels  on  perceptual  identification, 
spoken  identification  and  listening  identification.  The  Heiid  Starters'  scores 
were  also  significantly  lower  on  tests  of  shape  identificfftjLon  and  identifica- 
tion of  numbers  of  objects. 

In  contrast,  Arnoult  (1973)  compared  60  first  graders  who  had  attended 
Head  Start  in  l^ouisianM  to  60  who  had  not.    Those  who  had  attended  Head  Start 
scored  significantly  higher  than  the  nonattenders  on  the  Illinois  Test  of 
Psycholinguistic  Abilities. 

Similarly,  Von  Isser  and  Kirk  (1977)  studied  the  changes  in  psycholinguis- 
tic abilities  of  41  H^ad  Start  four-year-olds.    Significant  gains  were  found  on 
the  ITPA  over  a  six-month  perio4  on  all  subtests  except  the  grammatic  closure 
and  auditory  sequential  memory.    Psycholinguistic  quotients  increased  by  an 
average  of  8.7  points,  a  significant  difference. 
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Enhancing  language  development  by  experimental  treatments  was  attempted 
in  four  other  studies  reviewed  for  this  report.    Matthias  (1972)  studied  the 
effects' of  three  treatment  conditions  on  the  language  of  45  Head  Start  chil- 
dren.    One  group  of  15  Received  a  specific  ten-minute-perrday,  eight^week 
language  program  taught  hy  college  students  in  addition  to  the  regular  Head 
Start  program;  th^  second  participated  in  ten  ndtouleauol  spontaneoui-con^^ 
tion  with  college  students;  the  third  received  Head  Start  only.    The  children 
in  the  language  training  program  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  spontan- 
eous conversation  group  on  the  Visual  Association  and  Auditory  reception  sub- 
tests of  the  ITPA/  but  not  highet  than  the  Head  Start,  alone  group.    There  were 
no  significant  differences  among  groups  on  the  PPVT  or  the  Verbal  Expression  ^ 
or.  Visual  Reception,  or  Audit^ory  Association  subtests  of  the  ITPA. 

Vukelich  (1974)  used  a  Language  Process  program  to  train  low-income 
mothers  to  assist  their  Head  Start  children  in  jlanguage  development.  The 
children  in  this  experimental  group  received  te^  minutes  of  specified  language 
interaction  with  their  mothers  each  day.    Children  in  a  second  experimental 
group  received  ten  minutes  of  interaction  with  icollege  students.    The  control 
group  received  the  regular  Head  Start  program  cfnly.    After  three  months,  chil- 
dren in  the  mothers '-intervention  group  shoved  significantly  greater  gains  on 
the  iPPVT  and  three  subtests  of  the  ITPA  than  children  in  the  college  student 
group.  .However,  the  mother-treatment  group  was  significantly  sjuperior  to  the 
Head  S£art-oniy  group  on  only  one  ITPA  subtest.  -  / 

Hutinger  and  Bruce  (1970)  examined  the  effects  of  adult  verbal  modeling 
and  feedblick  on  the  oral  language  of  Head  Start  children.    Children  who  were 
trained  and  reinforced  for  Jbdelingthe  adult's  language  performed  signifi- 
cantly better  on  a  posttest  SQjiL^roduction  of  adjectives  and  sen^nces  than 

childten  who  were  given  indiscriminant  praise • 

Beissel  (1972)  used  behavioral  modification  techniques  to  increase  the 
verbalization  of  a  single  child  in  a  Mississippi  Head  Start  program  who  rarely 
spoke.    The  child's  frequency  of  verbalization  rose  from  five  percent  of 
IS-second  intervals  to  48  percent  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.'  ^ 

•    /  .        ^  •  .  '  • 

While  the  language  abilities  of  Head, Start  children  have  be^n  fpund  t6  lag 
behind  those  of  middle-class  children,  these  studies  show  that  Head  Start  has  a 
positive  effect  on  language  development,  at  least  in  the  short  run ».  Special 
interventions  using  training,  modeling,  and  behavior  modification  have  all  been 
found  to  improve  the  language  capabilities  of  thesei  children. 

Impact  of  Head  Start  on  Bilingual  Children's  Language 

The  performance  standards  require  sensitivity  iu  program  operation  to  the 
bilingual,  bicultural  child.    The  educational  component  must  involve: 

Having  a  curriculum  which  is  relevant  and  reflective  of  the 
needs  of  the  population  served  (bilingual/bicultural,  multicultural, 
rural,  reservation,  migrant,  etc.).  .  «.   - 
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Having  staff  and  prpgram  resources  reflective  of  the  racial  and 
ethnic  population  of  the  children  in  the  program. 

Including  persons  who  speak  the  primary  language  of  the 
children  and  are  knowledgeable;  about  their,  heritage*  •  •  (p«  9)^^ 

Researchers  are  beginning  to  explore  how  well  Head  Start  serves  the 
bilingual  child.    The  major  study  to  date  was  conducted  by  Juarez  and  Associ- 
ates (1982)  as  an  evaluation. of  the  Head  Start  bilingual/bicultural  curriculum 
models •    Four  hundred  for ty-'two  children  were  studied  in  eight  sites.  Two 
hundred  forty*" three  children  were  in  the  experimental  grdup;  199  in  the  com- 
^       parison  group.    Over  the  course  of  the  Head  Start  yeari  Spanish-ptef erring 
children  in  the  experimental  group  made  significant  gains  over  comparison 
children  on  measures  of  English  language  acquisition!  concept  development  and 
perceptual  motor  development.    They  also  increased  their  use  of  English  by  21 
percent  over  the  year  aud  showed  significant  gains  over  comparison  children  on 
Spanish  Language  Production  and  Conftept  Development.  English-preferring 
experimental  children  performed  as  well  as  comparison  children  on  all  English 
language  measures. 

\      Those  children  in  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  Study  whose  first 
language  was  Spanish  made  gains  in  receptive  language  skills  three  times  as 
great  as  Spanish-speaking  control  children  and  considerably  greater  than 
children  in  regular  Head  Start  programs  (Huron  Institute^  1974). 

In  a  smaller  and  earlier  investigaticni  Robinson  (1972)  competed  the  oral 
language  of  blacki  Mexican-American  and  white  children  in  Arizona.    Of  the  43 
childreni  nine  had  spent  two  years  in  Head  Start i  14  had  spent  one  year  and  20 
had  not  participated  in  Head  Start.    The  author  found  no  significant  differ- 
ences among  the  ethnic  groups  but  did  find  Head  Start  effects  for  black  boys. 
These  boys»  with  two  years  of  Head  Start  experiences  gave  fewer  nonstandard 
English  responses  than  did  boys  with  one  year  or  less  Head  Start  experience i 
4;;^e.|\they  performed  better  on  this  language  cast.    These  boys  also  produced  a 

\         significantly  higher  proportion  of  standard  auxiliary  verbs-  than  dfd  boys  with 

\        one  year  or  less  of  Head. Start. 
* 

As  described  in  the^  section  on  special  interventions,  Bryson  (1970)  found 
that  Hexican-American  children  tutored  in  prepositional  concepts  scored  higher 
than  children  receiving  no  training.    Counterintuitively,  though,  there  were 
no  differences  among  treatment  groups  receiving  instruction  in  Spanish,  English 
or  bilingually. 

Ih  suunary.  Head  Start  programs  with  special  or  bilingual  curricula 
'  apparently  perform  well  in  ^ekssisting  bilingual  children  in  language  develop- 
ment and  the  closely  related  area  of  concept  development,  at  least  in  those 
instances  where  the  languages  are  Spanish  and  English. 


^^Head  Start  Program  Performance  Standards  (OCD  Notice  N-30-364-4). 
Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.    Issued  1975, 
reprinted  1981. 
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Impact  on  Cognitive  Development  of  Handicapped  Children 

Approximately  eleven  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  handicapped*    Their  special  needs  and  cognitive  development  have  been 
the.  focus  of  several  research  efforts. 

The  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  sponsors  an  annual 
survey  of  programs  to  determine  the  level  of  effort  in  serving  these  children 
(Informatics,  1983).    The  range  of  handicaps  is  wide.    In  1981-82,  of  all 
children  classified  as  handicapped,  the  percentage  for  each  conditipn  was  as 
follows: 


Speech  Impairment  60% 

Health  Impairment  11% 

Serious  Emotional  Disturbance  5% 

Mental  Retardation  6% 

Physical  Handicap  6% 

Specifi/c  Learning  Disability  6% 

Hearing  Impairment  3% 

Visual  Impairment  3% 


Blindness  »  less  than  1% 

Deafness  less  than  1% 

The  largest  study  of  handicapped  Head  Start  children,  the  Applied  Manage- 
ment Services  studies  (1978A^  .1978B)  sampled  Head  Start  handicapped  children 
id  two  consecutive  years.    The  types  of  disabilities  found  are  preaented  below. 

Handicapped  Head  Start  Children 
Identified  in  Year  I  and  Year  II 
■  of  AMS  Study 


Year  I  Year  II 

269  children  400  children 

Speech  Impaired                              22%  29% 

Physically  Handicapped                   14%  19% 

Mentally  Retarded^                         13%  11% 
Health  or  Developiinentally 

Impaired                                    11%  17% 

Learning  Disability                        12%  6% 

Emotional  Disturbance                    11%  .  7% 

Visual  Impairment  or  Blind              8%  5% 

Hearing  Impairment  or  Deaf              9%  6% 


Clearly,  the  AMS  sample  had  fewer  speech  impaired,  more  physically  handi- 
capped, and  more  mentally  retarded,  blind  and  deaf  children  than  the  general 
Head  Start  population.    However,  this  is  the  only  large  study  available  of  the 
developmental  progress  of  handicapped  Head  Start  children. 

/ 
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Handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  progrfims,  non-Head  Start  programs  and 
;in  no  program  were  rated  for  their  progress  over  an  eight-month  period. 

Using  the  Alpurn-Boll  Developmental  Profile  which  is  baeed  on  parental 
reporting  of  child  development,  the  authors  found  "few  significant  treatment 
effects  for  most  Alpern-Boll  subscales  by  handicap"  (p.  8.9)  over  the  operating 
year.    However,  there  were  some  exceptions.    Head  Start  children  with  speech 
problems  scored  significantly  higher  on  all  subscales  except  social  skills  at 
posttest  than  children  in  other,  non-Head  Start  programs.    Also,  Head  Start 
children  with  learning  disabilities  or  emotional  disturbances  scored  higher 
than.  non-Head  Start  handicapped  children  on  the  posttest  measures  of  "academic 
age."    Differences  for  physically  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  children 
were  not  significant  on  cognitive  scores. 

Conone  (1979)  examined  the  use  of  volunteer  tutors  to  assist  Head  Start 
youngsters  with  special  educational  needs  (mainly  low  achievement  levels)  in 
Wood  County,  Wisconsin.    Participating  children  gained  an  average  of  four 
months  in  developmental  age  over  chronological  age  as  measured  by  the  Alpern/ 
Boll  Developmental  Profile  in  the  first  year.    In  the  second  year,  three-year- 
olds  averaged  a  20-point  increase  on  the  Preschool  Inventory,  while  four-year- 
olds  gained  an  average  of  16  points.    In  the  third  year,  three-year-olds  gained 
an  average  of  18  points,  four-year-olds,  21.3  points  and  five-year-olds  16.2 
points  on  the  same  test.    No  significance  levels  were  reported. 

Sunmarys    Coaiitive  Development 

Head  Start  appears  to  be  enhancing  the  cognitive  development  of  young 
children  during  the  program  year  as  evidenced  by  a  number  of  studies  showing 
significant  pre/post  gains.    As  the  children  grow  older,  these  gains  begin  to 
dissipate.    As  the  children  move  through  school,  fewer  studies  find  differences 
between  them  and  non-Head  Start  attendees  to  be  maintained  on  achievement 
tests.    However,  several  studies  show  that  Head  Start  children  are  less  likely 
to  be  retained  in  grade,  assigned  tospecial    education,  or  to  drop  out  of 
school.    Because  these  indicators  relate  to  adaptation  to  school  and  social 
•kills  as  well  as  academic  achievement,  it  may  be  that  Head  Start  is  promoting 


mainstream  longer  than  their  non-Head  Start  p^ers. 

There  appears  to  be  little  difference  among  experimental  curricula  or 
between  prescribed  curricula  and  regular  Head  Start  programs.    Perhaps  there 
are  no  real  differences  or  perhaps  Head  Start's  increased  program  maturation 
by  the  time  the  Planned  Variation  program  began  made  "regular"  Head  Start  as 
good  as  special  programs.    Some  researchers  have  speculated  that  there  may  be 
a  threshold  level  of  program  quality.    Once  e  program  passes  this  level,  addi- 
tional efforts  do  not  produce  greater  effects.    Head  Start  may  have  r^^ached 
this  threshold  level  by  the  late  1960 's. 

Head  Start  appears  to  help  children  develop  more  reflective  cognitive 
styles  and  to  enhance  their  language  development,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 
Bilingual  children  appear  to  benefit  considerably  from  their  Head  Start 


social  competence.  Even  though 
they  adapt  better  to  the  school 
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•xperiences,  particularly  in  knowledge  of  English  and  concept  development,  and 
especially  when  the  programs  have  special  or  bilingual  curriculat 

Experimental  cognitive  training  interventions  are  almost  always  success- 
ful in  producing  immediate  gains  on  general  intelligence,  specific  cognitive 
skills,  and  perceptual  skills.    Head  Start  also  appears  to  enhance  the  cogni- 
tive abilities  of  some  types  of  handicapped  children. 

Overall,  Head  Start  seems  to  be  having  positive  effects  on  the  cognitive 
abilities  of  children.    The  effects  are  particularly  pronounced  immediately, 
decline  gradually  into  elementary  and  high  school,  but  evidence  of  them  still 
remains  in  selected  studies  through  the  teenage  years. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  HEAD  START  ON  THE 
EMOTIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHILDREN? 


A  child's  personality  and  his  or  her  ability  to  get  along  with  adults  and 
other  children  are  important  concerns  in  Head  Start  progranning.    The  indepen- 
dent, self-confident  child  is  one  who  is  most  likely  to  be  highly  motivated  to 
achieve*  and  the  cooperative,  nurturant  child  is  most  likely  to  be  popular  with 
other  children  and  adults. Head  Start  aims  to  promote  healthy  emotional 
and  social  development  through  providing  "a  supportive  social  and  emotional 
climate  which  enhances  children's  understanding  of  themselves  as  individuals 
and  in  relation  to  others  •  •  •  gives  children  many  opportunities  Cor  success 
•  •  •  provides  an  environment  of  acceptance  which  helps  each  child! build  ethnic 
pride,  develop  a  positive  self-concept,  enhance  his  individual  strengths  and 
develop  facility  in  social  relationships .^'^^ 


Emotional  and  social  development  have  been  the  focus  of  a  range  of  studies. 
These  studies  have  investigated  the  development  of  a  positive  self-<;oncept, 
the  development  of  curiosity,  achievement  motivation  fnd  self-control,  and  the 
development  of  emotional  maturity*    Several  researchers  also  have  emlored  the 
relationship  between  self-concept  and  achievement •    Other  studies  have  exuiined 
how  the  developing  child  retates. to  peers  and  adults,  and  how  Head  Start 
affects  these  relationships. 

r 

The  studies  in  this  section  should  be  viewed  with  the  caution  character- 
ised by  Walker  (1973)  who,  in  her  book  reviewing  socioemotional  measures  for 
young  children,  severely  criticizes  many  of  the  measures  used  in  these  studies. 
She  finds  that  for  such  measures  "standardisation  procedures  are  practically* 
nonexistent,  reliabilities  are  generally  moderate,  and  validity  is  generally 
poor"  (p.  39 }.^^    The  heavy  dependence  of  these  measures  on  the  child's  verbal 
ability  and  children's  strong  desires  to  please  adults  by  giving  "socially 
desirable"  answers  are  two  of  Walker's  greatest  concerns  about  validity.  She 
feels  that  the  most  valid  measures  are  observational  ones.    However,  most  of 
the  studies  reported  here  rely  on  the  child's  self-report. 

Though  emotional  and  social  development  are  important  goals  of  Head  Start, 
there  are  fewer' studies  in  this  area  than  in  cognitive  development.  Earlier 
reviews  of  the  Head  Start  literature  attribute  this  dearth  to  difficulties  in 
measuring  socioemotional  development  (Hertz,  1977;  Zigler,  1973;  Walker^  1972). 
Still,  Hertz,  Zigler  and  other  reviewers  (Datta,  1972;  Hann,  1977)  have  reported 
that  Head  Start  has  a  positive  effect  on  various  affective  and  social  domains. 


^^Mussen,  Conger  and  Kagan,  op.  cit.  pp.  346,  405 

l^Head  start  Program  Performance  Standards,  op.  cit.  pp.  6-7 

^^Walker,  D.    Socioemotional  measures  for  preschool  and  kindergarten 
children.    San  Francisco:    Jossey-Bass,  1973. 
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The  Eftecti  of  Head  Start  on  Eaotional/PergoMl  Development  - 

The  typical  Head  Start  four-year-old  la  just  beginning  to  develop  thl  per- 
sonality character is tica  that  enable  him  to' break  away  from  his  mother,  control 
his  behavior,  develpp  a  sense  of  self,  curiosity  and  strivings  for  autonomy  and 
achievement. 

*  The  development  of  a  positive  s^lf-concept  is  a  primary  goal  of  Head  .Start. 
However,  the  topic  has  received  little  attention  from  researchers  in  the  last 
decade.    In  one  of  the  few  studies  identified,  Bridgeman  and  Shipman  (ETS, 

1975)  tested  1300  Head  Start  children  apd  found  self-esteem  measures  for  both 
Head  Start  and  non-Head' Start  children  to  be  "unifor^y  high  as  measured  by  the 
Brown  IDS  Self-Concepts  Referents  Test."    These  scores  remained  high  through 
first  grade,  but  had  declined  by  third  grade.    The  authors  suggest  that  "pre- 
school teachers  need  not  stress  programs  designed  to  improve  self-esteem  ... 
(but)  teachers  in  the  early  elementary  grades,  especially  teachers  of  economic- 
ally disadvantaged  children  should  be  particularly  aware  of  their  own  behaviors 
which  may  decrease  thid  initially  high  levels  of  children's  self-esteem"  (p.  73). 

/  ■  ^ 

In  a  case  study  of  the  implementation  of  -k  huaianistic  curriculum  in  a  Head 
Start  class  in  Chester,  Vermont,  Dbdge  (1974)  ejjiitained  effects  on  self-fulfill- 
ment, self-regulation  and  self-concept.    Rating'' the  children's  behavior  in  the 
classroom,  she  concludes  that  "all  objectives^ut  one  record  b'ehavidr  at  the 
3.0  range  in  MaV  which  is  clearly  above  th/^9ecember  range.    In  eacn  goal  area, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  behavior  spetefified  as  desirable  by  the  model" 
(p.  125). 

There  has  been  slightly  more  interest  in  the  relationship  between  self- 
concept  and  achievement.    Washington  (1974)  examined  the  relationship  of  self- 
concept  and  academic  readiness  in  46  Head  Start  children  and  46  middle  class 
kindergarten  children  in  Mississippi.    As  measured  by  the  Screening  Test  of 
Academic  Readiness  and  the  Thomas  Self-Concept  Values  Test,  no'  significant  rela- 
tionships between  self-cbncept  and  readiness  were  found  for  the  two  groups. 

Noland  (1972)  studied  the  self-esteem  of  30  black  Head  Start  children  and 
30  white  kindergarten  children  in  Alabama.    She  used  the  Clark  U-Scale,  the 
S3lf-Esteem  Subtest  of  Children's  Self  Social  Constructs  Test  and  the  Boehm 
Test  of  Basic  Concepts  to  examine  relationships  between  self-concept  and 
achievement.    The  kindergarten  children  scbred  higher  on  the  concepts  test  and 
on  self-concept  as  measured  by  the  U-Scale,  but  no  differences  were  found  in 
the  Self  Esteem  Subtest.    The  U-Scale  was  found  to  be  more  predictive  of 
achievement  in  kindergarten  and  Head  Start  than  the  Self  Esteem  Subtest. 

Bridgeman  and >Shipman  (ETS,  1975)  found  self-esteem  measures  in  Head  Start 
did  not  predict  third-grade  achievement  and  they  related  to  achievement  in  Head 
Start  only  for  urban  girls.    They  postulate  that  self-esteem  is  more  affected 
by  academic  achievement  in  the  ecrly  school  years  than  vice  versa.    In  a  spe- 
cial analysis  of  high  and  low  achievers  in  this  study,  Shipman  et  al.  (ETS, 

1976)  found  that  children  who  showed  the  greatest  gain  in  academic  achievement 
through  the  third  grade  had  a  "continuing  warm  and  stimulating  classroom 
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environaent  combined  with  t  homd  environment*  that  provided  the  child  emotional 
•upport  in  general  and  auppor,t  for  school  activities  in  particular"  <p*  38). 

fBjet  of  a  child's  self-concept  is  his  or  her  racial  identity  and  sex  role 
identity.  Two  studies  examined  relationships  of  race  to  self-concept.  .  In  the 
Jones  et  al*.  (1975)  study  described  earlier,  Jones  examined  a  program  designed 
to  enhance  self-esteem  among  children  in, racially  mixed  Head  Starts.  One  year 
•  the  progradi  lasted  five  months,  the  second  year  it  lasted  two  months.  Signifi- 
,  caiit  positive  effects  of  the  program  for  self-concept  wefe  found  for  the  first 
ydar  and  effects  were  greater  for  boys  than  girls.  The  effects  were  not  sig- 
nificant the  iecond  year.  ,  . 

Spencer  and  Horowits  (1973)  studied  the  perceptions  of  Head  Start  children 
in  regard  to  color— black  and  white.    They  found  both  black  and  white  children 
to  prefer  white,  but  an  iexperimental  procedure  to  reward  children  for  choosing 
black  produced  significant  differences  in  changing  behaviors  over  control 
children.        •     •  ^ 

Rose  (1975)  found- southwestern  Head  Start  boys  to. have  significantly 
stronger  sex  role  preferences  than  girls  on  the  It  Scale  for  Children.  (The 
ITSC  requires  children  to  make  very  stereo typically  male  or  female  choices  as 
between  a  doll  high  chair  and. a  train  engine.)   Also,  teachers  rated  boys  as 
having  more  behavioral  problems  than  girl's,  but  the  teachers  did  not  consider 
the  boys'  behavioT  to  be  extreme,  according  to  the  author. 

I 

'  To  sumar ice,  though  development  of  a  positive  self-concept  is  a  major 
Head- Start  goal,  relatively  little  research  has  been  conducted  on  it  in  the 
last  decade.'  The  experimental  treatments  used  by  Dodge  and  b;^  Jones  et  al. 
apparently  ^id  enhance  self-concept  somewhat,  but  because  o^  the  size  and 

'quality  of  the  ETS  study,  we  tend  to  agree  with  Shipman's  assessment  that  self- 
esteem  is  high  in  the  preschool  years,  and  not  very  smenable  to  enhancement  by 
Head  Start.    At' least  this  appears  to  be  true  the  way  it  is  currently  measured.^  . 
Splf-conceptJiiRa-aot-^een  found  to  be  reliably  predictive  of  current  or  later 
achievement.    Shipman's  suggestion  that  achievement  in  school  is  probably  a 

'  determinant  of  a  child's  self  concept  (rather  than  the  reverse)  seems  plausible 
on  the  basis  of  these  studies. 

/  k 

In  regard  to  racial  identity,  two  efforts  to  enhance  self-concept  in 
racially  mixed  groups  and  by  reinforcement' were  partially  successful. 

On  sex  role  identity,  the  single  study  indicates  stronger  identity  for 
boys  than  gix'ls  on  one  measuri).    Simply  put,  it  appears  Head  Start  boys  are 
more  "boyish"  than  Head  Start  girls  are  "girlish"  and  while  teachers  find  some 
of  this  boyish  behavior  difficult,  they  consider  it  normal. 

Effects  on  Curioaitv  and  Exploratory  Behavior 

Curiosity  and  exploratory  behavior  have  been  exsmined  by  Minuchin  (Temple 
University,  1971),  Feeney  (1972),  Miller  and  Dyer  (1975)  and  Nash  and  Seitz 
(1975).    Minuchin  studied  correlates  of  curiosity  and  exploratory  behavior  in' 

•  '  » 
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18  Head  Start  children  in  Philadelphia.    She  concluded  that  exploratory  beha- 
vior wis  related  to  differentiation  of  self-image,  expectations  of  coherence 
and  support  in  the  environment  (mainly  from  adults) >  and  concept  formation. 

Feeney  (1972)  compared  children  in  two  Head  Start  curricula  (Bereiter- 
Engelmann  and  the  Ilesponsive  Model)  on  measures  of  exploratory  behavior 
(Curiosity  Box),  innovative  behavior  (Dog  and  Bpne),  approach  to  materials  and 
stance  tow&rd  learning  (Free  Play  Observation  Il;istrument),  and  self-sustained 
leaming._during  teacher  absence  (observation).   .Children  in  the  Responsive 
Model  ClasseTTeored  significantly  higher  on  the  Curiosity  Box.    No  differ- 
ences were  found  on  the  other  measures.    The  author  cautions  that  there  were 
more  three-year-olds  in  the  Bereiter-Engelmann  class,  and  that  the  curriculum 
was  not  fully  implemented,  thus  the  results  are  tenuous. 

In  Miller  and  Oyer's  four-curriculum  comparison  study,  all  experimental 
groups  performed  better  .than  controls  on  the  Curidsity  Box  over  the  Head  Sti^rt 
year,  and  the  DARCEE  curriculum  model  students  performed  the  best. 

V 

On  the  Dog  and  Bone  test,' the  Traditional  and  Bereiter-Engelmann  models 
scored  lower  than  the  DARCEE  and  Montessori  models.    Scores  for  all  models 
increased  over  the  subsequent  years  until  second  grade.    The  authors- speculate 
that  because  children  in  the  Bereiter-Engelman  and  Traditional  curricula  had  '  . 
received  mote  negative  feedback  on  answers  and  behavior,  they  were  less  likely 
to  experiment  with  the  test -materials. 

Nash  and  Seitz  (1975)  compared  children  in  a  fuil-day  H^ad  Start  kinder- 
garten to  children  in  a  half-day  kindergarten  who  had  previously  attended  Head 
Start.    They  found  no  differences  between  the  groups  on  measures  of  curiosity 
or  reflectivity,  but  they  did  report  significant  differences  favoring  the  full- 
day  group  on  a  measure  of  variation  seeking  and  on  a  peg  task  of  atruciuring-  

tendency.    Both  of  the  latter  iteqs  are  related  to  motivation  and  the  need  for 
mastery  of  the  environment.    While  the  authors  felt  differences, wer^  increasing 
toward  year  end,  the  large- number  of  assessments  (over  20)  is  cause  for  caution 
in  interpretation  of. the  findings'.*^ 

These  studies  do  not  provide  mu(    enlightenment  on- the  effects  of  Head 
Start  on  curiosity.    They  imply  that  programs  that  are  more  supportive  and  liess 
didactic  encourage  exploratory  behavior  more  jthan  a  more  didactic  .one,  and  that 
a  full-day  program  enhances  performance  on  variation  seeking  behaviors,  but 
these  latter  findings  are  tenuous  at  .best. 

Eftects  on  Achievement  Motivation 

Interest  in  the  motivation  of  children  has  been  apparent  in  Head  Start 
research,  as  have  efforts  to  increase  their  motivation  and  task  orientaj^ion. 
In  Deloria's  comparison  df  Home  Start,  Head  Start  and  control  children ^n  the 
S^aeffer  Behavior  Inventory  (a  parental  rating  scale)  (High/Scope»  1974),  Home 


l^The  more  tests  foir  difference  performed  in  a  study,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  some  will  be  significant  on  the  basis  of  chance  alone. 
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start  children  gained  significantly  on  items  measuriilg  task  orientation  over 
the  progran  year.    Head  Start  comparison  children  did  not  change  significantly 
.  on  these  measures,  nor  did  control,  children'.    Howeve^,  on  a  tester's  rating  of 
the  child's  tesr  orientation  and  sociability  during  testing,  both  Head  Start 
and  Home  Start  children  gained  significantly  over  the  year  on  test  orientation, 
but  not  in  sociability*    The  control  group  performed  in  the  reverse. 

The  results-were  similar  in  a  study  by  Benson  and  Kuipers  (1974).  The 
authors  tested  90  Anglo  and  Mexican-American  Head  £(tart  children  with  the  Pre- 
school Inventory  (PSI).    They  found  the  children's  scores  on  the  PSI  to  corre- 
late positively  with  Classroom  Behavior  Scale  scores  on  extraverslon,  task, 
orientation,  general  adjustment  and  peer  adjustment.    The  scores  were  nega- 
tively correlated  for- ratings  on  introversion  and  distractibility.    No  correla- 
tions were  found  between  ratings  on  hostility  or  consideration  of  others  and 
the  PSI. 

Efforts  to  motiVat;e  children  to  perform  better  were  studied  by  Adkins  and 
O'Malley  (Hawaii  University,  1S71)  and  Quay  (1971).    In  an  attempt  to  teach 
motivation  to  Qead  Start  children  in  Hawaii,  Adkins  and  O'Malley  (1971) 
designed  a  special  motivation  curriculum^    No  differences  were  found  from 
pre-  to  posttest  or  between  ^he  experimental  and  control  group  of  Head  Start 
children  on  the  Gumpgookie  test  which  is  designed  to  measure  academic  achieve- 
'  ment  motivation. 

■   "  / 
Quay  (1971)  examined  differences  in  testing  conditions  %i>  determine  the 
effect  of  using  candy  versus  praise  and  black  English  versus  standard  English 
on  the  scores  of  100  black  Head  Start  children  on  the  Stanford-Binet.    No  dif- 
ferences were  found  for  reward  or  language  style.    In  these  two  studies,  the 
special  interventions  had  no  effect  on  changing  the  achievement  motivation  of 
the  children. 

The  concept  of  locus  of  control,  the  degree  to  which  a  child  feels  he  or 
"  she  has  some  internal  control  over  what  happens  to  him  or  her,  is  related  to 
internal  drive  for  achievement.    This  contrasts  with  an  external  locus  of  con- 
trol, in  which  events  are  perceived  as  controlled  by  chance  or  luck.    The  child 
who  feels  a  sense  of  control  is  more  likely  to  strive  for  achievement  than  "one 
who  feels  his  or  her  effoi^ts  have  little  effect.    Stephens  and  Oelys  (1973) 
found  lower  internal  control  scores  for  55  Head  Start  childteo  than  50  middle- 
class  nursery  school  children,  but  no  differences  between  black  and  white  Head 
Start  children  measured  by  the  Stephens-Delys  Reinforcement  Contingency  Inter- 
view (SDRCI)  (19>3).    Stephens  (1973)  also  found  that  A  Monteasori  preschool 
program  increased  internal  control  scores  more  than  a  Head  Start  or  a  more 
structured  preschool  program  as  measured  by  the  SDRCI,  but  the  difference  was 
not  -significant .  . 

The  degree  to  which  a  child  can  control  his  behavior  can  also  affect 
achievement.    Seit»  (1972)  studied  the  relationship  of  an  analytic  style  of 
•    children  on  the  Preschool  Embedded  Figures  Test  (PEFT)  to  several  measures  of 
impulse  control.    For  the  sample  of  47  Head  Start  children,  she  found  signifi- 
cant positive  relationships  between  the  PEFT  and  one  measure  of  inhibition  of 
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motor  control.    She  also  found  a  positive  relationship  between  the  analytic 
factor  in  the  WPPSI  and  a  teacher  rating  of  capacity  for  impulse  control. 

Also  of  possible  relevance  to  achievement  is  a  child's  liking  or  dj^li^jn* 
of  schoo?.    Seitz,  Apfel  and  Efron  (Brown.  1978)  followed  two  cohorts  of  Head 
Sta"  and  Follow  J^rough  children  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  through  the  eighth 
arSe.    The/  found  the  second  cohort  of  Follow  Through  girls  significantly  less 
liMy  to  repoi^t  that  they  liked  school  than  the  girU  who  had  not  attended 
"Folloi  Jhrough  even  though  the  Follow  Through  girls  were  better  Performers  than 
the  c^t^ols.'  There  were  no  differences  for  the  other  groups.    The  authors 
.ttriSlte  this  difference  between  the  girls  to  "reflect  an  awareness  of  what  a 
more  positive  school  experience  could  be"  (p.  106).    This  finding  i» 
IVth  that  of  Shipman  (ElJS.  1975).  reported  in  greater  detail  in  a  subsequent 
sectioli  of  this  chapter • 

These  studies  reveal  that,  on  some  measures.  Head  Start  children  score 
higher  pn  test  orientation  than  controls,  but  np,t  on  task  orientation.  Task 
oJienta^ibn  has  been  found  to  relate  to  performance  '"'^ 
Start  children.    Special  efforts  to  improve  achievement  motivation  are  not 
found  to  be  successful*    Head  Start  children  score  lower  than  middle  class 
children  on  locus  of  control  measures  and  different  curricula  appear  to  have 
little  differential  effect  on  this  characteristic    Finally,  a  liking  or 
disliking  of  school  is  not  necess^arily  related  to  performance  in  school  for 
the  children  studied.  '  ' 

Social  Development  and  Interactions  ^* 

He^d  Start  is  one  of  the  first  extended  extrafimilial  social  expediences 
for  pirticijiting  children.    The  questi6n  of  how  Head  Start  affects  that  social 
development  is  an  important  one.  but  rone  that  has  not'  received  a  «reat  d6al  of  . 
It^eSn  in  the  literature.    The  studies  that  exist  focus  most  closely  on 
school-related  social  behavicr. 

Pinkelton  (1976).  in  her  dissertation  study  of  156  fourth  graders  in  ^ 
Cinciniafi  who  had'a«ended  Head  Start,  found  no  ^^if^^^-^'^^^S^-;^^^^^^ 
and  non-Head  Start  children  on  the  Devereaux  Elementary  School  Behavior  Rating 
IVallT  sL  did  find  that  former  Head  Start  students  who  had  been  referred  to 
tSe  school  system's  special  services  program  were  Zl  lTre- 

tive.  withdrawn,  and  rigid  than  their  nonreferred  Head  ^tfrt  peers,   They  were 
also  more  apt  to  cause  classroom  disturbances,  to  work  slowly,  and  to  give 
irrelevant  responses  to  questions. 

A  1978  Abt  -Associates  study  compared  656  Head  Start  graduates  from  99 
centers  to  670  non-Head  Start  children  via  teacher  ratings.    Head  Start  chil 
d^en  Hored  higher  on  proximity  and  attention-seeking,  were  less  conflicted  in 
Sese  tjpes  of  beSavioJs.  and  tanked  higher  on  assertive/aggressive  behaviors. 
-JSe  authSrs  interpret  thise  findings  as  showing  that  "Head  Start  f 
more  to  seek  closeness  with  other  children  and  adults,  attention  from  others 
and  to  a  certain  extent  more  help  from  others.    At  the  same  time  they  are  more 
Hrect  and  consistent  and  less  confused  or  vacillating  i;^'*»S"/f,i;;i'iS^iIdren 
suggesting  a  higher  level  of  confidence  or  certainty.    Also  Head  Start  children 
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tended  to  be  rated  higher  on  their  displays  of  physical  or  verbal  aggressive 
behavior"  (1978B,  p.  22). 

Similarly,  Rqss  (1972),  in  a  study  of  Head  Start  graduates  in  the  Seattle 
public  schools,  asked  teachers  to  rate  these  children,  their  peers,  and  the 
Head  Starter's  siblings  on  a  variety  of  developmental  characteristics.  He 
found  no  significant  differences  between  former  Head  Start  children  and  the 
more  advantaged  general  fchdol  population  on  social  or  emotional  development. 
Both  -the  Head  Start  children  and  the  general  district  population  were  rated 
significantly  higher  than  the  non-Head  Start  siblings  on  these  scores. 

I 

The  effect  on  social  skills  of  variation  of  the  curriculum  was  studied  by 
Rentfrow  et  al*  (1975)«    They  compared. a  class  using- a  special  curriculum  to 
eticourage  children  to  learn  through  all  their  senses  and  to  actively  partici* 
pate  in  the  learning  prpceas  to  Head  Start  classes  using  more  traditional 
approaches,    llsing  the  McCarthy  Scale  of  Children's  Abilities  as  the  measure, 
the  authors  found  minimal  differences  between  the  two  groupa^  on  the  societal 
arts  and  skills  cluster  of  the  tests  on  gains  from  pre-  to  posttest. 

Similarly,  Shure  and  Spivak  (1973)  used  a  special  teaching  approach  to  help 
113  Head  Start  students  think  for  themselves  in  ways  to  solve  their  interper- 
\      sonal  problems  and  to  carry  out  these  strategies.    The  intervention  appeared  to 
help  all  the  children  but  especially  those  who  were  *4no8t  aberrant."    It  helped, 
equally.  Children  who  were  very  impulsive  or  very  inhibited. 

In  a  large  study  of  the  effects  of  a  bilingual-bicultural  curriculum  on 
Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking  children,  'Juarez  and  Associates  (1982) 
examined  the  socioemotional  behavior  of  a  si^bsample  of  46  children  of  whom  26 
were  Spanish- preferring.    Observations  revealed  increases  in  the  "average  pro- 
portion of  appropriate  socioemotional  behavior  over  the  preschool  year."  This 
increase  was  largely  due  to  gains  of  58  percent  of  the  children  in  motivation. 
i;|iroughout  the  year  the  majority  of  observed  behaviors  in  the  area  of  self- 
esteem  were  positive.    Inappropriate  behavior  increased  at  year-end,  due,  the 
authors  said,  to  "waning  interest  in  preschool  9S  summer^  vacatioa^^approaches 
leading  to  less  participation  in  group  activities"  (p.  73).  ^ 

Reese  and  Morrow  (1971)  examined  the  impact  of  varying  the  socioeconomic 
mix  of  a  Head  Start  program  on  the  social  behavior  of  children.    These  authors 
found  as  the  level  of  socioeconomic  mix  increases  there  ia  an  increase  in 
'    interaction  between  the  children  anJ  adults  and  a  decrease  in  interactions 

among  children.    As  the  mix  decreases,  (i.e.,  the  group  becomer.  more  socioeco- \ 
nomically  homogeneous),  the  children  mix  more  with  each  other* 

In  this  study  there  were  three  groups  of  varying  socioeconomic  mixtures. 
Head  Start  experimental  group  I  had  a  50/50  ratio  of  advantaged  to  disadvan- 
taged chridren.    Head  Start  experimental. group  II  had  75  percent  disadvantaged 
and  25  percent  advantaged.    The  Head  Start  control  group  was  all  disadvan- 
taged.   The  experimental > groups  had  significantly  greater  sain  scores  than  the 
control  group  on  persistence,  field  independence,  and  prognosis  for  a  child  to 
do  well  in  kindergarten^ on  the  Cincinnati  Autonomy  Test  Battery.    On  the  Kansas 
Social  Interaction  Observation  Scale,  the  children  in  the  most  equally  mixed 
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group  scored  significantly  higher  gains  thAn  the"  other  groups  for  subseores  on 
interaction  with  adults.    Gains  in  interaction  among  p^ers  were  highest  for  the 
control  group,  with  the  second  experimental  group  almost  as  close.    The  authors 
also  found  the  liore  mixed  groups  increased  significantly  more  than  the  control 
on  the  Preschool!  Inventory  over  the  operating  year. 

Unlik^  perflormance  in  the  cognitive  realm  where  Head  Start  children  fall 
below  the  gener«^l  school  population  in  performance,  the  social  behavior  of 
these  children  has  been  found  to  be  similar  to  their  schoolmates  in  se-veral  ^ 
studies.    Indeed,  the  Abt  study  found  them' more  sociable  (in  th^se  researchers 
terms)  and  also  inore  assertive  and  aggressive  than  their  peers/    Two  studies 
found  positive  benefits  from  experimental  interventions  or  particular  curricula 
in  enhancing  social  skills,  while  another  found  no  difference  between  an  exper- 
iiantal  program  and  regular  Head  Start.   -Reese's  examination  of  socioeconomic 
mixing  presents  ^  dilemma  of  conflicting  goals  for  Head  Start  as  cognitive 
gains  apparently;  result  from  a.moce  heterogeneous  grouping  while  tliis  structure 
produces  less  infraction  among  children  and  more  between  children  and  adults. 

,  Longitudinal  Studies  of  Emotional  ai^d  Social  Development 

Other  than  ^he  Seitz  and  Ross  studies,  cited  i     -he  earlier  section,  only 
two  studies  were  located  that  examined  the  socioemotional  development  of  Head 
Start  children  longitudinally. 

■  '  •  . 

Miller  and  Dyer  (1975),  ia  their  comparison  of  four  types  of  Head  Start 
curricula,  found  that  children  who  participated  in  DARCEE  and  traditional 
classes  scored  higher  on  verbal-social  participation  through  the  end  of  th6 
second  grade  than  did  controls  or  theii:  peers  in  Montessori  or  Bereiter-  / 
Engelmann  classes.    Scores  for  children  in  all  programs  except  Bereiter-  / 
Engelmann  increased  over  the  four  years  on  the  Curiosity  Box  test  which,/ 
correlates  with  social  competency  measures.    They  also  declined  somewhfC  m 

aggression  ratings.  /  , 

/  ^  ;      .  . 

Shipman's  ETS  study  of  Head  Start  children  in  four  locations  beg^h.  prior 
to  their  entry  into  Head  Start  in  1969.    Her  work  reveals  much  about  fhf>  , 
characteristics  of  these  children  over  time,  but  ^ew  direct  comparisdhs  to 
npn-Head  Start  children.    As  mentioned  earlier,  onsthe  Brown  IDS  Sel^-Concept 
Referents  Test,  Shipman  found  the  children  to  score  very  highly  on  |elf-esteem 
even  prior  to  Head  Start,  but  their  scores  dropped  by  uhird  grade  (ETS,  1975). 

Children's  scores  on  the  measure  for  achievement  motivation  (the  Gumpgookie 
Test)  were  found  to  be  predictive  of  third-grade  reading  scores  for  boys  and 
girls  in  both  the  urban  and  rural  sites.    The  predictive' ability iTor  this  test 
was  quite  mixed  on  measures  of  math  or  problem-solving  ability.  /The  same  was 
true  of  tl^e  first  grade  Schaefer  Task  Orientation  test  ratings  ^xcept  that 
these  ratings  were  predictive  of  reading  and  math  achievement  ft>v  urban  girls 
at  third  grade.    Self-reported  school  enjoyment  was  high  for  all  children  in 
first  and  third  grades  and  significantly  highei  for  Head  Start  boys  in  the 
third  grade.  ; 
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Ratings  of  children's  task  orientation  by  their  first  grade  teachers 
correlated  highly  with  third-grade  achievement  and  significantly  added  to  '  , 
predictions  from  Head  Start  year  achievement  scores*    The  author  concludes: 

While  telf-reports  by  low-SES  black  children  in' first  grade 
indicated  that  they  enjoyed  school  and  had  high  levels  of 
achievement  motivation,  these  positive  attitudes  were  not 
reflected  in  their  basic  reading  and  math  skills,  or,  espe- 
cially in  boys,  in  task-oriented  behaviors  as  perceived  by 
-   their  teachers*    Thus,  while  developing  positive  attitudes 
may  be  necessary  for  school  success,  it  is  obviously  not 
sufficient;  teachers  also  Aust  provide  adequate  instruction 
on  the  appropriate  task-related  behaviors.    Also,  the  School 
environment  must  reinforce  and  sutitain  such  interest  and 
motivation.    Of  course,  the  extent  to  which 'the  teswheifs' 
.  perception  of  low-SES'  black  children  as  less  task  oriented  "[ 
created  an  expectancy  cycle  of  effects. is  unknown,    (p.  78) 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Seitz,  Ross,  Miller  atid  Dyer, 
and  Shipman  that  self-esteem  declines  once  a  Head  Start  child  entWs  school. 
However,  Head  Starters  appear  to  perform  as  well  as  their  more  advantaged  peers 
into  the  early  school  years  on  social  development. 

Impact  of  Head  Start  on  Emotional  and  Social  Development  of 
Handicapped  Children 

*  '  ■  ♦ 

the  AMS  study  of  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  evaluated  their  prog- 
ress in  social  development,  comparing  tliem  to  children  in  non-Head  Start 
programs.   The  authors  concluded,  "Head  Start  children  showed  less  adult- 
oriented  behavior  and  more  positive  child  interactions  than  their  non-Head 
Start  peers  over  the  course  of  the  program  year"  (Applied  Management  Sciences, 
1978B,  p.  8.46). 

^  These  investigators  also  found  that  across  all  handicapping  conditions. 
Head  Start  children  achieved  greater  developmental  gains  on  self-help  skills 
thau  non-Head  Start  children.    These. differences  were  significant  only  for 
children  who  were  speech- impaired  or  physically  handicapped. 

Of  the  handicapped  children  in  the  59  Head  Start  programs  studied,  AMS 
found  66  percent  to  be  "socially  int< grated"  in  classroom  activities,  24  per- 
cent were  somewhat  socially  integrated,  and  ten  percent  were  considered 
socially  isolated.    More  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  retarded 
children  were  isolated  than  were  children  with  physical  handicaps  (AMS,  1978A). 

Similarly,  HEW's  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  found  Head  Start  to  be 
"very  successful  in  maihstreaming  the  handicapped."   They  found  handicapped 
children  to  be  "well  integrated  into  the  classroom"  (HEW,  1977,  pp.  40-41). 
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The  effects  of'  Head  Start  on  social-emotional  development  are  as  broad  and 
amorphous  as  the  area  itself.    However,  a  few  conclusions  can  be  (^rawn. 

Self-esteem  appears  to  be  at  ceiling  levels  in  preschool  and  the  addi- 
tional effects  of  Head  Start  on  it  are  hard  to  determine  and  little  studied.  • 
However,  some  special  interventions  designed  to  enhance  self-esteem  appear  to 

be  successful  over  the  short  term* 

■'         .  '  .» 

Self-esteem  does  not  reliably  correlate  with  'c^rrent  achievement  nor  con- 
sistently predict  later  School  achievement  in  Head  Start  children.  Further, 
self-esteem  declines  once  the  child  enters  school. 

In  terms  of  affective  behavior  that  relates  to  achievement,  there  iy&ome 
evidence  that  curricula  that  are  less  didafStic  and  provide  less  negatiy€  rein- 
forcement to  the  child  may  enhance  curipsity.  A  full-day  program  m^ increase 
variation  sieeking  behavior. 

Head  Start  children  hive  been  found  to  increase  on  somr^easures  of  task 
orientation  Over  the  prografc  year  and  task  orientation  h^s^been  found  to  cor- 
relate with  intenigence  in  Head  Start  children.    In  cpfitrast*  special  efforts 
to  increase  the  related  ability,  of  achievement  motijfition  have  not  been 
successful.    Similarly,  ^tudie^  to  date  find  Head^tai^t  children  lower  than 
middle-class  children  on  measures  of  locus  of  ^dntrol  and  Head  Start  has  not 
been  found  to, increase  these  scores. 

On  social  development.  Head  Start  oMldren  are  usually  rated  no  different 
from  the  general  school  population,  iltowever,  they  have  been  found  to  be. more 
aggressive  and  more  attention  seekifig,  but  alsb  more  sociable  and  assertive 
than  thieir  peers. 


Some  studies  show  positive ^effects  on  social  develppment  after  participa- 
tion in  a  program  with  a/ipecial  curriculum.    Children  from  some  types  of  Head 
Start  curricula  maintain  superiority  on  pocial  participation  tjirough  the  second 
grade.    Further,  ojitf8tu4y  found  that,  as  the  socioeconomic  mik  approaches 
equality,  child^n  interact  more  with  teachers  and  less  with  each  other.. 

Head  Start  is  fairly  successful  at  socially  integrating  handicapped  chil- 
dren into  their  programs.    Physically  handicapped  children  show  more  gains  in 
social  development  than  do  children  with  mental  or  emotional  disabilities. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  HEAD  START 
ON  THE  PHYSICAL  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN? 

Very  few  atudiea  have  been  undertaken  to  measure  the  effects  of  Head  Start 
on  the  health  of  Children.    Those  studies  which  do  analyze  health  status  are 
usually  cross-sectional  surveys  of  Head  Start  childrien. 

Twenty  studies  pertaining  to  health  were  identified  for  this  review.  The 
largest  number  of  these,  ten,  deal  with  g<ineiral  health,  three  deal  with  nutri- 
tioi;ial  status,  three  with  dental  health  and  t^  remainder  with=  physical  devel- 
opmisnt  and  the  health  of  handicapped  children.    No  studies  of  niental  health 
were  found*  / 

J      According  to  the  performance  standards.  Head  Start  programs  must  provide 
comprehensive  health  services  to.childten.    These  should  include  medical  and 
dental  screening  and  treatment,  immuiiisations,  mental  health  services,  health 
education, c nutritional  services,  ai^^d  services  to  hand'icapped  children.  The 
need  for  such  services  is  Qividenc^d  by  research  on  the  health  status  of  low- 
income  children.    Seham  (1970)  cites  data  on  children  entering  an  urban  Head 
Start  center  showing  that  34  percent  had  not  seen  a  physician  in  two  shears,  75 
percent  had  never  seen  a  . dentist,  about  14  percent  were  not  born  in  hospitals 
and  SO  percent  had  not  been  immunized  against  childhood  diseases. 

s 

Similarly,  in  Shipman's  longitudinal  study  of  1,800' Head  Start  children 
in  four  communities.  (ETS,  1971),  "a  highei;  frequency  pf  health-related  prob- 
lems were  found  (among  these  children)  than  is  found  with  upper  socioeconomic 
groups*"   There  were  "more  prenata-l,  birth  and  postnatal  complications,  more 
abnormal  findings  on.  the  visual  and  auditory  screening  tests ,  higher  suggested 
incidence  of  neurological  problems,  below  average  , hemoglobin  levels,  and  fewer 
.  immunizations"  (p.  39).  « 

■  Mason  (1973)  providefs  additional  evidence  of  potential  health  problems  of 
a  sample  of  295  black  Head  Start,  children  in  Harrison  County,  Mississippi: 
.84  had  positive  sickle" cell  trait  tests. 

Because  so  few  studies  address  direct^ly  the  effects  of  Head- Sr. art  on 
child  health,  this  review  included  studies  which  report  simply  wh(;Hj»r  ..health 
.s.ervices  were  being  provided.    The  provision  of  services  is  considered  a  proxy 
for  identifiable  impacts.    The  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
conducts  an  annual  survey  of  Head  Start  programs  to  determine  compliance  with 
performance  standards.    This  survey,  called  the  PIR  because  it  is  based  on  Pro- 
gram Information  Reports  completed  by  the  local  programs  themselves,  contains 
information  on  the  delivery  of  health  services.    The  1981-82  PIR  (Maxima,  1983) 
reports  that  84  percent  of  the  over  340,000  children  enrolled  had  completed 
medical  screenings  by  the  end  of  the  year.    Of  these,  25  percent  were  diagnosed 
as  needing  medical  treatment  and  95  percent  ot  those  received  it.  Ninety-three 
percent  of  all  children  were  up-to-date  on  their  immunizations  by  year  end. 

An  evaluation  of  the  health  component  in  a  1977  Service  Delivery  Assess- 
ment (HEW,  Region  III,  1977)  studied  29  "representative"  Head  Start  programs  in 
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•ix  regions.    It  noted  that  "Most  programs  have  developed  strong  health  compo- 
nents and  nutritionally  adequate  food  service"  (p.  5).    The  report  states  that 
"spot  checking  of  records  and  discussions  with  parents  confirmed  the  program  s 
claim  of  100  percent  immunized"  (p.  36).    The  provision  of  mental  health  ser- 
vices wr«  lesp  adequate  due  to  the  irregular  quality  of  these  services  m  the 
communities.    The  major  health  problems  of  Head  Start  children  cited  by  the 
study  were  speech,  hearing  and  vision,  with  dental  disease  being  foremost  m 
areas  lacking  fluoridated  water.    The  study  found  52  percent  of  the  centers  to 
be  in  full  compliance  with  health  performance  standa^rds  and  22  percent  more  to 
be  only  slightly  out  of  coi^pliance. 

Other  surveys  generally  point  to  Head  Start  effectiveness  in  providing 
health  screening  and  immunization,  but  to  less  success  in  providing  medical 
treatment.    In  an  evaluation  of  30  Head  Start/EPSDT  demonstration  projects  (of 
a  200-project  population),  Boone,  Young  and  Associates  (1976)  extrapolated 
from  their  data  to  project  that  125,985  children  had  been  screened  for  health 
prol^lems  during  the  program's  first  year.    This  was  a  "four-fold"  increase  over 
the  previous  year.    One  out  of  five  children  screened  was  diagnosed  or  treated, 
generally  for  chronic  or  acute  conditions.    Dental  care  was  the  most  prevalent 
service  provided— again  "four-fold"  over  the  previous  year.    Ninety-two  per- 
cent of  the  Head  Start  children  classified  as  needing  mental  health  services 
received  psychological  testing  but  only  13  percent  were  counseled  or  referred  • 
for  other  services. 

Reyes  Associates  (1980)  reported  less  success  in  screening  and  treatment 
by  migrant  Head  Start i programs.    Their  survey  of  77  migrant  Head  Start  centers 
identified  medical  screening  of  522  children  which  revealed  medical  problems 
and  resulted  in  treatment  for  335  children.  ,  Only  42  of  77  surveyed  programs 
had  screened  all  children  enrolled.    Children  at  40  of  these  centers  had  dental 
problems  and  238  of  30|9  referred  (73%)  were  treated.    Thirty-seven  programs  had 
screened  migrant  children  for  develomental  problems  resulting  in  83  referrals 
and  treatment  of  37  children  (44%).    Immunizations  were  up  to  date  for  about 
40  percent  of  the  children. 

The  1981-82  PIR  Sufvey  (Maxima,  1983)  reports  similar  findings  on  migrant 
programs.    Though  about  the  same  percentages  of  migrant  children  (26.6%)  as 
regular  Head  Start  children  (25.3%)  are  identified  as  needing  medical  treat- 
ment, migrant  programs  fall  below  regular  Head  Start  programs  on  the  percen- 
tages of  children  screened  and  treated,  as  shown  below: 


Percentage  of  Children  Receiving 
Medical  Screening 

Percentage  of  Children  Receiving 
Needed  Medical  Treatment 

Percentage  of  Children  Receiving 
Dental  Exams 


Head  Start 

Migrant 

Average 

Average 

84.2 

62.6 

94.8 

90.8 

78.2 

53.4 
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'  Percentage  of  Children  Receiving 

Needed  Dental  Treatment  92.9  80.7 

Percentage  of  Children  Up-to-Date 

in  Immunizations  92.6  76*9 

A  comparison  of  health  services  received  by  Home  Start  and  Head  Start 
children  was  presented  by  Deloria  (High/Scope,  1974).    Head  Start  children  had 
received  significantly  more  immunizations,  had  better  diets,  and  had  visited  a 
doctor  more  recently  than  Home  Start  children.    Further,  Home  Start  children 
received  better  medical  care  than  control  children.    Head  Start  program  chil- 
dren were  more  likely  than  Home  Start  children  to  be  immunized  over  the  school 
year  while  Home  Start  children  were  more  likely  to  gain  weight  over  the  year. 

Based  on  these  surveys,  it  is  clear  Head  Start  io  providing  health 
screening  and  treatment  services  to  large  numbers  (though  not  all)  of  Head 
Start  children.    But  are  these  services  making  children  healthier?    The  fol- 
lowing sections  address  this  question. 

The  General  Health  of  Head  Start  Children 

Ross  (1972)  studied  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  108  Head  Start  graduates 
in  grades  K-4,  their  older  (non-Head^ Stat t)  siblings  and  the  overall  district 
sample  of  children  in  Seattle.    Teachers  rated  former  Head  Start  students 
higher  than  their  siblings  on  physical  and  motor  development.    There 'was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  Head  Start  children  and  the  more  advantaged 
general  student  population  on  this  measure. 

In  a  small  study.  Cook  U976)  found  that  14  Head  Start  children  in  Maine 
had  significantly  lower  hemogMbbin  and  hematocrit  levels  in  their  blood  than  a 
comparison  group  of  13  higher  SES  nursery  school  children  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.    However,  by  the  spring  the  differences  between  the  two  groups 
had  decreased. 

Hambidge  (1976)  found  significantly  lower  zinc  in  the  blood  of  74  Denver 
Head  Start  children,  selected  for  low  height,  than  children  in  a  middle-class 
comparison  group.    A  zinc  supplement  was  provided  for  half  of  the  Head  Start 
children  and  a  significant  difference  in  growth  for  boys  was  seen  after  6 
months  but  no  differences  were  present  after  9  or  12  months. 

Among  other  factors,  the  Huron  Institute  (1973)  studied  motor  inhibition 
of  over  two  thousand  children  in  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  and  regular  Head 
Start  programs.    The  study  reported  a  significant  increase  from  pre-  to  post- 
test  at  nearly  triple  the  natural  growth  rate  for  all  Head  Start  children. 
However,  there  were  no  differences  between  Planned  Variation  and  regular  Head 
Start  children. 

Adkins  and  O'Malley  (Hawaii  University.  1971)  developed  music  and  physical 
development  curricula  to  stimulate  physica'  -ievelopment  of  Head  Start  children 
in  two  classes  in  Hawaii.    Using  the  Baylt-       sle  as  a  measure,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  from  pre-  to  posttt....    The  authors  concluded  that 
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since  children  were  near  norms  at  pretest,  there  was  no  delayed  motor 
develo^ent  present  to  be  remediated. 

The  AMS  1978B  study  found  that,  at  posttes't,  mentally  retarded  children 
in  Head  Start  performed  significantly  better  than  similar  children  in  non-Head 
Start  programs  on  motor  skills.    These  differences  were  not  found  for  children 
with  other  types  of  handicapping  conditions. 

As  the  HEW  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  reported.  Head  Start  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  screening  children  for  medical  and  dental  problems  and 
immunizing  them  against  diseases.    All  studies  reviewed  confirm  this,  but  they 
also  describe  a  less  effective  program  of  medical  and  dental  treatment.  This 
is  especially  the  case  for  migrant  programs. 

.  /) 

Head  Start  childr'ea  apparently  are  healthier  as  a  result  of  Head  Start 
and  do  not  differ  significantly  from  their  more  advantaged  peers  on  physical 
development.    This  is  so  despite  the  fact  that  the  Head  Starters  entered  the 
prograiQ  with  health  status  below  that  of' more  advantaged  populations. 

The  Nutritional  Health  of  Head  Start  Children 

Nutrition  is  an  important  component  of  the  Head  Start  program.  Centers 
provide  meals,  snacks  and  nutrition  education  to  children  and  parents.  The 
1981-82  PIR  survey  reports  that  93  percent  of  all  programs  reported  receiving 
funds  for  food  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Maxima,  1983). 

Horner  (1977)  (also  Olson,  1974)  credits  Head  Start's  two  meals  a  day  for 
contributing  to  less  growth  depression  among  67  Chippewa  Indian  children  in 
Wisconsin  than  among  comparable  southwestern  Indian  children.    However,  they 
did  find  that  five  to  eight  percent  of  these  children  were  still  under  height 
for  age,  28  percent  were  ove|fwtight  and  hemoglobin  levels  were  below  an  accept- 
able level  for  25  percent.    Symptoms  of  infections  were  found  for  31  percent 
of  the  children  but  no  signs  of  malnutrition. 

Gietzen  and  Vermeersch  (1980)  compared  a  group  of  children  who  had  attended 
Head  Start  to  two  other  disadvantaged  groups  of  children  (Title  I  and  those 
receiving  Free  School  Lunch)  as  well  as  to  a  group  of  higher  SES  children  who 
had  attended  a  private  preschool.    The  private  preschool  children  outperformed 
all  the  disadvantaged  groups  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  on 
measures  of  placement  in  academic  tracks,  in  special  education  and  retention  in 
grade.    However,  Head  Start  children  had  significantly  fewer  absences  due  to 
illness  than  their  Title  I  or  Free  Lunch  peers.    Head  Start  boys  were  taller 
than  Free  Lunch  boys  through  age  14,  and  outperformed  them  on  a  six-minute 
jogwalk  test.    (Some  of  these  differences  may  result  from  Head  Start  health 
services  as  well  as  Head  Start  nutrition  services.) 

In  an  evaluation  of  Head  Start's  "Healthy  That's  Me"  curriculum  demon- 
stration project,  Zamoff  et  al.  (Urban  Institute,  1975)  reported  a  number  of 
differences  between  experimental  and  comparison  groups,  based  on  parental 
reports  of  child  health  knowledge  and  behavior.    However,  the  implementation 
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of  the  program  was  to  inconaistent  (e.g., '60  pexcent  of  the  patents  in  the 
experimental  group  never  received  materials)  that  few  valid  conclusions  about 
the  curriculum's  effect  can  be  drawn. 

The  Dental  Health  of  Head  Start  Children 

Head  Start  performance  standards  require  oral  examinations  of  all  children 
and  treatment  where  necessary.    Topical  fluoride  applications  are  to  be  ma^e 
where  water  is  not  fluoridated.    The  need  ifor  such  dental  care  is  illustrated 
by  several  studies  on  the  condition  of  Head  Start  children's  teeth. 

Pugnier  and  Xgens  (1974)  reported  on  the  examination  of  1,250  children  in 
16  Head  Start  agencies  in  Minnesota.    The  average  score  on  an  Oral  Hygiene 
Index  was  1.19  indicating  "urgent  dental  care  was  needed  for  the  children  to 
prevent  tooth  loss."  (p.  280)    Forty-three  percent  of  the  children  were  found 
to  have  untreated  decayed  teeth. 

Murphy  (1974)  examined  557  Head  Start  childreji  and  300  Head  Start  parents 
in  Mobile.  Alabama,  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Chil- 
dren in  Mobile,  where  water  was  fluoridated,  had  fewer  decayed  or  filled  teeth 
than  children  in  other  cities.    The  parents  of  these  same  children  suffered 
from  considerably  more  decayed  teeth.    Depending  upon  their' ages,  parents  had 
an  average  of  16.3  to  30  teeth  which  were  decayed,  filled  or  missing. 

Barton  (1975)  studied  the  oral  health  of  908  Indiana  Head  Start  children 
in  1971-1973.    These  children  were  in  worse  shape  than  those- in  Minnesota  but 
similar  to  those  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.    Differences  were  found  between 
children  living  in  fluoridated  and  nonfluoridated  areas.    Children  in  cities 
with  fluoridated  water  had  an  average  of  5.44  carious  surfaces  per  child  while 
those  in  areas  without  fluoridation  had  8.08  carious  surfaces  per  child.  In 
1972-73,  Head  Start  provided  transportation  to  the  dentist  for  499  of  the  chil- 
dren studied.    Of  these,  354  needed  treatment,  and  272,  or ,71  percent  received 
complete  restorative  services.    The  prior  year  when  parepts  had  provided  trans- 
'  portation,  47  perceht  had  received  treatment. 

The  1981-82  PIR  Survey  (Maxima,  1983)  reported  that  78  percent  of  Head 
Start  children  received  dental  exams.    Of  these,  41  percent  were  identified  as 
needing  dental  treatment,  and  of  these,  93  perceht  b^gan  that  treatment  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  operating  year. 

Health  Impacts  on  Handicapped  Children 

Head  Start  has  a  special  mandate  to  assist  handicapped  children  by 
including  ten  percent  handicapped  children  in  the  overall  enrollment  and  main- 
streaming  these  children  into  regular  activities.    The  1981-82  PIR  Survey 
found  11  percent  of  the  i:hildren  enrolled  in  Head  Start  to  be  classified  as 
handicapped  (Informatics,  1983). 

The  1977  study  by  Applied  Management  Sciences  (AMS)  examined  59  Head 
Start  programs  to  determine  how  wel^  they  were  fulfilling  this  requirement. 
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The  Head  Start  programs  were  compared  to  non-Head  Start  programs  that  were 
providing  services  to  handicapped  preschoolers  in  the  same  communities.  The 
AMS  researchers  found  90  percent  of  the  Head  Start  centers  to  be  well  equipped  ^ 
for  the  handicapped  children.  However.  40' percent  of  the  children  did  not 
have  individualized  service  cplans  as  recommended  by  the  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  and  only  20  percent  of  the  teachers  had  early 
childhood  or  special  education  training. 

The  investigation  criticized  the  piograms  for  having  identified  60  percent 
of  the  handicapped  children  through  the  normal  enrollment  procedure  rather  than 
through  a  special  recruiting  effort  designed  to  identify  eligible  handicapped 
children  in  the  copnunity.  These  results  are  consistent  with  those  reported  by 
the  Service  Delivery  Assessment  report  (HEW;  1977);  i.e.,  most  handicapped  Head 
Start  Children  had  been  identified  during  enrollments 

These  findings  are  contradicted  to  some  extent  by  the  prograi^s  reporting 
their  recruitment  activities  in  the  1981-82  Handicapped  Services  Survey  of  Head 
Start  programs.    In  that  report.  91  percent  of  the  programs  said  they  took  a 
variety  of  steps  to  enroll  and  serve  severely  handicapped  children,.  Coordi- 
nation with  other  agencies  was  reported  by  80  percent  of  the  programs  and  62 
percent  reported  special  ojuitreaqh  and  recruitmcint  procedures  aimed  at  the 
severely  handicapped.    Twenty-nine  percent  had  instituted  orientation  sessions 
for  local  diagnosticians  and  21  percent  had  changed  their  recruitment  and 
enrollment  criteria.    Only  six  percent  reported  making  no  efforts  to  serve 
these  children  (Informatics,  1983).  ' 

The  Service  Delivery  Assessment  (HEW,  19.77)  found  that  services  to,  handi^ 
capped  children  were  provided  primarily  to  children  with  handicaps  such  as 
speech  impediments,  vision  ^nd  hearing  problems,  and  chronic  illnesses".  Except 
in  two  (of  29)  sites,  the  invesstigators  stated  they  "observed «alBlost  no  severely 
physically  handicapped  children"  (p.  40).. 

The  AMS  studies  (1978A,  19788)  found  the  following  levels  of  severity  of 
handicapping  conditions  in  the  two  cohorts  they  studied. 

Severity  of  Handicapping. Co?iditi6n,  Head  Start 


Year  I  Year  II 

269  Children  400  Children 


Severity 


Mild  22.7%  41.8% 

Moderate 


Severe 
Profound 


41.3%  38.8% 
27.1%.  16.1% 
2:6%"  3.3% 


Other.  6.3% 


100.0%  100.0% 
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The  Head  Start  Survey  of  Handicapped  Services  in  1981-82  found  32.4  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  to  require  "little  or  some  spe- 
cial education  or  related  services";  51  percent  to  require  "a  fair  amount", and 
,17  percent  require  an  "almost  constant"  amount  of  these  Services  (Informatics. 

1983)r> 

"         ■  .  t 

Thus,  though  Head  Start  appears  to  be  serving  a  number  of  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped  children,  the  majority  are  classified  as  mildly  to 
moderately  handicapped. 

Summary 

Clearly,  many  children  come  to  Head  Start  with  health  problems.  High 
percentages  receive  medical  screening  and  of  those  needing  treatment,  most 
receive  it.  *  . 

Migrant  programs  are  not  as  success<.ul  at  screening  and  treating  chil- 
dren's medical  needs  or  immunising  them  as  other  Head  Start  programs— a  fact 
which-is  as  likely  to  reflect  the  transient  nature  of  this  population  as  the 
efforts  of  the  program.    Though  few  health  impact  studies  are  available,  the 
ones  that  exist  generally  find  Head  Start  children  improve  in  hemoglobin 
-levels,  motor  control  and  physical  development  after  receiving  Head  Start 
health  services.    Hea;.  Start  children  are  more  likely  to  be  of  normal  height  ' 
and  weight  than  comparison  children,  to  have  fewer  absences  from  school,  and 
to  perform  better  on  physical  teats. 

Studies  differ  on  the  number  of  Head  Start  children  immunized,  but  the  PIR 
data  appear  most  comprehensive,  revealing  about  90  percent  coverage., 

# 

The  dental  status  of  Head  Start  children  is  usually  poor  at  enrollment, 
but  large  percentages,  though  not  all,  receive  screening  and  treatment  if 
needed.    If  Head  Start  provides  transportation  the  children  are  more  likely  to 
be  treated.    Further,  children  in  migrant  Head  Stax't  programs  are  less  likely 
to  be  screened  and  treated  for  dental  needs  than  children  in  regular  Head  Start 
programs. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  children  in  Head  Start  are  handicapped;  the  majority 
of  these  are  mildly  or  moderately  handicapped.    Programs  have  not  fully  com- 
plied with  requirements  to  develop  individual  educational  plans  for  these 
children.    Further,  some  question  exists  as  to  how  aggressively  programs 
recruit  handicapped  children. 

Based  on  the  results  of  a  major  Head  Start  health  curriculum  evaluation,  ' 
the  success  of  efforts  to  educate  parents  about  child  health  is  unclear. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OP  HEAD  START  ON  FAMILIES? 


Parental  participation  has  been  considered  an  inportant  component  of  the 
Head  Start  program  since  its  inception.    Much  child  development  research  in  the 
last  decade  has  justified  this  emphasis  by  demonstrating  that  parental  involve- 
ment in  early  childhood  education  benefits  both  the  child  and  the  parent. 

'  '  ■ 

The  Head  Start  Performance  Standards  require  that  parentf  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved  as  decision-makers,  as  participants  in  classrooms,  as 
educators  of  their  own  children,  and  as  participants  in  other  self-planned 
activities.    Head  Start  grantees  must  have  Policy  Councils  composed  of  at  le^st 
50  percent  parents  of  children  in  the  program.    Parents  must  be  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  classrooms  as  paid  employees,  volunteers  or  observers.  Parent 
education  programs  must  be  developed  and  must  be  responsive  to  parental  needs. 
Finally,  staff  are  required  to  make  two, home  visits  a  year  to  each  family  to 
assist  parents  in  working  with  their  children  at  home.    Head  Start  also  is 
intended  to  provide  a  variety  of  social  services  to  the  families  of  enrolled 
children. 

This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  parents  participate  in  Head 
•Start  and  the  effects  of  the  program.    Twenty-^three  studies  addressing  family 
impacts  were  reviewed.    The  topics  covered  by  the  studies  include  type  and 
amount  of  parent  involvement,  parental  satisfaction  with  Head  Start,  effects 
on  parents  and  effects  pn  children  of  parental  involvement. 

Parental  Involvement 

To  benefit  from  parental  involvement  opportunities,  the  opportunities  must 
.  indeed  exist  and  parents  must  J)articipate.  >  Several  studies  have  investigated 
the  presence  and  utilization  of  parent  involvement  activities.    By  and  large, 
these  studies  report  that"  the  opportunities  are  available  and  that  many  par- 
ents do  take  advantage  of  them.  ^ 


17 See  Bronfenbrenner,  U;    A  report  on  longitudinal  evaluations  of 
■preschool  programs;    volumg-'IU    is  early  intervention  effective?  Washing- 
ton:   DHEW,  1974. 

Chilman,  C.    Programs  for  .disadvantaged  parents:    some  major  trends  and 
related  research.    In  B.  Caldwell  &  H.  Ricciuti  (Eds.).    Review  of  Child 
Development  Research;    Child  Development  and  Social  Policy.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1973,  pp.  403-465. 

I 

Goodson,  B.  &  Hess,  R>    The  effedts  of  parent  training  programs  on  child 
performance  and  behavior.    In  B.  Brown  (Ed.).    Found;    Long  Term  Gains  From 
Early  Intervention.    AAAS  Selected  Symposia  Series.    Boulder,  Colorado: 
Westview  Press,  1978,  pp.  37-78. 


I  I  i  f  '   

On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  personnel  from  30  randomly  selected  cen- 
ters, the  National  Head  Start  Parent  Involvement  study  (Stubbs,  1980)  reported 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  programs  were  providing  opportunities  for  parents 
to  be  involved.    Current  or  former  Head  Start  parents  comprised  89  percent  of 
the  centers'  policymaking  councils  and  committees.    Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
programs  provided  funds  for  parent-initiated  activities,  most  of  which  were 
Head  Start-related.    For  example,  most  centers  had  developed  lists  of  community 
resources  to  be  used  by  parents.    Eighty-six  percent. of  the  teactiers  reported 
that  they  had  trained  parents  in  activities  which  they  could  perform  at  home 
with  their  children.    Many  centers  had  developed  special  materials  for  parents 
relating  to  handicapped  children,  health,  and  n^trition.    Seventy-seven  percent 
qt  the  programs  used  parent  volunteers  in  the  classrooms.;  80  percent  of  the 
centers  used  parents  to  help  prepare  meals.    In  the  centers  studied,  32  percent 
of  the  employees  were  Head  Start  parents. 

In  1981-82,  the  PIR  survey  reported  that  for  every"  three  Head  Start  chil- 
dren, slightly  more  than  two  parents  provided  volunteer  services.    Indeed,  Head. 
Start  programs  reported  an  average  of  20  volunteer  hours  contributed  per  week 
(not  necessarily  all  from  parents,  how^ve^).    Further,  the  programs  reported 
that  29  percent  of  all  Head  Start  staff  members  were  parents  of  Head  Start 
children  (Maxima,  1983). 

Similarly,  Rirschner  Associates'  (1978)  assessment  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  (CDA)  training  program  found  that  30  of  80  project  managers 
reported  that  33  percent  of  their  CDA  trainees  were  parents  of  current  or 
former  Head  Start  children. 

In  a  survey  of  32  programs  involving  656  children  (Ab't  Associates,  1978), 
two-thirds  of  the  parents  interviewed  reported  helping  in  classrooms,  with  49 
percent  saying  that  they  had  helped  monthly.    Eighty-one  percent  of  the  parents 
interviewed  reported  that  someone  from  Head 'Start  had  visited  their  home  and  34 
percent  reported  four  or  more  visits  during  the  year.    This  was  contrasted  to. 
reports  of  parents  with  children  in  other  preschools,  only  43  percent  of  whom* 
reported  staf^  visits  to  their  homes.    Center  staff  in  86  to  90  percent  of  the 
programs  reported  parental  use  of  such  community  social  services  as  mental 
health  cliuics,  guidance  clinics,  work  and  recreation  facilities,  and  family 
planning  clinics.    Their  use  of  these  services  was  reportedl]^  the  result  of 
Head  Start  information  and  referral  services.    The  1977  Service  Delivery 
Assessnient  Study  of  467  Head  Start  parents  jreported  similar  results.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  programs  serving  parents  provided  social  services  including 
information  and  referral,  counseling,  and  transportation- -services  whfch  the 
parents  felt  werie  generally  successful. 

f  ^  ^  ' 

The  PIR  survey  for  1981-1982  showed  62  percent  of  the  families  as  needing 
some  form  of  social  service  (Maxima,  1983).    Of  the  families  identified  as 
needing  services,  .96  percent  received  them  by  the  end  of  the  year  according  to 
program  staff.    Of  these,  43  percent  received  services  directly  from  Head  Start 
and  18  percent  were  referred  to  other  agencies. 

A  1975  report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
focused  part  df  its  inquiry  on  parental  participation,  specifically  on  the 
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extent  to  which  parents  volunteered  in  the  classroom,  attended  center  meetings, 
and  received  Home  visits.    Across  the  six  programs  studied,  np4t  parents  had 
volunteered  for  at  least  a  few  hours  each  year.    On  the  average,  parents  volun- 
teered 32  hours  a  year,  but  35  percent  of  the  parents  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  the  total  volunteered  time.    Four  grantees  kept  records  on  parent  attendance 
at  center  meetings.    Considerable  variation  was  reported,  with  46  percent  of 
the  parents  attending  more  than  50  percent  of  the  meetings  in  two  programs  and 
only  17  percent  of  the  parents  attending  more  than  50  percent  of  the  meetings 
in  the  other  two  programs. 

Parental  Satisfaction 

Closely  reldted  to  parental  involvement  in  programs  is  parental  satisfac- 
tion both  with  Head  Start  in  general  and  with  specific  Head  Start  programs. 
All  studies  reviewed  for  this  report  found  parents  to  be  highly  satisfied  with 
Head  Start.    The  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  of  467  Head  Start  parents, 
mentioned  earlier,'  found  nearly  all  parents  to  be  greatly  satisfied  with  their 
children's  afi.q©mpli8hments,  exceeding  their  expectations.    Parents  interviewed 
for  the  Abt  sti^dy  endorsed  the  program  as  being  helpfttl  both  to  their  children 
and  to  themselves.  '  Ninety-seven  percent  said  that  they  would  send,  fiheir 
younger  children  to  it.. 

In  an  evalOation  of  four  experimental  bilinguAl/bicultural  Head  Start 
curricula,  Juarez  and  Associates  (1982)  found  that  mothers  of  the  375  children 
in  the  study  "expressed  highly  positive  attitudes  toward  bilingual,  bicultural 
curriculum' mode Is,  Head  Start  and  bilingual  education"  (p.  iii).  Similarly,- 
Dittman  (1972),  in  a  series  of  case  studies  of  20  children,  concluded  thit 
"parents  clearly  value  this  opportunity  for  their  children  and  care  deeply 
about  t|ieiv  futures." 

Effects  on  Parents  > 

A  number  of  reviews  (O'Keefe,  1979;  Datta,  1973  and  1979;  Grotberg, 
1980;  Hertz,  197'7)  have  examined  the  effects  of  Head  Start  preschool  programs 
on  families  dnd  generally  reported  benefits  to  parents  and  children.  Parents 
appear  to  benefit  most  from  involvement  in  Head  Start  in  terms  of  increased 
satisfaction  with  life,  improvement  of  life  skills,  job  training  and  employ- 
ment.   Fewer  benefits  have  been  found  as  a  result  of  specific  training  in  child 
development  or  participation  in  health  education. 

Midco  Educational  Associates  (1972)  investigated  the  effects  of  parent 
invplvement  in  Head  Start  and  compared  centers  where  parental  involvement  was 
classified  as  high  with  those  where  it  was  classified  as  low.    The  study  found 
that  parents  who  were  highly  involved  felt  more  successful,  happier,  and  more 
satisfied  than  parents  who  were  less  involved.    (However,  the  former,  parents 
were  better  educated  and  had  higher  incomes.)    The  general  life  satisfaction 
of  the  highly  involved  parents  increased  more  than  that  of  the  less  involved 
during  the  time  their  children  were  enrolled  in  Head  Start,    parents  from  cen- 
ters classified  as  low  in  parental  involvement  felt  less  control  over  their 
own  lives  apd  felt  less  able  to  influence  the  schools  or  their  child's  edu- 
cation.   Q'Keefe  (1979)  cites  a  number  of  Head  Start  benefits  to  parents 
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including  increased  social  contacts,  assistance  in  assessment  of  family  needs 
and  referral  to  services,  parent  education  opportunities,  and  strengthening  of 
parental  support  for  their  children's  education. 

In  a  stu^y  of  25  parents  in  a  Wisconsin  Head  Start  program,  Adams  (1976) 
reported  self-perceived  changes  in  the  parents'  behavior  and  self-concept. 
Parents  involved  in  the  program  reported  feelings  of  increased  self-confidence, 
control  over  their  own  lives,  and  increased  community  participation  and  employ- 
.  nent. 

Lambj-Parker  (1983)  examined  the  effect  of  Head  Start  program  participation 
on  82  mothers  in  New  York  City.    She  compared  the  mothers'  psychologica.!  well 
being  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  9  months  later  on  a  number  of  measures 
obtained  by  questioning  the  mothers.    The  mothers  who  participated  mpst  in  the 
program  had  higher  levels  of  psychological  well  being,  lower  levels  of  depres- 
sion, anxiety  and  somatic  complaints  (as  sleep  disturbances).    With  more  par- 
ticipation, the  mothers'  faith  or  trust  in  other  people  also  increased. 
Mothers  who  participated  more  also  scored  higher  on  their  satisfaction  with 
life  and  happiness.    The  mothers  who  lived  in  better  housing  and  who  were  less 
depressed  participated  more. 

In  relation  to  child-rearing  practices,  Johnson  aind  Peevers  (1979)  studied 
the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  mothers'  disciplinary  attitudes  and  behaviors.  At 
the  end  of  the  program,  the  mothers  were  stricter  with  their  children  regarding 
accidental  breakage  of  items  and  parent-child  conflict!    However,  they  were 
less  strict  in  terms  of  general  control  of  the  child.    While  parental  educa- 
tion was  found  to  be  correlated  with  the  mother's  acceptance  of  "contemporary" 
rather  than  autocratic  ghild  rearing  attitudes  and  her  self-esteem,  increased 
exposure  to  Head  Start  did  not  change  parents'  scores  on  scales  measuring  these 
attitudes  or  the  mother's  acceptance  of  a  "conventional"  social  role  for  women. 

Experimental  Interventions 

Several  researchers  have  s'  idied  the  effects  on  parents  of  experimental 
programs  added  to  the  regular  Head  Start  parent  involvement  effort<9. 

Silverman  (1974)  compared  a  group  of  Head  Start  parents  to  non-Head  Start 
parents  in  jl  school  for  children  with  learning  and  social  adjustment  problems. 
The  Head  Start  families  received  more  intensive  social  services  than. did  the 
non-Head  Start  parents.    The  Head  Start  parents  scored  lower  on  family  fiiROr- .. . 
tioning  measures  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  but  improved  more  than  the 
non-Head  Start  families.    However,  the  diff^ences  were  nc^  significant. 

Wohlford  (1974)  compared  two  parent  training  methods  for  work  with  Head 
Start  parents  in  Miami.    Four  groups  of  parents  kere  trained  in  a  "sensitivity- 
discussion"  method  with. discussion' on  a  variety  of  personal  topics.    Four  other 
groups  participated  in  sessionrs  designed  to  help  them  facilitate  the  language 
development  of  their  chil^dten.    No  measures  of  changes  in  parental  attitudes  or 
behavior  were  made.   ,Hc>wever,  .attendance  was  best  for  the  language  development 
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groups,  «nd  the  author  claimed  that  six  of  the  eight  groups  "appeared  to  sus- 
tain a  high  degree  of  relevant  interest  among  the  parent  participants'  (p.  243)' 
and  considere4  the  program  a  success* 

This  report  was  the  subject  of  considerable  scholarly  criticism  in  subse- 
quent articles  by  researchers  who  felt  no  Remonstrated  effect  had  been  shown 
(Wayson.  1974;  Phillips.  1974). 

Bissell  (197l)  reports  on  the  evaluation  of  the  pilot  year  of  the  Head 
jLtart  curriculum  Planned  Variation  Study  described  earlier  in  which  four  major 
types  of  curricular  models  were  compared  to  "no  model"  control  programs.  The 
total  sample  included  2,6^7  children;  1,569  in  Planned  Variation,  and  1,078  in 
regular  Head  Start  classes.    The  children  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year,  and^^their  mother's  were  interviewed  and  tested  as  well. 

On'muasures  of  mother-child  interaction  from  spring  to  fall  using  the 
Hess  and  Shipman  Eight-Block  Sort  Task,"  maternal  verbal  communication,  mater- 
nal regulation,  child  verbal  responsiveness,  and  child  success  all  increased 
from  fall  to  spring....  Mothers  Of  children  in  model  and  regular  Head  Start 
classes  changed  about  equally  in'  their  styles  of  verbal  interaction.  Children 
in  model  programs,  however,    had  significantly  greater  increases  in  success  on 
the  sort  task  than  children  in  regular  classes"  (p.  25). 

■  « 

In  response  to  the  parent' interview  question,  "What  difference  has  Head 
Start  made  in  your  own  life  this  year?"  the  report  claims  that  parents  in 
"regular"  programs  answered  in  terms  of  babysitting  and  day  care  facilities, 
but  in  model  classes  parents  were  more  likely  to  emphasize  changes  in  the 
parent-child  relatignship^jpd  in  the  child's  and  the  parent's  self-development. 
However,  the  data  themselves  are  not  that  clear-cut,  with  babysitting  being  an 
important  benefit  to  over  12  percent  of  all  center-basi^d  groups.  ^ 

Smith  (1980)' compared  two  experimental  parent  education  methods  for 
teaching  Head  Start  mothers  about  child-rearing.    One  group  participated  in  a 
group  discussion  while  the  other  attended  lectures  and  films.    After  five 
months,  no  differences  were  found  on  measures  of  thild-rearing  attitudes  or 
locus  of  control  measures.    Similarly,  Zamoff  (Urban  Institute,  1973),  in 
interviews  with  368  Head  Staift  parents,  found  few  significant  differences  on 
a  variety  of  health  topics  between  parents  from  centers  where  the  "Healthy, 
That's  Me"  curriculum  had  be^n  used  rather  than  other  health  educatfon  mater- 
\  ials.    As  noted  earlier,  this  demonstration  may  not  have  been  a  fair  test  of 
the  curriculum. 

Economic  and  Educational  Benefits 

Several  Studies  have  described  economic  and  educational  benefits  to  par- 
ents as  a  result  of  their  involvement  in  regular  Head  Start  programs.^   In  some 
studies,  parents  have  given  personal  testimony  to  document  changes  in  their  . 
lives  because  of  Head  Start;  however,  systematic  research  measuring  this  effect 
is  scarce.    Soide  evidence  is  provided  by  the  work  of  Adams  (1976),  IKcDonald 
(1980),  and  the  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  (HEW,  1977).    Adams  found 
that  11  of  the  13  most  intensely  involved  parents  in  her  Wisconsin  study  had 
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moved  from  being  "on  welfare  (fo  being  off  welfare."   Parents  also  reported 
having  increased  their  education,  4nd  having  increased  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  Head  Start  participation.*  McDonald  (1980)  identified 
four  parents  who  cited  educational  improvements  fti  their  lives  which  they  at- 
tributed to  their. participate  irf^Head  Start;  these  changes  led  tb  employment 
for  four  mothers..  r     r  ■> 

The  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  (HEW,  1977A)  found  ma^y  parents  who 
reported  "dramatic  changes  in  their  life  attributable  to  Head  Start  involve^ 
ment.    A  number  of  parisnts  who  start  out  as  volunteers  become  iides,  cooks, 
teachers  and  even  program-  directors  .  .  .  the  many  personal  st^ccess  stories  of 
parents  who  became  actively  involved  suggest  that  it  is  in  r^ility  an  area  of 
significant  program  achievement"  (p.  10). 

Effects  on  Children  of  Parental  Involvement 

A9  indirect,  but  highly  important,  effect  of  parental  involvement  in  Head 
Start  is  the  potential  impact  on  children*.    Several  studies  in  the  last  decade 
have  reported  benefits  in  academic  achievement  to  children  with  involved  par- 
ents.   Monroe  and  McDonald  (1981),  in  a  follow-up  study  of  94  children  who  had 
attended  Head  Start  in  Georgia  in  the  1960 's,  compared  them  to  their  peers  who 
had  not  attended.    They  also  examined  differences  between  the  children  whose 
parents  had  been  very  involved  and,  those  who  were  less  involved.    Parents  of 
students  who  graduated  from  high  school  more  often  reported  that  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  Head  Start  parent  activities  or  served  as  volunteers  than  parents 
of  dropouts.    Almost  all  of  the  parents  located  at  follow-up  had  positive  com- 
ments about  Head  Start,  mainly  relating  to  its  ability  to  prepare  the  child  for 
success  in  school.  I 

I 

In  a  study  of  59  children  from  three  upper  Neij  York  Head  Start  programs. 
Weld  (1973)  found  parents •  involvement  in  Head  Stjaxf^  and  their  child's  gains  on 
several  intelligence  measures  to  be  positively  r^l4ted.    She  also-  found  atten-' 
dance,  a  factor  largely  controlled  by  parents,  to  J>e  related  to  residual  gains 
on  two  intelligence  tests.    In  an  unusual  finding, i family  function  variables 
(as  the  mother's,  perception  of  the  value  of  education,  her  provision  for  the 
child's  inmaturity  and  her  support  for  individuality)  were  more  closely  related 
to  the  child's  profit  fr^  Head  Start  than  was  family  , socioeconomic  status. 
Weld  states  that  these  values  are  highly  consistent  with  Head  Start  parent 
involvement  goals. 

Kinard  (1975)  studied  170  pairs  of  elementary  school-age  sibli    «i  and 
their  parents  who  had  been  directly  involved  in  Head  Start  and  Follow  :hrough. 
He  found  that  the  children  had  higher  achievement  test  scores  if  thei-  parents 
had  been  highly  involved  in  Head  Start  than  children  whose  parents  wei  \  indir- 
ectly involved.    Parent  involvement  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  scores  of 
second  siblings  than  first  children.    Both  the  amount  of  parent  involvement  and 
the  duration  of  the  program  (attendance  in  Follow  Through)  had  a  significant 
effect  on  achievement  scores  of  both  siblings. 
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In  contrait,  inore  parental  involvtnent  did  not.  produce  dlfferencai  in  a 
program  atudied  by  Payne  (1571).    In  thia  case,  one  group  of  parenta  of  four- 
year-old  Head  Start  children  received  weekly  hone  viiita  from  tenchera  while 
another,  group  received  only  the  nonn»l  Head  Start  program. .  Mo  dif ferencea 
.  between  the  two  groups  were  found  on  a  battery  of:  intelligence  and  achievement 
/  tests  after  a  five-month  intervention  period.    It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  additional  "involvement"  was  not  initiated  by  the  parent  but  by.  the 
program. 

Increasing  Parental  Involvement" 

Over  the  years.  Head  Start  programs  and  researchers  have  tried  to  find 
more  effective  ways  of  increasing  parent  involvement,  both  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  parents  involved  and  the  intensity  of  each  parent's  participation. 
As  a  result,  several  strategies, and  structural  factors  have  been  identified  ah 
affecting  involvement. 

The  HEW  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  (1977B)  found  that  parents  4o 
not  participate  because  they  have  younger  children  at  home**  are  attending 
school,  are  working,  or  have  no  desire  to  participate.    However,  in  one  state, 
a  |50-per-month  stipend  was  of feted  to  AFDC.  recipients  who  volunteered  for 
over  60  hours  per  o^onth.    This  increased  the  average  hours  of  participation 
per  parent. 


\ 


In  a  study  of  bilingual/,bicult.ural  curricula,  Juarei  Associates  found 
parents  were  most  active  in  preschool  activities  when  the  Head  Start  center  was 
located  in  their  immediate  neighborhood^.    Williams  (1975)  found  that  Indian 
Head  Start  parents  in  the  Dakota-Nebraska  region  preferred  an  initiator  rather 
than  reactor  type  of  parent  involvement  opportunity  in  Head  Start  prograon^ing. 

In  a  Huntsville,  Alabama,  study  of  parent  participation  in  five  Head  Start 
centers,  Morris  (1974)  found  that  centers  with  higher  participation  used  a  va- 
riety of  strategies  to  get  parents. involved.    These  included  providing  refresh- 
ments, sending  notes,  caUing  parents,  knd  providing  transportation,  while  the 
centers  with  lower  partjCipition  used  only  one  or  two  of  these  atrategies.  In 
centers  where  staff  val&ed  flayental  involvement,  participation  was  higher,  and 
centers  where  parents  Svored-^IUctiye"  forms  of  parental  involvement  had  more 
participation  than  centers  favoring  more  passive  involvement. 

Summary 

< 

In  summary,  the  parental  involvement  component  of  Head  Start  appears  to  be 
working  well  apd  having  positive  effects  on  families.    Many  and  Varied  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  parenta  to  participate  as  decision-makers  and  as 
volunteers.'  Thousands  of  volunteer  hours  are  contributed  by  parents  especially 
in  classrooms.    At  the  same  time,  not  all  parents  contribute  equally. 

Social  services  are  provided  directly  or  through  referral  and  high  rates 
of  utilization  are  reported  by  staff.    Home,  visits  occur  for  most  families,  but 
less  frequently' than  i^andated  by  the  performance  standards. 
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High  percentages  of  parentt  report  •atiefaetion  With  the  program  for  their 
children.    For  themaelvea,  aome  parenta  report  inportane  changes  in  their  edu- 
cational or  economic  status,  but  there  have  been  no  studies  vhich  investigated 
this  impact  in  a  systematic  matter.    More  rigidly  designed  etudiea  have  found 
personal  benefits  to  parents  in  terns  of  feelings  of  control  over  their  lives, 
general  life  satisfaction,  less  depression   and  increased  self-confidence. 
Increased  parental  involvement  does  appear  to  be  positively  related  to  in-  - 
creased  achievement  in  children  but  whether  it  is  a  cause  or  a  correlated 
factor  is  unclear. 


-  The  effectiveness  of  parent  education  in  Head  Start  has  rarely  been  care- 
fully studied.    Studies  of  experimental  educational  programs  added  to  Head 
Start  usually  show  no  effects.    Bissell's  discussion  of  the  Planned  Variation 
study  provides  the  best  evidence  that  both  regular  and  model  Head  Start  pro- 
grams have  positive  effects  on  mother-child  intetaction. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  HEAD  START  ON_^OKMUNITIES? 

Head  Start^has  the  potential  for  affecting  communitiep  both  directly  and 
indireqtly  through  its  effects  on  individual  residents.    Head  Start  has  an 
impact  on  the  community  by  providing  services  to  families,  and  by  contributing 
to  the  local  economy  through  employment  and  purchase  of  goods  and  services.  It 
also  affects  communities  through  the  actions  6f  its  staff  or  families  working 
for  comnunity  change  as  representatives  of  the  Head  Start  program.    It  may  also 
serve  as  a  training  ground  or  launching  pad  from  which  individual  parents  pro- 
peed  to  become  involved  in  other  community  activities. 

The  major  report  on  t'     rmpact  of  Head  Start  on  communities  was  conducted 
by  Kirschner  Associates  (i-  '    .    Chainges  in  58  Head  Start  communities  were 
studied  and  compared  to  sev  ^n  non-Head  Start  communities.    A  total  of  1,496 
changes  related  to  Head  Start  objectives  were  counted  m  the  Head  Start  commu- 
nities, while  few  were  found  in  the  non-Head  Start  areas.    The  types  of  changes 
identified  included  greater  educational  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
minorities;  modification  of  health  services  and  ptactices  to  better  serve  the 
poor;  increased  involvement  of  low-income  persons  in  decision-making  capaci- 
ties; and  increased  employment  of  local  people  in  paraprofessional  work.  Al- 
though the  data  were  collected  by  the  Kirschner  researchers  prior  to  1970, 
this  study  is  included  in  this  review  because  it  is  the  major  study  addressing 
Head  Start  impacts  on  communities. 

Economic  Impacts  On  The  Community 

 ^   '  ■ 

"Head  Start  has  been  tike  adding  a  small  business  to  the  community,"  com- 
mented a  southeastern  public  official  interviewed  for. the  Service  Delivery 
Assessment  study  (HEW,  1977).    Indeed,  the  economic  impact  can  be  considerable 
judging  from  the  jobs  created  hy  the  program.    According  to  the  Administration 
for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  (ACYF,  1980),  Head  Start  employed  70,000 
people  in  2,000  communities  in  1980.    Fifty-nine  percent  of  these  employees 
were  minorities.    The  Service  Delivery  Assessment  report  (HEW,  1977)  also 
identifies  an  economic  benefit  to  single  parents  who  became  able  to  work  with 
the  provision  of  child  care. 

The  contribution  of  jobs  to  the  community  was  also  noted  in  a  study  by  the 
Economic  and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  (1971)  which 
found  the  program  to  be  providing  jobs  for  464  previously  unemployed  people. 

Impacts  on  Communities'  Social  Services 

Head  Start  often  plays  an  intermediary  role  in  linking  families  to  services 
and  in  maximizing  its  own  efforts,  through  the  use  of  other  programii.    Ihe  PIR 
survey  reported  that  45  percent  of  the  Head  Start  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
Medicaid/EPSDT  program.    Of  these,  87  percent  received  medical  screenings  paid 
for  through  Medicaid/EPSDT  funding  and  80  percent  of  thosa  needing  treatment 
received  it  through  this  funding.    Further,  93  percent  of  all  Head  Start  pro- 
grams received  reimbursements  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  fcr  food 
costs  in  1981-82  (Maxima,  1983).    ACYF  (1980)  also  found  that  about  half  the 
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Head  start  grantees  participated  in  CETA  ir  1978-79.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  received  services  from  other  agencies  or 
individuals.  Sixteen  percent  of  Head  Start  staff  members  were  partially  or 
fully  paid  by  other  sources. 

^  ^  • 

Head  Start  provides  social  services  to  families  directly  or  links  them  to 
other  resources.    The  program  serves  as  an  information  and  referral  source  for 
both  Head  Start  aud  non-Head  Start  families  (HEWl  1977)..    ACYF  (1980)  reports 
that  75  percent  of  the  families  received  such  services  from  Head  Start  or 
another  agency  in  1980.    In  addition,  the  study  cites  the  following  community 
resources  used  by  Head  Statt  families. 


Resource 


X  of  Families,  Using  Resource 


Food  Stamps 

72f^ 

Public  Health  Clinic 

70% 

Family  Planning 

45% 

Welfare  Department 

66% 

Leg^l  Aid 

23% 

Housing  Authority 

24% 

WIC 

33% 

Sjtate  Employment  Office 

47% 

Job  Training  Programs 

21% 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  asdert  that  Head  Start  produces  utilization  of 
these  services  without  a  control  group  of  similar  non-Head  Start  families.  The 
1976  study  that  compared  He^d  Start  and  Hbme  Start  children  and  parents  (High 
Scope«  1976)  found  the  two  groups  very  similar  in  their  use 
resources. 


of  community 


The  Abt  Associates  study  of  Head  Start  graduates  and  their  peers  (1978) 
included  a  control  group  to  measure  the  extent  of  Head  Start  impacts' on  some 
community  services.    The  investigators  found  52  to  98  percent  of  the  centers 
studied  reported  dvailability  of  community  health  and  social  services  and  89  to 
100  percent  reported  use  of  these  services  if  available.    Thirty-three  percent 
of  the  Head  Start  parents  interviewed  said  Head  Start  had  been  of  "some"  or  "a 
great  deal"  of  help  in  dealing  with  family  or  personal  problems  compared  to  16 
percent  of  parents  with  children  in  some  other. preschool  program. 

The  Service  Delivery  Assessment  study  (1977)  found  that  He^d  Start  project 
personnel  serve  as  advocates  for  families  with  other  social  service  agencies. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  projects  studied  reported  that  they  were  most  effec- 
tive in  advocating  for  emergency  or  protective  services.    Head  Start  personnel 
also  serve  as  advocates  on  issues  that  affect  their  client  families  at  the 
state  .md  local  levels.    For  example,  they  serve  on  advisory  boards,  testify 
in  legislative  hearings,  or  lobby  for  improved  services  (HEW,  1977);  However, 
the  extent  to  which  an  agency  is  willing  to  "rock  the  boat"  for  families  often 
depends  upon  its  position  within  the  local  political  structure  and  Its  history. 

According  to  Miller  (1978),  the  institutional  characteristics  of  a  Head 
Start  program  can  affect  its  use  of  community  resources.    She  found  that  even 
Head  Start  programs  that  hav?.  a  distant  central  administration  benefit  from 
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local  administering  agencies  because  the  latter  have  access  to  community 
resources* 

Impacts  on .Public  Schools  in  the  Community 

'  There  has  b6en  considerable  speculation  about  the  salutary  effects  which 
Head  Start's  parent  involvement  model  may  have  on  public  schools.    Indeed,  this 
issue  was  the  basis  for  former  President  Carter's  unsuccessful  proposal  to 
transfer  Head  Start  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.    Only  three  studies 
explore  this  issue.    Torczyner  (1974)  examined  the  assumption  of  cpntrol  of  a 
Maria  County,  California,  Head  Start  program  by  parents,  and  compared  the  per-r 
formance  of  the  children* in  the  program  to  that  of  children  in  a  Head  Start  ^ 
'operated  by  the  school  system.    While  parental  control  afforded  the  staff  in- 
creased opportunities  for  educational  innovation,  the  parents  were  unable  to 
maint^ain  a  viable  organization  over  time.    There  were  large  differences  in 
parehtal  participation  in  the  two  centers.    Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  parehts 
in  the  parent-controlled  center  contributed  volunteer;  classroom  time  and  aver- 
aged 11.8  days  of  volunteer  time  per  parent  while' 34  percent  of  the  pirents  in  , 
the  school-controlled  center  contributed  an  average  of. 3.4  days  of  volunteer 
time  per  parent.    Though  Torczyner  found  children  from  the  parent-controlled 
.center  to  score  higher  on  an  elementary^  achievement  test  than  the  children 
from  the  school-controlled,  center,  there  were  major  problems  with  „sample  > 
selection  and  testing  that  could  discount  these  differences. 

In  contrast,  the  working  relationships  otmost  Head  Start  programs  and 
public  schools  appear  to  be  quite  compatible  (Abt  Associates,  1978).  Though 
only  Ij^-^ercent  of  the  sample  of  1,550  centers  in  this  study  were  operated  by 
8choolV<ayitems,  Head  Start  us^  <jf  school  resourjsjbs  was  considerably  higher 
than  10  percent,  as  the  table  below  demons.trat^ .  ^ 

Head  Start  Center  Utilization  of  j^ublic  School  Resources 
Abt  Associates,  19^78,  p.  14 


Area  of  Contact  or  Use  of         "              /                           Percent  of  Head 
Public  School  Resources   ^  Start  Centers  

Use  of  Buildings  58% 

Use  of  Offices  sr«  • 

Administrative  Personnel 

Teachers  from  School  System 

Curriculum  Supervisors 

School  Program  Coordinators  °f* 
■  Other 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  cooperative  arrangement  described  above,  there 
is  evidence  that  a  vertical  diffusion  (or  "trickle-up")  relationship  may  be 
found  where  K-ad  Start  programs  and  public  schools  co-exist. 

Lewis  (1971)  examined  the  effect  of  Head  Start  on  parent  involvement  in 
Title  I  projects  in  20  school  districts  where  Head  Start  programs  were  located. 
Thcugh  Title  I  also  serves  children  in  disadvantaged  areas,  it  does  not  require 
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the  same  types  of^  parental  involvement.    However «  Lewis  found  54  percent  of. 
the  members  of  the  Title  I  Policy  Advisory.  Boards  tQ  be  parents.    Parents  par- 
ticipated in  staff  selection  and  worked  as  paid  and  nonpaid  volunteers.  Each 
project  had  an  average  of  10  parent  st;aff  members...  twenty  parents  were 
interviewed  and  their  perceptions  of  the  level  of  parental  involvement  were 
quite  simil^  to  those  of  school  personnel.    Parents  «lso  felt  that  parental 
participation  had  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Head  Start  programs. 

The  Service  Delivery  Asscfssment  report  also  found  that  participation  by 
parents  in  Head  Start  leads  them  to  introduce  Head  Start  concept^  intO/  the 
public  school  system.    The  author  particularly  noted  "increased,  parent^  interest 
and  involvement  in  school  system  decis-ion  processes  and  the  use  of  teacher 
aides  in  the  classroom"  (p.  66 »  HEW»  1977) • 

^Impact  on  Community  Through  Individual  Parental  Involvement 

In  addition^ to  activities  in  the  public  schools »  some  studies  have  found 
parent's  to  become  more  active  in  other  community  activities  and  leadership 
roles  following  their  Head  Start  experience.    The  Service  Delivery  Assessment 
report  states  that  Head  Start  involvement  has  helped  foster  parental  confidence 
and  community  activism. 

Stubbs  (1900)  found  that  Head  Start  programs  used  a  variety  of  techniques 
to  encourage  parents  to  become  involved  in  other  community  activities.  The 
majority  of  the  programs  studied  encouraged  parents  to  discuss  the  proceedings 
of  any  .public  m&etings  with  staff  and  other  parents,  provided  training  to 
parents  on  how  they  can  participate  in  .organizations,  and  encouraged  parents  > 
to  join  community  organizations.  >      .  . 

However,  in  a  1972  study  of  20  Head  Start  centers,  Midco  Educational  Asso-> 
elates  found  that  parents  who  had  high  InvolveLent  In  Head  Start  had  previously 
been  highly  involved  in  their  communities.    While  thi.ir  children  were  in  Head 
Start  their  communit;y  involvement  decreased,  but  it  rose  again  after  „the  child  ' 
left  the  program.    Head  Start  had  little  effect  on  parents  who  had  low  par- 
ticipatio]^  in  Head  Start  or  the  community^    Midqo's  work  questions  Head  Start's 
causal  role  in  involving,. parents  ii^  their  communities.    At  the  same  time,  one 
cannot  ignore  the  considerable  anecdotal  evidence  of  community  involvement  of 
parents  as  a  result  of  Head  Start  participation  which  has  accumulated  since 
1970. 

Summary 

Clearly  Heed  Start  has  ah  economic  impact  on  communities  by  providing  jobs 
and  services  to  the  community.    It  also  encourages  the  coordination  of  com- 
munity social  services  but  whether  it  increases  their  utilization  is  unclear. 

Head  Start  programs  apparently  do  have  positive  influences  on  public 
schools,  primarily  by  increasing  parental  involvement  in  their  children's 
pchools.    There  is  some  evidence  that  Head  Start  increases  parental  involvement 
in  the  community,  but  the  only  direct  inquiry  of  this  Impact  Indicates  that 
parents  most  involved  in  Head  Start  were  involved  in  their  communities  prior 
to  their  Head  Start  involvement. 
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^CONCLUSION 


The  'studies  reviewed  for  this  report  provide  many  and  often  mixed  findings 
on  the  impact  of  Head  Start  on  children,,  families  and  communities.    While  the 
bulk  of  the  studies  focused  on  cognitive  effects,  researchers  also  investigated 
impacts,  on  social,  emotional,  and  physical  development  of  children  as  well  as 
effects  on  their  parents  and  the  larger  communities.  '  - 

These  studies  point  to  positive  effects  of  Head  Start  on  the  social  com- 
petence of  childre*H — Whtle  academic  and  intellectual  gains  are  produced  during 
the  Head  Start  program  yiear,  these  tend  to  diminish  with  the  passage  of  time. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  these  children  do  perform  better  than  their  • 
disadvantaged  peers  on  such  global  mieasures  of  school  success  as  passing  each 
grade,  staying  in  regular  school  tracks,  staying  in  school  and  graduating  from 
hi^  school. 

This' and  other  major  conclusions  from  this  review  follow  in  brief  form: 
Cognitive  development 

•  Head  Start  has  significant  short-term.,  positive  effects  on  .measures 
of  intelligence,    (pp.  18-20) 

•  Head  Start  children  continue  to  score  below  national  middle-class 
test  norms  on  cognitive  measures,    (pp.  18,  24,  25,  29) 

Head  Start  children  have  more  stable  tesI:  scoves  under  different 
testing  conditions  thvi  non-Head  Starf^.rs.    (pp.  19-20) 

Head  Starters  sometimes  outperform  their  disadvantaged  peers 
into  elemientary  school,  though  some  studies  show  no  differences, 
(pp.  24-27) 

•  He«|d  Start  children  sometimes  maintain  superiority  on  achievement 
test  scores  into  the  later  school  years.    About  half  the  relevant 
studies  show  Head  Start  children  mjfiintaining  achievement  test  dif- 
ferences into  later  school  years,  while  the  remainder  of  the  studies 
show  these  differences  are  not  maintained,    (pp.  27-30) 

•  Head  Start  children  usually  perform  better  than  non-Head  Starters  on 
measures  of  school  success  (retention  in  grade,  special  education 
assignment,  dropping  out  of  school),    (pp.  27-30) 

•  No  single  Head  Start  curriculum  appears  to  be  superior  to  other 
curricula  on  cognitive  measu^.>.    (pp.  20^23) 

•  It  is  unclear  whether  the  socioeconomic- mix  and  racial  cultural 
emphasis  of  programs  affect  cognitive  performance  of  Head  Start 
children.    One  study  shows  positive  effects  from  more  equal  mixing, 
the  other  shows  no  effect,    (p.  23) 


Experimental,  tine-linited  interventions  for  particular  cogi^itive 
•kill!  training  almost  always  provide  positive  effects,    (pp.  31-33) 

•    e"  Head  $tart  children  Who  receive  special  perceptual  training  perform 
better  t;han  .those  who  do  , not.    Head  Start  children  display  more 
reflective  cognitive  styles  than  nonrHead  Start  children.  (pp« 
33-34) 

e   Head  Start  usuilly  improves  language  development,  especfially  for 
bilingual  children.    Experimental  language  interventions  are  usually 
effective,  in  enhancing  language  performance,    (pp.  34-36) 

e   Head  Start  improves  cognitive  skills  for  some  types  of  handicapped 
children.    Experimental  tutoring  has  produced  large  gains  for  chil- 
dren with  low  achievement  levels,    (pp.  37-38)  • 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

'e    Self-esteem  apparently  is  at  ceiling  leveld  in  the  preschool  years. 
The  effects  of  Head  Start  on  it  are  unclear  and  difficult  to  measure, 
(pp.  41,  44-48) 

e    Self-esteem  does  not  correlate  reliably  with  achievement  in  Head 
Start  or  reliably  predict  later  school  achievement,    (pp.  41-42) 


\ 


e    Curiosity  .and  exploratory  behavior  may  be  affected  by  the  curriculum 
and  program  duration.    There  is  some  evidence  that  a  more  supportive 
program  may  enhance  curiosity  and  a  full-day  program  may  increase 
children's  motivation  to  interact  effectively  with  their 

environments,    (pp.  42-43) 

(»  •  > 

e    Head  Start  children  score  higher  on  some  measures  of  task  orientation 
than  controls  but  not  on  other  measures.    Tesk  orientation  has  been 
found  to  correlate  with  cognitive  test  scores  in  Head  Start  chil- 
dren,   (pp.  43-44) 

e    Achievement  motivation  in  Head  Start  children  does  not  appear  to  be 
increased  by  experimental  interventions,    (p.  44) 

e.  Head  Start  children  have  .  ^en  found  to  score  lower  than  middle-class 
children  on  measures  of  locus  of  control  and  Head  Start  has  not  been 
found  to  increase  scores  on  these  measures  significantly,    (p.  44) 

e    Head  Start  children  are  usually  rated  as  performing  as  well  as  the 
general  school  population  in  the  elementary  school  years  in  social 
development.  They  have  been  found  to  be  more  aggressive  and  more 
attention  seeking,  but  also  more  sociable  and  assertive  than  their  ' 
disadvantaged  peers,    (pp.  45-47) 

e  Some  studies  show  experimental  curricula  to  have  positive  effects  on 
Head  Starters'  social  development,    (p.  46) 
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m   Head'  Starte't<;  appear  to  be  affected  by  thf  eocioecoAomic^  mix  of  their 
classes.    As  the 'mix  approaches  equality  the  children  interact  more 
with  teachers  atiid  less  with  each  other.    (pp«  46-'47) 

•  The  self-esteem  of  tjead  Start  children  declines  once  they  enter  . 
school.    However,  children  from  some  types  of  Head  Start  curricula 

.  maintain  superiority  bin  social  participation  through  the  second 
grade,    (pp.  U7*^U8)  , 

•  Host  handicapped  children  are  socially  integrated  into  Head  Start 
programs.    Head  Start  enhances  self-help  and  social. skills  for  some  ' 
types  of  handicapped  children,  but  not  for  others,    (p.  48) 

Health 

•  Head  Start  provides  a  range  of  health  service?  to  a  population  badly 
in  need  of  them.    Health  screening,  immunizations,  and  needed  treat-"" 
ment  are  provided  for  most,  but  not  all  children,    (pp.  50-52) 

•  Head  Start  children  improve  in  hemoglobin  levels,  motor  control  and 
physical  development  over  the  program' year.    (pp.  52-53) 

m    Because  of  the  nutritional  services.  Head  Start  children  are  more 
likely  to  be  of  normal  height  and  weight  than  comparison  children. 
They  also  have  fewer  school  absences  and  perform  better  on  physical 
tests,    (p;  53) 

•  The  evaluation  of  a  major  Head  Start  health  curriculum  did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  evidence  tp'determine  its  effectiveness,    (p.  54) 

a    Head  Start  children  generally  h«ve  teeth  in  poor  condition  at  entry» 
but  high  percentages  receive  pcreening  and  needed  treatment.  Migrant 
children  are  not  screened  and  tri^ated  to  the, extent  that  other  Head 
Start  children  are.    (p.  54) 

•  Eleven  ]f)ercent  of  the  children  in  Head  Start  are  handicapped;  the 
majority  have  mild  or  moderate  handicaps.    Programs  have  not  fully 
complied  with  requirements  tp  develop  individual  plans  for  tlie  chil- 
dren.   Some  question  exists  as  to  how  actively  they  are  recruited, 
(pp.  54-56) 

^ 

Families 

•  Head  Start  programs  provide  many  opportunities  for  parental  involve- 
ment,    (pp.  57-59) 

e    Large  numbers  of  parents  participate  in  these  programs,'  but  a  core 
of  parents  provide  most  of  the  volunteer  hours,    (pp.  5^7-59) 

•  Mandated  social  services  are  provided  but  staff  visits  to  homes  fall 
below  recommended  levels,    (p.  58) 
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•   Parents 'show  high  levels  of  •atlefactioii  with  Head  Start,    (p.  59) 

e   Parents  report  more  8«i^*F^^  ^^^^  satisfaction  and  increased  self- 
confidence  as  a  result  oi  Head  Start  involvenent.    These  benefits 
'generally  increased  as  involvement  increased,    (pp.  59-60) 

e   Educational  and  economic  benefits  are  reported  by  some  families, 
(pp.  61-62) 

e   Results  on  the  benefits  of  parental  education  programs  are 
inconclusive,    (pp.  60-61) 

e   Child  achievement  is  pqsitively  related  to  parental  involvement  but 
the  presence  ^f  a  causal  relationship  is  unclear,    (pp.  62-63) 

<  •  . 

e   A  variety  of  successful  itrategies  have  been  developed  to  increase 
parental  involvement  in  Head  Start,    (p.  63) 

-* 

Communities  • 

e   Head  Start  benefits  communities  through  providing  jobs  and  services, 
(p.  65) 

e   Head  Start  programs -assist  families  in  linking  up  with  social  ser- 
vices provided  in  the  community,    (pp.  65-67) 

e   Head  Start  probably  increases  parental  involvement  in  public  schools, 
(pp.  67-68)  i         \  ' 

e    The  extent  to  which  Head  Start  increases  parentalt^involvement  in  the 
community  is  unclear,    (p.  68) 
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PART  II 

AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
HEAD  START  RESEARCH  SINCE  1965. r^' 
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INTRODUCTION 


Development  of  the  Bibliography 


The  process  of'  identifying  the  universe  of  studies  for  the  Head  Start 
Evaluation/  Synthesi-s  and  Utilization  Project  began  "with  the  bibliography 
assembled  in  the  1975  literature  review  conducted  by  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity.   This  bibliography  included  approximately  700  references*    The  materials 
collected  during  this  study  and  additional  materials  held  by  ACYP  were  loaned 
to  CSR#  Incorporated.    An  additional  700  references  Vjrere  identified  through 
on-'line  searches  o^  computerized  data  banks  and  through  manual  searches  of 
selected  libraries.    The  primary  data  source  for  references  has  been  the  £RIC 
system.    However/  other  data,  bases  were  carefully  searched/  including* 

A6RIC0LA/  (Agricultural  On-Line  Access)/ 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  Database; 


BBIP/  Books -In-Print  Database; 
BOOK,  Books  Information  Database; 
DISS,  Dissertation  Abstracts; 
EGER,  Exceptional  Chiid  Database; 

GPOM,  Monthly  Catalog  of  U.S.  Government  Publications; 
IHSP#  State  Publications  Index;  < 
NCMH,  Mental.  Health  Clearinghouse; 
NCFR,  Family  Resourc^es  Database; 

NRIC,  National  Rehabilitation  Information  Clearinghouse; 

PSYC,  Psychological  Abstracts; 

SMIE,  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange; 

SSCI,  Social  Science  Citation  Index;  ' 

ULRI,  Ulrich*s  Index  of  Periodicals; 

USBE,  Universal  Serials  and  Book  Exchange; 

MESH,  Medical  Subject  Headings  -  Medline;  and 

SPIF,  School  Practices  Informati^on  File. 
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A  manual  search  ot  the 'following  libraries  was  Conducted: 

•  Department  of  Health  and  Htiman  Serviced; 

•  Department  of  Labor r  and 

e     Library  of  Congress* 

As  Head  Start  resources  were  collectedi  the  bibliographies  included  in  these 
works  were  reviewed  for  additional  references •    In  addition #  two  thousand 
(2,000)  Head  Stasrt  granteefs  were  contacted  by  letter  to  request  information  on. 
reports I  papers,  and  other  publications  which  Included  Head  Start  evaluation 
data.    This  effort  resulted  in  the  location  of  otherwise  fugitive  materials 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  collection • 

Each  unique  reference  was  screened  by  project  staff  for  relevance  %o  t\\e 
Head  Start  Evaluation,  Synthesis  and  Utilization  Project*    All  dociiments  that 
reported  Head  Start  research  findings.  Head  S%art  legislation  and  policy  state- 
ments, or  materials  directly  related  to  H^ad  Start  research  such  ,^s  annotated 
bibliographies  were  included  in  the  data  base* 

/ 

* .  .  / 

Arrangement  of '  the  Bibliography 

This  Annotated  Bibliography  is  arranged- in  -alphabetical  ^rder  by  principal 
author,  to  the  extent  that  alphabetical  arrangement  was  deemed  the  most  exped<- 
ient  way  to  I'jnd  the  individual  item.    Filed  within  this  same  alphabet,  alpha- 
betically by  title,,  are  a  few  items  for  which  there  are  no  authors.    In  order 
to  connect  all  parts  of  a  study,  a  corporate  author  was  often  selected  as  the 
main. entry*    The  namds  of  personal  and/or  co-authors  for  works,  listed  under 
corporate  authors  can  be  found  in  the  '*Co-Authors  Index*"    Personal  auttiors  for 
corporate  entries  are  also  listed  at  the  end  of  the  individual  abstract* 

In  the  case  of  corporate  authors  who  are  responsible  f  o^  a  number  of 
studies,  each  of  which  contains  several  parts,  the  corporate  author  is  used  as 
the  main  entry*    Alph^^betized  under  the  corporate  author  are  the  separate  parts 
of  studies*    The' individual  parts  of  each  study  are  in  numerical  or  chronologi- 
cal order  withiifl  the  study  sequence* 

In  the  case  of  personal  authors  responsible  for  a  number  of  items,  the 
individual  entries  have  been  listed  in  chronological  sequence  under  the 
author's  name* 

The  second  index  is  to  the  neunes  of  studies*    For  example,^  if  the  reader 
wishes  to  refer  to  reports  pertaining  to  the  study,  "Education  as  Experimen- 
tation," the  reader  will  find  it  listed  in  the  "E"  section  of  the  "Studies 
Index*"    The  name  in  parentheses  following  the  study  name,  (Abt),  is  the  cor- 
porate name  and  main  entry  under  which  the  study  is  listed  in  the  Bibliography  * 
The  item  numbers  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  study* 

The  third  Index  Is  a  "Subject  Index*"    Twenty-six  subjects  were  selected 
in  the  first  stage  of  coding  for  the  Head  Start  Evaluation »  Synthesis  and 
Utilization  Project*    All  entries  in  this  bibliography  were • assigned  at  least 
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two  subject  headings.    The  subject  headings  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
left-hand  column  and  all  items  pertaining  to  each  subject  are  listed  opposite 
it  in  the  right-hand, column.    A  further  explanation  of  the  "Subject  Index* 
,  precedes  the  Index.  ^^J^ 

.  Availability  of  Materials 

Copies  of  many  but  not  all  of  the  works  listed  in  this  bibliography  are 
,  available  for  reference  us6  only  in  th^  library  of  the  contractor t 

CSR,  Incorporated.  \ 
805  15th  Street,  N.W.  , 
Suite  500 

Washington/  D.C*  20005 
202-842-7600 

.       -  "  '  ■  / 

Th^se  works  which  have  an  ED  number  in  the  citation  are  available  from:  ^ 

\         ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
!  P.O.  Box  190  ' 

Arlington/  VA  22210 
'  703-841-1212  ■ 

Mainy  university  libraries  also  have  collections  of  ERIC  (Education 
Resources  Information  Center)  microfiche  available  for  reading. 

K%  the  cbnclusion  of  this  contract  this  ^ollecti'^r.  will  become  the  prop- 
erty o^  the  DepartiAent  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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A  l^BVIBW  '■     HEAD  START  RESEARCH  1965  -  1982  DRAFT  REPORT  OCTOBER 
1 

A  Study  of.  Head  Start.        ,  ' 
Phi  Delta  Kapjpan,  1969,  50(10):591. 
EJ0057  02 

'The  Westinghouse  Study  is  the  subject  of  this  editorial  ' 
ShichfirS!  appeared  in  The  Hew  Republic'    The  author  ands 
.    •   the  major  faull  of  the  study  to  be  the  overgeneralizations 
made  from  limited  evaluative  research.    Among  the  study  ^ 
.lAoitations  identified  by  the  author  are  1)  the^failure  to 
measure  the  medical  and  nutritional  effects  of  Hfead  Start, 
2)  the  lack  of  effort  expended  in  ascertaining  differences- 
in  quality  among  various  Head  Start  Programs,  3)  the 
meaautements  takett  were  Completely  po4t-hoc,  i.e-U  children 
were  tested. one  to  three  years  after  their  Head  Start 
experieh^e,  and  4j)  the  income  and  status  of  Head  start 
parents  werei  not  recorded.     The  author  warns  that 
Congressionajl  "Scrooges"  might  use  the  Wes/tinghouse  study 
to  eliminate!  Head  Start., 


Index  codes  tl2    3  12 


/ 


/ 


Abelson^^W.  ^D^^  J^I-Sjr-year  Poll'ow  Through '  Procfram  on  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Children. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,,  1974,  66:756-771. 
'HS200440 

Longitudinal  and  cross-sectional  comparisons  were  made  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  who  attended  the  full 
four  years  of  the  Pollowi  Through /program  and  non-Pollow 

Through  children.     A  comparison  Was  also  made  of   

economically  disadvantaged  and  lypndisadvantaged  children 
in  the  Pollow  Through  program.   /The  findings  at  the  end  of 
third  grade  indicated  that  Pollbw  Through  Children  w^re 
superior  to  non-PolloW  Through  /children  onlQ, 
achievement,  and ' social-motivational  measures.    The  Pollow 
Through  program  did  npt  result /in  the  econt^mlcaily  , 
disadvantaged  children  attainihg^thelevel>f  intellectual 
achievement  shown  by  the  nondifeadvantaged  children.  /The 
findings  are  discussed  in  relation  to  issues  in  ' 
compensatory  education. 

Index  codes     1  10  21  16>  62  ' 
'^^^^^Por  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 


Abt 


/. 


Clark  6, 

The  Evaluation  of  Social  Programs. 
Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage;  1976.  503p. 
HS200853 

'    Tliis  volume  is  the  result  of  formal  and  informal  . 

fresentations  made  at  a  conference  on  Social  Programs 
valuation  held  in  September  1974.     The  conseque.nces  of 
systematic  evaluation  practices  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  development  or  continuation  of  social  programs. 
Themes  include  improvement  of  quality  and  usefulness  of 
evaluations;  identification  of  obstacles  to  completion  of 
research;  results  of  specific  experiments;  impacts  on 
policy  decisions;  better  research  al3<ocation  strategies; 
in-depth  discussions  of  evalution  of  education  and  health, 
programs,  and  conflicts  between  the  needs  and  constraints 
of  government  social  policy  and  those  of  policy-oriented 
research.     Among  the  problems  discussed  were  those  related 
,to  appropriateness  of  data  and  goals,  funding,  and 
.    measurement  of  results. 

Index  code's  82     3  12  20 
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A  REVIEW  OF  HEAD  START  RESEARCH  1965  -  1982  DRAFT  REPORT  OCTOBER  15,  1982 
4 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A  National  Survey  of  Head  Start  Graduates  and  Their  Peers. 

434p. 

1978.  ED152422 

This  Study  examined  the  benefits  of  Head  Start, to  children 
entering  elementary  school,  assessed  Head  Start  benefits 
to  their  parents,Vand  described  the  characteristics  and 
services  of  the  Head  start  program.     Data  were  collected 
from  a  sample  of  Head  Start  graduates  located  in  32  sites 
selected  to  represent  Head  Start  programs  throughout  the 
country.    A  eomparison  group  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
same  pubUc  school  classrooms  as  the  Heati  start  groiTp  was 
also  se.lfvcted  in  order  to  compare  the  status  of  Head  Start 
graduates  with  their  classmates.     Data  were  collected  from 
the  parents  in  both  groups, ^from  the  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  from  the  Head  Start  Centers  that  the 
graduates  attended.     This  report  is  organized  in  four 
sections:     (1)  background  and  procedures  of  the  study,  (2) 
data  from  delegate  agencies  and  their  Head  Start  Centers 
and  results  of  the  survey  of  the  Head  Start  Centers}  which 
the  sampled  Head  Start  graduates  attended,    (3)  par«nts« 

gerceptlons  of  Head  Start,  and   (4)   analyses  of  Head  start 
enefits  to  children.     Approximately  50  pages  of 
appendices  are  included. 
Principal  Author:     Eugene  c.  Royster. 

Index  codes     1     7  21  19  82 

5 

Abt  Associates,  inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A  National  Survey  of  Head  start  Graduates  and  Their  Peers. 

Executive  Summary. 

35p. 

1978.  BD152423 

This  report  is  the  executive  summary  of  a  study  examining 
the  benefits  of  Head  start  to  children  entering  elementary 
school,  assessing  Head  Start  benefits  to  their  parents, 
and  describing  the  characteristics  and  services  of  the 
Head  Start  program.     The  data  presented  in  this  report 
were  collected  from  a  sample  of  Head  start  graduates 
located  in  32  sites  (selected  to* represent  Head  Start 
programs  throughout  the  country) .   ' in  addition  to 
assess;Lng  Head  Start  children,  the  s^udy  also  included 
,  data,  for  comparison  purposes,  from  children  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  same  classrooms  as  the  Head  Start 
graduates.     Data  were  collected  from  the  parents  of  both 
groups,  from  the  elementary  school  teachers,  and  from  the 
Head  start  centers  which  the  graduates  had  attended.     The  ^ 
findings  reported  in  this  executive  summary  are  drawn  from 
the  data  contained  bittiin  the  final  report  and  its 
appendices.     While  the  final  report  ^is  organized  around  a 
series  of  substantive  analyses,  this  executive  summary  is 
organized  around  topics  of  policy  concern.  Findings 
summarized  in  this  report  focus  on  Head  start  center 
characteristics:     Head  start  Program  descriptions.  Head 
Start  effects  on  parents.  Head  start  effects  on  children's 
social  competence,  and  a  program  overview. 
Principal  Authors:     Eugene  C.  Royster;  Cntisx  c.  Larson. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  HEAD  START  RESEARCH  1965   -  1982  DRAFT  REPORT  OCTOBER  15,  1982 

• 

^  Abt  Associates,   Inc.  Cambridge,   Massachusetts.  u«.»^ 

Sef iSing.  the  s4lection  Criteria  for  Models  and  Sites  in  the  Head 
Start  Demonstration  on  Basic  Educ^itional  SJcills.  An  Approach 
Paper . 
33p. 

19/9  HS200746 

'criteria  for  the  selection  of  demonstration  sites  for  the 
Basic  Educational  Skills  Program  are  outlined.  Criteria 
for  demonstration  site  eligibility  include  oper:ating 
schedules,  number  of  schools,  receiving  PJ^ofraj", graduates , 
number  of  children  served  who  will  enter  kindergarten  by 
fall  of  1980,  non-participation  in  other  evaluation 
studies,  and  absence  of  local  regulations  which  could 
impede  the  study.     Proposed  sites  are  evaluated  according 
to  design  issues,  the  need  for  replicates,  diversity  in 
site  characteristics,  and  feasibility.  r^ar-^-c 
See  NTS  Research  Corporation  entries  for  other  parts  of 
this  study. 

Index  codes     1     7  12  14  15  20  84 

7 

Ab*  Associates,   Inc.  Cambridge,   Massachusetts.  ^ 
»  Defining  the  Program  Elements  of  the  Head  Start  Demonstra-tion  on 

Basic  Educational  Skills.  An  Approach  Paper. 
54p. 

  1979  HS200747 

'This  paper  p'^esents  an  approach  for  Basic  Educational 
Skills  demonstration  projects.     It  is  intended  to  be  used 
by  thi  AdSiSiitration^on'children,   Youth  and  Families,  as  a. 
quide  for  program  development  and  implementation,  training 
and  technical  assistance,  and  evaluation.     Program  elements 
and  their  relationship  to  developmental  theory  arit 
detailed.     Parent  participation,  curriculum  content, 
staffing,  continuity  between  Head  Start,  home,  and  school, 
and  implementation  are  discussed.    .  «4.v.«,  «a,-4.o 

See  NTS  Research  Corporation  entries  for  other  parts  of 
this  study. 

Index  codes     3  12  13  84 

<,v 

Abt  Associates,   Inc.  Ciambridge,  Massachusetts, 
options  of  Phase  III  of  Head  Start's  Initiative  on  Basic 
Educational  Skills. 
30p. 

197  9  HS500779 

'This  paper  discusses  the  possibilities  available  to 
policymakers  for  the  implementation  of  Phase  III  of  the 
Basic  Educational  Skills   (BES)  demonstration  Projfct. 
Phase  III  was  designed  to  develop  innovative  ideas  on  ways 
to  foster  the  development  of  basic  skills.     The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  define  a  set  of  research  priorities  for 
the  first  year  of  Phase  III.     The  paper  also  describes  the 
criteria  by  which  the  research  questions  were  selected, 
assumptions  about  child  development  which  directed  the 
selection  of  research  questions,  assumptions  mad^  in  tne 
literature  regarding  program  elements,  and  research 
qiei"or!s  Which  met^the  given  criteria  and  ^  J^S^vs^* 
stated  assumption.     A  final  section  of  the  paper^ surveys 
the  entire  list  of  questions  and  suggests  the  priority  that 
should  be  attached  to  each. 
Principal  Author:     Lorelei  R.  Brush. 

Index  codes     3  13  12  64 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Hassacliusetts . 

Design  Report  Draft  Evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource 

Program.  Volume  I. 

121P. 

1979*  ED170056 

'This  volume  briefly  describes  the  Child  and  Family  , 
Resource  Program   (CFRP)  and  presents  the  evaluatljon  study 
design  for  CFRP.     The  program,  funded  at  11  sites  across 
the  country  as  a  Head  Start  Demonstration  proaram,  is 
intended  to  develop  models  for  providing  services  to 
low^lncome  families  with  children  from  birth  to  eight 
years.     The  6*year  longitudinal  evaluation  will  include 
data  from  all  11  sites,  but  at  six  sites  the  evaluation 
will  focus  on  families  with  a  child  under  the  age  df  one 
who  entered  the  program  in  1978,  and  a  comparison  group  of 
families  not  in  the  program  at  each  of  these  sites.  The 
research  questions,  analytic- methods  and  major  variables 
to  be  investigated  are  discussed.     Three  elements  of  the 
evaluation  are  explicated  in  relation  to  the  three 
sub-studless     The  Descriptive  Program  Study  of  all  ll  CFRP 
sites,,  the  Zn-Depth  Study  of  families  and  staff  in  CFRP, 
and  the  Impact  Study' of  the  program  families  and 
comparison  groupa  at  six  sites.     Three  appendices  discuss 
reliability,  statistical  power  and  measuring  change,  and  a 
fourth  presents  the  CFRP  Guidelines. 
Principal  Author:     Kathryn  D.  Hewett. 

;ndex  codes     1  11    7  81 


Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,.  Hassachusetts  • 

Report  of  Baseline  Datat  Evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family 

Resource  Program*  Volume  IX,   

190  P. 

1979.  ED170059 

This  volume  reports  the  baseline  (1978)  data  to  be  used  in 
the  6-*year  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  - 
Resource  Program  (CFRP).     The  CFRP,  funded  in  11  sites 
across  the  country  as  a  Head  Start  demonstration  program, 
is  intended  to  develop  models  for  providing  services  to 
low-income  families  with  children  from  birth  to  eight 
years.     Chapter  I  provides  an  overview  of  the  evaluation 
with  an  introduction  to  the  three  component  studies:  The 
Descriptive  Program  Study  of  all  11  CFRP  sites,  the 
In-Depth  Study  of  families  and  staff  in  CFRP,  and  the 
Impact  Study  of  program  families  and  .compatlson  groups 
(not  in  the  program)  at         of  the  sites.     Chapter  II 
presents  descriptive  data  from  tlie*  Program  Study  and 
explains  how  the  programs  differ,  in  some  respects,  from 
one  site  to  another.     Descriptive  data  from  the  Impact  and 
In-Depth  Studies,  focusing  on  family  participation,  social 
.service  networks  and  family  interaction,  are  presented  in 
Chapter  III.     Chapter  IV  describes  the  data  collection  for 
the  Impact  and  In-Depth  Studies,  incrudlng  Instruments  and 
procedures,  sample  recruitment  and  staff  recruitment  and 
training.     Appendices  contain  information  on  technical 
progress  reports,  characteristics  of  the  11  programs  and 
sample  recruitment. 

Principal  Author:     Dennis  Affholter. 
Index  codes     1  11     7  12  81 
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Abt  Assciciates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusettg c 
EyaluatlcxiL'of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  The 
Inf ant-Tod&ler  Component  and  Child  Impact. 
54P.  ' 

This  report  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Program  (CPRP)  evaluations.     It  focuses  on  the 
impact  of  the  infant-toddler  component.     Data  are  based  on 
interviews  and  on-site  observation.     Chapters  cqver> 
©valuation  design  and  preliminary  findings  from  previous 
reports;  the  center-based  and  home  baseia  models  of 
operation  for  the  infant-toddler  .component,  the  use  of  the  - 
Bayley  .Scales  of  Infant  Development  to  measure  CFRP  impact,, 
and  the  relationship  , between  participation  and  Positive 
outcomes.     A  final  chapter  presents  an  executive  summary  of 
findings.     Appendices  contain  analyses  of  models  and 
testing  instruments  employed  in  the  study. 

•    Index  codes     1.21     9  15  84      '  "  , 

if 

Abt  Associates',  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.^   D>,aeo  ttt. 

Evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  Phase  III: 

Program  Study  Report. 

I60p. 

^^^°'This  report  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Program  '(CPRP)  evaluations  and  is  devoted  to  the 
program  study  cbmptinent.     It  is  defigjed  -to  present  a 
comprehensive  nationwide  picture  of  CPRP  and  to  identify 
models  for  replication,     interviews  wi,th  parents  and  staff 
^    and  observation  of  activities  are  th.e  principal  sources  of 
information;     Chapters  cover  relationships  betwen  CFRP  and 
their  communities;  servicas  and  categories  of  families 
served,  inf aht-toddler ,  components.     Head  Start  and 
preschool-school  linkage,  success  stories  froin  six 
pfoi?ams,  and  CFRP  models  and  implications.^      5i!^ f 5?S« 
.  data  on  participation  in  the  programs  and  characteristics 
of  families  involved. 

Index  codes     1     6  20^12  15  _a_i4  ' 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  ttt. 
Evaluation  ot  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  Phase  III: 
Research  Report. 

104p.  ■  ,  •. 

This  report'^is  -the  sixth  in  a  series  of  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Program  (CFRP)  evaluations.     It  focuses  on  the 
impact  of  the  program  in  areas  other  than  child 
development.,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  participation 
for  the  preceding  eighteen  months.     Data  were  collected  by 
on-siti  research^staff  through  interviews  with  parents, 
standardized  child  .development  scales,  observation  of 
parent  and  child  interaction,  and  measurement  of  children • s 
height  and  weight.    'Birth  records  were-also  collected. 
Chapters  cover  evaluation  design  and  characteristics  of 
pS?ticipaSts?  p?ocisBes  involved  in  deliver:  of  services 
.    Including  ne4ds  assessment;  degree  of  Participation;  and 
assessment  of  impact  through  comparison  of  participants  and 
Son-participants.     Tables  show  dl^ta  on  attrition  from 
programs,  goals  of  participants  and  benefits  of 
participartion,  home  visits,  economic  status  of 
participants,  and  health  and  immunizations. 

index  codes     1     5  15  12     9  84 
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A  REVIEW  OF  HEAD  START  RESEARCH  1965  *  1982  ORAFt'rEPORT  OCTOBER  15,  .1962 
kbt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  Pha^e  III: 
Executive  Summary. 
Matrch  1981. 

HS20075Q 

This  report  summarizes  preliminary  findings  of  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Progra  (CFRP) ,  a  Head  ^Start  demonstration 
project.     Chapters  define  the  scope  of  the  evaluation  4 
.  studies,  present  descriptive  information  on  the  prognams, 
Identify  ^modelft  used  in  the  delivery  of  services,  anf. 
examine  the  impact  of  programs  by  comparing  |)articlpants  ^ 
and  non-participants.  ^  variations  among  program^, 
individualization  of  services  and  goals  of  parents,  and  the 
effects  of  these  factors  on  the  success  of  the  program  are 
considered.    Parent-child  interaction,  medical  care  for 
*    mothers  and  ffir  children,  improvement  oi  families* 
circumstances,  access  to  community  services,  .parenting 
skills,  and  mental  and  physical  development  are  assessed. 
The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program,  and  the 
implications  of  this  *  evaluation  for  further  evaluations  are 
discussed. 

.index  codes     1  15     9  21  13  12     5     7  84^ 
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Abt  Associates,  'Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  culture  of  A  Social  Program;  An'  EthhOtrraphic  study  of  the 

Child  ,and  Family  Resource  Program. 

495p.  ' 

1961.  HS200867' 

This  report  contains  the  findings  from  a  six-month  ethnograp 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP) ,  a  Head  Start  demon 
This  study  employed  qualitative  methods  of  data  collection  a 
in  an  effort  to  capture  the  quality  of  the  program  experlenc 
Children  and  their  families.  The  following  conclusions  were 
CFRP  has  succedded  in  individualizing  services  and  ,bul}.dlng 
relationsliips  to  families;  (2)  CE*RP  nas^  functioned  effective 
for  famllle^s;  (3)  CFRP  has  been  less  effective  as  a  child  de 
(4)  poor  participation  has  been  a  factor  limiting  CFRP*s  eff 
sites,  and  95)   CFRP  is  most  effective  where  its  ties  to  Head 

Index  cedes  82     1  13 


Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Hassachusetts . 

The  Culture  of  A  Social  Program:  An  Ethnoaraphic  Study  of  the, 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program,  summary. 

3  Op.  V 

19ol.  HS200688 

^is  report  summarizes  the  findings  from  a  six-month  ethnogr 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP) ,  a  Head  start  demon 
More  detailed  information  on  this  ethnographic  research  effo 
the  main  volume  of  the  report. 
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Abt  Assdcl^ates .  Inc.  Cambriage.  Massachusetts.  »^  ^ 

EdScatl'SS  al  Expe?in4entationt.  Evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through 
Planned  Variation  Model.  Volume  3.A1  Early  Effects  of  Follow 
Through .V  Final  JReport .  \ 
380p.    (ED09489G(^  .  , 

1974.  HS200463  ^      ,  «     ^  ^ 

The  first  in  a  series  of  reports  .on  the  impact  of  Project 
Follow  Through,  this  volume  presents  a  short  history  of 
'    '    Follow  Through  and  a  description  of  the  participa.ting 

program  sponsors.    The  overall  analytic  strategy  consists 
.of  thS  mafor  questions  selecte,d  f«ir  examination  and  these 
.  questions  are  stated.     The  sub'set  of  sites  and  children 
used  in  thetfinalyses;  the  instruments  ©mployed?  the 
covar iables ^sed  in  making  adjustments  for  initial 
differences  between  groups  being  compared,;  and  the  . 
statistical  strategy,  methods  of  presenting  results,  and 
the  manner  of  'interpreting  the  tabulated  J^fsults  are  all 
•  described.     Three  small  s*-.udies.  on  teachers,  parents,  and 
the  problefcs  of  implementing  the  models  faced  by  the 

grogram  sponsors  are  summarised.     Major  comparisons 
etween  the  Follow  Through  and  the  non-Follow  Through 
schools  across  all  programs  and  by  each  Pjo^ram  are 
presented.     Program  vignettes  bring  together  a  summary  of 
the  goals  of  a  program,  some  properties  of  the  subset  of 
children  and' sites,,  and  the  more  important  findings  for 
that  program.     A  series  of  studies  examined  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  several  program  effe^^ 
.    obtained.     The  last  chapter  considers  tftfe  npr^l?i€™ 

cofnparing  tHe  several  programs  on  the  outcome  measures. 
Thespians  for  the  next  set  of  analyses  are  presented. 
Principal  Author:     Marvin  G.  Cline. 

Index  codes     1  10  15  82 

t  .  ' 

'  <  .  . 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  ■ 
Education  as  Experimentation:  Evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through 
k>     Planned  variation  Model.  Volume  IB:  Monographs.  Final  Report. 
•    413p.    (EP094891) . 

^^'^'volume  IB  in  the  series  of  reports  on  the  effect  of 

Planned  Variations  in  Project  Follow  Through  contains  a  ,> 
*  collection  of  monographs  dealing  with  parent  studies, 

teacher  studies,  implementation,-  methodological  i-fesues, 
JHS  an  appendix  of  tables.     Research  questions  explore  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  families;  parental 
attitudes  and  behaviors;  personal  and  professional 
cnaracteristics  of  teachers;  the  amount  and  type  of 
.  training  of  teachers;  teiachers'  values,  attitudes,  and 
reported  behaviors;  And  teacher  satisfaction .^  The 
problems  encountered  in  implementing  programs  and 
measuring  aspects  of  implementation  are  discussed. 
Analysis  of  covariance,  the  linear  relationship  model  and 
Its  variations,   the  analytical  design,  and  the  nominal 
coding  scheme's  are  summarized, 
principal  Author:     Marvin  G.  Cline. 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
/Educat^lon  as  Experimentation:  Evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through 
.    /Planned  Variation  *Model  •  Volume  2A;  Two-'Year  Effects  of  Follow 
\/  Through.  Final  Report. 

378p.  >  ^ 

1975..  EDlt)8768 

This  second  annual  report  on  the  national  evaluation,  of 
follow  , through  (a  continuation  of  the  first  report)  "focuses 
on  the  accumulated  effects  of  two  years  of  follow  through 
experiences  on  dhldren  wno  remained  with  the  same  sponsors 
over  tliat  time  period.     Comparisons  between  follow  through 
s  and  non-follow  through  children  at  the  end  of  first  grade 

are  .described.     In  addition  to  prevlusly  used«  child  and 
school  level  ana,lyses,  site'  level  analyses  are  included. 
Chapter  1  presents  a  brief  overview  of  the  report.  Chapter 
2  describes  sample  development,  including  definition  of  the 
current  sample,  comparison  with  last  year's,  and  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  sample  bias,  generallzabllity  and 
sponsor-t'o-sponsor  comparisons.     Chapters  3  and  4  deal  with 
the  variables  used  in  the  anlyses  and  includes  a 
description  of  covariance  selection  and  the  final  covarlate 
set.     Ctiapter  5  presents^a  descrlpti'on  of  the  samples^and 
kindergarten  one-year  effects  for  each  of  the  ten  program 
models.     Chapter  6  presents  site  descriptions  and  effects 
and  overall  two-year  effects.     Chapter  7  presents 
conclusions  of  the  evaluation.     Appendices,  which  make  up 
approximately  one-third  of  the  document,  contain  data 

  tafa-les-^^n^-ncrtfrer-sirppwtrve-i^^   

Principal  Author:     Harvln  G.  Cllne. 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Hassachusetts . 
Education  as  Experimentation j(  Evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through 
Planned  Variation  Hodel.  Volumo  2Bs  Honographs  and  Appendices. 
^       Final  Report. 
312p. 

1975.  ED108769  ^ 

This  volume  presents  monographs  relating  to  the  second 
'    annual  report  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  Follow 
Through.  '  Monograph  1  is  concerned  with  slte-by-slte 
analyses  of  academic  achievement  scores  for  children  after 
two  years  in  the  same  Follow  Through  program.  Conclusions 
dealing  with  flr^t  grade  vs.     kindergarten  effects,  site 
effects.,  and  the  difficulty  in  relating  findings  to 
specific  programs  are  offered.     Monograph  2,  which 
describes  the  background  Ciiaracterlstlcs  and  attitudes  of 
the  teachers  associated  with  the  Follow  Through  programs, 
is  based  on  responses  to  the  Spring  1973  Teacljer 
Questlonna[^re .     Monograph  3  focuses  on  school  an^ 
community  characteristics.     Monograph  4  describes  Head 
Start  Planned  Varlatl-on/Follow  Through  (HSPV/FT)  data 
weaknesses  and  constraints,  and  attempts  to  compare  test 
score«^  of  .**treated**  and  "untreated**  .children.  Appendices 
and  tables  containing  related  data  make  up  approximately 
one-third  of  the  document. 
Principal  Author:     Marvin  G.  Cllne. 

Index  codes     1  10  12  21  82 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.        „  ^  ,    .,  ,  . 
Education  as  Experimentation*  A  Planned  Variation  Model.  Volume 
IIIA!  Findings*  Cohort  IT;  Interim  Findings*  Cohort  ill.  Volume 
IIIB:  Appendices. 
l,228p. 

1976  ED148489 

'This  segment  of  the  National  Evaluation  Study  of  the  Follow 
Through  .Planned  Variation  Model  reviews  the  backgound  of 
the  study,  describes  13  of  the  follow  through  models  . 
involved,  and  presents  an  Analysis  of  the  effects  of  these 
models  on  students.     The  analysis  is  based  on  data  from  4 
years  of  follow  through  participation  by  Cohort  II  childrep-- 
and  3  years  of  parti^frpe.tion  by  Cohort  III  children.  The 
document  begins  with  a  description  of^the  origins, 
definitions,  and  evaluation  of  planned  variation.  Also 
examined  are  the  educational  strategies  employed  by  the 
various  follow  through  models,  the  measures  used  to  assess 
the  models'  effects  on  children,  the  overall 
characteristics  of  the  sample,  and  the  analysis  strategy 
employed.     The  major  portion  of  the  document  describes  13 
follow  through  models,  their  ways  of  meeting  stated  goals 
and  objectives,  and  the  evidence  of  their  effectiveness. 
More  than  400  pages  of  data  are  appended. 
Principal  Author*     Linda- B.  Stebbins. 

Index  codes  99  63 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.        „  ^  ,     „  , 
Education  As  Experimentation*  A  Planned  Variation  Model.'  volume 
IV-A*  An  Evaluation  of  Follow  Through. 
347p. 

1977  ED148490 

'This  segment  of  the  National  Evaluation  Study  of  the  Follow 
Through  Planned  variation  Model  presents  background 
information  and  discusses  the  evaluation  of  the  progress  of 
Cohort  III  entering-kindergarten  children  during  4  years  of. 
follow  through  participation.    Also  discussed,  ,for  the 
purpose  of  examining^-teplicability  of  effects,  is  the  . 
progress  of  entering-f ir st  children  in  Cohorts  II  and  III 
and  entering-kindergarten  children  in  Cohort  II.     Chapter  I 
presents  information  on  the  origins,  definition,  and  ^ 
evaluation  of  planned  variation.     Chapter  II  Jiscusses^ 
eduational  strategies  used  in  various  follow  through  models 
and  measures  of  effectiveness  used  iJJ  e^*^y*^^°5i         u^SJ » 
III  describes  the  sample.     Chapter  »IV  examines  four  aspects 
of  the  analysis  strategy*     (1)  constraints  on  development, 
of  analytic  strategies,    (2)  analytic  strategies,    (3X  . 
supplementary  analyses  and  their  consequences,  and  (4)' 
definitoin  and  consequences  of  the  lack  of  comparability 
between  follow  through  and  non-follpw  through  samples. 
Chapter  V  presents  findings  on*     (-1)  differential  impact? 
of  various  educational  strategies  tested  in  follow  through, 
(2)   relationship  of  program  effects  to  child 
characteristics  such  as  socioeconomic  status  and  preschool 
'     .  experience,  and   (3)  consistency  dver  time  of  test  results 

obtained  in  various  models.     Approximately  100  pages  of 
appendices  and  a  brief  bibliography  are  included. 
Principal  Author*     Linda  B.  Stebbins. 
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*Abt  Associates,  inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Education  As  Experimentatiofit  A  Planned  variation  Model.  Volume 
IV-B:  Effects  of  Follow  Through  Models.  Volume  IV-C:  Appendices, 
Part  I  and  Part  II.  ' 

l,552p.  *  . 

1977e  ED146491 

This  segment  of  the  N2itlon'al  Evaluation  Study  of  the  Follow 
Through  Planned  Variation  Model  describes  ^each  of  the  17 
models  fepresented  in  the  study  and  reports  the  results  of 
analyses  of  4  years  of  student  performance  data  for  each 
^  model,     f^irst  a  purely  descriptive  synthesis  of  findings  is 

E relented  for  each  model,  with  interpretation  of  the  data 
eft  to  the  reader.     Next  a  reader's  guide  Is  presented  to 
facilitate  comprehension  of  subsequent  chapters  and 
appendices.    Each  succeeding  chapter  discusses  a  different 
'  model,  provldlngv^a  descriptive  overview  of  the  sponsor's 
conception  of  the  model,  an  examination  of  that  model  as 
realized  in  follow  th^rough,  and  a  review  of  the  jmodel's 
effects  on  children*    The  section  on  the  model  as  realized 
in  foll^  through  contains  a  listing ^of  the  sites  which 
have« been  evaluated,  a  description  of  the  sample,  and  an 
account  of  both  teachirrs'  and  parents'  perceptions  of  the 
model.     The  section  on  the  effects  on  children *presents 
information  about  entry-exit  effects,  national  norm 
comparisons.,  effects  by  type*  of  preschool,  and  longitudinal 
effects.   'There  are  more  than.  900 'pages  of  appendices. 
Principal  Author:     Geoffrey  Bocic. 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Education  As  Experimentation:  A  Planned  Variation  Model.  Volume 

IV-D:  P     I  I:  A  Lonofitudinal  Study  of  Follow  Through.  Part  II:  A 

Study  ot  Academic*  Risk. 

261P. 

1977.  E0148492 

*Thi8  segment  of  -ibe  National  Evaluation  Study  of  the  Follow 
Through  Planned  Variation  Model  p<*esents  an  analysis  of  the 
longitudinal  effects  of  follow  through  program  models  and  a 
study  of  follow  through  children  who  were  identified  ajsi 
being  at  academic  risk.     The  longitudinal  analysis  examines 
tJiree  dimensions  of  program  effects:     (1)   differenced  in 
program'  effects  at  the  beginning,'  middle,  and  end  of  the 
program,   (2)  the  relationship  between  the  child's/preschool 
experience  and  procrress  in  follow  through,  and  (3^ 
differences  in  program  effects  in  different;  achievement 
areas  .r 

Principal  Author:     Thomas  E.  Ferb. 
Index  codes  99  83 
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Abt  Assocfates,  Tnc.  CambA-idge*  Hasfeachusetts .  «  i*.  «. 

A  search  for  Pqjfential  NeV  Follow  Through  Approaches;  Part  B: 

Descriptions  e^Eighteen  Potential  Follow  Through  Approaches. 

462p*      -  ••  . 

I979i  ED187810  '  '       ,     ^  - 

The  .original  plans  for  the  Follow  Through  (F,T)  program 
were  to  provi&e  a  program  extendiijg  the  Head  Start  . 
community  action  model  to  the  public  schools  which-would  . 
«w  serve  all  disadvantaged  children.     Because  of  the  small 

budget  allocation  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  reformtilated  FT  as  an 
experimental  program  of  "planned  variattc^s^"  that  was  to 
i/moduce  systematically  a  variety  of  ^educational 
'     approaches  into  kindergarten  through  third  grade-.  The 
experiment  was  to  determine  the  relative  ,ef ficacy  of  each 
approach.     Presently,  FT  is  in  a  period  of  transition  as 
it  clarifies  its  future  focus.     This  study  consists  of  a 
s.eaTCh  for  potential  new  approaches  to  be  implemented 
Within  the  FT  program.     This  second  part  of  a  two-part 
report  presents  detailed  desetiiptions  of  eighteen 
approaches  selected  as  candidi^es  for  sponsorship,  of  FT 
•  programs. 

p-'rincipal  Author:     Catherine  Baltzell,, 

index  codes     3  10  13  81  .  O 

26  ■ 

•  Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  T«4  4.4a4.4o«  f«r 
The  Rationale  for  and  Development  of  a  Head  Start  Initiative  for 
Working  Parents. 

*  HS200748 

^*This  report  is  the  second  in  a  series  designed  to  help 'the 
idminislr'ation  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  develop. an 
initiative  for  working  parents.     Data  on^increasing  number^ 
5f  fiSilies  With  Single *^female  heads  of^household  and  with 
children  under*  six  years  of  age  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  giving  particular  attention  to  working  parents  in 
,  the  Head  Start'^eligible  population.     A  policy  perspective 
focuses  on  Head  Start  goals  and  the  degree  to  which  a 
Drasoective  procrram  should  be  consistent  with  them  ana 
e^Srle  upSn^theS:    The  d^esign  of  the  initiative  is  divided 
i/ftto  a  one  year  planning  phase  and  a  multi-year 
demonstration  phase. 

;lndex  codes    3  20  18  84 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Hassachusetts./"       ■  ', 
Children  at  the  Center:  Summary  Findings  and  Their  implications, 
Vo'lume  I. 

298p.   ,    .  ^  " 

1  Q  7<fi  HS200479 

The  four-year  National  Day  Care  Study  (NDCS)  investigated 
quality  and  cost  in  center-based  day  care  for  preschool 
children  and,  to  a  lesser  extent/  for  infants  and 
,toddlers.     This  volume  summarized  the  major  findings  and 
implications  for  Federal  day  care  policy.     Discussed  are 
"/Federal  involvement  in  day  care;  objectives,  design,  and 
.  /implementation  of  the  study;  the  NDCS  sampl6;  policy  and 
/  measurement  variables;  quality  in  child  care;  links 
'         /  between  policy  variables  and  measures  of  quality;  links 

/   between  policy  variables  and  measures  of  cost;  and 
'         /    implications  for  regulations  and  administrative 
'         /     practices.     Also  included  is  a  commentary  on  the  study 

/      from  the  perspective  of  black  social  scientists.     The  ' 
'        /       appendices  describe  day  care  center  characteristics,  and 
day  care  regulation  and  degree  of  compliance;  summarize 
-      /      /         the  results  of  the  Infant/Toddle vDay  Care  Study;  and  list 
/  the  names  of  NDCS  consultants  and  study  staff. 

./  index  codes    1  18  12  14  82 
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Abt  Associates,  inc.  CamCridge,  Massachusetts. 

Research  Results  of  the  National  Day  Care  Study:  Final  Report  df ' 
the  National  Day  Cire  Study,  Volume  II. 

255p.  -  .  = 

1980.  HS200461  ,  - 

As  a  companion  volume  to  Children  at  .  th6  Centi&r,"  which 
'        '    focuses  on  quality  'and  cost  of  day  care^  this  volume 

documents  the  analyses  and  res'ults  of  the  National  Day« 
^^Care-  Study.    Topics  covered  include  the  sttfdy  design  and 
'  variables,  ixistrumentsr  analyses  and  results .linking 
'  regulatable  center  charactperistics  to  caregiver  behavior,  . 
child  behavior,  and  child  test  scores,  and  a  detailed 
,  di.scu8slon  of  general  analytic 'i^sjies  and  approaches.  A 

glossary  of-  terms  relevan't  to  day  care  is  provided.  The 
.study  concludes  that  varlatiQn  in  regulatable 
characteristics  of  day  care  centeF,s  are  as-jsociated  with' 
significant, variations  in  the  behaviors  of  caregivers  and 
children,  and  children's  gains  on  developmental , {tests . 
Group  size  shows  the  most  pervasive  pattern  of 
associations  with  measures  of  behavior  and  test, score^: 
small  groups  are-  better^ f or  children  than  large  groups.- 
'  Staff /chird  ratio  is  also  related  to  som'e  aspects  of 
interaction  in  the  classroom.     The  qualifications  of 
caregivers  also  affect  quality  of  care;  jmreglvers  with 
specialized  training  or  education  have  positive  effects  piy^ 
children's  behavior  and  test  scores. 

r 

Index  ^^odes     1  12  18  19  21  82 
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Abt  Associates,   Inc.*^  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Day  Care  Centers  in  the  U.  S.:  A  National  Profile  1976-1977. 

Final  Report  of    the  National  Day  Care'  Study,  Volume  III. 

214P. 

1978*  KS200462 

^National  and  cro88-*8tate  profiles  of  the  characteristics 
of  center-abased  day  care  and  estlnates  of  the  degree  to 

'        which  centers  are  ih  .compliance  with  the^^major  provisions 
of  government  day  care  regulations  are  the  subject  of  the 
third  volume  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the  National  Day  . 
care  study.     The  data  presented, were  collected  in 
X976-1977  by  a  telephone  .sjirvey  of  3fl67  day  care  centers; 
70  of  the  centers  were  surveyed'  by  personal,  on-site, 
ihterviewse     Information  is  presented  about  the 
characteristics  of  children  and  famillel^  served,  . center 
programs,  staff,  finances,  and  regulaitory  compliance.  <. 
More  than  150  statistical  tables  augment  discussion  of  the 
results.     Tli,e  appendices  describe  tne  sampling  design  for 
the  surveys,  estimation  techniques,  reliability,  and  the 
questionnaire  used  for'  the  telephone  survey. 

Index  %odes     1.18  12  20  82 
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Abt  Associates ,   Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts • 

Technical  Appendices  to  the  National  Day  Care  Study:  Background 
Materials,  Volume  IVA.  / 
393p. 

1980.  HS200^58 

Technical  Appendices  to  the  National.  D^y  Care  Study,  a 
compendium  of  technical  papers  supporyting  the  most 
7  important  conclusions  of  the  study,  are  divided  into  three 

'  volumes.     Volume  IV-A  contains  three^  papers  that  provide  a 
literature  review  focusing  on  effects  of  group  care  and  ^ 
regulatable  characteristics  of  the/day  care  environment! 
•case  studies  of  the  history  and^current  practice  of  day 
care  in  three  sites.  (Atlanta,  Detrolt>  Seattle);  and  a 
review  of  child  development  issuers  relevant  to  the 
p  National  Day  Care  Study  from  the/perspective  of  black 

social  sclent^ts.  .  / 

Index  codes     2     9  82  18  12  / 
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Abti  Associates.  Inc.  CamBridge,  Massachusetts. 

Technical  ApSendicis  to  the 'National  Day  Care  Studyi  Measurement 

and  Methods,    Volume  IVB. 

328p. 

The  .se§lnd°Sllume  iji  the  compendium  of  technical  Papers 
supporting  the  most  important  conclusions  of  the  National  • 
Day  care  Study,  Volume  IV-B  contains  seven  papers  that 
describe  technical  tasks  undertaken  to  support  the 
JSalvies  of  the  effeSts  of  key  center  characteristics  on 
ShilSten.    Topics  covered  include  analysis  of  alternative 
SSasures  of  ciaisrSon  composition;  psychometric  analysis 
•     ..     of  th"test  battery  used  in  the  national  stvdy;^^^ 

analyses  of  other  instruments.  'Results  of  a  special 
survey  of  parents  of  subsidized  children;  analyses  of  the 
impact  of  other  cehter  characteristics  such  as  physical^ 
i?aS"and  program  orientation,  and  econometric  analyses 
are  also  presented.  - 

index  codes     2  18  12  21     7  13  82 

Ahk  Asfiociat^Si  Inc.  Cambrl(Sgei  Massachusetts • 
iS^hSicSl  Ap&lndfSes  tS  the-  National  Day  Care  studyi  Effects 
Analyses,,  Voiuine  IV. C. 
532p,.  -  , 

^^®°"in  this^third^volume  of  a  compendium  of  technical  papers 
'      .  .    sSpjSrtiSS  the  Sost  iniPortant*^conclusions  Of  the  Mational 

DavTcare  study,   six  papers  are  presented  on  the  results  of 
aSLyiei  that^'investlglited  relaUoiishiPs  ^ 
,    variables,  classroom  processes  and  child  out.comes. 
'  .  Discussed  arte  major  effects  analyses  based  on  two 

.  beha?!oral  Observation  instruments  and  the  development  and 
use  of  adjusted  test  score  gains.     The  links  among  ^.^^^ 
careaiver  and  child  behavior,  child  test  scores,  ard^other 
mtalures  are  explored!    The  results  of  the  Atlanta  Public 
S?h§Sl"oSt?olstSSy  and  replication  substudy  are  detailed. 

Index  codes     2  18  21  13  62  ^ 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Children  at  the  Centeri  Pinal  Report  of  the  National  Day  care 

Study.  Executive  Summary. 

,  ■■'32p.        '  ■  •  *  •    .  ■ 

^^^^"This  executive  summary  of  the  four-year  National  Day  Care 
-  study  highlightl  the  bindings  and  policy  recommendations. 
The  study  concludes  that  revision  of  current  Federal  day 
.      ■  cS?e  rSi2lStiS/;s  could  allow  ^e  pvernme^^^^ 

care  at  slightly  lower  cost— iSfeaning  that  more  children 
Sould  be  better  served  within  current  budgets.     The  . 
SSSSir?  describes  ,the  study  sample  and  defines  regulatable 
center  characteristics  and  quality.  .The  findings  on  , 
quality  and  cost  and  recammendations.  for  Federal  policy 
are  Summarized. 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Parent  Child  Center  Management  Information  system,  sys.tem 
Docunentv'tion :  Volume  I,  HIS  Data  by  Hanagenent  information 
Requirement.  ^     .  * 

251P. 

1973*  ED085879 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  volume  are  to  present  a 
'detailed  overview  of  the  system  document  flow,  display  the 
relationship  of  indisVldual  output  oreports  to  particular 
*  kB^j^  management  .decisions r  trace  the  input  document  data 
elements  required  to  meet  the  information 'requirement  of 
six  key  management  decisions #  and  trace  the  data  taocument 
element  flow  from  the  weekly  Parent  Child  Center  (PCC) 
records  to  the  Quarterly  input  Reports..   Flowcharts  are 
used  to  display  the  input-'output  r^elatlon^shlp  of  each 
document,  the  person  constituting  the  information  source, 
and'  the  users  om  the  reports.    Three  levels  of  decision 
making  are' identified  relating  to  each  of  the  siK  key 
management  decisions^  and  performance  indicators  for 
specific  contributing  decisions  are  related  to  particular 
data  elements  in  the  records  and  reports.     Input  documents 
are  specified  in^^-whlch  various  key  data  elements  appear  # 
and  finally  each  data  element  is  traced  as  it  appears  on 
each  input  document.  ^ 

Indek  codes  83    3  12 


Abt  Associates f  inc.  Cambridge ,  Kassachusetts . 
Parent^ Child  Center  Management  information  System.  System 
Documentation t  Volume  l.  Documentation  of  system  Requirements  and 
information  Flow. , 
142p. 

197j.^  ED085878 

The  objectives  of  this  volume  are  to  present  the  National 
Data  Coordinator  with  an  overview  of  the  document 
|.n-put-output  relationships,  explain  data  validation  and 

E recessing  procedures  required  to  produce  the  Quarterly 
anagement  Reports  from  input  documents  submlttjpd  by  the 
,  Parent  Child  Centers  (PCC's),  and  to  specify  system 
resource  requirements  and  distribution  and  file 
maintenance  procedures  for  the  entire  Management 
Information  System.     It  presents  the  input  Quarterly 
REports  that  are  required  for  each  of  the  Output  Quarterly 
Management  Reports,  and  a, detailed  set  of  strictly 
sequenced  validation  procedures  to  be  used  i,n  **cleanlng** 
the  input  data  as  it  arrives.     It  specifies  the  steps  to 
be. followed  in  transcribing  key  data  elements  from  the 
input  reports  to  interim  worksheets  and  in  performing  a 
*    series  of  calculations  to  transform  the  input  data  into 
the  information  required  for  Output  Quarterly  Management 
Reports.     Presented  are  details  of  the  personnel  and 
material  resources  required  to  operate  the  system 

Presently  at  local  and  national  levels,  as  well  as  the 
aslc  file  maintenance  procedures  for  storing  and 
retrieving  input  documents. 

Index  co(3es  83     3    1  12 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambrid<je,  Massachusetts.  o-«flr«m  PtiAse 

Management  Information  for  the  Parent-Child  Center  Program.  Pnase 
I?    findings  and  Recommendations.     Final  Report. 

124p.  07 7 7  ~  1 

^^''^'a  manatSSinrinformation  system^(MIS)  was  developed  for  ^he^ 
oraanization  of  data  generated  by  33  Parent  and  Child  / 
cSntSr?  (PCCs)  iSto  a^format  useable  by  federal  and  local 
decisionmakers.     Interviews  were  conducted  of  staff  njjfj" 
of  the  PCC's  grantee  and  delegate  agencies,  and  the  OJJic* 
of  Child  Development  to  determine  information  needs  and 
resources.     Guidelines  are  suggested  for  gathering 
information  on  participant',  staff  and  community 
charScteristics  and  financial  data.     Standardized  forms, 
hSSdl?d"i?5Slly  a?  the  local  level  and  by  computer  at  the 
national  level,  provide  datavfor  a  two-way  flow  of 
iSfSJSStiiS.!    policy  dIcisiSns  required  before  the  system 
can  be  adopted  are  listed.     Two  plans  for  implementation 
are' detailed. 

Index  codes  64    2  12  14 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  e^o*.-™ 
overview  of  the  Parent  Child  Center  Management  Information  System. 
Final  Report. 
90p. 

The  Pa^ent^Child  Center ---Management  Information  System,  the  • 
fi?st  oSS?ational  MIS  for  a  social  action  program  relating  • 
to  chilS  welfare,  consists  of  three  interlocking 
components:    a  standard  set  of  recordkeeping  fo^ms  for  the 
local  Parent  Child  Center;  a  set  of, guarlerly  reporting 
forms  that  interface  with  the  recordkeeping  formsf  and  a 
series  of  management  reports  that  can  be  produced  from  data 
■^that  are  reported  on  the  quarterly  reporting  forms.  The 

smeS  liSki  data  reporting  diraSSiy J?  "•"SgS^SSSnneis  the 
dpei fiionmakinci.     It  focuses,  standaraizes #  ana  cnannei s  tne 
flSi  of  iSfSfmitiin  Jeeded  for  making  rational  decisions 
about  funding,  budgeting,  program  evaluation,  contract 
SSSgliince,  and  program  Planning;  and  the  timing  of  the 
flow  of  this  data  is  geared  to  cycles  of  important 
SaSSgSSeSt  decisions. y  The  sVstem  is  seen  as  a  pojjjtially  . 
valuable  means  of  maximizing  the  benefits  from  limited 
resources  by  timely  reduction  of  managerial  uncertainties. 
Additionally,  it  links  costs  to  services,  permits 
manageSent  to  see  how  human  resources  are  being  used  in  a 
labor-intensive  program,  and  acts  as  an  early  warning 
s?ltem  and  makes  hard  fActs  available  for  appropriate 
Corrective  action  so  that  management-by-purpose  can  replace 
roanagement-by-exception. 

index  codes  83    1  12  ■ 
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Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Parent  cnild  center  Program  Management  Information  System.  User's 
Manual. 

185p.  .  ) 

1972.  ED085877  -  / 

This  manual  describes  procedures  for  collecting,  recording, 
and.  reporting  m  a  uniform,  timely  manner  critical 
information  necessary  'to  the  making  of  key  management 
decisions  for  parent  chiMd  centers  as  well  as  for  the 
parent  child  center  progrjLm.     The  first  section  describes 
recommended  data  collection  and  recordkeeping  procedures 
for  such  centers.     When  adhered  to,  these  procedures 
establish  a  uniform  data  base  for  all  parent  child  centers 
that  will  support  both  a  management  information  system  and 
special  studies  of  program  impact.     These  records  link 
directly  into  the  reports  and  reportina  procedures 
discussed  in>  the  second  section.     Th.e  second  section  . 
describes  procedures  for  submitting  required  quarterly 
reports  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Guild  Development.  When 
these  reports  are  processed  and  displayed,  they  provide 
management  reports  on  local  program  characteristic's, 
■   services  to  participants,  and  operating  costs.  Both 
sections  are  organized  according  to  the  forms  they 
describe,  and  each  recordkeeping  form  is  accompanied  by  a 
short  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  form;  suggested, 
procedures  for  completing  the  form?  data  collection 
procedures  for  the  information  to  be  sliown  on  the  form; 
recommendations  for  filing  the  records;  standard 
definitions  for  the  items  that  appear  on  the  form;  anil  a 
sample  of  a  completed  form. 
Principal  Author;     Donna  D.  Warner. 

Index  codes  83     2  12  •  ' 
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c Abt  Associates,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
An  fivaluatlon  Design  for  the  Parent  Child  Center  Program,  working 
paper . 

loop. 

19V9.  HS200745 

This  working  paper  examines  and  recommends  options  for 
conducting  an  evaluation  of  Parent  and  Child  Centers 
(PCC's).     The  background  and  development  of  the  PCC  program 
are  described.     A  -conceptual  model  defines  the  constructs 
.  to  be  evaluated.     A  method  is  proposed  which  can 
accommodate  the  variability  of  the  programs  and  the  small 
number  of  participants.     Three  nested  studies  (Descriptive 
Program  Study,  Naturalistic  impact  study,  and  Experimental  • 
Impact  Study} 'will  obtain  data  to  answer  the  evaluation 
questions.     Discussed  are  the  variables  requiring 
measurement,  the  Implementation  of  the  three-study 
approach,   site  selection,  timing  of  data  collection,  and 
plans  for  ai^alysls. 
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<0    A<>a"'S^^gJ5;®foj.  the  Study  of  Parent  Involvement.  Berkeley,  California. 
Parent  Involvement:  Parent  Development. 
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^6.  ED186511 


"      The  resSitrif  a  -study  that  probed  the  differential  etfefcts 
of  low  income  parent  involvement  in  the  Dane  County, 
Wisconsin,  Head  Start  Program  are  summarized  in  this  paper. 
Different  levels  of  parental  involvement  in  the  educational 
process  of  their  preschool  children  ware  selected  for 
study?    enrolling*^the  child  in  Head  Start,  fedeiving  home 
Visits,  volunteering  in  the  classroom,  serving  on  the  policy 
malting  commit  .oe,  being  paid  employees,  taking  adult 
education  courses  in  the  community,  and  serving  on 
community  boards/committees.     The  study's  main,  ^lypoJlfS^s 
was  that  involvement  at  the  policy  making  level  of  Head 
start  has  aXimfSJtant  effec?  upon  the  lives  of  low  income 
adults.     Interviews,  were  used  to  elicit  25  Parents 
feelings  about  the  process  of  being  involved  in  Head 
start,     information  was  collected  about  age,  marital 
status,  number  of  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start,  and 
economic  and  employment  status.     Responje^i^  "e^S  a 
asked  about  self  perceived  changes  in  their  beha^^ior  and 
self  concept.     Personal  changes  were  reported  by  nearly 
every  respondent  at  several  involvement  le^-els.  .JJe  most 
effective  Change  agents  were  employment  in  "eaj^start  and 
serving  on  the  parent  advisory  committees.     This  study 
Shows  that  the  involvement  of  low  income/disadvantaged 
parents  in  Head  Start  programs  can  result  in  increased  self 
confidence,  control  over  their  own  lives,  and  community 
participation'. 

« 

maex-  codes    l     7  15  81 

''*'^'".'6aJ?e??^iip'SSi  D?S54:person  Test  Performance  of  Negr.  and 
Caucasian  Head  Start  Children.  -^aa  "saa 

Psychology  in  the  Sch-ols,  1973,  10  (3) :299-304. 

This  is^a^study  of  the  performance  of  white  and  black  Head 
Sti?t  childreS^in  the  canter-Bip  and  Draw-A-Person  tests. 
An  assessment  is  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  tests  to 
evaluate  the  relationship  between  performance  and  ethnic 
groups . 

index  codes    2, 24  82    1  21 

42    Adams,  Leah  D.  Michigan.     Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  . 

The  Effect  of  Training  on  the  Linear  Ordering  Ability  of 
p-ekindergarten  Disadvantaged  Children. 

university  Microfilms.     Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.     71-15,  07i.  116 
p . 

HS200903 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  whether  the  - 
liSearo?diring  ability  of  prekindergarten  disadvantaged 
children  could  be  raised  through  the  use  of  training 
sSisiSSS.     Sita  were  obtained  Irom  64  black  childr^^ 
enrolled  in  a  summer  Head  Start  program.    P®, ^^^EiSnyB* 
randomly  dividfed  into  experimental  and  control  subjects. 
ThS  eSpertmental  subjects  received  three  training  sessions 
5H  linear  ordering.     The  control  group  spent  an  equal 
amount  of  time  playing  a  matching  game.     All  subjects  were 
given  a  pretest  and  posttest  of  linear  ordering  ability  and 
the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.     The  principal 
findings  Sere:     1)  the  linear  ordering  ability  o! 
pJSkindergarten  disadvantaged  children  followed  a 
sequential  stage  of  development,  and  2)   linear  ordering 
ability  was  increased  through  the  use  of  training.     It  was 
concluded  that  training  may  be  beneficial  but  that  the. 
ahiiitv  to  perform  linear  ordering  tasks  is  not 
SraSatically  "tered  through  the  use  of  training  sessions. 
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Adams,  Russell  L. 
Adkins,  Dorothy  c. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

•43 

Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families.  Washington,  DC. 

The  Impact  of  Head  Start:  An  Overview. 

Bp. 

1980.  HS200858 

This  Short  report  presents  demographic  data  on  Head  Start 
program  participants  and  briefly  summarizes  the  findings  of 
some  major  studies  on  the  impact  of  Head  start.     Data  are 

? resented  on:     1)  (participation  of  handicapped  Children  in 
he  program;  2.)  utilization  of  community  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  Head  Start  children;  3")  parent  participation  in 
Head  .Start,  and  4)  progress  of  the  health  component  of  the 
Head  Start  program.     The  authors  alsor  describe  the 
educational  philosophy  governing  the  program,  and  provide 
information  on  Head  Start's  efforts  in  the  area  of 
nutrition.     A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Index  codes  82    1     8    6  15  5 

44 

Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  Washington,  D.C. 

Handicapped  Efforts  Survey  Results. 

1973—1981.  HS200897 

Th.e  basic  results  of  the  Handicapped  Efforts  Survey  con- 
ducted, for  'the  Administration  for  children.  Youth  and  ' 
Families  are  related  to  surveys  conducted  from  1973  to 
1980.     Appendices  contain  supplementary  statistical  tables 
that  reflect  the  survey  response  rates  by  state  and  list 
the  distribution  of  handicapped  dhildren  in  Head  start 
according  to  each  handicapping  condition  and  by  state. 
Categories  of  data  in'clude  variously:     numbers  of  handi- 
capped children,  special  efforts  ta  locate  and  recruit  the 
handicapped,  referrals  and  diagnosis,   special  services, 
•  special  phys-ical  facilities  or  equipment,  staffing  and 
training,  specific  handicapping  conditions,   special  popula- 
tions and  post-program  treatment. 

.Index  cpAes     1    8  20  84 
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yftdministratiorib for  Children,   Youth  and  Families  '(DHH5) . 
<^ Washington ,  D.C. 

Head  Start:  Direction  for  the  Next  Three  Years. 

37D.  • 

19ol.  HS200894 

'This  paper  provides  a  brief  overview  of.  the  objectives  that 
established'  in.  its  three-y^ar  plan  for  Head  Start.  It  repre 
concerning  what  directions  to  pursue  and  what  is  most  import 
Within  the  period  of  Head  start's  legislative  reauthorizatio 
identifies  fi.ve  major  objectives  for  Head  Start:  1)  maintai 
possible,  infcreasing  Head  Start  enrollment,  2)  improving  pro 
improving  and  streamlining  the  delivery  of  training  and  tech 
4)  strengthening  Head  start's  relationships  with  other  publl 
voluntary  agencies  and  organizations,  and  5)  improving  admin 
management.     This  paper  should  be  considered  a  discussion  dr 

Index  codes  82  3 

A>ffholter,  Dennis. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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46    ^'^^'^^l^fiy  Childhood  Eduq^ition:  Prologue:  The  Why,  of  Early  Childhood 

National"society  for  the  Study  of  Education  .Yearbook,  1972,  71 
Pt2,  1-12. 

EJ054318  .     .     .V     ,     .  4« 

The  author  reviews  gains  made  in^the  last  decade  in 
knowledge  of  th  nature  of  child  development  and  learning, 
and  caution's  against  ^  lessening  of  commitment. 

Index  codes    3  20  81  < 
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Alaska  Rural  Community  Action  Head  start  Program.        ,  e«^o<.«4«« 
The  Use  of  the  Denver  Developmental  Screening  Test  as  a  Screening 
Tool  for  Bilingual  Children  in  Rura;  Alaska. 
1976. 

Prior  .t"the^l975-76  school  yeaj:.  Head  Start  Programs  in  * 
rural -Alaska  used  the  Special  Services  Project  Checklist  as 
a  screening  and  assessment  tool \f or  Head  Start  children. 
Po?  the  1975-76  terS,  the  RuraJ  \cAP  staff  chose  to  use  the 
DeSver  Developmental 'screening  Vest.    The  ability  of-  the 

augmented  Denver  Developmental  Scale  and  Checklist  to   

reflect  symptoms  of  early  childhood  disability  was  assumed 
to  rfelate  to  the  relative  frequency  of  symptoms  reported 
during  the  1975-76  program  year.     The  overall  appearance  of 
the  test  data  is  of  a  rel-atively  nore  hortoaenou's  set  of 
fSiults  in  contrast  to  the  pre-i975' checklist  record.  The 
author  hypothesizes  that  the  Denverv  scale  was  somewhat  less 
sensitive  than  the  earlier  checklist.     She  concludes  that 
the  issue  of  validity  must  be  more  ?ully  resolved  before 
one  instrument  can  be  preferred  over  the  other.  . 

Index  codes  82 

.48    »"»SSri.!;SSS|S^rcShar.n  in.  the  .lnn« 

Journal  Of  Psychology,  19.68,  68:215-221.  ' 

;  The  purSoses^of  this  study  w6re  to  determine  (1)  if^there 

are  sex- differences  in  language  development  amon^  ?!f?:^Sn" 
growing  up  in  the  deprived-  conditions  of  a  large  city  and 
12)  if  t*iere  is  a  significant  vocabulary  change  in  these^ 
children  throughout  the  "Head  Start  school  yeAr.  The 
subjects,  52  girls  and  66  boys  T3  and  4  y?f»^s  of  age)  from 
four  He'ad  Start  schools  in  socioeconomically  depressed, 
urban?  predominantly  Negro  areas  were  given  the  picture 
vocab{ilary  test  of  the  Stanf ord-Binet  Intelligence  Scale 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  yea,r.  Results 
showSd  th.at  more  males  than  females  were  «?J}al  to  or  above 
the  aae  norms  for  vocabulary  development,  indicating  -a 
significant  sex  difference  in  vocabulary  in  favor  of  the 
boys.     Although  a  significant  change  in  vocabulary  over 
the  school  year  was  evident  from  the  two  tesy  scores,  the 
relative  difference  between  the  sexes  was  maintained. 
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9    Allen*  John  P*  •  - 

A  Factor  Analytic  Co|nparison  Study  of  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills  Among  Children  With'  and  Without  Previous  Head  Start 
Experience  and  Longitudinal  Factor  Study  of  ITBS  Subtests  Among 
,  Lower  Socioeconomic  Status  Children. 

'  Dissertation  Abstracts  International ,  1976 ,  37  (3-B) : 1480 • 
HS200634  V 
The  present  study  was  designed  to  resolve  two  pertinent 
issues:     l)  Is  the  factorial  structure  of  the  lowa  Tests  of 
Basic  Skills  sensitive  to  subjects'  previous  expeivlence  in 
a  year-*round  Head  Start  program,  and  2)  Are  there  X 
systematic  chanaes  In  the  factorial  composition  of  trve  ITBS 
among  lower  socioeconomic  status  children  a  function  of  age 
and.  If  so,  how  do  these  modifications  compare  with  those 
found  m  the  normative  age  samples  of  the  test?  Four 
groups  of  80  Ss  each  were  chosen  for  this  project,    ^ight * 
of  the  ITBS  subtests  were  administered  according  to  the 
standard  procedure,  and  protocols  were  electronically  ^ 
scored.     Results  Indicated  that  the  factorial  structures 
f or  ^the  Head  Start  and  Mon->Head  Start  groups  v;ere  almost 
Identical.     There  were  systematic — though  slight — factorial 
changes  a^  a  function  of  age  in  all  samples  but  these  were 
approximately  the  same  as  those  reported  in  the  factor 
analyses  of  the  normative  samples.     Flnallv,  a 
recommendation  for  future  research  In  this' area  Involving 
tighter. experimental  controls  and  more  cognitive  and 
behavioral  measures  is  tendered. 

Index  codes  81    1  24  11  , 

0  Al^n,  K.  Eileen;  et  al. 

WashingtQZi  University.  Seattle,  Washington. 

A  Behavior  Modification  Classroom  for  Head  Start  Children  with 

Problem  Behaviors. 

35p. 

1969.  E0040535 

A  deaonfitratlon  .Head  Start  class  enrolled  12  to  15 
children  with  problem  behaviors.     The  class  utilized 
behavior  mad'lf icatlon  procedures  with  individualized 
V     programming  and  natural  contlngenciel^ .     Favorable  results,' 
were  noted;  three  case  studies  presented  concern  an 
aggressively  dl-sruptlve  -c^ild,  a  i>everely  withdrawn  child, 
and  a  child  whose  total  behavior  repertoire  consisted  of 
bizarre  and  maladaptive  behaviors  which  delayed  the 
acquisition  of  basic  motor,   social,  and,  verbal  skills. 

Index  codes     1  13  82 

1  Allen,  Ke  Elleent  et  al*  ^ 

Early  Warnings  Observation  as  a  Tool  for'  Recognizing  Potential 
Handicaps  in  Young  Children.  ^ 
Educational  Horizons,  1972,  50  (2) : 43*54. 
EJ060371 

'  Thisarticleis  addres  sed  to  preschool  teachers ,  day  care 

workers  and  Head  Start  personnel,  who  are  called  upon  more 
and  more  often  every  day  to  help  identify  potential 
handicaps  in  the  young  children  they  serve. 
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52  Allen,^Sally  J^i^JJgJJj^  Center  for  Law  and  Education.  CamDridger 

Hassachusetts. 
Perspectives  on  Child  Care. 

65p«  ED093463  * 

^'This  Booklet  presents  a  collection  of^irticles  o'S^cJii* 
aSre  Which  relate  to  the  question  of  federal  funds  for  day 
care  services.     The  articles  analyze  the  f oliSyinj^Jf^^^ix 
(1)  disparities  in  the ^auality  of  care  available  today,  (2) 
the  cost  o)  day  care,    (S)  applications  of  experitnces  with 
Head  Start  to  federally  funSed  child-  care  Progi'^ms,.  (4) 
what  Congress  is  currently  doing  in  the  area  of  child  care 
program  design,   (5)  common  misunderstandings  and  nythfl  > 
which  perpetuate  opposition  to  comprehensive  seryices,  (6^ 
essential  components  of  good  ohild  care  legislation,  ^7} 
^concerns  and  activities  of  individual  states  in  JJ»  fij" 
of  child  development,   (8)  concerns  of  the  BlacK^ community ,. 
and  (9)  results  of  a  3-year  study  of  day  care  in  the  United 
States.  ■  »  ' 

Index  codes'    3  18  14  81 

53  Allerhand^^Melvin^E.  ^^^^^^  Cleveland,  Ohio.   "   "  , 

Head  Start  operational  Field  Analysis.  Progress  Report  I. 

A  ■  ... 

^        During^the^summer  of  1965,  5  a<gencies  8f)on8ored  a  Headstart 
project  for  4500  children  from  the  Greater/ Cleveland  Ohio 
area.     Efforts  were  concentrated  on  organizing  5 
endeavors:  n  U)   the  directors  of  the  5  agenciep  worked 
together  to  establish  standards  for  Psychological  . 
evaluation  procedures;   (2)  from  8  centers,  125  Headstart 
children  and  125  nOn-Headstart  children  chosen  at 

random  as  samples  i:ti  a  program  to  develop  ql-assroom 
5bSi?5atioS  methods;  OT  the  safne -grW^ of  children  were 
tested  on  the  pre-school  inventory  and-  I>e«body  Picture 
'    Vocabulary  Test  by  parents  and  psychology  gr*a4iftte  students 
to  study  the  effectlvene56x>f.Heaastart  parents  air---~^ 
administrators  of  psycholglcal f tests ;     (4)  all  250  children 
Se?e  tested  during'^the  third  week  of  the  Program  ^ind^before 
the  end  of  school.     Data  concerning  50  selected  children 
5e?e  given  special  examination  as  a  followup  study;   (5)  Two 
service  and  research  possibilitiea  discussea^were  a  joint 
program  of  Cleveland  area  pediatricians  and  piycholooists 
In  the  detection  and  servicing  of  the  deviating  child  and 
the  training  of  parents  to  work  with  teachers  in  the 
classroom. 
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54  Allerhand,  Kelvin  E. 

Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Head  Start  Operational  Field  Analysis.  Progress  Report  ZZ. 

30p»  .  c  ^ 

.1966.  ED015775 

o  During  the  period  of  October  If  1965  to  January  1,  1966  at 
the  Headstart  operational  Field  AnaJLysis  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
the  folloying  activities  took  place.     (1)  the  methodology 
for  classroom  observation  of  Headstart  (US)  and 
non-Headstart  (NHS)  children  and  interviews  with  their 
Classroom  teachers  was  revised.    The  HS  group  of  125  was  v 
selected  from  8  sample  centers.     An^  intensive  sample  of  50 
children  was  used  for  a  detailed  examination  jof  how  this 
group  moved  from  one  level  of  a  concept  to  another.  The 
' extensive  sample  showed  how  the  child  reacted  to 
academically  related  material  as  measured  by  these 
concepts.     Teacher  interviews'*  and  event  sampling  in^  the 
classroom  were  the  2  rating  approaches;   (2)  preliminary 
results  pertaining  to  theHS  and  NHS  children  were  found. 
An  analysis  ^Suggested  that  HS  children  wer-e  exceeding  the 
NHS  children  in  concept  attainment  even  in  those  areas  in 
which  significance  was  not  achieved;   (3)  a  full  report  of 
the  effectiveness  of  HS  parents  as  administrators  of 
psychological  te$ts  was  niade.  .  Seven  parents   (4  Negro  and^  3 
white) ,  with  from  ninth  to  twelfth  grade  educations  were 
^  randomly  selected  from  among  30  volunteers.  Clinical 

psychology  graduate  studentSv'^who  served  as  control  test 
administrators  were  all  white  and  were  generally 
experienced  in  testing  procedures.     Four  tables  were  used 
to  compare  results  of  parent  testers  and  gradiiate  student 
testers.     The  most  significant  diff^erence  resulted  not  from 
the  tester,  but  from  the  time  or  order  the  pre-school 
.inventory  test  was  given.     This  study  shows  that  untrained 
people  may  be  utilized  for  testing  if  they  are  highly 
motivated. 

Zndex  codes  60    1  12  15  21  " 

55  Allerhand,  Kelvin  E. 

western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Head  Start  Operational  Field  Analysis.  Progress  Report  ZZZ.- 

68p. 

1966.  ED015776 

'  From  January  1,  1966  to  April  15,  1966  the  Headstart 
Operational  Field  Analysis  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  performed  5  ^ 
studies:     (1)   samples  of  Headstart  (HS)  and  non-headstart 
(NHS)  children  were  compared  after  6  months  of  . 
kindergarten.     Four  observations  were  made,  using  2  teacnar 
ratings  and  2  observer  rat4.ngs.     There  were  191  children  at 
the  time  of  the  last  rating.     A  reduction  in  significant 
differences  between  the  sampl^es  occurred.     (Tables  with 
results  of  the  4  rating  periods  are  shown) ;   (2)  the 
relationship  between  HS  and  NHS  teachers  and  children*s 
concept  attainment  was  studied.     T?\e  samples  were  divided 
into  z5  classrooms,  of  which  12  of  them  were  taught  ))y  a  HS  ' 
teacher.     The  possible  variables  included  stimulation 
.  eventSr  *tool8  of  learning,  and  teacher  differences.  There 
were  some  significant  variables  in  favor  of  the  NHS 
teachers*  classrooms;   (3)  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
the  relation'sAip  between  sex  and  concept  attainment 
indicated  that  boys  are  more  effective  in  visual 
\  discrimination  and  that  girl^  are  more  effective  in 

'  \  handling  performance  demands;   (4)  examination  of  the 

N   .  concept  attainment  of  the  total  sample  through  the  4 

periods  of  measurement  includes  6  charts  representing  the 
steps  taken  by  the  extensive  sample.    The  steps  taken 
included  color  concept,  form-*space  concept  usage,  grouping, 
ordering,  time  sequence,  and  time  duration.     (5)   four  case 
studies,  2  HS  and  2  NHS,  were  made  to  present  a  contrast  of 


patterns  of  development . 
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56    Alierhand,  Kelvin  E. 

Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Head  Start  operational  Field  Analysis.  Progress  Report  IV. 

2 1 P 

1966.  ED015777  .     ,         .   ^       ,  k  . 

This  report  is  the  fourth  progress  report  of. a  study  of  how 
a  pupil *s  academic  achievement  is  affected  by.  participating 
in  a  pres-chool  headstart  program-.     The  achievement  of  the 
Headstart  group  is  being  compared  with  the  achievement  of 
pupils  who  received  no  preschool  program.    The  preschool 
inventory  test  was  used  te  measure  Pupil  achievement  in  5 
concept  areas,    (1)  color,    (2)   form,   (3)  grouping,  (4) 
ordering,  and   (5)   time.     It  was  given  as  a  pre-test  at  the 
beginning  of  kindergarten  and  as  a  post-test  at  the  end  of 
kindergarten.     The  results  showed  that  both  Headstart  and 
non-Headstart  groups  achieved  significant  academic  progress 
during  kindergarten.     The  Headstart  group  showed  a  greater 
gcLin  which,  however,  was  not  significant.     In  addition  to 
the  inventory,  a  teacher  and  an  observer  rated  the  pupils 
as  to  gain,  loss,  or  no-change  in  demonstrated  concept 
ability  during  the  year.     No  significant  differences  in 
attainment  between  the  2  groups  were  found,  with  the 
exception  that  the  teacher  found  a  significantly  higher 
gain  in  grouping  concept  ability  by  the  Headstart  group. 
The  observer  tlid  not  find  a  signifi( 


.cant  -difference. 
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57    Allerhand,  Kelvin  E.  „,       ,  ^ 

Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Impact  of  Summer  1965  Head  start  on  Children's  Concept  Attainment 

During  Kindergarten.  Final  Report. 

loop. 

1965.  ED015773 

This  Study  examines  the  progress  of  125  children  in  the 
Cleveland  public  school  kindergartens  who  attended 
Headstart  during  the  summer  and  125  children  in  the  same 
schools  who  did  not  attend  the  Headstart  prog£-am.  Some 
indications  in  this  study  suggest  that  a  Headstart  child 
shows  much  greater  variability  in  his  conceptual 
development  than  a  non-Headstart   Jhild.     He  also  tends  to 

Serform  better  in  the  areas  of  color  and  form 
iscrimination  and  possibly  grouping  wh»en  he  is  in  a 
non-Headstart  teacher's  class.     In  a  Headstart  teacher's 
clasfii   the  Headstart  child  seems  to  achieve  in  the  more 
organizational  areas,  as  best  reflected  in  increased  verbal 
facility  in  the  time  sequence  and  ordering  concepts.  The 
results  of  this  study  raise  the  question  of  whether  the 
impact  of  a  stimulation  experience  can  be  maintained. 
Followup  studies  and  evaluation  of  demonstration  projects 
report  the  phenomenon  of  the  decreasing  difference  of 
success  between  the  experimental  and  contro^  groups. 
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58    Allarhand,  Mtlvin  E.  • 

Ef f •ctlventss  of  Parents  of  He&d  Start  Children  as  Administrators 
Of  Psychological  Tests. 
J        Journal  of  consulting  Psychology,  1967,  31  (3) : 286''290. ^ 

-RSI  00601  .  ' 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of.  parents  of  Head  Start 
children  as  administrators  of  psychological  tests,  7 

farents  and  3  experienced  graduate  students  were  asked  to 
est  independently  a  ?roup  of  57  Negro  Head  Start  children 
aged  from  5  years,  2  months  to  6  years,  3  months.  The 

farent  testers  were  female,  ranged  in  formal  education 
rom  grade  9. to  grade  12,  were  28  .to  39  years  of  age,  and 
were  4  Negro  and  3  White.    The  graduate  students  wet'e 
female.  White  and  had  a  min>lmum  of  1  year  of  graduate 
study  in  psychology.    The  parents  were  t^ralned^in  and 
administered  the  Caldwell  Pre-School  inventory  find  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.    The  correlation  between 
tester  groups  was  0.88  on  the  CPSI  and  0.64  on  the  PPVT. 
There  was^no  apparent  difference  due  to  race.    There  was  a' 
high  de;^ree  of  general  consistency  among  the  parent 
testers.    These  results  suggest  that  person  with  little 
sophistication  but  h4,gh  motivation  may  be  adequate  in 
administrating  and  scoring  such  tests. 

Index  codes    1  12  15  81 


59    Almy,  Nillie. 

Early  Childhood  Research:  Second  Thoughts  and  Next  Steps. 
26p. 

1972*  FiD071765' 

This  review  of  early  childhood  research  examines  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  field  and  what  questions  now  need 
to  be  answered.    Project  Head  Start  has  had  the*  effect  of 
helping  developmental  psychology  to  become  more^ 
comprehensive  and  less  ethnocentric  tnan-  previoualy. 
Developmental  psychologists  are  now  studying  -infants  and 
toddlers  and  the  preschool. child* s  total  functioning. 
Educational  researchers  are  currently  reacting  to  the 
apparent  failure  of  public  preschool  programs  to  improve 
the  later  school  achievement  of  disadvantaged  children.' 
The  trend  will  probably  be  toward  a  wider  range  of  options 
, concerning  types  of  early  education.  Developmental 
research  in  early  education,  involving  studies  of  how  and 
%rhen  particular  s]iil],s  and  content  can  best  be  learned,  is 
necessa,ry  to  create  an  effective  instructional  program. 
Little  research  has  been  done; oh  the  developmental 
characteristics  of  3-  and  ,4->year-olds,  and  few 
instructional  programs  have  recognized  the  important  role 
fantasy  and  spontaneous  play  have  in  a  child's  cognitive 
development.    The  scope  of  research  in  early  cnilc^hood 
education  needs  to  be  broadened  and  put  in  more 
comprehensive  developmental  framework,  although  approaches 
are  becoming  increasingly  so|Shisticated.     involvement  with 
collecting  and  analyzing  data  has  widened  the  distance 
between  the  researcher  and  the  researched,  and  researchers 
should  use  the  current  period  of  limited  funding  to 
rethink  and  reorder  priorities .    Researchers  might 
investigate  the  child  and  his-  family,  the  classroom  and 
the  teaching,  the  teacher's  roLe,  and  institutional 
setting,  and  research  and  the  researcher. 
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60  Alpern,  Gerald  Dw  Levitt,  Eugene  E.  ;  t--.--. 

IndlAna  University  Medical  center.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Methodological  Considerations  in  Devising  Head  Start  Program 
Evaluations. 
43p. 

1967.  ED025319 

*ln  an' attempt  to  improve  Head  start  evaluations,  several 
methodological  techniques  are  proposed.    Since  programs 
,  vary  in  approach,  evaluations,  must  be  made  on  the  success 

of  the  individuat  programs.    Formulation  of  research 
questions  should  provide  information  as  to  the  process  and 
outcome  of  the  program.    To  avoid  experimenter  bias, 
experimenters  should  be  selected  oii'  the  basis  of  their 
disengagement  from  Head  Start.    A  jbaseline  group  (either  a 
control  gr^up  or  the  expepdmental.  group  assessed  on 
pretreatroent  performance  snould  be  ysed,  and  variables 
affecting  their  behavior  should/be  noted.     Some  of  the 
problems  due  to  the  laqk  of  measuring  instruments  could  be 
avoided  if  experimenters  would  not  measure  specific 
¥        behavior  as  indicative  of  ge:Jieral  ability,  f  To  avoid  the 
problem  af  publishing  only  positive  Head  Start  reports, 
the'Office  of  Economic  oppprtuni^y  should  publish  annually 
all  Head  ,  Start  evaluations  .    Several  reference^#  are 

'  inoluded/.X  ,  , 

"  '   ,  Index  d'odes  "  2  19  21  83 

'■•'», 

61  *^^®''JJ"|yavSation*'of  Group  Pla.y  Ther'apy  Techniques  with  Acting  Out 

Head  Start  Children.,  =  ,„/«v  <> 

Dissertation-  Abstracts  International,  1979,  39  (9) i4566-B. 

HS200S92  w  .  .^w 

/  The  effectiveness  of  play  therapy  techniques  with 

aggressive  children  at  a  Head  Start  project  in  Alabama  was 
evaluated.    T%n"  children  were  ae^igned  to  each  of  three 
treatment  groups:    attention  control,  redirect,  and 
experimental  treatment.    No  significant  treatment  effects 
were  found  with  any  of  the  analyses.    Sixteen  of  ^he 
original  30  children  were  located  at  the  time  of 
followup.    It  is  reported  that  there  was  no  significant 
differential  dropout  rate  across  the  three  treatment 
groups. 

Index  codes    1  19  13  81  ° 

Ambron,  sueann  R.  ^         ^  .  ,  ^       *  «^ 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

62 

An  overview  of  the  El  Paso  National  Head  Start  Conference^ 
"Parents,  Children,  Children  and  continuity":  Head  start  Research 
Excites  Conferende. 

Head  Start  Newsletter,  Autumn  1977:1-4. 

HS200527  ^  * 

This  newsletter  provides  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Head  Start,  Conference  held  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.    A  main  discussion  topic  was  the  state  of  research 
on  the  effects  of  Head  Start.  .The  newsletter  outlines  the 
major  findings  of  the  Consortiftm  Study,  the  Hbad  Start 
Longitudinal-  Study,  aind  Dr.  Hess'  study  of  parent-focused 
programs,    other  topics  discussed  at. the  conference  and 
recounted  here  includei,:     1)  the  adoption  of  the  home-based 
model,  if  concerns  associated  with  Implementing  home-based 
program!,  3)  services  available  to  handicapped  Head  Start 
children,  4)  the  importance  of  assessment  activities  in  • 
individualizing  programs,  and  5)  the  educational  needs  of 
.  special  groups  of  parents. 
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63    Anderson,  Richard  B.f  et  al/  X 

Pardon  Us/  But  What  Was  the  Question  Again?:  A  Response  to  the 

Critique  of  the  Follow  Through -Evaluation. 

Harvard  Educational  Review,  1978,  48(2):  161-170. 

HS200870  /  „ 
This  article  is  /part  of  a  critique  of  the  ABT  Follow  Through 
appeared  in  the/Kay  1978  issue  of  the  Harvard  Educational  Re 
researchers  who/  Cvnnducted  the  ABT  study  defend  their  ^orX. 
the  criticisms  /by  House  and  associates  misrepresent  the  eval 
themselves  marred  by  statistical  and  analytic  problems.  See 
Hodges,  Ernest  JHouse  et  al,  Carl'-Wisler  et  al. 
HS200917  .  ' 

The  findings  of  a  developmental  screening  program  at  a  , 
local  Head  Start  program  are  presented.    The  Preschool 
Inventory  (Caldwell,  1970)  was  the  sere0ning  device  used. 
Results  attested  to  the  c'riterion  validity  of  this 
instrum^ent  as/ a  screening  device  for^the  early 
identification  of  delays  in  "readiness."    Scores  of  the 
local  sample  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  Jbhe 
national  standardizjition  sample.    A  number  of  hypotheses 
-are  considered  to  explain  this  result,  including  the  fac.tor 

"       of  socio-economic  mix  in  the  community  from  which  the  local 
«  Head  start  sample  was  drawn. 
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Anderson,  Scarvia  B.;  Temp,  George. 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.. 
~    »ject  Head'Start — Summer  .1966.  Final  Report.  Section  Three, 
ipils  and  Programs. 

.  Eb01B248  ' 

^This  document  is  Section  3  of  a  3-part  report  by  the 
Educational  Testing,  Service.     The  data  used  in  this 
section  :'Were  compiled  from  79  classes  containing  about 
1,000  pupils.    The  classes  were  part  of-  the  1966  Summer 
Head  Start  program.    The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to 
note  general  performance  oChanges  in  the  pupils  as  measured 
by  teste  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and 
again  at  the  end.  'The  results  were  interpreted  aSs snowing 
that,  although  the  pupils scores  were  below  the  desired 
intelligence  level  norms  of  their  age-group  at  both  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  program,  some  positive 
improvement  did  occur.    Because  of  the  experimental 
design,  it  was  not  possible  to  definitely  assess  the 
extent,  or  eve«i  the  very  existence,  of  contributions  by 
possible- causes  of^-the  improvement  in  performance.  The 
possible  causes  were  (1)  The  Head  Start  program.,   (2)        — ; 
maturation,    (3)  outside  experiences^  and  (4)  te<sting 
effects.-  A  second  aspect  of  the  study,  classroom 
observation,  produced  an  additional  set  of  possible 
influences  on  pupil  performance,  namely,   (I)  teacher 
characteristics.   (2)  puiiilt  characteristics,    (3)  pupil 
experiences  in  the  classroom,  and  (4)  school-community- 
parental  factors.  ^ 

Index  codes    1  13  15  19  21  84 

Anderson,  Scarvia  B. 

Educational  Testing"  Service Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
The  ETS-OEO  Longitudinal  Study  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
'In:  Untangling  the  Tangled  Web  of  Education.  Princeton: 
Educational  Testing  Service)  1969.  p. 27-33 
HS2008e5 

This  paper  was  presented  at  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Nat 
Measurement  in  Education,-  in  conjunction  with  the  conference 
Educational  Records  Bureau  and  Educational  Testite  Service, 
gives  background  on  and  outlines  plans  for  the  ETS  Disadvant 
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66  Anderson,  S'carvia;  HessicJc,  Sapuel.  •  „  i 

Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Social  Competency  in  Young ^Children. 
39p.  ,  - 

1973.  ED082812  ^  > 

,  This  report  is  the  result  of  a  panel  discussxon  on  the 

=     .meaning  of  social  competency. in  young  children^  neld  in 
January  1973.    Four  approaches  to  the  definition  of ,  goals 
and  the  problems  of  imposing  values  or  trying  to  be  . 
value-free  or  value-neutral  are,  presented*     Factors  which 
•    must  be  taken  "intQ..jic^unt  .when  defining  competence  include 
the  social  and  qulturai  context;  in  which  the  child  lives,, 
and  th-e  child's  devel'ownental  stage.     The  reiatfionehip 
between  proficiency. and  performance,  negative  components 
of  competency  which  can' create  barriers  to  development^ 
and  the  distinction  between  goal's  for  parents  and  those 
for  children  .are'  also  discussed. 

Index  codes  84     2  16 

67  A'nderson,  scarvia;  et  al.  .  \. 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  «4.-^*  4.« 

■priorities  and  Directions  for  {Research  and  Devel,opment  ReLatefl  to 
Measurement  of  Young  Ch±l*^?«B-^-'\Repor^  on  Task  2. 

19?2.  ED088927  «r  , 

A  panel  of  1,5  experts  in  child  development ,  early  _ 
childhood  education,<and:.measurement  met  in  September  1972 
to  assist  the  Offiie  ;6|i'<Child  Development  in-  establishing 
priorities  in  improving!  ,-t^s^s  an.d  measurements  for  young 
children.  "  A  summa*^.  of  i^tne  pane]^  discussion  is  presented 
along  with  the  spe6i'£ic  'fc'etepmmendations  made  by  the 
participaCntSi    The  keyv-'issves  under  consideration  were: 
Tl)   the  special  sta'tistical".  and  methodological  prob3  ems  of 
measuring  the  behavior  of  young  children  and  the  imp-ct  of 
■  their  environments  because  of  the  limited  response  system 
of  young*  children  and  the  rapid  changes  that  occur  .in 
early  life;   (2)  the  considerations  of  construet-^base^. 
measurement,  particularly  the  problems  of  popujLation' and 
•  .  ecological  validity  that  are  inherent  in  the  use,  of 

measures  with  diff erent . cultural  groups?  and  (3)  the 
dependency  of  the  advancement  of  measurement  research  and 
development  on  appropriate  policy  decisions,  and  the 
availability  and  training  of  ma^npower. 

Index  codes  84     3     5  12  21  20 
Anderson,^|carv.ia^B.^^  by  this  duthor  see  Index  of  co-author's. 
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66    Andrews,  J.  D.,  ed. 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Early  Childhood  Education:  It's  An  Art?  It's  A  science. 

i2l3p.  , 

1976.  ED127034 

*Thi8  booklet  contains  selected  presentations  from  the  1975 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children   (NAEYC)'.     The  collection  is 
addressed  to  people  who  are  interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  growth-supporting  servj.ces  available  to  children 
and  their  families  in  the  United  States.    Titles  are: 
"Head  Startt    Not  a  Program  but  an  Evolving  Concept^"; 
"Education!    A  Family  Responsibility"  (concerned  with 
American  Indian  education);  "Seminars  in  Parenting 
 .  Preschoolers"  ?  gPiageti s  Af f ectirve  s:yBte1n*^^^*^An-A^ra^i6al«^"" 


When  Children  Talk  Back--Listen" ;  "Preschool  and  Early  Hath 
Instructiont    A  Developmental  Approach" ; 


"Bilingual/Bicultural  Educationt  Separating  Facts  from 
Fiction";  "Should  the  Public  schools  control  Ch^ld  Care 
Services?"!  "Values  Examination:    A  Crucial  Issue  in  Early 


Childhood  Education";  "Training  Pediatricians  in  Rental 
Health  Aspects  of  Early  Child  Care";  "The  Child-  Development 
Associate  Consortium's  Assessment  System'";  "Early  Childhood 
Education — It'#a  Science";  and  "Early  Childhood  in  Art." 

Index  codes    3^20  13  81, 

Andrews,  Susan  R. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

69    Andronico,  Michael  P.  . 

Case  Conferencet  A  Psychotherapeutic  Aide  in  A  Head  Start  Program: 
I.  Theory  and  Practice.  11,  commentary. 
Children,  1969,  16(1). 

HS100026 

On  the  belief  that  nonprofessional  persons  may  serve  as 

gsychotherapeutic  aides  in  Head  Start  projects,*  the  Riegel 
idae  Paper  Foundation'  Head  Start  Project  in  Milford,  New 
Jeney*  experimented  witb  the  treatment  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children.    A  nonprofessional  neighborhood  worker 
who  had  previously  been  trained  in  the  principles  of  ^lay 


therapy  conducted  the  therapy  program.     For  16  weeks  the 

Csychotherapeutic  aide  worked  with  six  children  referred  x.v 
he  psychologist  for  emotional  problems,  and  all  six 
children  treated  by  the  aide  showed  improvement.     The  case 
report  Of  a  4-year-old  girl  illustrates  the  effectiveness 
of  play  therapy.     Commentaries  following  the  case 
presentation  question  several  statements*  and  suggest  other 
directions,  to  help  children. 
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Applied  Management  Sciences.  Inc.  Silver  SpPingi  Maryland. 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  MalnstreaHtioa  Handicapped  Children 
Into  Project  Head  Start.  Phase  X.  Final  Rlport. 
480p. 

197d*  ED168239 

*The  document  presents  the  final  report  of  a  comparative  ' 
dtudy  to.  assess  the  services  being  provided  to  handicapped 

freschool  children  by  Project  Head  start  and  non-Head 
tart  programs.    This  study  is  Phase  Z  of  a  'l&rger  study 
of  the. process  of  mainstreaming  handicapped  children  m 
Head  Start  programs.    To  facilitate  an  understanding  qf 
Phase  Z  findings  and  recommendations,  the  first  part  of 
the  report  presents  background  information,  including 
study  methodology  and  the  context  in  which  service 

   ;^aKing  place.     Study  findings  are  discussed  f or*^  the 

following  areas,  of  investigation:    mainstreaming,  staff 
characteristics,  program  entry  and  termmiktion,  screening 
"  services,  diagnostic  services,  planning  and  curricula,  / 

monitoring  activities,  service  providers,  aiad  parent  / 
involvement.    Four  basic  areas  are  recommenWed  in  which 
Head  Start  services  to  handicapped  children. cah  be 
improved:    diagnostic  services,  program  services 
(particularly  with  respect  to  individualized  planning), 
program  facilities  and  materials,  and  outreach  procedures 
cto  seek  out  unserved  handicapped  children. 
Principal  Author:    Pamela  B.  Walters.' 

Index  codes    1    8  12  20  15  84  ^  . 

Appliejr  Management  Sciences,  Inc.  Silver  Sprina,  Maryland. 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  Mainstreaming  Handicapped  Children 
Into  Project  Head  Start.  Phase  I:  Final  Report.  Volume  lis 
Reference  Tables. 
.>  29ep. 

V  1978.  ED176433  »  ... 

The  booklet  presents  the  reference  tables  for  the  Phase  I 
/  Final  Report  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Process  of 

Mainstreaming  Handicapped  Children  Into  Project  .Head 
Start.    Data  presented  focuses  on  three  areas: 
program-specific  data  on  Head  Start  programs, 
child-specific  data  forvisample  handicapped  children,  and 
program-specific  data  cm  non-Head  Start  programs. 
.  Instruments  used  in  the  study  included  questionnaires, 
interviews,  and  observations.    Among  the  purposes  of  the 
study  were:    1)  to  descriJse  the  enrollment  and  termination 
procedures  used,  and  tne  types  of  handicapped  children 
enrolled,  in  the  various  preschool  programs;  2)  to 
describe  facilities  and  equipment  in  Head  Start  centers; 
3)  to  determine  program  demographic  characteristics;  4)  to 
describe  services  provided  to  the  child;  5)  to  determine 
the  extent  of  social  integration  of  the  child  in  the 
classroom;  6)  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 
child's  service  providers  and  the  types  of  services 

Srovided;  7)  to  analyze  trie  child's  diagr.ostic  file;  8)  to 
etermme  program  charactiristlcs  and  services  typically 
provided  to  handicapped  children;  and  9)  to  describe 
program  facilities  and  equipment.' 
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Applied  ^-Management  Sciences,  Inc.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  ^. 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  Malnstreamlng  Handicapped  Chxldren 
Into  Project  Head  Start.  Phase  I:  Executive  Summary. ^ 
43p. 

19/8*  ED168236 

*The  report  presents  an  executive  summary  of  the  findings, 
'  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  a  comparative  study  tp 
assess  the  services  being  provided  to  handicapped 

fresch-ool  children  by  Project  Head  Start  and  non-Head 
tart  programs.     This  study  is  Phase  I  of  a  larger  study 
of  the  process  of  malnstreamlng  handicapped  children  in 
Keadi?-'St~art  Programs.     Limited  comparison  of  Head  Start 
program  ft«rvice8  are  made  with  those  offered  by  other 
programs  located  in  the  sane  commsinlties .     Findings  are 

f resented  in"^ qupction-and-a-nswer  format  within  each  of 
he  .following  si^di  of  investigation:  malnstreamlng, 
staff  characterit%4,C8 ,  recruitment  and  outreach,  screening 
services,  diagnostitKservlces,  planning  and  curricula, 
monitoring  activitiefe^^uxiliary  service  providers,  and 
parent  involvement.  "  FdUF. basic  areas  are  recommended  in 
which  Head  Start  8ervlceir^^t<»  handicapped  chiXd,ren  can  be 
improved:     diagnostic  servic^:*,  program  services 
(particularly  with  respect  to^£%dividuallzed  planning) , 
program  facilities  and  materials^^and  outreach  procedures 
to  seek  out  tinserved  handicapped  chiJdren. 
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Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.  Silver  Spring,  .Maryland. 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  Malnstreamlng  Handicapped  Children 
Into  Project  Head  Start.  Phase  II:  Interim  Report. 
290p. 

197o.  ED168238 

*The  document  presents  the  interim  report  for  Phase  II  of  a 
study  to  determine  how  services  provided  by  Project  Head 
Start  programs  impact  haijdlcapped  preschool  children.  The 
report  summarizes  the  baseline  data  obtained  and 
identifier*  the  Icey  methodological  issues  for  consideration 
in  the  flual  data  analysis  effort.    The  lns'trumenta.tion  ' 
and  methodology  are  reviewed,  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
baseline  findings  is  presented,  .pretreatment  conditions 
are  documented,  and  certain  methodological  issues  are 
^  clarified  for  the  analysis  plan.     In  addition  to  comparing 

handicapped  children's  progress  in  Head  Start  and  other 
programs  with  a  small  sample  of  unserved  children,  the 
study  also  focuses  on  involvement  with  Head  Start  as  it 
affects  parent  arfld'^  teacher  attitudes.     A  deseription  of 
V    the  sample  is  presented,  and  instrumentation  dssuer  are 
'discussed,  including  the  Alpern-Boll  Developmental  :'ofile 
ahd  measures  of  attitude  towards  m^alnstreamlng  of  the 
handicapped.     Group  differences  considered  include 
persona?,  characteristics  of  the  child,  attitudes  and 
characteristics  of  the  child's  family,  attitudes  and 
characteristics  of  the  teachers,  cha.racteristics  of  the 
programs,  and  classroom  integration.     Data  collection 

Sroceaures,  instruments,  frequency  tables  for  demographic 
ata,  and  the  Duncan  Socio  Economic  Index  are  appended. 
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Applied  Hanagement  Sciences,  Inc.  Silver  Spring,  Haryland. 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  Mainstreamimg  Handicapped  Children 
Int^  Project  Hea^  start.  Phase  II.  Pipal  Report. 

E01778O3 


S55|* 
78* 


X97J 


-The  document,  nearly,  half  of  which  consists  of  fPPejSi;*?, 
^re^ents  the  final  report  on  Phase  II  of  a  2  year  study  to 
evaluate  the  process  of  mainstreaming  handicapped 
preschopl  childrei^  into  Project  Head  Start.    During  the 
second  year  (Phase  II).  of  the  study,  baseline  and  posttest 
deyel^meiTtal  assessSients  were  conducted  on  approximately 
400  Head  Start  handicapped  children,  350  non-Head  start 
handicapped  children,  and  150  handicapped  children  not 
enrolled  i«~anfy  programs,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  ' 
relative^ impact  of  the  Head  Start  handicapped  effort.  The 
report  covers  such  aspects  as  study  design  issues, 
meaaiirement  issues,  sampling  procedures,  outcome 
variables,  child/family  background  characteristics, 
prograw/staff  characteristics,  and  between  and  within 
group  analysis  of  study  outcome  variables.    The  results  of 
two  reliability  substudies  conducted  to  ascertain  the^ 
degree  of  confidence  that  may  be  invested  in  data  from  key 
dependent  variables  are  reported,  and  the  issue  of  ' 
"   ndicip  severity  as  an  important  explanatory^variable  is 

c\iss«L  along  with  how  severity  was  measured  for  the 
purposes  Of  the  evaluation.    Classroom  structures  are 
examilved  .along  with  staff  characteristics  (such  as' 
backgr^ujid, preparation,  and  attitudinal  orientation  with 
respect  to  the^rovision  of  services  to  handicapped 
children);    ftffion%  the  13  appendixes  are  various 
instruments,  rbrmsVjind  criteria  used  in  the  study. 
Principal  Authorx  Ronald  J.  Vogel.  ^ 
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8  and  contusions  from 
evaluatixni  of  Head  start's 
Ijdren.  Jit  is  explained 
were  collected  on  391 
321  handicapped  children 


Applied  Management  sciences.  Inc.  Silver''^ Spring,  H*ryl*S$;, 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  Mainstreaming  Handicappe4 . Children 
Into  Project  Head  start.  Phase  II:  Exe  ^ 
>24p. 

1978.  ED168291 

The  report  summarizes  the  findi 
the  second  and  final  year  of  a- 
efforts  to  serve  handicapped  c 
that  baseline  and  posttest  da 

handicapped  Head  start  studen       ___  „„^„.^ 
in  non-Head  start  preschool  programs,  arid  121  unserved 
handicapped  children.    Resulte^fJ^pariative  analyses  are 
seen  to  indigate  that  Ss  in  both\Heaa  StArt  and  non-jfead 

.  .  —  ssj ,  showed 

jgains  •'^n  no«ioric.  self  neiD.  social,  ajcaavin^ic,  and 

tho8e*!of"non-served'ssV"'0ata'ai8b  is/ r^  to  shbw 

that  Head  Start  compared  favorably  with  otheX  seryic*^ 
alternatives  in  terms  of  child-specific  outcomes.  Ot«\er 
findings  reported  include  that  progjfam  benefitXfor  He^ad 
Start  ss  were  variously  associated .with  the  araoont  of  time 
Ss  spent  in  a  mainstreaming  situation,  small  claM  sizes, 
and  low  ratios  of  handicapped  to  non-handicapped 
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Management  Sciences,  inc.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
u2  .  '     E>^aluatlon  of  the  Process  of  Mainstreamlng  Handicapped  Children 

reject  Head  Start.  Program  Efforts  to  Ensure  Post-Enrollment 
e  Continuity  for  Handicapped  Children  m  Project  Head  Start. 
Report^ 

ED168237 

The  docunent  presents  th6  final  report  of  a  national  study 
to  evaluate  the  pfc^ess  by  which  handicapped  children  were 
malnstreamed  m  HeAd  Start  programs.     Findings  related  to 
the  following  areas  of  investigation  are  presented: 

glacenent  of  handicapped  children  after  leaving  Head 
tart,  Head  start's  role  in  establishing  the  new 
placement,  Head  Start  activities  designed  , to  provide  new 
program  staff  with  information  concerning  the  handicapped 
child,  parental  assistance  provided  to  ease  the  transition 
of  the  child  to  a  new  program,  follow-up  of  the  child's 
adjustment  to  the' new  program,  and  differences  in  service 
continuity  activities ' as  a  function,  o.f  type  of  Head  Start 
program  organization.    Recommendations  presented  focus 
primarily  on  two  broad  areas t     strategies  to  enhance 
efforts  to  insure  service  continuity  to  handicapped 
children,  and  further  investigation  into  the  area  of 
sftivlce  continuity  and  its  impact  on  handicapped 
children.     A  discussion  6f  sampling  strategy,  a  case 
follow-up  schedule  questionnaire,  and  definitions  of 
post-Head  Start' placements  are  appended. 
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Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
State  of  the  Art  Literature  review  on  the  Mainstreamlng  of 
Handicapped  Childrenand  Youth. 
76p. 

19y6«  ED166240 

The  report  presents  a  state-of-the-art  literature  review  on 
the  mainstreaiDlng  of  handicapped  children  and  youth.  An 
overview  of  mainstreamlng  i-e  presented,  along  with  an 
historical  perspective  that  includes  discussions  of  such 
aspects  as  legal  impetus  and  reaction  .to  labeling. 
Methodological  llssues  considered  include  the  presence  of 
intervening  variables,  the  over-generallzation  of  findings^ 
and  the  presence  of  undefined  and  vague  variables.  Among 
the  useful  findings  on  mainstreamlng  reviewed  are 
successful  assessment  methodologyr  optimal  administrative 

froceduresr  and  optimal  teaching  procedures;  Some 
mpllcations  of  the  research  reviewed  are  covered, 
including  such  issues  as  who  benefits  from  mainstreamlng 
and  what  its  costs  are.    Non-malnstreamed  programs  designed 
for  handicapped  preschoolers  are  also  considered^  in^cludlng 
state  legislated  and  grassroots  programs.    Surveys  of . the 
incidence  of  handicapped  children  aged  0-5  are  also 
covered.     A  bibliography  is  included. 
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78    ^^"*!*JP'g5j;5J4ion  Of  the  McDowell  County  community  Action  Program, 
me  Child  centers  and  Rearing  Studies. 

1969  HS100452  * 

The  objectives  of  the  Child  cfenter's  Study  conducted  in 
mSdowSu  county,  west  Virginia,  were  (i)^to  gain  empirical 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  programs  which  seek  to 
•   *         fSSilitate  early  and  basic  Sfevelopment  of  humM 

in  an  extreme  environment  and  (2)^to  widen  the  scope  of 
basic  developmental  knowledge  of  deprived 
as  their  environmental  covariates.    An  ecological  approach 
«asus#dt<>meAsure  the -effect*  of  the--^r©^««-«»^fl^^^ 
-Shild  aSd  the'effefets  of  •uch  variables  as  the  physical 
home  environment,  parent  child-rearing  practices,  and 
geographic  factors  influencing  accessibility  to  ^ 
socializing  institutions  as  well  as  cognitive, ^affective 
and  personality  c 
This  report  disci 
cognitive,  aff«ci 

socialiSBation  patterniT'and'other'^socibecbnomifc  and 


centers  program  the  program  elements  ijind  teacher 
characteristics  .are  Sescribed.    A  general  evaluative 

stStSSeSt  discusses  facilities,  Pro?£5n^»2;„?""}Sn^'^'"' 
teacher  training,  and  parent-community  organization. 

•  .4.  Index  codes    I  21  16  15    6  20  82 

79    ^'^^'^^gJJ^uJjJJ^IjJiJi.yelf'are  Research  Foundation,  inc.,  Frankfort, 

Rural^cSild  care  Project;  1969-1970  Research  Evaluation.  Final 
Report.  .  . 
386  pp. 

^^^°'a  4-ybar°follow^up  study  of  children  in  the  Rural  Child  Care 
PrSjeSt  .his  ihSwn^hat  greatest  losses  in  jntellect'^al 
functioning  for  project  children  occurred  in  the  first  year 
of  public  school  among  those  scoring  above^SOpn  their  first. 

Binet  but  Who  were  retained  iif  i-^.58-°5f "2*B?S5i£? 

grade  1  was  negatively  related  to  attendance  at  a  project 
center  and  unrelated  to  social  services  received  by  the 
family.    IQ  loss  wa»  incbnsistently  related  to  qualitative 
Binet  performance  over  time.    Parent  awareness  and^use  of 
SiSSSnlty,  ichool,  and  project  resources  were  unrelated  to 
length  of  project  participation.    Despite  differences  . 
between  project  toothers,  project  teachers,  and  middle-class 
SSthS?!  tiS^inteliectuai  functioning,  educational  achiev^^ 
ment,  reported  educational  attitudes  and  control  Btrate- 
oiesL  project  mothers  were  equal, to  or  more  effective  than 

JJSject^tSiShSrS  in  teaching  th^Jt S'^ii252!l.*^S«SSSS?52tSS°" 
cedures  difficult  to  implement,  this  project  demonstrated 
the  benefits  of  Such  procedures  to  both  parents  ana  staff. 
While  Children  in  the*^current  program  almost  2  years  oer- 
formed  no  better  on  UCLA> Language  Tests  or  Pr«»chool  Inven- 
tSJy  thSS  children  with  less  than  1  y«a5:2„«?P«ri?S?;(  ^^""^ 
were  higher  than  summer  Head  Start  children  in- general 
achievement.    After  discussion  of  these  and  additional 
fiSdiniST  the  document  provides  recommendations  for  improv- 
ino  the  project  »ithin  a  "focussed  services"  model  which 
itipulates  spScification  of  behavioral  objectives  and  joint 
training' of  child  development  and  homemaking  staffs.  , 

Index  codes    1  12  15  23  24  81 
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Arizona  state  Eeoaonic  Opportunitry  Office.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Arizona  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office.  Annual  Report,  Calendar 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1972. 

19/3.  ED082899 

The  annual  report  of  the  Arizona  State  Economic  ' 
Opportunity  Office  (SEOO)  for  1972  is- presented.    The  SEOO 
was  intjtgra^ted  into  the  Oepartnent  of  Economic  security.  " 
It  is  i^ow  the  community  Support  Bureau  of  Resource 
Planning  Division  (CSBRPD) .    The  unit  provides  training 
and-technieal  asaiatance  to  communities,  councils  of 
governments,  and  public  and  privatef  agencies.  Human 
reao>urce  planning,  development  and  programming  are 
priotity  assistance  objectives.    The  CSBRPD  has  a  primary 
responsibility  for  Economic  Opportunity  Offijse  funded 
programs  such  as  community  action,  housing,  legal  aid,  and 
head  start  progranls.    Aaother  primary  responsibility  is 
that  of  advocacy  for  the  resolution  of  problems  for  low 
income  and  minority  Arizona  residents.    Statistical  data 
on  the  state's  American  Indians  are  also  presented. 

'      .  .1  < 

Index  codes    1  20  81  . 
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Arizona  University.  Arizona  Center  for  Childhood  Edu'cation-'. 
Tuscon,  Arizona.  <  , 

Positive  Effects  of  a  Bicultural  Preschool  Program  on  the 
Intellectual  Performance  of  Mexican-American ^Children. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  American  Educational 
Research  Educational  Research  Association.  Lbs  Angeles, 
-^California,  February  1969.  lOp. 

ED028827  ' 
In  a  study  of  the  effects  of  mixing  children  of  different 
backgrounds,  18  disadvantaged  Mexican-American  children 
were  integrated  into  classes  with  36  advantaged  Anglo 

Seers  to  aee  if  the  intellectual  performance  of  the 
exican-Americans  would  be  favorably  affected. 
Comparisons  Were  also  made  between  18'  children  of  the  same 
ethnic  group  who  were  in'  Hejid  Start  and  another  group  of 
18  children  who  were  not  in  a  preschool  program.  All 
children  were  pretested  and  posttested  on  the  Wechsler 
re-primary  scale  of  intelligence.    As  expected,  children 
n  the  experimental  integrated  group  made  greater  gains 
than  children  either  in  no  program  or  in  Head  Stai^t; 
however.  Head  Start  subjects  did  not  make  greater  gains 
than  the  children  in  no  preschool  prdgram.    On  the  basis 
of  this  study,  it  seems  possible  that  improved 
intellectual  performance  would  be  maintained  if  children  / 
were  active  for  a  longer  p^eriod  of  time  in  the  environment 


supportive  of  newly  acquired  skills.  Too  often  **trackin9 
or  "ability  grouping**  results,  in  effect,  in  a  segr^egated 
school  environmente  Further  investigation  is  needed  to 
obtain  more  specific  data  on  the  role  of  imitation  in 
classroom  settings. 

Principal  Author:  Ronald  W.  Henderson 
Index  codes    1  25  24  61  ' 
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®^  Arizona  University.  Arizona  Center  for  Bflucational  Research. 

Tucson,  Arizona.  _  ^  • 

Tucson  Early  Education  llodel. ^ Program  Report. 

22p.  .  .  i' 

1971  ED125744 

This  document  is  the  fifth  ih  a  ««ri««^o£.  l?*.S*Si?  uoa*. 
childhood  program  descriptions  compiled  by  the  F«>^^west 
Laboratory*^for  Educational  ResearcH  and  Development.  The 
program. described  here  'is  the  Tucson  Early  Education  Model 
^TEEH)  located  at  the  University       Arijona.^  The  jodel.  is 
designed  for  Head  Start  programs  and  kin<?«P?*£j«S.!*^r$S?L« 
third  grade  Follow  Through  classes.    Its  objectives  include 
language  development,'  learning-to-iearn  skills,  motivation, 

a5d*SSciai  aSd  aSademic  sk^  J^fH^SJi^^JSL*"'^***''*' 
is  based  on  activities  which  combine  learnings  from 
different  subject  areas.    Children  work  i".  fofil  « 
heterogeneous  groups,  and  althpugh  most  activities  are 
assigned,  there  is  a  fw  cnofce  period  each  day. ^  Included 
m  the  program  are  brief  outlines  oft     (1)  goals  and 
Sbjectivis;  (2)  content  and- materials,.  (3)  classroom 
activities,  (4)  parent,, involvement ,  (5)  professional  and 
SSfipfSfeisionir training,  (6)  aaninistratlve  requireSents 
and  costs,   (7)  program  development  and  evaluation,  and  (8) 
program  history  and  present  (1971)  status. 

Index  codes    2  13  20  14  12  81 

Arizona  Universl'ty.  Tuscon,  Arizona.    /       ^  ...  .  4«  4.*.«  iii.,^eAti 
Intensive  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  implementation  in  the  Tucson 
Early  Education  Model. 
S8p. 

1Q^2'  BD071778 

AS  part  of  the  national  Head  Start  PlannedsVariation 
Study,  this  study  used  a  relatively  small  sample  in  an 
intensive  evaluation  of^program  i5Pl?»«g5*iicn  i"-®22, 
field  community  using  the  Tucson  Early  Education  Model . 
(TEEM) f    A  Sodlfled^ Solomon  four-group  research  design 
formed'the  organization  framework."  Evaluatlon^of  six  TEEM 
classrooms  and  two  locally  implemented  comparison 
Iciassrooms  included  a  child  Mta  battery,  classroom 
Observation,  situational  tasks.  Director's-  ratings,  and 
demographic  information.    The  child  data  battery ,  wjich 
emphasized  both  the  cognitive  and  soclo-affective  domains, 
was  given  in  the  fall  of  1971  to  approximately  half  the 
TEEM  cnildr^fi  and  to  one  of  the  Comparison  classes. 
Spring  testing  included  all  groups.    Analysis  indicated 
that  Comparison  groups  were  not  optimally  matched  to  TEEM 
5hild?SS|c5Spar!son  Children  vtrm  JlifStly  older  and  ■ 
performed  better  on  pre-test.    The  difference  in^lsvels  of 
Inappropriate  behavior  during  teacher  absence  between  TEEN 
.  and  Somparlson  classrooms  was  significant.    Analysis  of 
Classroom  Observation  indicated . that  TEEM  classrooms  had 
more  child-initiated  learning  sequences  combined  with 
lower  teacher-initiated  learning  8«q«2nc«s.    Due  to. 
limited  samoie  size  in,  this  study*  wiJiJ-ranging  • 
generalizations  are  not  justified.    But  the  utility  of 
Classroom  Observation  techniques  for  assessing  process 
goals  Within  the  open  classroom  framework  was  indicated. 
Principal . Author  J    Robert  K.  Rentfrow. 
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... 

84/  /  '  '\ 

ArlsoiiA  t;niver«ity.  Tucson,  Arizona.  \ 
An  Investigation  of  independent  Child  Behavior  iK  the  Open 
ClassToomt  The  Classroom  Attitude  Observation  Sch^ule. 
49P.7  • 

1972/,  ■  EDO 7 3828 

*Thii  Classroon  Attitude  Observation  Schedule  was  developed 
a^d  field    tested  for  study  of  independent  child  behavior 
in  the  open  classroom.      Eight  Head  start  classrooms  were 
itsed  for  field  testing,  six  of  which    used  the  Tucson 
Early  Education ^Kodei  currietjiun  and  two  of  which,  for 
comparison <  used  local  cuiricuia.    Procedures  involved 
observing    and  recording  4nto  mutually  exclusive  activity 
categories  the  ..location  of  children  and  adults  at 
two-minute  intervals  over  «    thlrty-slx  minute  free-choice 
period.      Incidents  of  inappropriate    behavior  were  also 
recorded.      During  the  middle  twelve  minutes,  all  adults 
except  the  observer  left  the  classroom.      The  procedure 
demonstrated  sensitivity  to  changes  m  child  behavior 
during  teacher    absence.      Comparison  classrooms  had 
/  significantly  more  incidents  of    inappropriate  behavior 

during  teacher  absence  tharii  during  teacher  presence. 
TEEN  classrooms  maintained  a  stable  pattern  of  behavior 
\     T        throughout  the  observation  period.      The  system  was 
•  t        conoluded  to  be    extremely  useful  in  assessment  of 

independent  learning  behavior  of    children  in  large  groups 
and  should  traiisf er  easily  to  other  open  classroom 
settings.       (Alithor/KH) . 
'Principal  Authors    Ocea  Goldupp. 

Index  codes/ 2  10  13  21  81 
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85  Arkes,  Hal  R.;  Boykln,  A.  Wade. 

Analysis  of  Complexity  Preference  m  Head  start  and  Nursery  School 
Children. 

Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  1971,  33 (3) i 1131-1137 . 
HS200027 

The  complexity  preference  of  Head  Stirt  and  nuirsery  school 
-  children  was  assessed  using  both  familiar  gemoetrlc  forms 
and  random  polygons.    Each  preference  served  as  a 
dependent  var.iable  to  measure  any  change  after  the  child's 
participation  in  a  Mead  Start  program.    The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  Head  Start  children 
_  and  the  nursery  school  children  preferred  the  same  level 

of  complexity. 

Index  codes'   l  21  82 

86  Arnoult,  Joseph  F. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Psychollngulstlc  Abilities  of  Selected  Groups 
of  First  Grade  Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1973,  33 (7-A) t3364-3365. 
HS200028 

.         ^  This  study  sought  to  determine  the  effect  of  Project  Head 


Start  on  the  measured  psychollngulstlc  ability  of  first 
grade  pupils.  The  influence  of  race  was  also  examined. 
Tables  Illustrate  pre-post  test  results. 
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L  .  ^    Askins  and  Associates.  Lubbock,  , 

Outrtach  Aetivitias  (Raplication  Services)  of  the  RS|gg5S}Y«_„^  ^, 
Environment  Program  for  Spanish  American  Children  (REPSAC):  End  of 
Year  Evaluation  Report,  li76-77  (Second  Year  Evaluation  Study) . 

1977.  ED142352  ^ 

The  outreach'  activities  component  to  REPSAC,  an  extremely 
successful  early  childhood  bilingual  intervention  program 
in  Clovis,  Mev  Mexico,  enabled  the  project  to  provide  - 
replication  services  to  various  local  education  agencies 
requesting  such  services.    During  1976--77,  services 
•included  She  training  of  selected  teachers  «2?  •iSfS^*^®  „^ 
acquire  competencies  in  working  with  young,  high  r4sk,  and 
handicapped  children.    Conducted  on-site  at  the 
replication  centers  (9  school  districts  and  ?  Head  start 
Centers  located  in  isolated  areas  in  New  Mexico)  and  at 
the  parent  centei?,  training  was  taken  to  these  centers  by 
a  specially  designed  and  equipped  motor  , coach.  Evaluation 
of  the  training  was  conducted-  by  an  external  evaluation 
team  via  obiective  evaluation  of  the  workshopsi  classroom 
Visits)  site-Visits  With  administrators,  teachers,  and 
«ide8|  self-evaluation  questionnaires  from  the  trainees 
and  trainers  I  and  a  review  of  various  Pecords/logs 
maintained  by  the  outreadh  training  team.    A  follow-up 
study  of  former  REPSAC  students  in  grades  1-S  was 

liducted.    Findings  included:    the  training  program  for 
e  teachers  and  aides  was  extremely  effective;  services 
rovided  tp  the  schools  in  the  isolated^areas  weje  / 
xtrjemely  needed;  and  the  follow-up  study  indicated  a  / 
change  to  an  upward  trend  -for  Spanish  language 
development,  a  continued  slightly  upward  trend  for  English  / 
language  development,  and  a  mild  downward  trend  for  / 
learning  aptitude.  _ 
Principal  Authort    Billy  E.  Askins. 
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Asklnst  and  Associates.  Lubbockr  Texas. 

Outrtaich,  Activities  (Reprication  and  Training  Services)  of.  the  - 
Responsive  , Environment  program  for  Spanish  American  Children 
(REPSAC) .  E^inai  Evaluation  .Report,  July  1,  1977-Hay  26,  1978, 
Third  iear. 

33L 

BD157669 


33p« 
1978. 


The  outreach  activities  component  of  the  Responsive 
Environment  Program  for  Spanish  American  Children  (REPSAQ) , 
an  extri^mely  successful  early  childhood  bilinguafl 
interventiipn  program  in  CLovis,  New  Mest'ico,  enabled  the 
project  to  provide  replication  services  to  various  local 
education  agencies  requesting  such  services.  During 
1977*78,  student  services  were  provided  on-site  at  the 
replication  centers  (7  school  districts  and, 3  Head  Start 


centers,  all  located  in  isolated  areas  in  New  Hexico) .  ^  A 
specially  idesigned  and  equipped  motor  coach  took  tra>ining 
%,         to  th.e  replication  centers.    This  training  was  evaluated  by 
an  external  evaluation  team  via  classroom  visits;,  site 
visitis  with  administrators,,  teachers,,  and  aides) 
self -evftlui&tion  questibnnaires  from  the  trainees  and 
trainers}  and  a  review  of  various  records/logs  maintained 
by  the  outreach  team.    A  follow-up  study  of  former  REPSAC  > 
students,  who  in  1977-78  were  in  gradefi  4-6,  was, 
conducted.    Findings  included:    learning  aptitude  scores 
(10)  remained  relatively  stable  from  the  initial  testing  in 
the  Fall  Of  1971  toithe  testing  in  the  Spring  of  1978; 
English  language  development  scores  gained  substantially 
after  the  first  year  of  intiirvention  and  again  at  »the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  intervention;  Spanish  language 
development  scores  showed  the  greatest  amount  of 
fluctuation  since  the  initial  testing  in  1971;  the  test 
results  indicated  that  90%  of  former  REPSAC  students  were 
in  regular  classrooms  and  10%  in  special  education  classes; 
and  2  students  had  been  retained  1  grade  and  5  i^.tu^ents  had 
required  special  assistance. 
Principal  Author:    Billy  E.  Askins. 
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9    Atchiey,  Robert  c. 

Can  Programs  for  the  Poor  survive  in  Kiddle-Class  institutions. 
Phi  Delta  Kappan,  1971,   53  (4) :243-244. 
EJ049308 

The  author  describes  what  happened  to  the  Head  start  ^ 
teacher  aide  idea  when  it  was  t^ken  over  by  middle-class 
schools. 
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.  /  '  ^  .       ^        ,  . 

.  Atlanta  Public  Schools.  Atlanta,  Georgia.       .q,,.,-  1978-79 
Atlanta  Follow  Through  Program.  Pinal  Report  1977-78,  isve-vs, 
1979-80.  Report  No.  .14-6. 

•     ^^^^'This  iP.a^fiSal  evaluation  report         Atlanta,  Georgia's 

Follow  Through  Program,  a  Proi|S^ j£25*uSSS'"c!lr5  i?„2lS?ft 
to  curb  low  achievement  among  Project  Head  start  students 
as  they  move  through  the  primary  Srajef-    Various  program 
>  components  including  ,PsychologicfaI,  Jeaith,  anj.social 
services,  administration,  staff  development,  and  parent 
involvement  are  described.    Results  of  the  program 
evaluation  are  discusiied  for  several  Areas  such  as:  (1) 
the  degree  of  implementation  of  the  independent  Learnt 
Model  Uhe  program's  model) »   (2)  the  reading  progress  of 
.students?   (3)  the  extent  of  parent  involvement?   (4)^  ... 
student  gains  on  achieveroent*^testsj   (5)  program  costs;  (6) 
atteadancet  and  (7)  tn«  , performance  of  the  health, 
pSyShSlSgical,  an<i  eoci4  services  components,  fxtensive 
statistical  data  on  results  are  included  in  the  form^of  22 
tables,  four  charts  and  an  appendix.    Recofcmendations  for 

frogram  improvement  are  offf^red  at  the  ,end  of  the  report, 
rincipal  Author:    ;<inda  Bailagas. 
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91    ^"^tiJ^.^IJJSJJiS'iien  Sf'summer  Compensatory  Education:  A  Review  of 

the  Research.  _  ^  /i\  .i  t-i 

Review'of  Educational  Research,^ .1972,  42(2) :171. 

*  HS200486  ... 

This  review  of  research  coiiducted  on  summer  compensatory 
education  programs  is  bastes  on  documents  publicly    .  . 
available,  and  presents  historical  notes  on  summer  school 
SrSgfaraiT  Objective  data  on  cognitive  growth,  sUSJective 
Sata  on  program  effectiveness,  and  cost  data.  Conclusions 
.  and  recommendations  are  made  about  £«n$in?.» 
particular  data,  and  goals  for  future  evaluations. 
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12    Badger,  Earladeen  D. 

Bothers •  Traininig  Programt  The  Oroup  Process. 
'  25P.  ■ 

1969.  ED032926 

This  study  hypothesized  that  mothers  from  a  low 
socioeconomic  area  could  be  trained  by  teachers  to 
iaplement  an  infant  tutorial  program  using  their  1-  to 
2-year-old  children  as  subjects.    The  20  mothei's  recruisted' 
were  ADC  recipients  or  ^met  the  OEO  poverty  definition.^ 
Mothers  agreed  to  attend  a  2  hour  weekly  class  to  learn 
teaching  techniques  to  be  applied  at  nom«.    Meetings  were 
divided  between  child-centered' activities  (presentation  of 
educational , toys  and  materials)  and  mother-centered  ■ 
activities  (discussions  on  child  management  and  birth 
control) .    The  second  year  program  suggested  mothers  use 

fositive  reinforcement,  show  increased  interest  in 
earning,  .and, give  children  experience  in  problem 
sol^ving.    study  results  showed  that  the' infants  made 
intellectual  gaina  on  the  .9tanf ord-Binet  and  XTPA. 
Mothers  showed  much  interest  in. the  2  year  proaram, 
attended  regularly,  and  became  involved  in 
paraprof esslonai  teaching  and  Head  start.  Teacher 
observations  during  home  visits  indicated  that  mothers' 
attitudes  chahged  positively  in  respect  ±o  teaching  their 
infants.    The  sturdy. concluded  that  parents  must  be 
included  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  that  the  " 
time  variable  in  crucial  to  attitude  change  since  it  was 
the  second  year  before  mothers  developed  the 
self-confidence  to  use  at  home  what  they  had  learned  in 
class., 

Index  co4^s^    1    9  15  21  81 

93    Ball,  Donald  w.;  Payne,  Jam^s  S. 

Factorial  Composition  of  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  With 
H^ad  Start  Children. 

Psychological  Reports,  1973,  32(l>tl2-l4. 
KS200029 

The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  was  administered  .to  ^ 
354  Head  Start  children  aiges  3-5  years  and  a  factor 
analysis  was  performed  on  each  of  its  items.    The  p-urpose 
of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  general  factor, 
and  the  test  as  a  .whole,  could  be  deemed  one  of/ receptive  ' 
vocabulary  ability. 

Index  codes    l  23  82 

I    Ball,  Samuel* 

Educational  Testing  service.  Princetbn,.  New  Jersey. 
Assessing  the  Attitudes  of  !;oung  Children  Toward  school. 
15p. 

1971.  ED056086 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
attitude  lissessment  of  young  children  toward  school  and 
school-related  activities.    The  focus  is  on  preschool 
children,  aged  four,  through  second  grade  children. 
Various  problems  of  attitude  assessment  are' presented  and 
techniques  of  attitude  aeasuremeht  such  as  (1)  teacher 
ratings,   (2)  rating  children  under  simulated  conditions, 
(3)  pupil's  self-report  and  (4)  non-reactive  unobtrusive 
measures  are  discussed. 

c 
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?S  'Ballentine*  Larry?  Lavine,  JJaniel  U..      „.  „^„^. 

Afro*  AnglS;  and  Mexican  Kindergarten  Students  in  an  itiner  City 
School .  .  \ 

SP.    ■  .  ^.4  \ 

1Q71  EDO S 8943  \ 

•.  This  exploratory  study  examined  the  relationship  getijeen 

reading  performance  scores  and  three  measures  o|  horn* 
.    environmenl}  Hm'ong  kindergarten  ftujents  jf  differing  , 

•  racial  and  ethnic  bAckgroun^..    it  also  determined  Whether  . 
thefe  was  evidence  that  participation  in  a  Follow  Through 
program  had  Seen  effective  in  overcoming  educational  , 
disadvantages  associated*  with  nonsupportive  hom.e^  ^ 
environments;    Subjects  in  the  study. were  Itindergarten 

.  -students  who  had  finished vtheir  fir.st  year  in  *  foUo"  . 

Through  Program.ji  .11  were  M«xicanri22FiS«"'  pS«?*Ef  t.h« 
Anglo-American,  and  9  were  JfrorAmerican.    Four  of  the  ^ 
Mexican-  American,  seven  of        .ft£>^o-American,  £o«£^;.J^ 
the  Analo-Amerlean  students  had  been  In.  a  JfSrSJSSJJf 
HAftii  start  Proaram  the  year  before.    Hom^  environment 
SSsuris  usid  weFej  "U^r^  ^ersion  of  the  ' 

5!5!  iSd  wolf  interview  Schedule  for  assessing  h^me  . 
influences  on  achieyem«nt  and  intelligencer  12)  - 
iiltervieKur* s  rating  of  the  orderliness  of  the  lining  room 

•  in  each  Bubdect's  home?  and    3) ^the^f reguency  with  which 
the  subject's  mother  attended  church.  ,  Refults  'show  the 

^  Stf oSSSit  co?rSliti£hi  between  home-envirfnment  measures 
and  raiding  itfv«l  Were  among  the  ^nglo-American  and  , 
Afro-American  students.    MP«timpprtaht  of  the  findings  . 
was  that  measures  of  home  environment  correlated -with  - 
reading  level  among  the  sample  of  economically 
>     disadvantaged  students  finishing  kifndergarten. 

Index  codes    l  26  22    7  10  25  81  , 
•"*"*pJJ'othe?*S}itfi2S'by  this  author  see. Index  of  Co-autr-»rs. 

*    *  "  , 

Bank  street  college  of  Education New  Y'ork.  ^« 
Head  start  Evaluation  ^ar.d  Research  Center.  Prof"ss  Repott  of 
Research  Studies  1966  to  1967.  Document  4,  Development  of 
ObSSfvStiSS  PrS5edu?5ii  for  Asi^esfing  Preschool  Classroom 
Environment.  :  , 

A  preBfcho|i"nvironment  inventory"  was  developed  to  provide 
a  method  for  characterizing  the  school^enyironraent  of 
children  in  Head  Start  and  other  preschool  programs.  The 
inventory  summarizes  the  most  salient  features  of  a 
•,4rSSSS?Si  SSSiFwiSSt  Srid  describes  these  dimensions  for  . 
measurement  with  ordinal  scales.    Consisting  of  44  scales 
aJd  23  check  listSr  the  instrument  require^  administration 
.  By  obserJeFi  flmilfar  with  basic  concepts  in^eariy  - 
chlJLdhood -education.    The'  inventory  will  be  subjected  to 
systematic  classroom  use  and,  after  evaluation.  Will  be 
refined,  clarified,  and  trimmed,  .upon  completion  of  the 
final  revision,  deUrmination  will  be  made  of  the  degree 
of  training  required  tS  achieve  satisfactory  levelf  of 
iitefSsSJSr  igreiieStr  This  progress  report  includes  a 
.    Somplete  reproduction  of  tfte  Inventory  form.   /Check  lists 
SK3  scales  are  grouped  ,under  the  »»eafinsrB  of  (i)  physical 
set-up,  materials,  and  equipment,  (2)  play  activities,  jia; 
structure?  balance,  and  orgaaization  of  program,^ (4)  mode 
Sf  tSaching?  (5)  teiicher-s^ole  regarding  langua^e,^ 
SSmiSSiSation,  and  *rticulAtion  of  ideas  andjeelin  (6) 
control  and  management,   (7)  aBpects  of  teacher's 
relationship  with  the  children,^  (8)  teacher's  rpl.e^  - 

•  regarding  peer  relations,   (9)  style  and  tone  of  teacher, 
and  (ID)  classroom  atmosphere.  ^    ^  . 
Principal  Authors:    Virginia  Stern;  Anne  Gordon. 
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7 

.  Bank  Strvet  College  of  Education.  New  York. 

^s»£25P*E*^^y*                        i'"6*ct  Of  Two  contrasting  Educational 
Approaches  in  Head  Start,  1966*69. 
'  Sep.  .      ^,  ,   

 ^  1969.  BD04X643 

As  part  of  a  national  evaluation  of  Head  start,  a 
comparison  of  school  readiness  and  childhood  development 

J5?E22S?524*^,P£**S?®®^  education  was  attempted,  but  major 
methodological  problems  were  encountered,    zt  was  not 
possible  to  find  the  study  samples  called  fbr  in  the 
original  Plan,  i.  e.,  a  child-readiness  program  of  the 
??'^?^*^*'""^"'*i'?*DP  type,  a^d  a  child  development  program 

axanpls.    A  compromise  selection  of 
two  Head  Start  centers  included  one  that  was  child 
development-orie,nt'ed,  and  one  that  had  a  modified 
Hontessori  program.    A  comparison  sample  was  selected  from 
f«5?i5?^*  Si*®*w??i^*  development-oriented  private  nursery 
school.    The  children  were  pre-  and  posttested  on  measures 
Of  cognitive  skills,  curiosity,  self-concept,  and 
!P22^2^5°"»  language,  ^individual  child  observations  were 
'\*.°J"!^^**    However,  the  origiilWl  data  collection  plan  was 
Mver^ily  curtailed  because  of  lack  ct  time  and  testing  *  ' 

'f??  '••wits  of  .  the  st-udy  are  not  definitive  but 
KJl5iS.?J*i***2^  t;ie  middle  class  childreji  were  more  able  to 

 :  bfnaf  it  in  demonstrable  -way»-f^FOtt  ar  year  of  pr«"schooi 

education.    However,  the  private  program  wStsT^udged  to  be 
Of  much  better  quality  than  the  Head  start  programs  in  the 
6  w  uoy •  • 


Index  codes    1  13  21  16  83  1 
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Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  New  Xork. 


63p.  ■    '  /  ■ 

1970.  ED056768  / 

This  paper  reports  findings  of  a  main  study  and  a 
corollary  study  designed  to  clarify  the  relationship 
between  interpersonal/and  intrapersonal  language  by 
5i5f2fD^"2  the  spontanfeous  cia^^sTooa  interperaonal  verbal 
2V!?H^.°i  y«2E8  old  in  relation  to  social 

class  and  intelligence.    The  report  presents  (1) 
preparation  of  the  d*ta  of  the  main  and  corollary  studies 
for  comfc)uter  analysis,   (2)  extensive  revision oand 
ES£iSJ"?S^«2£****J  s;pecially  designed  Functional  Category 
System  (a  coapreheWsive  instrument  covering  all  verbal 
Szi.^??*"^*-?'-?***  preschop.Ler) ,  and  (3)  analysis  of  the 
results.  ^Findings  from  th«  main  study  support  significant 
relationships *be€Ween  some  IQ  effects  and  some  social 
class  ejects  asjindica.tors  of  l^guistic  effectiveness 
i??5'?^°?5S*l-  (blackTSwhite)  waJ  iiiiifiSiSt 

&nly  in  interaction  with  some  social  class  effects. 
Significant  scx/-effeets  were  noted.    The  corollary  study 
assessed  effects  of  a  school  readiness  program  or  a  child 
development  program  and  indicated  that,  ip-  general,  no 
subjects  Showed  Significant  pre-post  changes  in  IqI  iq 
scores  of  advaiitaaed  children  (in  acScord  with  their 

remained  significantly  higher  than 
those  of  children  selected  from  the  two  Head  Start 
^rograms. 

rincipal  Author:    Frances  Schachter. 
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Bank  Street  Colleoe  of  Education.  Mew  York.    '  .     ^     „  ^ 

Work  Relations  Between  Professionals  and  Paraprof essionals  in  Head 
Start  (April  1,  1969  -  August  31,  1970).  Interim  Report. 

52.P.    " 

1970.  ED0540e2 

This  report  focuses  on  the  differences*  in  work  relations 
between  teachers  and  teacher  aides  and  between  soci^al  , 
workers  and  social  service  aides,  using  data  obtaiJ5|d  from 
in-depth  interviews,  classroom  observations,,  and  mei^tings 
at  two  Head  Start  centers.    Center  One,  which  is  church 
sponsored,  has  two  clajssrooBS  and  60  children,  .with  two 
teachers,  two  teacHer  aides,  a  social  worker  operating  out 
of  central  headquarters,  and  t^hree  locally  based  staff 
members  (one  family  assistant  and  two  family  workers) . 
Center  Two  is  sponsored  by  a  settlement  house,  with  three 
classrooms  and  90  children,  three  teachers  and;^ four 
teacher  aides,  and  a  social  service  staff  similar  to  that 
of  Center  One.    The  work  relations  between  teachers  and 
aides  are  illustrated  mainly  by  data  from  Center  One,  with 
additional  material  from  Center  Two,  while  the  work 
relations  between  social  worker  and  family  staff  are 
Illustrated  mainly  by  data  from  Center  Two  with  additional 
material  from  Center  on*.    The  study  examines  the 
— .  professionals'  attitudes  towards  paraprof easionals,  role 

definitions^,  and  roles  performed  by  paraprof  essionals ,  the 
working  relations  between  paraprof essionals  and 
professionals,  the  kind  of  work  ethic  which  develops,  and 
the  effects  of  employment  on  paraprof essionals. 
Principal  Author:    Claire  Jacobson. 


100 
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Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  New  Jork.  d*»i-4.4««. 
The  organization  of  Work  in  a  Preschool  Setting:  Work  Relations 
Between  Professionals  and  Paraprof essionals  in  Four  Head  Start 
Centers.  Final  Report. 
239P. 

1973 .  ED088604 

*This  report  describes  work  relations  between  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  and  between  social  workers^and  social 
service  aides  and  focuses  on  an  interpretation  of 
^«^*ftee»  in-wer* -reiat^n*  between-^^- tea cning  and 
social  work  components  in  Head  Start.  Specifically, 
attitudes  of  professionals  toward  the  employment  of 
paraprofessionals  are  investigated,  including  the  types  of 
role  definitions  evolved.    Effects  of  employment  on  the 
paraprof essional  in  terms  of  status,  self-image,  and 
performance  of  family  roles  are  also  discussed.  ^Results 
indicated  that  teachers  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
teacher  aides  than  social  workers  had  towards  social 
service  aides.    Results  are  discussed  in  terms  of  values 


and'roie''perceptions  of  teachers  versus  social  workers. 
Principal  Authors:    Claire  Jacobson;  carla  Drije. 
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Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  Mew  York. 


Parent  Child  Development  Centers.  Evaluation  of  Program  Effects. 
(lianuscripti*    -    -  - 


lb2 


^5 


1976.  - HS200481 

The  Parent  Child  Development  Center  (PCDC)  project  is 
described,  as  are  problems  of  theory  and  method  in 
longitudinal  research.    This  monograph  is  an  integrated 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  first  phase  of  the  PCDC 

5 reject  and  describes  the  three  PCDC  programs  in 
irmingham»  Houston,  and  Mew  Orleans.    The  descriptions 
present  common  features  and  highlight  distinctive  program 
elements.  ^General  methodologica^l  considerations  -  derign, 
measurement  Eelecuion,  and  data  collection  and  analysis  - 
common  to  the  three  sites  are  reviewed,  and  the  methods 
and  findings  for  the  three  PCDCs  are  reported  separately. 
A  summary  of  methods  and  results  across  sites  is 
presented,  along  with  «  discussion  of  the  findings  and 
implications  for  future  research.    Program  mothers  scored 
41  higher  than  control  mothers  in  all  multivariate  dimensions 

^  Of  material  behavior  at  36  months,  and  the  general  PCDC 

model  was  effective  in  providing  mothers  with  increased 
skill  In  child-trearing.    Analyses  of  data  on  children 
across  sites  donot  reveal  a  clear  pattern  of  effects.  The 
~^  appendices  discuss  the  rating  scales  for  the  maternal  and 

child  behavior  in  the  teaching  situation  used  in  the 
Birmingham  PCDC  and  provide  the  text  and  rating  scales  of 
the  graduation  interview.    Numerous  tables  list  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  three  PCDC  sites,  demographic 
characteristics,  evaluation  schedules,  maternal  and  child 
behaviors,  measures  of  program  effects,  and  variables 
derived  from  behaviors. 
Principal  Author:    Susan  R.  Andrews. 
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Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  Mew  York. 
Activities  Undertaken  in  the  ParentnChild  Development  Center 
Project  During  th^  Period  of  October\l,  1979  -  September  30,  1980 

V     \  19i6.  HS,200772  \ 

^V,     \  Three  model  Parent-child  Development  Centers  in  Houston, 

\  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans  were  evaluated  for  the  purpose 

!  of  replicating  programs  without  losing  essential  qualities 

Of  the  programs  or/ their  effects.'    Activities  undertaken  by 
the  Replication  Management  Organization  are  detailed  for 
each  pro ject.X  Process  documentation  was  based  on  the 
indices  of  staff  turnover,  attendance  by  participating 
mothers,  and  tr'fi^nds  in  recruitment  and  attrition.    Data  are 
presented  in  tabular  form. 
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103    Ban tar  Thomas  J.  ^    ^  „       «  ,^ 

The  Sands  School  Project:  First-Year  Results. 
^                     14|^,  . 
 1968*   '-^iUBjI54870 


This  study  was  initiated  to  make  a  preliminary  evaluation 
of. the  effects  of  Montessori  education  when  children 
continued  with  the  same  method  in  public  schools  that  they 
experienced  in  prekindergarten.    Subjects  were  72  black  5- 
and  6-year-old8  from  lower-middle  and  lower  economic  class 
families.    There  were  two  experimental  classes  in 
nongraded  primary  classrooms.    One  experimental  group-'^ad 
Hontcissori  preschool  experience;  the  other,  Head  Start. 
Two  control  groups-  had  conventional  public  classroom 
experience.    One  control  group  had  experienced  Head  Start; 
the  other  i^ad  no  formal  preschool  education.     In  a 
multiple-assessment  procedure,  children  were  measured 
according  to  ability  (1)  to  create  novel  solutions  to  a 
maze  puzzle;   (2)  to  match  appropriate  objects  among  a 
sample  of  3;   (3)  to  separate  an  item  from  the  field  or 
context  of  which  it  is  a  part;   (4)  to  control  and  restrain 
impulse  action  (Draw-a-Llne-Slowly) ;   (5)  to  repeat 
sentences  (WPPSI);  and  (6)  to  initiate  investigative 
behavior  (curiosity  measures) .    Findings  indicated  that 
the  non-graded  primaryvcombined  with  preschool  experience 
ghowed  th^frest  result ffi  subtracting  either  preschool  or 
non-graded  practices  redPuced  the  progress  of  the 
children. 
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Barantz,  Joan  c.  .  ^        ,  „  ^. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 
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104    Baratz,  Stephen  S.s  Barantz,  Joan  C.      ^  \  ,\  ,  -  * 

Early  childhood  Interventiont  The  Social  Science  Base  of 
Institutional  Racism.  ^  ^  .^;,v 

Harvard  Educational  Review,  Winter  1970,  40(l)i29-50. 

HS200484  ^  . 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  goals  of ^intervention 
programs  that  deal  with  altering  the  childly  home™ . 
environment,  with  improving  his  language  ands^egnitive 
ski'lls,  and  with  changing  the  patterns  of  child-rearing  in 
the  Negro  home,  and  claims  that  these  goals  are 
unrealistic  if  the  existing  cultural  forms  of  the 
lower-class  Negro  community  are  not  recognized  and  used.  » 
Presenting  an  overview  of  the  interventionist  literature. 
With  emphasis  on  the  social  patholology  model  and 
inadequate  mother  hypothesis,  this  paper  illustrates  how 
the  ethnocentric  view  of  the  Negro  community  by  social 
science  which  distorts  the  image  of  Negro  culture  is  a 
form  of  institutional  racism.     A  cultural  difference 
model.  Which  emphasir  ^s  differences  in  linv^uistic  and 
cognitive  style  and  not  deficits,  is  presented.  . 
Interventionists'  statements  that  describe  vegro  children 
as  verbally  destitute  and  Inguistically  undei-developed  are 
contrasted  with  sociolinguistic  data  that  indicate  that 
Negro  children  speak  a  highly  developed  but  different 
variety  of  English  from  that  of  the  mainstream  standard. 
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05  Barber,  Adeline  Zachert. 

A  Descriptive  Study  of  intervention  m  Head  Start. 
Disiiertation  Abstracts,  intecjiational,  31  (08-A)  t3986. 
1^71  i    -  us2ffD030 

This  Study  examinee  the  effect -of  planned  interaction  by 

?ara-profes«ionals  with  parents  of  Head  Start  children, 
he  study  also  examines  the  effectiveness,  of  using 
paraprof essionals  for  this  purpose.     Environmental  factors 
such  as  education  of  the  mother,  child's  position  m  the 
ranily,  or  the  rural  versus  urban  location  of  the  family 
are  investigated  to  determine  their  relationship  to 
learning  skills,  social  adjustment  and  motivation  of 
parent  to  work  with  the  child;     The  relationship  between 
social  adjustment  and  intellectual  achievement  in  Head 
Start  is  studied. 

Index  codes     l  12.  15  16  21  83 

06  Barbrack,  Christopher  R. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
The  Effect  of  Three  Home  Visiting  Strategies  Upon  Heasures  of 
Children's  Academic  Aptitude  and  Maternal  Teaching  Behaviors 
Final  Report.  ^ 
OARCEE  Papers  and  Reports,  February  1970,  4,  72p. 
E0044175 

Home  visitors  were  used  to  teach  mothers  to  be  more 
effective  educational  change  agents  in  their  own  homes. ^ 
The  one-hour  visits  continued  over  30  weeks.     The  mitla 
sample  consisted  of  72  Negro  mothers  and  their  first  gra 
children.    All  childrenxhad  had  8-week  summer  Head  Start 
Five  treatment  groups  were  (l)  Hother-lnvolved  Cognitive 
h  .ime  visitor  actively  solicited  the  mothers' 
participation,  and  content  supplemented  the  first  grade 
curriculum,   (2)  Child-Centered  Cognitive  home  visitor 


involvement,  content  same  as  for  first  group,  (3)  \ 
Mother-Involved  Physical  Training 


irst  group,   (3)  \ 
home  visitor  actl'^ely 
content  designed  to  ^ 


worked  only  with  the  children  and  did  not  Solicit  mother 

 mt,  -         -  .   -  -r 

ivol 

solicited  mothers'  participation,  wuiibciib  aestiMnea  - 
teach  gross  motor  activities,   (4)  Local  Control,  and  (5) 
Distal  Control.    The  children  were  pre-  and  posttested\on 
measures  of  intelligence,  readiness  and  achievement,  and 
the  Maternal  Teaching  style  Instrument  was  used  to  assess 
the  mothers'  teaching  behavior.     Result^  suggest  that  a 
good  treatment  program  might  be  a  cognitive  program  which 
works  to  involve  the  mother  by  first'  demonstrating 
improvements  m  the  child's  behavior. 
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i    107    Barbrack.  Christoijer  R.  ^         Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  ■ 

i-r  .UsSeSination'of  the  Darcee  Model  to  Head  Start*  Res-uxts  of  A 

_  Program  for  Head  Start  Teachers  and  Teachpr  Aides. 

As  part°of*Head  Start's  planned  variation  program,  the 
SSmoSstrition  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education 
(DARCEE)  preschool  model  was  choseii  to  be  implemented  in 
Six  Nashville  Head  Start  centers.    This  study  compared  two 
forms  of  DARCEE  training  for  teachers  and  teacjver 
aides— the  elaborated  treatment  and  abbreviatea 
treatment--and  compared  both  treatment  groups  with  a  group 
?JS2iving  no  training—the  distal  comparison  group.  The 
abbriviSted  treatment  consisted  of  6-weelt ' summer  workshop 
and  several  short  followup  worlishppsi. the  elaborated 
treatment  included  the  same  workshops  plus  individual 
classroom  visits  by  project  staff.     The  workshops  covered 
teaching  procedures, *^^activities,  "fterials,  and  classroom 


coordination,  and  auditory^discrimination,  using 
standardized  tests.     Results  indicated  no  significant 
differences  between  teachers  in  any  of  the  three  groups. 
However,  children  in  the  distal  comparison  group  did 
Significantly  better  on  all  tests- than  thase  in  either  of 
the  treatment  groups. 

Index  codes    1  12  21.  81  \ 

108    Barbrack,  Christogher  R. ,  et  a^  Nashville,  Tennessee.  ' 

iSfSrSation  on'lnttrvintion  Programs  of  the  Demonstration  and 
Research  Center  for  Early  Educi^tion. 

19^0.  ED046492  ^  w 

This  report  describes  the  Demonstration  and  Research 
CeHte"?or  Early  Childhood  Education  (DARCEE),  a  center 
initiated  to  develop  knowledge  to  improve  the  educability 
of  young  children.     The  report  inclu&es  a  fold-out. diagram 
of  DARCEE  intervention  Programs--cpmpleted,  current,  and 
planned.    Each  program  Is  listed  with  (I)  an  explanation 
of  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  program?   (2)  a 
listing  of  program  publications  ahd  roports?  and  (3)  a 
dJscriptioh  of  the  individual  project's  setting,  subject 
population,  and  the  time  periOS  involved.     Included  in  the 
leport  is  a  general  description  of  the  DARCEE  program 
^?§SSizid  in'tSrms  of  two  glasses  of  variables,  aptitude 
for  achievement  and  attitudes  toward  achievement. 
Programs  fo?  language^  social,  and  physical  Jeyelopment 
are  discussed.     Also  explained  are  programs  for  parents 
Which  are  built  on  the  Idea  that  training  the  mother  to 
provide  experiences  for  her  children  will  promote  their 
growth  and  development.  .  DARCEE  program  implementation 
methods  and  evaluation  approaches  used  are  included  in 
this  report. 
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109  Barclay,  Allan;  Yater,  Allan. 

Pr,«liininary  Investigation  of  Visuo-Motor  Recall  Test. 
Parceptuai  and  Motor  Skills;  1972,  34t867t872. 
^j:^--  KS  2  0048  7 

'  SS^wl'®^!?^^*'^  Visuo-motor  Recall  Test  was  administered  to  . 

80  blacK  preschool  children  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
Si  ,  «  test  requiring  .skill  ih  remembering,  and  reproducing  by 

a  motor  response,  a  visually  presented  sequence  of 
stimuli.    The  pilot  study  Showed  no  difference  in 
performance  associated  with  seSk  or  age  and  no  interaction 

...  ?,^«S5®f'!-^?E^?'*^®^,.^?         Children  studied.    The  findings 

suggested  that  work  is  needed  to  arrange  items  in  the 
order  pf  difficulty  and  that  the  influence  of . response 
•  "set"  needs  to  be  Considered  in  future  studies  with- this 
instrument. 
■  •     '  •  ' 

4  Index  codes     2.  21  82  ' 

Barclay,  Allan.  •  ' 

For  other  entries  by  this  auth'or.  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

110  Barclay,  Lisa  Frances- Kurcz. 

i  The  CompariJtive ^Efficacies  of  Spahish,  English,  -and  Bilingual 

^-  Cognitive  Verbal  Instruction  WiCh  Mexican^Ameridan  Head  s€art 

Children .  .  ' 

Dissettation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  30 (8-A) : 3311 . 
;.  HS200031  '  ' 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether. a'  structured 
verbal  learning  approach  utilizing  both  cognitive  and 
4  linguistic  training  would  r&suit  in  greater'  language 

^  , learning  , gains  among  Mexican-American  Had  starters  than 

A     •  would  the  usual  Head  start  program  alone. 

f-  >  Ihdex  codes     1  13  23  25  83 

111  Barnow,  Biirt  s.  "  *  , 

Wisconsin  University.  Institute  for  Research  on  Povdrty.  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  •         \  ■ 

t  '   S52^itioS®         the  Presence  or  Absence  of*  a  Bias  in  Treatment 

T  *  f"*^^'  statistical  Models  for  He^ad  Start  Evalud^ion 

<  HS2004l4  ,  * 

The  possibilities  are  examined  of  carrying  out  an  ninbiased 
evaluation  of  «ompensatory  education  programs,  such  as 
-       .  Head  Start,  by  using  regression  analysis,  particularly  in 

quasi-experimental  situations,  where  random  assignment  was 
not  used  .or  where  an  ex  post  facto  analysis  inust  ,be  used 
because  no  pre-treatment  information  is  available. 
Several  models  are  presented  with  various  relationships 
between  the  appropriate  varJ^ables  for  an' evaluation  of  a 
compensatory  education  program,  followed  by  algebraic 
analyses  to  determine  whether  regression  analysis  will. 
'    lead  to  an  unbiased  evaluation.     The  results  can  also  be 
expressed  in  term  of  aH  analysis  of  covariance. 
Assumptions  regarding  all  models  are  made.     The  models 
—M^*«nt<4.  include  the  Campbell-Erlebacher  Two  Populations 
Jlodei,  Selection  on  True  Ability  for  a  One  Population 
Model,  Selection  on  pretests  for  a  One  Population  Model, 
and  a  One  Population  Ommitted  Variable  Model.     Models  are 
also  considered  for  their  usefulness  in  carrying  out  an 
evaluation  of  Head  Start'  based  on  data  collected  for  the 
1969  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation  -  Ohio  University 
study  to  determine  the  cognitive  and  psychological 
benefits  children  received  from  Head  start. 
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2  ^?^"®5iB?Sn8in'unlver8ity. institute  for  Research  on  Poverty.  Hadison, 


Evjluating  Project  Head  Start.  Discussion  Papers  No.  189-73. 

50p.  ^  ,  , 

1973.  ED106404 

Head  Start  is  a  federally  funded  preschool  P£OgP*«|^for 
disadvantaged  children..    In  this  paper  the  problems  of 
evaluating  Head  Start  from  an^economic  viewpoint  are 
considered  and  a  reanalysi*  of  the  data  co}i«cted  for  the 
1969  westinghouse  Learning  Corporation--Ohio  Wjiyersity 
study  is  carried  out.    An  evaluation  of  Head  Start  is 
difficult  because  Qf  conceptual  and  statistical  problems. 
The  conceptual  problems  deal  with  the  difficulty  in 
translating  the  benefits  of  Head  Start  into  dollar  -terms 
so  that  it  can  be  determined  if  the  benefits  exceed  the 
costs  and  if  Head  Start  is  the  most  efficient  social 
action  program.     Statistical  problems  arise  because  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  measure  all  of  the  independent 
variables  in  the  model  and  some  of  the  independent 
variables  may  be  measured  with  error?  these  specification 
errors  can  lead  to  biased  estimates  of  program  effects. 


-     westinghouse  data.    The  findings^of  the  reanalysis  are 
comparable  with  those  of  Westinghouse  study  but  differ 
because  of  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  model.  The 
reanalysis  suggests  that  Head  Start  produces  statistically 
significant  cognitive  benefits  for  wnite  children  from 
mother-headed  families  and  minority  children;  there  is  no 
evidence  from  the  data  to  suggest  that  these  benefits  are 
permanent. 

Index,  codes    l  14  81 

.3    ^^'^"^{he^Effects  of  Head  Start  and  Socio-Economic  Status  on  cognitive 
Development  .of  Disadvantaged  Children.  m\.cnee 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  34  (10-A) :6196. 
'  HS200032 

This  thesis  reviews  the  controversy  a*>gUt  the 
Westinghouse-Ohio  University  study  of  Head  Start  and  . 
reanalyzes  the  data  in  an  economic  framework  by  attempting 
to  incorporate  Head  start  into  an  educational  production 
framework.    The  statistical  jiroblems  involved  in  an 
evaluation  of  Head  Start  are  discussed  in  the  context  of 
several  models.    How  measurement  PJ^oblems  and  the 
selection  procedure  used  to  assign  children  into  Head 
start  and  control  groups  can  sometimes  lead  to  biased 
estimates  of  the  treatment  effect  is  demonstrated.  The 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Westinghouse  study  includes 
descriptions  of  the  instruments,  methods  of  statistical 
analysis,  major  findings,  and  interpretations  and  policy 
recommendations  of  the  Westinghouse  researchers, 
criticisms  of  the  westinghouse  study  are  reviewed. 
Reanalysis  of  the  data  uses  individual  rather  than  grouped 
data  and  includes  more  socioeconomic  and  demographic 
variables.    The  findings  are  summarized  and  compared  to 
other  evaluations  of  preschool  programs.  Policy 
recommendations  are  offered.    The  appendix  includes 
supplementary  empirical  analyses. 
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4  fiarnow,  Burt  s.t  Cain,  oien  6. 

Wiscongin  University,  institute  for  Research  on  Poverty.  Hadison, 
Wisconsin* 

A  Reanalysis  of  the  Effect  of  Head  start  on^  Cognitive  Developmentt 
Methodology  and  Empirical  Findings.  Reprint  238. 

^    19?7.  ED151488 

Using  data  from  the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation 
Study,  the  effect  erf  the  Head  Start  Progr<am  on  cognitive 
achievement  in  preschool  children  is  examined.    The  use  of 
statistical  models  to  evaluate  programs  which  non  randomly 
assign  children  to  "treatment"  «iid  "control"  groups  is 
discussed.    Necessary  conditions  . for- unbiased  estimation 
'Of  program  effects  are  demonstrated.    A  refined  set  of 
"  >      empirical  ^estimates  of  Head  start  effects  is  presented 

using  multiple  regression  techniques^    The  result's  .of  this 
examination  generally  support  the  pessimistic  findings  of 
the  Westinghous«  study,     it  was  indicated  that  recent  Head 

SEPfS*"^  short-term-impact  on  minority 

group  children  and  on  white  children  from  mbther-headed 
families.    Some  qualifications  to  these  finfiings,  however, 
arj^expressed.    These  fall  chiefly  into^thercategory  of  ^ 
methodological  problems  presented  by  thl~  non  random  nature 
of  the  populatjion  samples  in  studies  such  as  this  one. 
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5  Barr,  jo. 

Wichita  Unified  School  District  259.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

ARgsume  of  the  Findings  of  the  Follow  Through  Project  Evaluation, 

1 969"*  70*  ^ 
52p. 

1970.         .  ED048392 

This  report  summarizes  the  findings'  of  the  1969-70    *  ' 

of  Project  Follow  Through  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
i2-.^**2  y®*?       the  program,  186  Head  Start  graduates 

were  bused  from  low  income  residential  areas  to  four 
elementary  schools  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  city. 
The  receiving  schools  varied  in  tegioeconomic  status  of 
pupils  from  middle  class  to  working  class.    The  1969-70 
school  year  completed  the  second  year  of  Wichita's  Follow 
Through  Project.    Students  were  evaluated  by 
SUSf?^?22?^E®''  te^tftehers;  in  addition,  to  measure 

pupil  adjustment  and  atilAlvement,  tests;such  as  the 
Cognitive  Abilities  Test,  the  CaaiforniA  Test  of 
Personality,  and  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic 
Abilities  were  given.     Parent  participation  was 
•    fncouraged.     The  results  of  the  Cognitive  Abilities  Test 
indicate  that  though  Follow  T|irough  students  scored  higher 
than  Head  start  students  at  pretest,  by  post-test  there 
were  no  significant  differences;  both  groups,  however, 
made  significant  gains,     in  the  Illinois  Test  of  • 
Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  the  expefimental  Follow 
Through  students,  after  two  years,  scored  significantly 
higher  than  control  groups,    it  is  held  that  the  program 
had  some  good  results. 
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116  Barr 


•tt,  Wiliiaa  J.  _       .      ^  ^« 

Th«  Effect  of  H««d  Start  Exp«ri«nc«  on 
Adminiitrativa  lapiicationi.  I 
Disaartation  Abitraeti  Intarnational, 

'   KSld0033  j_ 
To  avaluata  a  yaar-round  Head,  Start 
•ducatlonai  adniniatratio^n  policy  <k 
aaasuras,  by  maani  of  pra-tasts  a 
mada^var  a  nina-aonth  pariod  in 
of  aaprivad  childran.    Tha  litara 
haradity  varsui  anvironaan^  ttudi 
rasaarch  with  tna  ratarda^  and  « 


Daprivad  Oroupit 
1968/  2B(9-A) t3400. 

Sroaraa  in  tarai  of 
planning,  ttia«ttudy 

Sost-taitt,  prograii 
Start  by  two  grf*--,*» 
ura  raviaw  covars 
inatitutionai 
^th  normals,  kindargartan 


and  nuraary  iiehool  raaaarcih,  aatUration  itudiat,  and  an 
SVSiSitioh^of  Haad  start./   Df»cribad  ara  thr  iftapia  62 
childran— catagoriaad  as  aost\  ana  laast  daprivad--and 
thalr  coaposiiion  and  aethod  of Jsalaction,  as  wall  as  tha 
raKarch  Instruaants  usid  and  tja  P>^g£;«S«£;|», fS'^^- 
collacting  and  analyzing  thai  data..    Tha  rasults  of  tha 
StiifSrd-fiinat  and  CaO^Saia,  SoutS^Pra-Schooi  Invw 
Bahaviorai  indax  ara  itraaantad.    Tha  findings  show  that 
Shila  bSth  tha  laaat  ^nd^aoit  S«Pfiy«?9£oups'showad  gains 
on  tha  stanford-Binat  and  P£«-fcnoollnvantoJy,  tha  laast 
daprivad  aada  aora  gain  on  both  naastiiraa.    Bacausa  tha  t 
Study  iSdicatas  tha!  ths  laa^t  J«Kiytd  bansf itad  most  , 

oa  Haad  Start,  it  is  suggastad  that  prograas  ba  dasig^ad 
wlKch  Will  ba  banaficial  to  tha  moot  daprivad  and  that 
fSrVhar  rasaarch  ba  conducted  to  diagnost  tha  real  naadb 
of  the  aost  daprivad  and  to  identify  opti'mua  teaching 
f  techniques  and  curriculum  content. 
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Bateman^^Pranki^et^al.^^  school  of  Education.  Rochester,  Miqhigan. 
Huron  Valley  "Grassroots"  Homastart  Progran. 


119P. 
1973. 


This  report^describes  a  six-week  Home  Start  pilot  project 
dSsignel  to  provide  Head  start-type  services  to  Poung 
children  in  Iheir  homes.    The  prosr?"  consisted  of  three 
coaponehtsi     (iT  hoae  visits,  in  which  Piagetiantasjs^ 
ware  introduced  to  encourage  verbal  interaction  between 
parent  ind  ehild»   (2)  weakly  ?roup  meetings  for  the 
childran  which  provided  aocialisatioii  and  gross  aotor 
SSpiFiSScSSranS  (3)  weekly  9roup  aaetings  for  the  parents 
during  which  activities  they  could  use  in  tha  hoae  were 
presented  and  parental  values,  attitudes  and  needs  were 
exaained?    The  program  focused  on  enhancing^the  quality  of 

children's  lives  by  building  upon  •5i8ti"?«fi"il^«r.4«-rw 
strengths  and  utilizing  parents  in  their  role  as  primary 
educators  of  their  own  young  childran.    Job  descriptions 
for  staff  aeabers  are  given,  as  w«ll  *»^two  fnnotated 
bibliographies  of  materials.    Approxiaately  two-thirds  of 
the  report  is  comprised  of  aPPanSicas,  which  include  the 
evaluation  instruaants  (questionnaires  and  anecdotal 
records^,  sampias  of  instructional  plans  for  parent  group 
and  hoae  Visit  activities,  and  safflple  program  forms. 
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119.  Bates,  Barbara. 

Of fiea  of  .Child  Oavelopatnt  (DHEV) .  Washington,  D.c.  ,  *o 
ProdfCt  Head  start  1965-1967 t  A  Deseriptivt  Report  of  Programs  and 
Participants.  ,         <-  . 

209P,  * 
1967.  BD034S69 

'•This  report  describes  the  children,  their  families,  and 
staff  members  who  have  participated  in  Project  Head  start 
frpm  its  inception  in  tfae  summer  of  1965  through  1967. 
'  The  informat;ipn  has  been  compiled  from  tabulations  of  data' 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  and  offers  a  general 
V  i  picture  of  the  populations  served  to  date  and,  where 

^  :  possible.  inciudesPprogram  information.    The  report  is 

dividedjinto  six  aections  and  includes  both  an 
introditotion  and  an  overview.    These    sections  represent  a 
description,  of  the  Head  start  children  and  their  families, 
the  medical  status  of  the  children,  center  infot'mation  i 
where^available,  staff  member  characteristics,  evaluation  / 
of  the  program,  and  parent  activities.    Tables  included  i 
With  eafb^section  consist  of  item  frequency  distributions  // 
of  the  dgva^coiiected  to    date.    The  data  depict  selected  / 
trends  ialthe  ccaposition  and  characteristics  of  the  Head 
.  Statt  paiW^cipants  by  comparing  them  from  one  program  term 
to  the  h«f t>>Zhe  overview  provides  a  context  for 
interpreting  tinr^ta.    The  paper  is  planned  to  be 
suggesti^MLof  leads^ for  additional  and  more  refined  n 
analysis  of  data,  and  should  be  useful  in-  both  program  r 
planning  and  the  design  of  research  and  evaluative  studies 
related  to  Head  Start.  f 

Index  codes    1.20    5  15  12  84 

120    Bates,  Barbara. 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHBW) .  'Washington^  D.c 
project  He^d  Start  1968:  The  Developlnent  of  a  Program. 
49p.  '  • 

197:6.  •  ED055650  ' 

NShis^prof lie  of  Project  Head  Start  .as  it  was  in  1968  is 
<    bM«<l  Oh  data  'compiled  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  surveys. 
The  sample  involved  5  percent  of  the  children  and  their 
families  in  the  full  year  program  and  I  percent  in  summer 
.Head  Start.  .Approximately  l  out  of  every  4  classes  in  thei 
-    full  year  ana  1  out  of  every  20  classes'  in  the  summer 
i         .program  participated  in  this  study.    The  report  depicts 
,  the  variety  of  children  and  their  families  being  served, 

\  Head  Start  centers  and  their  program  components,  and  the 

~-A  Characteristic*  of  participating  staff.    Comments  and 

recommendations  have  been  built  into  the  presentation  of 
the  data.    A  summary  follows  at  the  end  of  each  section  % 
highlighting  key  aspects  of  the  data  'considered  relevant 
for  program  planning  purposes,    in  the  discussion'  of 
program  components,  reference  is/ made  to  the  program 
guideline!  and  activities  to  proVid'e^he  reader  with  a 
framework  for  interpretation  of  the  da^t^  y 
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121    Batsflt  Barbara. 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DKEW).  Washingtoh,  D.C. 
Project  Head  start  1968:  A  Descriptive  Report  of  Programs  and 
Participants.  ^  . 

•  282p.  , 

1970.  ED0478ie  ^  ^       .     /     ^  .  ^ 

This  report  is  the^second  in  a  series  designed  to  describe 
^  children,  their  families,  and  staff  members  who* have 

Sarticipated  in  Project  Head  atart  center  activities.  The 
ata  depicts  center  and  participant  characteristics  for 
the  Full  Year • 1967-1968  and  summer  1968  Head  Start 
programs,  aAd,  in  combination  with  data  in  the  report  on 
previous  programs  (See  Projep.t  Head  Start  1965-19674  A  , 
Descriptive  Report  of  Programs  and  Participants,  EDTpj4 
569),  provide  conparatlvie  information  over  time.  Th6 
Bureau- of  the  Census  'selected  separate  samples  for  the 
Full  year  1968  and  Summer  1968  programs.    The  sampling 
design  and  procedures  for  centers,  classes,  and  children 
remained  the-  same  as  those  employed  in  the  1965-1967 

frogram.    Data  is  provided  on  '(a)  children  and  their 
amines,   (b)  medical  and  dental  information,  (q)  canter 
Information,   (d|  stiff  member  characteristics,  and  (e) 
parent  participation.    The  appehdix  contains  directions 
and  questionnaires  sent  to  center  directors  requesting  , 
program  .information. 

Index  lodes    X  ^84  . 

Bates,  Barbara. 

'    Office  of  Chl;ld  Develo'pment  (DHEW)  .  Washington,  D.C. 

'Project  Head  ^St«)rt  1969  -■19;70:  A  Desctlptive  Report  of  Programs 
and  Participi^t'^s. 

344P.  '    '  • 

X97*e  S0072858 

*Thi6  r%eport  is^  the  third  in  a  series  describing  the  range 
of  chilldren,  their  families,  and  staff  members  who  have 
participated  in  Project  Head  Start,  and  the  center 
activities  in  which  they  have  been  involved.    The  data 
presalited  here  offer  a  general  picture  of  the  various 
-I    populations  served  and  activities  in  which  they 

part'lcipdiUd  during  the  Full  Year  1968-69,  Summer  1969,  . 
and  FuiaiTear  1969-70  Head  Start  programs.    The  f ive ^  ^ 
sections-concernt     (1)  children  and.tneir  families}  (2) 
medical  and  dental  information^— immunizations ,  screening 

 tests  and  care,  dental  care,' other  medical  conditions  and 

caref   (3)  center  information — staff  and  participants, 
facilities  and  transportation,  supplie-s,  activities  and 
equipment,  nutritional  services,  curriculum  and  training, 
center  operations  ahd  program  support;   (4)  <8taff  member 


i 


characteristics;  and  (5)  ^parent  participant — center 
activities,  class  activities.    The  tables  presented  were 
selected  as  a  means' of  suggesting  leads  for^ additional  and 
more 'refined  analyses  of  these  data  as  well  as  pointing  to 
areas  where  smaller  special  studies  may  be  helpful. 
Copies  of  the, forms  and  questionnaires  used  to*  collect  the 
data,  with  the  instructionstused  to  complete  them,  are 
provided  in  the  appendix. 

index  codes    1  20    7    5  12  13)  15  84 


123    Bauch,  J^rold  P.»  et  al.  '     ^  .  «      .  . 

What  Makes  the  Difference  in  Parental  Participation. 
Childhood  Education,  1973,  50(l)t47-53. 

EJ086637  ^  . 

This  study  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  unpaid  parent 

farticipation  in  Head  Start  centers  showsqjthat  the  size  Of 
he  center  is  the  most  important  variable  influencing  the 
amount  of  parent  participation,    other  critical  factors 
included  the  purpose  of  the  involvement,  staff 
responsibility  and  role  assignments,  and  the  centers, 
communications  system. 

Index  codes    1  15  12  82 
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124  Beard,  Htl an  Maria.  / 

Th«  Effects  of  Project  Head  Start  Attendance  on  School  Readinass. 

Dissertation  Al^stracts  Internatlonali  1967,  27  (8-B) :2767. 
HS10OO35  f        >^  / 

The  purpose  Of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
culturally  disadvantaged  preschool  chiJ.dren  improved 
significantly  during  an  elght-week  Project  Head  Start 
program  with  regard  to  certain  measurable 
characteristics:    social  age,  articulation,  language, 
visualrmotor  maturatlonal  level,  passive  vocabulary  and 
mtellectu'al  maturity. 

Index  codes    1  24  19  83- 

125  Beck,  Rayi  Talklngton,  Larry  W. 

Frostlg  Trailing  With  Head  Start  Children. 

Perceptual  and.  Kotor  Skills,  1970,  30  (2) :521-522.  ^ 
HS200036  • 
In  this  study  two  groups  of  Head  start  children  were 
evaluated  for  test-retest  changes  on  the  Frostlg 
Developmental  Test  of  Visual  PerceiStion  and  the  Peabody  ^ 
Picture  Vocabulary  Test  following  training  of  one  group  ^ 
using  Frostig-Horne  materials. 

*  # 

Index 'c^des    1  13^21  82 

126  Beck,  Robert  Edward. 

Interaction  of  a  Mother  With  Her  Child  and  With  other  Children  in 
a  Parent  Cooperative  Day  Care  Center. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  Inter'natiohal,  1975,  36  (11-A)  s  7279. 
HS200037  • 
TtiB  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  explore  the 
meaning  of  mother-child  interaction  in  a  parent 
cooperative  day-  care  center.    Parent  involvement  in  Head 
Start  is  also  discussed. 


Index  codes    1  15  83 

1^7    Becker,  Wesley  C;  et  al. 

Design  and  Measurement  Issues  in  Follow  Through  Research. 
37p, 

1979.  ED207172 

The  focus  of  future  Follow  Thtrough  research  should  be 
oriented  toward  showing  what  can  be  done  in  order  to  offer 
information  to  both  federal  and  local  planners  on  which 
systems  of  curriculum  design,  classroom  management,  and  • 

farent  involvemexit  appear  to  be  most  effective.     To  assure 
his  goal,  the  issues  of  program  efficacy  and 
.  implementation  should  be  experimentally  isolated  in  the 
next  phase  of  Follow  Through  research.    Separate  studies 
should  be  conducted  to  explore  effective  implementation 
strategies  in  big  cities.    The  new  design:    more  care  in 
selecting  local  comparison  groups;  better  assessment  of 
entry  performance  of  children;  and  assessment  of 


implementation  processes  in  Follow  Through  and  control 
Classrooms'.    Within  this  design,  separate  component 
analysis  studies  are  needed.    Appendix  I  details  potential 


component  analysis  studies.    There  is  also  a  need  for 
Follow  Through  to  be  extended  into  grades  4  through  6,  and 
for  selected  sponsors  to  demonstrate  solutions  to  issues 
in  the  intermediate  grades.    The  best  approach  towards 
broad  range  assessment  would  be  to  administer  a  yearly 
test  battery  to  all  full-term  Follow  Through  students  and 
to  conduct  small  scale  longitudinal  studies. 
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28  Bteker,  VesieyAC;  Oeesten,  RusBell.  ^      ,    ^    ...  ^ 

•      A  Follow  Up  of  Follow  Throughi  The  Later  Effects  of  the  Direct 
Instruction  Model  on  Children  in  Fifth  and  sixth  Grades. 
'Paper  presented  at  the  Bl^nnel  -Meeting  of  the  Society  for  ■ 
Research  £n\ Child  Development.  Bostbn,  Kassachuaetts ,  Aprll;.2<^5f 
.1981.  34p.    \  ,•  '  f  :  . 

i    *^     ED202601  /  ,  ,  , 

The  later  effects  of  the  Direct  instruction  Follow  Through 
Prooram-were  assessed  in  five  diverse  sites  4n'the  United  -> 
States.. -\Low  income  fifth  and  siith  graders  who^  had 
cj6«pleteA' the  full  3  years  of  this- first  throuah^  , 
tJhird-grlide  program  were  tested -on  the  Metropolitan.- 
Achievemeht  Test  (MAT) .intermediate  level,  and  the  WicU 
Range  Achievement  Test  (VRAT) .    scores  were  contrasted'^ 
with  those  vof  children  in  local  comparison  groups  u.sing 
Analysis/pfv  covariance' procedures..    Resu:,ts  indicated 
cohstitAittly  strong,  significant  effe-cts  in  WRAT  .reading 
.  (decoding) /consistent  efforts  in-  MAT  ma'th  probl,e«  solving 
and  spelling^  and  moderate! effects  in  Most  other  academic 
domains.    Students  appeared  to  .retain  the  knowledge  and 

-  problem  soivlhg  skills  thef  had  mastered- .in  .the  prj.mary  . 

'  grades.  However,  without  a  continuing  ptogtktM  most.  ■ 
students  demonstrated  losses  when  compared  to  the  \ 
standardization  sample  of  the  achievemecft  tests.  .  V 

implications  for  improved  linstruction  in  the- intermediate  \ 
grades  are  discussed. 

Index  codes    l  10  21  81 

29  Bee,  Colleen  Kay.  '(    '  >     ,  \  '  '\  ' 
.University  of  south  Dakota.,                              \            .  . 
A  LongitudinalVstudy  to  Det'ermi'tie  If  Head  jStart  Has  Lasting 
Effects  on  schbol  Achievem'ant .                        ,l>^^  « 
Disisertation  Aqstracts  International,  1981,  42  (5)  :Section  >A, 
1943.                 1  ■ 

HS20>0845       ,         ,  .  V     ^     ■  ■  ^  , 

The  purpose-^  this  research  was  to  determine  the  effect  of 
Head  Start  on  school  achievement  reviewing  three  years  > 
(1977-1978,  78-79,,  and  79-80)  in  Siou^i  Falls,  South 
'  Dakota.    The  purposes  w»rei     (1)  to  deter.tliiine  whether  there 
c    was  a  significant  di,f f erence  in  placement  in  special 
programs  between  Head  stafrt  participants  and 
non-participants »   U)  to  determine  if  ther*  was  a 
'  significant  difference  in  the  number  of  Head  Start 
participants  retained  as ^compared  to  non-Head  Start 
Participants;   (3)  to  determine  if  there  wag  a  sig.nif leant  %- 
/difference  in  Metropolitan  'Readiness  Test  Scores  pbtalned 
/by  Head  start  'participants  and  non-participants.  Forty 
y     students  were  studied  for  each  of  the  three  years,'  20  had 
^    attended  the  Head  start  program  and  20  had  not.  Chl-square 
was  the  ^statistical  analysis  used  for  special  programs  and 
grade  retention.    Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  analyze 
the  data  obtained  regarding  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test 
scores.    All  hypotheses  were  tested  at  the  .01  level  of 
significance.    Findings  of  the  Study.    The  results 
indicated  that  there  was  not  a  statistically  significant 
difference  sit  the'  .GH  level  of  confidence  in  the  placement 
of  Head  Start  and  non-Head  Start  students  in  special  . 
programs.    The  findings  indicated  that  placement  in  special 
programs  is  equal  between  Head  Start  and  non-Head. Start 
participants'.    As  the  child  progresses  in  school,  the  Head 
mart  ,6nil<i  is  retained  significantly  more  than  the 
*naft-Head  Start  child.    As  'a  group  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  Metropolitan  Test  scores  between  the  Head 
Start  participants  and  the  non-participants. 
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10    B«itlfl,  0.  F.  ^ 

zncraaaino  Verbkli^ations  by  a  Disadvantaged  Preschool  Child. 
Psychological  Reports,  1972,  30:931''934. 

Techniques  I  of  behavi-or  modification  were  used  in  an 
attempt  tOjincrease  the  frequency  of  verbalizations  .of  a 
fiva-year-(^ld  black  girl  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  program 
in  Hississippi.    During  the  observation  sessions  of  the  « 
study  the  frequently  of  verbalization  and  teacher  attention  . 
was  recorded.    Com^parisons  of  reinforcement  (exclusive 
o    teacher  attention,  verbal  praise,  smiling,  physical 

contact,  assistance,  etc.)  contingent  upon  verbalization 
and  reinforcement  nonconting^n^t  upon  verbalization  shoved 
that  verbalisations  irere  more  frequent  during  contingent* 

geriods  of  reinforcement;    That  the  rate  of  verbal 
ehavior  diminished  during  noncontingeht  reinforcement 
demonstrated  that  social  interaction  alone  was  not  the 
critical  component  of  teacher  att'ention  that  maintained 
the  high  rate  of  verbalization.    Contingency  coupled  with 
immediacy  of  reinforcement  emerged  as  the  variable  of 
import  in  effecting  behavioral  change.  / 

Index  codes    l  13  23  82 

Bell,  Robert  R. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  index  of  co-authors. 

1    Seller,  E.  Xuno. 

.  Teaching  Styles  and  Their  Effiects  on  Problem-Solving  Behavior  in 
Read  Start  Programs. 
c     int  Qrotberg,  Edith,  ed.  critical.  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  Mew  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  -1969.  / 
HS100816  / 
Findings  are  presented  of  a  study  to  validate  a  number  of 
scales  used_,to  measure  styles  of  teaching  and  classroom 
climates.    The  first  validity  test  compared  two  groups  of 
Head  Start  teachers  selected  as  "good"  and  "poor"  teachers  / 
^y  an  educational  supervisor.    Eight  of  the  ten  scales 
differentiated  the  two  groups  of  teachers  in'  the  predicted/ 
direction.    The  second  validity  test  compared  success  in 

groblem-solving  under  intrinsic  reinforcement  conitions 
etween  the  children  of  two  groups  of  teachers.  Forty 
percent  of  the  scales  had  the  predicted  Consequences  for/ 
certain  teacher  characteristics  to  be  associated  with  / 
better  problem-solving  ability  of  children.    The  teacher 
ratings  included  control  of  children,  distinctioa  between 
work  and  play,  approval-disapproval,  closeness  to  children, 
enjoyment  of  teaching,  individual  versus  group  needs,  ' 
classroom  arrangement,  approach  to  learning,  flexibility  in 
programming,  and  control  of  instructional  materials. 
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132  Bellir,  E.  Kujvb. 

/  The  Evaluation  of  Effects  of  Early  Educational  Intervention  on 
Intellectual  and  Social  Development  of  Lower-Class,  Dlsadv^ritaged 
'/     Children.  ,     _  «  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

/       Ins  Grotberg,  Edlth»  ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jerseyt  Educational 
/         Testing  Service;  1969.  * 

HS100830  ,  ^  , 

A  longitudinal  study  to  investigate  the  effects  of  early 
educational  intervention  on  intellectual  development  and  on 
the  interplay  between  motivational  and  cognitive  variables 
/  concentrates  on  lower  class,  disadvantaged  children  as  they 

move  from  nursery  through  the  primary  gradM*    This  paper 
deals  wi^th  the  outcomes  of.,  studies  which  used  two 
techniques  to  measure  intellectual  function  (standardised 
tests  and  classroom  grades)  and  two  techniques  to  measure 
motivation  (ratings  by  participant  observers  and  'direct 
observation  by  nonparticipant  observers).     The  children's 
development  is  followed  for  a  period  of  years  with  an  / 
analysis  and  comparison  of  amount  and  time  of  compensatory 
educational  intervention. 

Index  codes  82    1  11  16  21  , 

Heller,  B.  Kuno.  '  ^ 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

133  Belton,  John;  Goldberg,  Sidney. 

Milwaukee  Public  schools.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Parents'  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Program  in  the  Milwaukee 

Public  Schools. 

ll66.  ED020806  ^ 

A  questlonnarie  was  administered  to  a  representative 
sample  composed  of  parents  of  50  children  (two  pupils 
randomly  selected  from  each  of  25  Head  Start  classes) .  ^  / 
Compiled  from  the  questionnaire,  statistics  are  reported 
 ,  .concerning  (1)  reasons  f<Jr  enrollment  of  children.  (2) 


degree  of  parent  involvement,   (3)  parents'  perception  of 
the  help  given  their  child  and  family,  and  (4)  parents' 
suggestions  for  improving  the  program.    Based  on  the 
reported  statistics,  it  Is  concluded  that  (1)  many  parents 
did  not  seek  to  inform  themselves  about  the  goals  of  the 
program,   (2)  parental  ^involvement  in  center  activities 
tended  to  be  minimal  aiid  moderate,  and  (3)  parents' 
evaluation  of  the  program  wa<i  very  positive.    Although  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Ke^d  Start  centers  have  established 
good  rapport  with  the  parents  of  the  community,  the 
results  .of  this  surve:/  suggest  the  need  for  more  thorough 
and  effective  techniqut-'s  of  information  dissemination  and 
of  securing  parental  invol'»ement  ii^^  the  program 
activities. 
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X34    Btnavill*,  Marcia  Bromfiald  Su««n. 

Znt««rat«d  Edueatipnal  Opportunities  for  Head  Start  Children  With 
Special  Need!.  ,  ^ 

Oiieertation  Abitracti  International,  1979,  40(^2586-A. 
HS200611 

The  integration  of  handicapped  children  into  Head  start 
prograss  was  investigated  via  observation  of  66  Head  Start 
prograns  in  1973  and  1974.    On  the  basis  of  observation, 
interviews,  records  reviaw,  and  discussions,  a  conceptual 
franework  or  integration  was  developed.    Three  dimensions 
of  integration  were  foraulatedi    adult  initiated 
opportunities  for  integration,  labeled  child  initiations, 
and  noalabeled  child  initiations.    Progran  characteristics 
associated  with  three  categories  of  integration  were 
recorded.    Greater  degrees  of  Integration  appear  nore 
likely  to  be  associated  with  a  social  emotional  emphasis 
in  the  curriculum,  with  greater  parental  involvement,  and 
with  relatively  positive  staff  and  parental  attitudes. 

. Index  codes    1    8  13  15  81  . 


135    Bennett,  Laverne  Richardson. 

Northwestern  State  University  of  Louisiana. 

A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  A  Two-Year  Follow  Through  Program  on  the 
Academttf  Achievement  of  Second  Grade  Pupils. 
"    Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32  (5) iSection  A, 
2295. 

HS2e0589 

The  ef f/«retiveness  of  the  Follow  Through  Program  in  helping 
disadvchtaged  second  graders  to  retain  the  gains  achieved 
*  under  Project  Head  Start  was  studied.    The  program's 

effects  on  reducing  absenteeism  among  participants  was  also 
examined.    SS  were  black  and  white  children  who 
participated  in  a  2  year  progran  and  who  were  compared  with 
a  similar  group  who  also  attended  a  9  month  ffitle  I,  BSEA 
kindergarten  program  but  who  did  not  receive  the  Follow 
Through  services.    Achieveaent  pretest  and  posttest  mean 
scores  for  the  SS  were  measured  on  the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Test  and  the  Stanford  Acliietrement  Test.  Results 
showed  significantly  better  achievement  by  the  Follow 
Through  pupils,  as  well  as  greater  academic  gains  during 
the  schoolVyear.    Black  SS  made  higher  posttest  scores  and 
academic  gilns  than  whites.    White  controls  began  the  year 
and  ended  the  year  with  higher  achievement  mean  scores  than 
black  controls.    Females  had  higher  achievement  mean  scores 
on  both  .preteftt  and  posttest  than  males.    Finally,  Follow 
Through  SS  hadVa  statistically  significant  lower  proportion 
of  absences,  a  Condition  which  was  caused  by  thh 
accumulation  ot^^vtr  absences  by  the  black  experimental  SS. 
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136  Benson,  Gerald  P.;  Kulpersr  Judith  L. 

Personality-Correlates  of  Intellectual  Performance  Among  Head 
Start  Chlld^eh. 

16P.  r-'"' 

1974.     r  ED097121 

Thrls  study  investigated  the  association  between 

getrsonality  traits  and  the  intellectual  performance  of 
ead  Start  ohildren.     A  total  of  90  economically 
disadvantaged  Anglo  anid  Mexican  American  children  from  six 
Head  Start  classrooms  were  administered  the  Preschool 
Inventory  (PSI)  to  'Obtain  a  measure  of  intellectual 
development.     Each  child  was  also  independently  rated  on 
the\ Classroom  Behavior  Scales  by  a  college  student  and 
teacher.     It  was  hypothesized  that:     (l)  scores  on  the  PSI 
wouid  correlate  positively  with  ratings  on  extraversionr  ^ 
task\  orientation*  general  adjustment*  and  peer  adjustment; 
(2)  rSI  scores  would  correlate  negatively  with  ratings  on 
introversion  and  distractibility i  and  (3)  no  correlation 
would  exist  between  ratings  on  either  hostility  and/or 
consideration  of  others  and  the  PSI.     Results  confirmed 
each  of  these  hypotheses .    The  results  are  in  accord  with 
current  developmental  theories  which  view  the  child  as  an 
active  seeker  of  cognitive  stimulation  who  interacts  on 
his  environment.     Implications  of  the  study  suggest  that 
preschool  curriculum  experiences  should  require 
self-initiating*  exploratory*  persistent*  and  independent 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Index  codes    1  16  21  83 

137  Bentler*  Peter  M.;  Woodward*  J.  Arthur. 

A  Head  Start  Reevaluation:  Positive  Effects  Are  Not  Yet 
Demonstrable.  ,  ^ 

Evaluation  Quarterly*  1976*  2(3):493-510. 
EJ166191 

the  Head  Start  data  analyzed  by  Magidson  (1977)  were 
reanalyzed  using  Joreskog's  (I97fl)  LISREL  computer  program 
methodology.     The  hypothesis  that  the  Head  Start  program 
■  produced  zero  effects  on  the  cognitive  abilities  of  its 

farticipants  were  evaluated  by  several  Ch'i  Square  tests, 
n  all  cases*  the  null  hypothe;Sis  could  not  be  rejected. 

Index  codes    1  21  81 


138    Bereiter*  Carl;  Engelmann*  Siegfried. 

Teaching  Disadvantag;.'^  Children  in  the  Preschool. 
Englewood  Cliffs*  New  Jerseys  Prentice-Hall;  1966. 
HS100805 

Teaching  methods  and  curricula  for  compensatory  preschool 
education  which  have  been  are  are  being  tried  in  about  14 
different  classes  for  disadvantaged  children  around  the 
country  are  presented.    The  need  for  a  new  kind' of 
preschool  for  disadvantged  children  is  indicated. 
Attention  is  given  to  cultural  deprivation  as  lanouage 
deprivation*  academic  objectives  for  the  preschool  and  an 
approach  to  achieving  them*  management  of  the  preschool* 
basic  teaching  strategies*  and  language  as  a  teaching 
instrument,     specific  teaching  suggestions  are  included  in 
the  presentation  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  preschool 

?rogram:     the  beginning  language  program*  advanced 
anguage*  music*  arithmetic*  and  the  reading  program.  The' 
emphasis*  material  covered*  and  teaching  procedures  for 
each  of  these  program  components  are  explaiend  in  detail. 

Index  codes     3  13  83 
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139  B«r*titttr,  cany  Kuriand,  Xidian. 

A  Constructive  Look  at  Follow  Through  Results. 
Intarchanga  on  Educational  Policy*  1961-62*  12(1) t 1-22. 
EJ249317 

Folloif  Through  is  a  larga  compensatory  education  program 
that  operated  in  scores  of  comnunities  across  the  United 
States  throughout  the  Seventies.    This  study  was  conducted 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  more  definitive  answer  to 
Whether  different  educational  approaches- actually  lead  to 
different  achievenent  outcomes. 

Index  codes    1  10  21  61 

» 

140  Bergelw  Reinhard  R. 

Motor  Performance  Abilities  and^Perceptual  HOtar  Functions  of  Four 
and  Five  Tear  Old  Project  Head  Start  and  NoniProject  Head  Start 
Preschool  Childrent  A  Factor  Analytic  study.  T 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International 1976»  36 (6-B) t3625. 
HS200668  r 
This  study  wail  designed  to  determine  thelfactor  structure 
of  motor  abilities  and  perceptual  motor  functions  of  4  and 
5  year  old  children  enrolled  in  Project  Head  Statt  and 
non-Project  Head  Start  preschool  programs  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  and  to  compare  the  faqtor  structures  of 
these  four  groups.    Xotor  abilities  and  perceptual  motor 
functions  were  measured  by  a  series  of  performance  tests. 
The  participants  were  four  groups  of  equal  sizst  50 
children  in  each  of  the  four  isrroups.  The\analytic 
stratagem  included  2  Principal  Component  volutions 
(Incomplete  Principal  Components,  Rao* a  canonical 
Component)  and  Alpha  Factor  Analysis.    These  three  initial 
solutions  were  rotated  orthogonally  and  obligueiy.  The 
results  of  the  factor  analyses  disclosed  a  well-defined 
factor  structure  of  motor  abilities  and  anthropometric 
measurements  both  in  the  HeadNStart  and  non-Head  Start 
children  at  both  age  levels. 

Index  codes  61    1  5 

141  Berger,  Stanley  I. 

Development  of  Appropriate  Evaluation  Techniques  for  Screening 

Children  in  a  Head  Start  Program.  A  Pilot  Project. 

13p. 

1966.  E0015006 

The  purposes  of  this  pilot  project  were  (1)  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  local  program  on  both 
individual  children  and  the  group  and  (2)  to  investigate 
the  sensitivity  of  the  test  instruments  employed  in  - 
evaluating  such  a  program.    Sixty-one  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  local  Read  Start  program  and  were 
administered  the  Stanf ord-Binet»  Leiter  International, 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices,  and  Peabody  Picture  Vorabulary 
Tests.     In  addition,  20  children,  selected  at  ramdom  from 
the  group,  wikre  tested  both  before  and  after  the  program. 
Results  indicate  (1)  statistically  significant  improvement 
in  performance  for  the  20  children,   (2)  significant 
correlations  among  the  various  test  scores  of  the  total 

?roup,  and  (3)  particular  sensitivity  of  the  Leiter  and 
eabody tests  in  reflecting  changes  in  functioning. 
Implications  of  the  study  for  future  Head  Start  programs 
and  also  for  further  research  with  culturally  deprived 
children  were  discussed. 
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142    Berk,  Laura  E. 


Effects  of  Variations  m  the  Nursery  School  Setting-on 
Environmental  Constraints-  and  Children's  Modes  of  Adaptation. 
Child  Development,  1971,  42  (3) : 839-869. 

EJ045455  < 
'Thirty-six  pairs  of  4-year-olds  played  a  game  which 
required  cooperative  interaction  in  order  to  get  prizes. 
Subjects  were  highly  responsive  to  the  cue  of  limited 
reward  and  relatively  insensitive  to  the  necessity  of 
mutual  assistance  and  the  possibility  of  sharing  by  taking 
turns. 

Index  codes    1  12  13  19  82 

143  Berk,  Laura  E. 

Illinois  State  University.  Normal,  Illinois. 

An  Analysis  of  Activities  in  Preschool  Settings.  Final  Report. 
297p. 

1973.  ED099131 

2 his  research  was  aimed  at  an  analysis  of  classroom 
ctivities  which  make  up  educational  programs  for  young 
children.     Its  broad  purpose  was  to  analyze  systematically 
and  to  make  comparisons  among  six  preschool  programs  in 
order  to  describe  the  patterns  of  activity  settings  used; 
the  objectives  activity  settings  were  designed  to  teach 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  designers,  classroom 
teachers;  and'  the  social  behaviors  of  teachers  and 
children  which  are  shaped  and  molded  bV  the  requirements 
of  settings  and  which  nave  not  necessarily  been  planned 
for  or  recognized  by  teachers.    The  six  preschool  settings 
used  for  the  study  include  a  Montessori  nursery  school,-  a 
Head  Start  program,  two  laboratory  nursery  school 
classrooms.'  a  franchise  day  care  center,  and  a  community 
day  care  center.     The  first  section  of  t)he  report  contains 
discussion  of  related  research,  a  theoretical  model,  the 
Six  preschool  classrooms,  and  the  research  procedures. 
The  presentation  of  the  results  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
report.     The  findings  are  divided  into  three  parts:  a 
quantified  picture  of  six  classrooms  in  terms  of  activity 
characteristics  and  social  interaction;  an  exploration  of 
the  relations  between  the  activity  and  social  interaction 
values;  and  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the 
persbnal  characteristii^s  of  the  children  to  activity 
participation  and  social  interaction. 

Index  codes     1  13  19  83 

144  Berk,  Laura  E. 

?ow  Weil  Do  Classroom  Practices  Reflect  Teacher  Goals, 
oung  Children,   1976,  32(1):64-81. 
EJ151813 

A  comparative  study' of  the  activity  environments  of  five 
early  childhood  programs  differing  in  curricular  emphasis 
and  population  served:    a  franchise  day  care,  a  Head  Start 
program,  a  Montessori  nursery  school,  a  community  day  care 
center,  and  a  laboratory  n.ursery  school. 

Index  codes  81    1  13 

Berke,  Melvyn. 
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145    Bernal,  Ernest  M. 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory,'  Austin,  Texas. 
Design  for  a  Planned  variation  study  of  Bilingual-Multicultural 
Education. 

1974.  H  S  200856 

'a  four-phase  twelve-year  planned  variation  study  of 
bilingual-multicultural  education  was  developed  by  the 
Southwest  Eductlonal  Development  Laboratory.  Five 
specified  environments  were  chosen,  with  Spanish  as  the 
target  language.     The  four  models  used  were  audlollngual , 
immersion,  eclectic,  and  child-centered,     phases  used  were 
participant  selection,  development,  refinement^  and 
application.     Separate  chapter«  are  devoted  to  community 
involvement,  project  research  and  evaluation,  and  diffusion 
>    and  utilization  strategies.     A  bibliography  is  included. 

Index  codes  82     1  25  13  ,6 

Berf'ueta-Clement r  John. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

146.    Beraonsky,  Michael;  Reldford,  Philip. 

Field  .Test  of  An  Academically  Oriented  Preschool  Curriculum. 

9p.  • 

1967.  •  ED015839 

/    To  support  the'premlse  that  early  education  reduces 
/  .  ^environmental  deprivation  and  to  substantiate  proposals 
'/     advanced  by  Bereiter  and  Englemann  in  "Teaching 
/      Disadvantaged  Children  in  Preschool,"  an  experiment  was 
/       conducted  i^si  a  Headstart  setting.     Two  classes,  each  of  24 
/■       children  rranglng  in  age  from  3-8  to  5-7,  attended  preschool 
/  ;     classes  for  two  and  on-half  hours  daily  at  the  KcKlnley 
•(y.    school  in  York,  Pennsylvania.     Instructional  content, 
1/       teaching  strategies,  and  preschool  management  procedures 

followed  the  program  which  Bereiter  and  Englemann  outlined 
.  in  their  book.     The  children  were  also  instructed  in 

language,  reading,  and  arithmetic  for  an  hour  each  day  for 
6  nohths.    The  Stanf ord-Binet  Intelligence  Test  was  given 
during  a  2-week  post-test  period.     A  year  later ^wo 
subtests  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psychblingulstic 
..Abilities,  automatic  and  auditory  vocal  association,  were 
given  to  38  of  the  48  Children  who  then  had  8  months  of 
preschool  experience,  2  months  of  summer  experience,  and  1 
month  of-  kindergarten  experience.     Results  Indicated  that 
long-term  exposure  to  the  Berelter-Englemann  preschool 
curriculum  increased  intelligence  quotient  levels  and 
stimulated  development  in  reasoning  ability,  language 
facility,  and  understanding.     This  paper  was  presented  at 
the  American  Educational  Research  Association  Conference 
(New  York,  February  18,  1967). 

Index  codes  81     1  13  24' 


147    r.ickham,  Evelyn  P. 

'    A  Study  Of  the  Effects  of  Project  Head  Start  on  First  Year 
Achievement. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1968,  28  (9-A) : 3543  . 
HS10004'0 

This  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  school 
achievement  first  matched  pairs  of  Head  Start  and  non-Head 
Start  children  in  terms  of  their  readiness . (Hetropolitan 
Readiness  Test  was  used)  and  then  both  groups  were  given 
the  Hetropolitan  Achievement  Test  at  the  end  of  the  first 
full  year. 

Index  codes     1  21  83 
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148  Blckley,  Marion  Thorton.         -  \ 

A  Comparison  of  Differences  in  Selected  Educational 
Characteristics  Among  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Children  Who 
Attended  Project  Head  Start,  and  Children  Who  Are  not  Culturally 
Disadvantaged  as  They  Relate  to  Reading  Achievement  in  Grade  One. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1968,  29 (4-A) xl032. 
■HS100041  ^ 
This  study  investigates  differences  in  selected 
characteristics  during  fche  second  school  year  (grade  l)  in 
children  who  attended  Head  Start  (summer,  1965)  and 
determines  their  relationship  to  reading  achievement. 

Index  codes     1  22  83 

149  Bidwdll,  Dwlght  R.  \  .     ,  w 
|The  Effects  of  Selected  Physical  Education  Activities ' on  the 
Development  of  Head  Start  Children. 

iDlssertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,   31  (07--A)  1 3315. 
I  HS200042  I 

/  The  study  investigated  the  effect  of  physical  education 

activities  compared  to  piriods  of  free  play  on  the 
development  of  four  and  five  year  old  boys  and  girls, 
ai>^lyzlng  the  results  by  age  and  Sex.- 

-Index  codes    1  13.  83 

Binstock, 'Eleanor.  > 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

iso    Birch,  Herbert.. 

Research  Issues  in  Child  Health  IV:  Some  Philosophic  and 
Methodologic  Issues. 

Int  Grotberg,  Edith,  ed.  critlcatl  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeto.n,  New 'Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  1969.  , 
HS100824        .  > 
Four  groups  of  research  isstjies  are  raisedt  1)  how  the 
current  health  status  of  preschool  children  can  be 
meaningfully  assessed;  2)  what  are  the  important  antecedent 
events  in  the  history  of  a  preschool  child  which  may  not  • 
affect  his  measurable  status'  but  may  determine  his  future 
function;  3)  what  are  the  interrelations  among  nutrition, 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  mental  processes  of 
learning,  and  4)  which  events  may  have  n.o  effect  in  some 
•  circumstances,  but  important  and  lasting  effects  on 
children  in  other  circumstances.    Several  examples  are 
presented  to    liustrate  the  issues,  including  conditions  of 
risk  such  as  anemia,  low  birth  weight,  and  malnutrition. 
It  is  stressed  that  malnutrition  and  other  conditions  of 
health  repfesent  inter-generational  problems.  . 

Index  code's  82     2  .5 

151    Birchfield,  Marilyn. 

Head  Start  Offers  Expanded  Role  for  the  School  Nurse. 
Nursing  Forum,' 1973,  12 (4) : 353-363 .  / 
HS200043  ^/ 
Thi's  article  describes  the  problems  confronted  and  methods 
used  by  a  nurse  in  a  Head  Start  program. 

f 
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52    Bisseii,  Joan  s. 

Jiational  Institute  of  Child  Health 
Implementation  of  Planned  Variation 
summary  of  the  Stanford  Research  In 
Year ^of  Evaluation.  " 
Sip. 

1971.  ED052845 
.  .  This  pamphlet  summarises  the  interim  report  of  the  Head 

Start  Planned  Vi^riation  Study/although  information  from 

sources  is  included.    Diurii^g  the  pilot  phase 
(1969-1970)  eight  distinct  apfproaches  to  preschool 
education  yere  analysed  with/regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of,  implementation  of  early  education  models  and 

Srogram  effects.    The  first  group  of  findings  deals  with 
ifferencies  in  ease  of  implementation  in  new  locations  and 
With  external  factors  whichlfacilitate  implementation. 
The  second  group  concarns  the  nature  of  experiences  ' 
provided  to  children  by  predchools  based  on  different 
educational  philosophies  and  methods.    The  third  set  of 
.  findings  concerns  the  effectis  of  preschool  programs  on 
children  and  their  families/    The  preliminary  and 
tentative  nature  of  all  of  these  findings  is  stressed 
because  they  are  based  on  only  the  first  year  of  a  3-year 
program  of  evaluation. 

.  »         Index  codes    1  13    7  12  21  84 

i3    Bissell,  Joa^  S. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 
Planned  .Variation  in  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through. 
72p.  . 

1972.  ED069355 

*The  programs  of  Planned  Variation  in  Head  Start  and  Follows 
Through  are  described  in  regard  to  their  history,  the 
models  of  early  childhood  education  included  in  each,  and 
the  results  found  in  the  first  major  evaluations  of  the 
programs.    Results  from  the  studies  are  tentative  but 
appear  to  provide  milestones  in  understanding  the 
relationships  between  school  experiences  and  children's 

?rowth.    Among  the  major  findings  are  the  following:  '  (1) 
articipants  made  greater  gains  in  achievement  and  ;^ 
cognitive  development  during  the  scholox  year  than  did 
non-participant  children;   (2)  Examining  academic 
•  achievement  and  cognitive  and  attitudinal  growth  suggested 

an  equality  of  effects  of  well-implemented  educational 
.   programs;   (3)  Difference  among  Planned  Variation 

approaches  suggested  a  specificity  of  effects  such  that 
programs  with  specific  objectives  and  strategies  to 
achieve  them  were  more  effective  in  achieving  the 
objectives  than  were  othsr  programs;  and  (4)  Approaches 
differed  in  actual  practice  in  accordance  with  their 
published  descriptions.    Future  evaluations  of  the  two 
programs  will  describe  effects  of  different  educational 
approaches  after  children  have  participated  in  them 
continuously  for  several  years. 

index  codes    l  13  lo  21  19  84 
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154  Bittner,  Mai^guerit*  L.t  et  al.   -• 

Southern  Illinois  University.  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.         ^  ^ 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Preschool  Readiness  Centers  Program  in  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois,  July  1,  1967-June  30,  1968.  Final  Report. 
99P. 

1968.  "ED023472 

*Five  groups  of  children  Were  tested,  and  their  test  ,  ■ 
perfornances  vere  compared.    Experimental  Group  One  (X-l) 
consisted  of  105  children  who  had  attended  a  yearlong 

?er8chool  readiness  center  program.    Experimental  Group 
wo  (X-2)  consisted  of  93  children  who  had  attended  a 
Summer  Dead  Start  program.    Control  Groups  One  and  Two 
a        '  (c-1  and  c-2)  consisted  of  79  low  Income  children  with  no 
,  preschool  training,    control  Group  Three  (C-3)  consisted 
of  59  middle  income  children  with  no  preschool 
experience.    All  preschool  children  were  tested  upon  entry 
into  their  particular  program  by, means  of  the  Peabody 
"  «  /Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  the  preschool  inventory,  and  the 

California  Test-  of  Personality.    All  children  were  tested 
upon  entry  into  the  first  grade  by  means  of  the  above 
three  measures  plus  the  Hetropolitan  Readiness  Test.  In 
May  1968,  during  the  end  of  their  first-grade  year,  all 
children  were  administered  the  metropolitan  achievement 
«  test  (KAT) .    A  comparison'  of  these  results  showed  that 
upon  entry  into  the  first  grade,  Gropp  X-l  performed  the 
4'  best  of  all  groups  on  the  four  measures,  with  Group  C-3 

second  best.    Group  C-3  sdored  significantly  better  than 
all  other  groups  on  the  KAT,_6rouP  X-l  not  performing 
,   significantly  better  than  X-2,  C-l*  and  C-2.    Thus,  Group 
X-1'8  initial  superior  performance  was  not  sustained  over 
the  first  year  of  school.     It  was  discovered  that  children 
Whose  parent(r  did  not  participate  in  the 'programs  . 
demonstrat:ed  the  poorest  test  performances. 

Index  codes    1  16  21  81 

155  Bittner,  Marguerite  L.»  et  al.  ^  ^ 

Southern  Illinois  University.     East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  ^  ^ 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Preschool  Readiness  Centers  Program  In.  East 
St.  Louis,  Illlnpis..  July  1,  1968-June  30,  1969.  Final  Report. 
.  115p. 

1969.  BD034585 

Objectives  of  this  study  were  U)  to  determine  the  effect  ^ 
of 'i'preschool  experience  on  the  personal  and  social 
adjustment  and  school  readiness  and  achievement  of  the 
deprived  child,   t2)  to  determine  what  combination  of  age 
at  intervention  and  treatment  intensity  was  most  . 
effective,  and  (3)  to  assess  the  effects  of  p4rent^^ 
involvement  on  the  child's  academic  performance.     Phase  I 
tested  children  in  the  Preschool  Reaaijness  program.  Summer 
Head  Start  children,  low  income  children  without  preschool 
experience,  and  middle  income  Children  who  entered' first 
grade  in  September,  1967.  Phase  ll> consisted  of  experimental 
and  control  groups  who  entered  first  grade  in  September 
1968.    Results  of  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness 
O^est  and  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  showed  that 
disad^^a'ntaged  children  who  participated  in  the  preschool  t 
'  readiness  program  were  .better  prepared  to  compete  with 
children  without  such  experience.    This  was  confirmed  for  A 
both  Phase  I  and  Phase  II,  and  both  phases  made 
significant  gains  on  the  PPVT.    Phase  I  children  made 
significant  gains  on  the  MRT,  but  middle  income  children 
scored  highest  in  Phase  II.    There  was-mo  significant 
change  in  personal  adjustment.    Children  whose  parents 
were  emotively  involved  showed  greater  achievement. 
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6  Blach«r-Dixon,  Jan*  .  . 

>.<w"«.^o.^.Aorthcaroiina  Uh*wer8iJty.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

"f^r«Tiiartwa'^'iiKi<it«*T^«4fl«^^^^  Art. 

25p»'  .  \  . 

1979.  ED1711M7 

Teachers  in  22  First  Chatice  Projects  and  110  Head  Start 
Projects  responded  to  a  Purvey  focusing  on  defining 

freschpol  nainstreaning,  characteristics  and  social 
nteraetion  of  handicapped\ and  nohhandioapped  children, 
teacher  attitudes  toward  mainstreaming,7teacher 

6 reparation  for  nainstreaning,  and  parent  involvenent. 
esults  showed  that  there  are  basically^two  types  of 
nainstreaning,  the  traditional  (integration  of  handicapped 
Children  into  preschool  ciasiroons  originally  Yor 
nbnhandicapped  children,  as  ih  Head  start  and  the  reverse, 
as  in  First  Chance.    Findings  further  indicated  that  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  clarity  about  what  constitutes 
nainstreaning  at  the  preschool  level.    With  regard  to 
'    social<^interaction,  both .  groups  (handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped)  had  friends  in  both  groups,  and 
nonhandicapped' children  rarely  ignored \their  handicapped 

reers.    All  respondents  strongly  agreed  that  parental 
nvolvenent  is  a  key  to  succesBfu>i  nainstreaning  and  found 
that  they  had  enough  tine  to  neet  ^he  needs  of  the  parents. 

Index  codes    1    6  12  15  16  81 

7  Blacher-Dixon,  Jany  Turnbull,  Ann  P.    .  \ 
Preschool  Mainstreaningi  Definitions,  Rationale,  and 
Znplenentation. 

Education  Ununited*  1979,  l(l)il6-22. 

EJ204843        -  V 
The  analysis  of  preschool  nainstreamingxf ocuses  on 
theoretical  aniblguities ,  research  gaps,>  ihterpretatios, 
and  procedures,    varied?  legal,  prof essiont^l.,  and 
educational  definitions  and  interpretatidns  are  cited,  and 
responses  to  a.  survey  l^egardlitg  the  def  ittition  of 
nainstreaning  conpleted  by  47  Head  Start  project 
coordinators  are  analysed.      »  « 

index  codes    3    6  20  8i 

Blazer,  John  A. 

Psychological  Testing  in  a  Head  Start  Program. 
Training  school  Bulletin,  1968,  65(2)t65-70. 
HS100044 

This  is  the  report  of  results  fron  psychologiciil  testing 
of  50  children  fron  a  Head  Start  progran  indicating  comnon 
problens  found  anong  such  a  group  and  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  early  detection.  \ 

Index  codes    1    5  82  \ 

Blun,  A.  H.  \ 
Blunenfeld,  Phyllis.  \. 


yiii 

Blunenthal,  Janet,  B. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

Bobowski,  Rita  Cipalla.  •  \ 

Federal  Funds.  \ 
Aneriean  Education,  1977,  l3(2)t27-28.  \ 
EJ163357  ^ 
The  1967  Anendnents  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ok  1964 

frovided  for  the  establishment  of  Follow  Through,  a  prpgran 
hat  literally  "followed  through"  on  the  educational  gains 
nade  by  children  in  preschool  programs,  particularly  Head 
Start.    Describes  the  characteristics  of  Follow  ThroughVand 
its  variety  of  approaches  as  it  was  implemented  by 
different  states. 
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'^*'^°Th5'Ef?ect*of^Sn''Eight-We«Jc  Head  Start  Program  on  Reaching 
AcHievement  as  Heasured^at  the  End  of  first  g"de. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  30 (5-A) tl907 . 
HS100045 

The  study  compared  the  reading  achievement  of  first  grade 
students  who  had  attended  Head  start  in  Scott  City, 
Kentucky,  with  the  achievenent  of  non-Head  Start 
children.    The  Study  also  identified  characteristics  such 
as  socio-economic  status,  and  mentalxag«  of  the  Head  Start 
children.  *  ^ 


11 


Bbercker 
The 
14 
19 


Xn&ex  codes    1  22  83 

Marguerite;  Ramsey,  Wallace.  .     '  '  . 

Influence  of  a  Head  Star t;^rogram  on  Reading  Achievement 

ED012685    /  '  ^ 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  attending  an  8-week  Head- Start 

frogram  during  /the  summer  prior  to  the  first  grade  on  the 
irst-grade  reading  achievement  of  152  pupils  in  Scott 
County,  Kentucity,  indicated  a  heed  for  a  classroom 
continuation       the  experier   e  approach  in  reading 
methods.    At/ the  opening  of    he  school  year,  the  Head  start 
pupils  were/mixed  in  15  first-grade  rooms.    Some  teachers 
used  a  synthetic,  and  some  an  analytic,  approach  to 
reading.    She  Metropolitan  Readiness  ^est  was  given  in 
October,  0ie  California  Test  of  Mental  Ability  in  ^  , 

December,  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  in  May.  v 
occupations  of  parents  were  categorized  by  use  of  the 
socioeconomic  scale  of  occupations  devised  .by  A.  H. 
Edwards.    A  straight  and  unequated  comparison  of  the 
i  reading  scores  of  the  two  groups  revealed  no  significant 
'  difference  in  achievement.    Evidently,  the^Head  Start  4 
Program  jschieved  success  in  preparing  children  for 
.academiq  learning.    Some  radical  approach  to  t^saching 


reading/to  children  whose  normal 
English/  is  needed.     ""^  "  * 


...w.«  ..w...—  ..elect  is  nonstandard 
«^n«xiBxi/  IB  substantial  further  experimentation 

and  stu'dy  are  necessary  for  Head  Start  to  achieve  its  full 
promise.    Correlations  on  five  variables  substantiate  the 
study./   A  summary  of  findings  is  included  and  references 
are  given;    This  paper  was  presented  at  the  International 
Reading  Association  Annual  Convention  (12th,  Seattle,  Hay 
4-6,  1967). 
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Bogan*  Margarat  M. 

Curriculua  Priorltias  for  Head  Start  Supplementary  TrSaining. 
Diaeertation  Abstracts  International,,  1970,  31  (5-A)  i2243. 
HS200046 

'  To  iaplement  future  program  dev#lopnent"^or  tne  ^ri^ona 
Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  program,  a  curriculum 
instruction  model  was  formulated  by  combining  thtf' analysis 
of  the  literature  with  the  program  characteristics.  The 
semantic  model  established  priorities  for  selecting 
content  and  instructional  strategies  for  Supplementary 
Training  program  development.    Validation > of  the  model's 
effectiveness  as  a  tool  for  program,  development  involved' 
application  of  the  model  priorities't^^ the  designing  of  a 
course  in  teaching, English  as  a  second  language  to  Mavajo 
preschool  children.    Because  the  major  objective  of  the 
course  was  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  and 
aides  in  teaching  English  to  Navajo  children,  this 
evaluation  was  based  on  the  observatidn  of  behavioral 
change.    The  history  and  status  of  the  program  are 
described  along  with  the  characteristics  of  the  population 
concerned,  the  Objectives  of  the  program,  and  unique  o 
curriculum  and  instruction  .problems.    The  review  of  thl 
literature  analysed  material  relevant  to 
curriculum-instruction  theory,  the  selection  of  'Content 
and  instructional  strategies  for  adult  higher  education, 
and  the  psychology  of  adult  learning.    .The  appendix  lists 
the  questions  used  in  interviews  with  original 
Supplementary  Training  participants.  V 

index  codes  83    1  12  25  13 
Bogdan,  Robert. 

National  Policy  and  Situated  Meaning:  The  Case  of  Head  Start  and 
the' Handicapped. 

American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  1976,  46  (2)  s229-23'5, 
HS200047 

This  paper  discusses  the  effect  of  legislation  requiring 
Head  Start  programs  to  increase  the  number  of  handicapped 
Children  to  ten  percent  of  those  served^    Using  an 
interactionist  perspective  and  participant  observation 
data  from  30  programs  the  process  by  -wnich  off i<cial  rates  - 
Of  deviance  are  produced,  and  thd  mariner  in  which  mandates 
from  the  national  level  alter  sltuat:tfd  meaning  are 
examined.     Implications  for  theory  and  policy  are 
suggested. 

Index  codes   -3    8  82 

Bogdan,  Robert. 

Head  Start  and  the  Handicapped*  What  Are  the  Facts. 
Social  Work,  1976,  21(4)  1 329.  t-. 
EJ144358 

The  author  used  participant  observation  techniques  to 
determine  what  the  1972  Congressional  affirmative  action 
mandate  meant  to  Head  Start  personnel,  and  what  happened  as 
a  result  of  the  mandate.    The  author's  findings  variously 
contradict  or  explain  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  in 
1973  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development. 
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165    Bogtr,  Robert  P.  -  >  ..    ^  ^ 

Sub-Cultural  Group  Hembershlp  and  Attitudes  of  Head  Start 
Teachers .  '  »  • 

Disertatlon  Abetracts  International,  1966,  27<7-A)  t20^62. 
HS200048 

Tmis  study  sought  to  determine  whether  or  n.6t  potential 
Head  Start' staff  from  different  ethnic  subcultural  , 
backgrounds  varied  in  attitudes  reflecting  acceptance  of, 
desirability  of,  background  of,  and  concern  about 
J&ehaviors  of  children  similar  to  those  4.hey  would  be  • 
teaching  in  Project  Head-  Start. 

V.  '  •  .  "  ^  ^  . 

^   '  '     >  ,       Index  codes    l  12  83 

i66 '>Boger,' Robert      ?  Ambron,  Sueann  R.  .        ,  ^  . 

.Subpopulatlonal  Profiling  of  the  Psychoeducational  Dimensions  of 
.' '    ^  v^isadvantaged  Preschool  Children.  ^  .   .  ^  ^  ^ 

Int  Grotberg,  Edith,  ed..  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
•Dieaidyantiftged  Children.  Princeton,  New  JeVseyt  Educational 
.     '     Te&t^a  .  service  I  I96p. 

J-4-mt-:;H  ■  •■HS,100832  • 

:#Me  paper  focuses  on  a  model  for  profiling 

Sii^pho-educAtionai  dimensions  for  subpopulatlons  of 
idisl^dvantaged  preschool  children.    The  three  parts  of  the 
cBLOdel-  are  composed  of  subpopuiatlons  of  the  dlsadvantaiged, 
psych'b'-iBducational  dimensions  of  the  child,  and  process  , 
variables  of  IHiecnild' s  environments,  subpopulatlon 
.  vairiabies.  iriolU^de  cultural  group;  rural  or  urban  locale, 
'  ge^e^etaAhlc /areai  social  class,  and  sex.  Psycno-educatlonal 
dlmenilons/are  general  mtelli^gehce,  language  skill, 
conceptual/ ability ,  motivation,  and  self-concept.  The 
.   propelss  variables  include  child-rearing  practices, 
■  reinforcement  patterns,  parental  expectation,  language 
-  patterns,  family  compoeition,  stability,  mobility,  and  the 
physical  surroundings  of  the  home.    The  model  emphasizes 
structures  and  processes  over  time  within  the  early  life  of 
.children  that  are  unique  to  subcultural  groups,  observable 
and  profitable  asf  a  matrix  of  interacting  proce8«  variables 
V.  that  mold  the  pstcho-education^l  dimensions  measurable /at 
/  any  point  in  the  life  of  t^e  individual,.    Profiling  a  Child 
'on  these*  dimensions 'Should  provide  information  about  his..  . 
readiness  level  and  plti  appropriate  direction  for  formal 
educational  experiences. 

'  "  » 

Index  codes  82    2  21  16 
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For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index; of  co-authors.  ' 


167    Bolliger,  Linda  K. 

Superstar.  •  ^ 

'  Reporter,  1981,  6(1):13-15. 

''  HS200791 

The  author  calls  H^ad  Start  a  superstar  of  social  programs,* 
because  of  its  popularity  and  success.     Highlights  of 
Head  Start's,  history  are  presented. 

In£ex  codes  82    2  20  - 
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8  Benkowtki,  Robert  j.  o 

E«.ntal  Health  Consultation  and  Operation  Head  Start. 

Aaerican  Psycholoaist,  1968,  23 (lO) :769-773.  ^ 
HS100049  » 
This  report  presents  findings  based  on'  data  obtained 
^"E^??^^***  PFo«5«ctive  phase  of  the  study  of  employee 
nobility  in  Head  Start  programs.    Conclusions  were 
tenuous..  The. extent  and  causes  of  mobility  are  discussed, 
both  from  the  view  point  of  Head  Start  employee  and  the 
orgaflizationa  employing  them.  . 

Index  codes    1  12  82 

9  Bon^arito,  Jamesi  Johnson,  Orval  6. 

Southern  Illinois  University.  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 

A  Study  of  a  Measurement  Resource  in  Child  Research,  Project  Head 

S We 

152P. 

1968.  E0020790 

Measures  of  child  behavior  and  characteristics,  not  yet 
published  as  separate  entities,  were  collected  through  a 

J age-by-page  search  of  issues  of  46  journals  (listed  in 
PpeQdlx  AJ  published  during  the  period  of  January  1965  to 
December  1965  and  50  relevant  books.    Correspondence  with 
researchers  and  authors  of  measures  yielded  additional 
mea«urement  resources.    As  presented  in  the  report,  the 
mei^sures  were  grouped  into  six  kinds,   (1)  development, 
academic  aptitude,  and  achievement,   (2)  personality,  (3) 
attitudes,  .(4)  social  interaction  and*  slclJtls^  (5) 
perceptual  skills,  and  (6)  iniscellaneous.    The  listing  for 
each  t^st  included  its  name,  the  author,  the  age  of  the 

ropulation  for  whom  it  was  designed,  the  general  area  of 
nterest,  the  type  of  measure,  and  the  source  from  which  a 
copy  of  the  measure  might  be  obtained.    A  description  of 
,  the  measure,  (often  quoting  its  author)  included  sample 

items  and  a'n.  outline  of  the  administrative,  and  scoring 
procedures..    When  available,  reliability  and  validity  data 
o  were  briefly  summarized.    A  bibliographical  reference  was 

provided  for  each  measure. 
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Boone,^'  Young  and  Associates,  Inc.  Hew  York. 

Evaluation  of  Head^  Start/EPSDT  Collaborative  Effort.  Revised 

Interim  Report-.  •  , 

39lp. 

1976.  ED122967 

This  document  contains  an  interim  report  on  the  Head 
Start/Medicaid  Early  and  Periodic  screening.  Diagnosis, 
and  Treatment  (EPSDT)  collaborative  Effort,  a 
demonstration  program  that  was  initiated  by  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  1974.    The  report  is  primarily  a 

Sresentation  of  .the  data  collected  from  February  1975  to 
une  30,  1975,  concfrning  six  aspects  of  the  Head 
Start/EPSDI  Collaborative, Effort  during  its  first  year:  - 
'"^  Medicaid  status  of  children  participating  in  EPSDT, 
previous  health  care  status  of  participating  children, 
organization  and  operation  of  EPSDT  components  in  the 
selected.  Head  Start  projects,   (4)  Interactions  between 
Head  Start  selected  projects  and  the  state  and  local 
'^S'SSiSS  responsible  for  the  provision  and  administration 
of  EPSDT  services  in  the  target  states,  (5) 
characteristics  of  the  state  EPSDT  plans  and  their 
operations  in  the  target  states,  and  (6)  technical  support 
provided  and  additional  need  for  technical  assistance. 
Information  pertaining  to  medical  services  and  service 
evaluation  is  not  included.    A  tentative  statement  of 
findings  on  each  of  thesti  aspects  has  been  included,  but 
the  primary  emphasis  in  this  interim  report  is  on  the 
presentation  of  data  in  tabular  form. 
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Boone,  Young  and  Associates,  Inc.  New  York.  ' 

Head  Start/EPSDT  Collaboration  Evaluation.  Final  Report. 

Appendices. 

''976.  HS200JB34 

'These  appendices  include  tables  frpm  the  Interim  Report, 

the  data  processing  overview  and  support  material,  and  the 

prof lie  OA  IMPD  projects. 

Index  codes  82    1  20    5  14  ^ 
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Boone,  Young  and  Associates, ' inc.  Ntv  York.  ,  «  «  ..«. 

Head  Start/EPSDT  Collaboration  Evaluation.  Revised  Final  Report 
463p. 

1976.  ED13307a  ,  «  ^* 

This  is  the  final  report  on  the  first  year  evaluation  of 
the  Hiad  Start/Hedlcald  Early  and  periodic  Screening, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  (BPSDT)  Collaborative  Effort,  a 
demonstration  program  that  was  initiated  by  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  OCD/HEW  in  1974.    in  initiating  the 
program,  OCD/HEW  set  forth  the  following  objectives:  (1) 
to  assess  the  benefits  in  terms  of  increased  services  for 
both  Head  Start  &nd  non-Head  Start  children  and  to 
establish  the  dollar  value  of  these  services;   (2)  to 
determine  any  barriers  which  prevent  the  Head  Start 

frQgram  from  making  maximum  use  of  Medicaid,  EPSDT  to  pay 
ot  required  health  services  provided  to  Medicaid  eligible» 
children  in  local  programs;  and  (3)  to  analyze  long*-term 
rbgram  and  policy  issuibs  concerning  Head  Start  services 
-ofyoung  children  as  a  £asls  for  improving  those  services 
m  Head  Start/Medlcald  /iPSDT.    This  detailed  report 
presents  and  analyzes  data  collected  during  the  first  year 
of  the  program  and  also  sets  forth  key  policy 
considerations  based  on  study  findings,     included  are 


S 


ct^ar.ts  and  tables 
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Boone,  Young  and  Associates,   Inc.  New  York. 

Head  Start/EPSDT  Collaboration  Evaluation:  Final  Report.  Executive 

Summary^, 

19?6.        \  ED134309 

This  is  the  executive  summary  of  the^flnal  report  on  the 
fir8\t  year  evaluation  of  the  Head  Start/Medlcaid  Early  and 


d  by 


Peribdic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  (EPSDT) 
Collaborative  Effort,  a  demonstration  program  initiate 
the  Office  of  Child  Development  (CCD) /HEW  in  1974.  in 
initiating  the  program,  OCD/HEW  .set  forth  the  following 
objecilves:     (l)  to  assess  the  benefits  in  terms  of  • 
incras^d  services  for  both  Head  Start  and  non-Head  Start 
children  and  to  establish  the  dollar  value  of  these  •• 
services,"    (2)  to  determlnfe  any  barriers  which  prevent  the 
Head  St<art  program  from  making  maximum  use  of 
Nedlcaia/EPSDT  to  pay  for  required  health  services 
provided  to  Medicaid  eligible  children  in  local  programs; 
{3)  to  analyze  long-term  program  and  policy  issues 
concerning  Head  Start  services  to  young  children  as  a 
basis  for  improving  those  services  in  Read  Start/Medlcaid 
EPSDT.     This  executive  summary  presents  major  findings  and 
issues  of\  the  study  that  may  be  pertinent  to  the  interest 
of  OCD  policymakers  and  program  administrators,  as  well  rs 
others  concerned  with  quality  child  development  and  health 

Principal  Authors:     Georgia  McMurray;  Robert  Sims. 
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Boone,. young  and  Associates ,  «znc.  New  York. 

Head  Start/EPSDT  Collaboration  Evaluation.  Non-Technical  Report. 
204p.  % 

1976.  ED133069 

This  is  a  non-technical  report  based  on  the  final  report 
of  the  first  year  evaluation  of  the  Head  Start/Hedicaid 

Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
(EPSDT)  Collaborative  Effort,  a  demon'stration  program 
. initiated  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development  (0CD)/HEW  in 
1974.    The  report  presents  and  analyses  data  collected 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program,  sets  forth  key 
policy  considerati6ns  based  on  study  findings,  and  seeks 
to  provide  direction  for  policy  and  program  planning. 
Section  Z  presents  a  summary  of  the  major  findings  by 
specific  issue  area.     Section  ZZ  presents  background 
information  on  the  EPSDT  and  Head  Start  Programs  and  the 
collaborative  effort.     Section  IZZ  describes  the  study 
methodology  employed  in  th^  evaluation.    Section  ZV 
discusser  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Head 
Start/BPSDT  Collaborative  Effort,    section  V  examines 
Hedicaid  certification  results  and  reviews  prior  health 
care  status  of  par,ticipating  children.    Section  VZ 
analyzes  the  provision  of  health  services  during  the  first 
year  of  the  collaborative  effort,    section  VZZ  offers  an 
analysis  of  the  state  EPSDT  plans  and  compares  these  to 
the  Head  Start  Program  Performance  Standards.  Section 
VIII  cites  the  technical  assistance  needs  of  the 
projects.     Section  IX  provides  cost  utilization  factors 
related  to  the  collaborative  effort.    This  report  is  to  be 
Circulated  to, Head  start  projects  and  interested  agencies 
to  provide  them  with  background  information  for 
administering  and  improving  health  services  to  low-income 

freschool  children, 
rincipal  Authorrs  ~^4lLeorgia  NcHurray;  Robert  Sims. 
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Bopz:,  Allen  4nd  Hamilton,  inc.  Washington,  D.C. 

Salary  Compensation  survey  of  Head  start  Programs.  , 

45p. 

1973.  HS200490  f 

To  provide  the  office  of  Child  Development  with 
comparative  salary  data  for  professional  and 
nonprofessional  preschool  classroom  personnel  and  to  make 
recommendations  about,  the  development  of  a  salary  program 
for  Head  Start  classroom  personnel,  information  was 
collected  from  Head  start  programs  and  from  competitive 
organizations  in  the  labor  market.    Each  organization 
surveyed  received  a  program  questionnaire  and  a  position 
questionnaire.    Other  sources  of  salary  information  were 
also  used.    Data  analysis  techniques;  program  variables 
related  to  salary  differences,  such  as  organization, 
ownership,  urbanization,  and  geographic  variables;  and 

fosition  variables  related  to  salary  differences,  such  as 
evels  of  qualification  and  levels  of  responsibility,  are 
described.    Head  Start  salaries  are  compared  with 
competitive  salariep  on  both  a  nationwide  and  geographic 
area  basis.    Also  discussed  are  how  the  salary  data 
collected  in  the  survey  can  be  used  to  develop  a 
competitive  and  equitable  salary  program  for  Head  Start 
and  how  the  overall  cost  of  implementation  can  be 
determined.    The  appendices  list  salaries  of  types  of 
Child  care  programs  by  geographic  region  and  Head  Start 
salaries  and  competitive  salaries  by  level  of 
qualification  an^    eographic  region,  and  contain  the 
questionnaires  u.  ' t  in  the  study  and  a  glossary  of  terms 
used,  in  the  repc  * 
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BOOS*  All«n  and  Ha»ilton#  Inc.  Washingtont  D.C. 

ProSptctivS  Study  of  Bmployea  Mobility  in  Head  Start  programs. 

Final  Report. 

127p. 

^®''*'Thi»  repSrt^preeents  findings  based  on  data  obtained  during 
the  prospective  phase  of  the  study  of  ewploy^^^noSiiiSy 
Head  Start  programs.    Problems  were  encountered  in  the 
study,  making  the  projection  of  conclusions  regarding  the 
Sxtent  Sf  ioSility"n'Head  Start  programs  quite  tenuous. 
The  extent  of  mobility  reported  .and  the  causes  of  mobility 
from  the  viewpoint  of "^HeaS  Start  emplpyees  *»?  o'.SE* 
organimations  employing  them  are  discussed,  with  supporting 
data  from  questionnaire  responses.    Rjcommendations  for 
future  data  collection  from  Head  Start  organizations  are 
iSde,  based  on  the  experience  gained  from  this  study.  The 
questionnaires  used  are  includeeS. 

Index  codes  '  1  12  84 

iS??oiJiSSi?2S?SSJ'S?"B» j!Sy.I!"5iJ!S?? '  iS '  H^ia  start  Progr.». . 

Draft  of  Final  Report. 

3X49 

1973!  ED095265  i. 

This  report  presents  the  findings  from  a  survey  to 
determine  the  extent,  causes,  and  import  of  Head  Start 
Smployee  mobility.    The  findings  ar«jased  on  data  from  56. 
resDdndina  programs  out  of  a  sample  of  70  selected  xro^'jff  . 
pSSulatiSn  of  663  full-year  Head*^Start  programs  ligted  in  a 
1971  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities  inventory.    The  study 
in  its  recommendations  an&  findings  tried  to  answer  three 
broad  questions  I    How  much  movement  is  there  in  turns  of 
turnover  and  promotions? »    What  causal  factors  can  be 
linkSd  With  the  mobility  patterns?!  What  amount  of  impact 
diss  tu?HS5er  ha?S  ipSS^Hei^ 

administered- through  the  use  of  various  <I«;ftionnaires 
(current  employee  and  former  employee  queftionnerires , 
project  data  questionnaire    »nd  subsequent  followup 
Interviews,    fine-fourth  of  the  document  deals  with  the 
studies,  findings,  and  recommendations,  while  one-half  is 
davoted  to  four  appendixes  on  glossary  terms, 
qSJStiSnSSifSi  aSrstudy  guide!  5?iS£;«>iS?LSS?**'a5d 
review  of  the  literature  concerning  employee  turnover,  ana 
detailed  mobility  rates  for  each  Head  Start  organization. 

Index  codes    I  12  83 
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Borden,  Juliet  P.;  et  al, 

Head  Start  Can  contribute  to  Reading. 
Elementary  English,  1974,  51(6):874-6. 

EJ104089  ,         «  «^ 

virafc  araSa  students-  participating  in  a  year-long  Head 
StS?t  ISllSw  ThPSSSh  P?55?Sm  Schieved  significantly  higher 
reading  scores  than  former  Head  Start  students  not  given 
the  Follow  Through  Program. 
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0    Boratn,  JUli«t  P.I  al. 

m5S?!J2J*«5®*i*^^S  Efftcti  of  a  Compr«heniiv«  Haad  Start  -  Pollov 

n?J2S25«?£2J£*S«.?55"?"®*»  ®"  Academic  Parfornanee  of  Rural 
Disadvantagad  Students. 

Journal  of  Mesrro -Bducatioif,  1975,  44 (2)  :149-I6a; 
BJ118524 

A  coBpariaon  is  nade  of  the  academic  progress  of  rural 
disadvantaged  children  who  attended  two  types  of  Head  start 
2k2S^55*^*"*..*'^»2  participated  m  a  reinforceing  Follow 
ISftSSfSfcPES'Ef 5.  f      two  years  With  that  of  nonrBead  Start 
fh2*S2?f«£'m5i5il5*^  backgrounds  who  were  also  enrolled  in 
the  Follow  Through  program.    The  data  suggest  that 
f^5!!?S^£*Si  term.  Head  start  experiences,  coupled  with 

a  Follow  Through  program  which  continuously  builds  on  these 
2!SE?^^*"°*?'  S'^S  '"'^k*  *  Significant  difference  in  the 
?S5i*y^"*"J       disadvantaged  rural  children  in  their  later 
school  work. 

-index  codes    1  10  ll  2i  82 

Bernstein,  Philip  H,t  Quevilion,  Randal  P. 

S!!5-5f£;?^S  ?J  *  Seif-lnstructionai  Package  on  Overaptive 
rrescnooi  soys. 

Journal  of  Apoiied  Behavioral  Analysis,  1976,  9(2)1179-188.  ^ 
HS200051 

In  this  study  the  effects  of  a  self-instructional  package 
2"mJ?f?2,2^SE5°H^*  preschool  boys  were  investigated  using 
2-22"^ii5i?7''2*?^^"*  2lg«i3n^across  subjects.    The  subjects 
were  enrolled  in  one  Read  Start  classroom. 

Index  codes    1    8  13  82 


S22J2II  ^^niversity.  Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 
Boston,  xass. 

§2S°S-w°"J ^*"9"*9*-P"J«ct:  The  Effects  of  A  Teacher  Developed 
AchievSSent^'*""**'*  Training'  Program  on  First  Grade  Reading  *^ 

1967.  ED022S63 

Thirty-five  Head  start  children  received  special 
instruction  in  various  language  skills.    A.  control  group 
consisted  of  25  Head  start^'chlldf en.    The  pSrpoSe  of  this 
.  study  was  to  determine  the.  effects  of  this  special 
«2fS5*£r**Y*i2P**  language  readiness  curriculum  on  the 
IE??*         F^'S*??  achievement  when  compared  to  the 
achievement  of  the  control  group,  which  received  no 
2?22ifi  ?£?'*^5"i  three  teachers  of  the  experimental 

classes  attended  workshop  sessions  provided-by  curriculum 
???2ES2«f"2.E?2*^y«**  Classroom  materlalS  aSd* 

•Sl2S«E?224.yi5i^"  ff?"  the  experts,  who  presented  relevant 
demonstrations.    All  children  were  administered  the  Kurphv 
\  SiirSii  SJ»?i"9o''"*^"S"-^2»*y8is  during  thi  begiSniSg^^ 

\  ?5*.«2*  of  the^Sumaer  Head' Start  session!    They  are  to  be 

tested  again  after  one  semester  of  first  grade.    At  the 
-i?*w°'         writing  of  this  report,  that  final  testing  had 
not  been  given,  bu€  the  results  of  the  pretext  arid 
posttest  from  the  Head  start  session  s.nowed  the 
experimental  classes  to  have  made  gteater  gains  in 
language  skills  than  the  control  group. 
Principal  Author:    Sandra  Alexanian. 
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td''  ■  '  ■  '  . 

t  Boston  University.  H«ad  Start  Evaluation  ana  Reaaarch  cantar. 

1%  Boston,  Maaa.  .  ^  „    ^  « 

Raport  D-ZZ,  Training  foi^  Numbar  Concapt. 

9p; 

1967.  BD022564 

Zn  a  program  to  facilitate  thaanarganca  of  numbjr 
consarvation  in  praaehool  children,  45  niddla  claaa 
chiiaran  ana  64  fiaad  Start  and  Titla  Zchildran; ware 
trained  to  deal  with  perceptual  confuaiona  ao  that  they 
wild  Stilite  thAa  unSeratfinding  to  diaregard  irrelevant 
changea,  such  aa  apatial  rewranganent,         JJJJ'jy  Jacone  . 
aware  o£  conaervatlon  o£  quantity.    The  children  ranged  in 
age  froa  four  to  nine.    The  children  were  trained  and 
teated  under  two  experinental  traatnants  for  each  of  two 
conditiona.    In  each  age  9roup,  the  chil.dren  wers 
categorized,  on  the  baais  of  pretesting,  "  (1)  coneervers 
(who  would  receive  no  training) ,   (2)  nonconaeryers^and 
transitional  conservera  (who^would  rfcaive  training) ,  and 
(3)  unteatable.    incoaplete  data  analyaia  .indicated  that 
middle  elaas  7-  and  B-year-olda  were  siuch  better 
constrvtra,  before  training,  than  their  Head  Start  peara^ 
Both  groupa  of  children,  however,  at  all  ages,  appeared  to 
benefit  greatly  from  the  training  «S««ion8  and  ware 
facilitated  thereby  in  learning  number  conservation. 
Principal  Authori    A.  H.  Blum. 
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Boston  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 
Boston, ^Nass. 

Report  &-ZI,  Teacher  seminar.  , 

Sp.  ■  '    •  .  ' 

.^^* Eight  Head  Itart  teachera  were  -asked  to  be  consultants  in 
in  JSaSiSSeStof  the  Head  Start  orogram  and  their  roae  in, 
it.    The  teachera  mat  with  a  aealnar  leader  .from  the 
Eviluition  and  Reaearch  Center  at  BMton  Wniversity  for 
seven  consecutive  2-hour  taped  aessions.    The  topics  tor 
diseutfiiSn  included  (1)  the  jdainiatrative  atructura  oJ 
the  agency  in  which,  they  worked,   (2)  teacher  training 
prior  to  working  and  inaarvice  tra^-ning,   (n  suporvisioj 
and  support  given  to  teachers,   (4)  conditions  under  which 
teachers  work  and  the  anxieties  generated  by  thsm,   (5)  the 
gap  between  the  needa  of  the  children  "d  the^type  of 
program  offeredl  and  (6)  the  public  schoolb  and  the  lack 
of  conaunicaticA  with  theH.    Some  of  the-  specific  points 
made  by  the  Head  S,tairt  teachers  in  the  semlnir  were  as 
followit   (1)  there  exist  serious  inadequacies  in  the 
adiiniitrafcion  of  Haad^Start  programs,   (2)  Job  security  is 
unsatiafactory,   (3)  more  knowledge  or  training  is 
neceaaary  concerning  the  unique  problems  of  Head  start 
children;  and  (4)  tfie  Head  s€art  curriculum  is  often  very 
unaatisfactory.  ^ 
Principal  Author:    Sandra  Alexanian. 
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Boston  Univ.  H«ad  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center.  Boston* 
Nassachusetts.. 

Report  Of  1967^^68  Evaluation  Program. 
•  21p. 

1969.  HS100467 

The  Boston  Head  Start  program  participated  iti  the  1967-68 
national  evaluation  of  Head  .start.    This  report  discusses 
issues,  decisions,  conflicts  disruptions,  and  problems 
affecting  Boston *s  participation  in  that  national 
evaluation,  and  points  out  problems  in  the  national 
guidelines  and  evAluatlon  instruments.    Discussed  are  the 
selection  of  Head  Start  Centers  and  classes')  staffing, 
training,  and  quality  control;  sample  attrition;  parental 
and-  community  consent  and  participation;  the  Classroom 
Behavior  Scale— Boston  University-Syracuse  Cluster 
Instrument;  and  O.S.C.Z.  training  of  Evaluation  and 
Research  Conter  observers.    Remarks  and  a  proposal  for  the 
1969-70  national  evaluation  of  Head  Start  are  presented, 
suggesting  changes  in  emphasis  for  future  evaluations. 
Principal  Authors    Frank  Oarfunkel. 
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Boston  Univ.  Headstart  Evaluation  and  Research  Center.  Boston, 
Kassachusetts. 

Preschool  Education  and  Poverty:  The  Distance  In  Between.  Final 

Report  of  1968--69  Interventional  Program. 

49p.  i 

1970.  ED046501 

An  educational  intervention  program  for  lover  income 
children  Was  characterised  by  parent  involvement  in  all  ' 
stages.    Active  dialogue  between  parents,  teachers  and  the 
Boston  university  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research 
Center  (BUBR)  was  considered^  a  primary  purpose  and 
encouraged  by  BUBR  training,  research  and  service 
activities.    An  ethical  code  evolved  which  committed 
university  researchers  to  a  ndn-tr^iditional  researeh 
.program,'  open  to  community  involvement  and  criticism.  *  The 
need  for  institutional  change  was  perceived  as  more 
critical  than  any  particular  curricular  content,  and  the 

frogram  was  closely  involved  with  community  problems, 
rogram  components  discussed  aret  parent  involvement  in 
decision  making;  Inservice  training;  observation  and   . ^ 
feedback;  diagnostic  and  follow-up  work;  and  development 
of ,a  new  research  tool,  the  Classroom  Behavior  Form.  The 
complex  nature  of  evaluation  is  discussed,  and  the  use  of 
I.  Q.  gains  to  measure  the  success  of  intervention 
programs  is  questioned.    Political,  social,  and  economic 

?oals  of  Head  Start  programs  are  cited  as  more  important 
o  the  needs  of  the  people  served  than  the  education  per 
se  of  young  children.    Head  Start  evaluation  studies 
should,  therefore.  Include  evaluation  of  these  goals. 
Principal  Authors    Frank  Garfunkel. 
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\  Boston  Uhiv.  Hcadstart  Evaluation  and  Research  Center.  Soston, 

\  SevSlopment^of  a  Setting  and  an  Attitude »  Disturbance  in  Head 

\  Start. 
\  75p. 

\        1970.  ED046139 

\  Presented  is  the  final  report  of  the  South  End  Project  of 

the  Boston  University  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research 
Center!    In  a  Head  Start  oonmunity  a  setting  was  created^ 
to  study  and  service  preschool  children  with  ^emotional  and 
social  disturbances  from  low  incone  hones.    During  the 
3-year  project,  112  children  were  seen,  faniliee 
interviewed,  referrals  Hade,  special  prograns  developed, 
and  follow-ups  initiated.    Attention  was  especially  paid 
to  the  language  used  to  describe  disturbed  behavior,  the 
use  of  alternatives  as  educational-treatment  devices  to 
involve  parents  and  community,  the  roles  of  professionals 
and  other  workers,  and  the  use  of  behavioral  variation  as 
a  conceptual  vehicle  for  facilitating  understanding  of 
disturbance.    Evidence  was  presented  to  support  the 
argument  that  disturbance  has  to  be  studied  in  particular 
settings  (either  created,  or  chosen),  and  that  the  findings 
will"b«"a  function  of  that  setting.    It  is  emphasiased 
that,,  betause  lower  income  settings  are  particularly 
foreign  to  middle  class  researchers,  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  bias,  and  that  only  after  setting-specific 
connections  have  been  made  and  understood  can 
geheraliaation  be  possible.    One  is  warned  to  be  wary  of 
generalizing  a  problem  when  it  is  simply  a  manifestation 
of  a  particular  setting. 
Principal  Author:   'Frank  Garfunkel* 
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188    Bouchard;  Ruth  Aiin;  Mackler,  Ber^iard. 

Center  for  Urban  Education.  Mew  fork.  ,  ^  «       „  . 

The  Unfolding  of  a  Pre-Kindergarten  Program  for  Pour-Year-Olds. 

7  9P  e  •  ' 

1966.  ED0d3504  ^ 

This  report  provides  an  in-depth  description  of  an  early 
(1965-)  H«ad  Start  classroom  for  4-year-old8  in  Harlem,  Sew 
York  City.     It  is  based  on  direct,  in-class,  observation, 
but  standardized:  tests  and  interviews  were  also  utilized. 
The  teacher  is  described  in  terms  of  her  role  in  the 
preschool,  and  her  behavioc  in  interaction  with  children 
and  parents.    Description  of  the  curriculum  focuses  on  the 
gradual  evaluation  from  unstructured  free  play  to 
instruction  And  skill  development,    curriculum  is 
discussed  according  to  three  major  objectives  and  their 
related  activities.:     (1)  introduction  to  traditional 
•  nursery ' school  experiences,   (2)  fostering  of 
self-awareness  and  self-  acceptance,  and  (3)  promotion  of 
language  development.    A  detailed  report  of  one  aspect  of 
the  curriculum  (use  of  books)  is  included  for 
-  illustration.    The'  discussion  of  the  children  focuses  on 
their  classroom  behavior  as  they  adjust  to  the  preschool 
environment.    Group  divisions  along  sex  lines  were  noted, 
as  well  as  differences  in  activities  and  styles  of  boys 
and  girls.    The  importance  of  individual  differences  is 
emphasized.    The  Harlem  children  were  compared  with  a 
sample  of  economically  advantag'ed  children  from  Maine. 
Family  makeup  and  home  environments  are  described  in  four 
case  studies.    Finally,  parent-teacher  and  parent-school 
relationships  are  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  the 
inadequacy  and  ineffectiveness  of  these  aspects  of  the 
program. 
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39    Bouchard,  Ruth  K.>  Xaciclcr,  Bernard. 

Center  for  Urban  Education.  Mew  faifk. 
'       A.Prekindergarten  Progran  for  Four-Tear-Olds,  With  a  Review  of  the 

Literature  on  Preschool  Education.  An  Occasional  Paper. 

54p.  , 

1967.  ED026124  ,  < 

In  a  prekinderger.ten  program  in  the  economically 
.disadvantaged  area  of  harlem,  the  teacher,  curriculum, 
daily  activities,  behavior,  school,  and  parents  of  the  15 
enrolled  children  were  studied.    Evaluations  emphasized 
the  outcomes  of  leiirning  rather  than  the  social, 
emotional,  and-  inte^liectual  prdcesses  of  learning.  The 
, following  conclusioins  were  refichedi     (l)  nursery  school  ' 
attendance  seeme  toV make  its  greatest  contribution. in  the 
development  of  social  skills,   (2^  nursery  school  seems  to 
.help  children  become  more  independent  and  achieve  greater 
emotional  maturity,   (3)  whether  or  not  it  accelerates 
intellectual  growth  is  unclear,  and  (4)  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  development  of  disadvantaged 
children^ is  enhanced  by  nursery  achool.    A  review  of 
literature  on  nursery  school,  preschool,  and  project  head 
start  is  included  with  data  covering  the  subjects  of 
social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  development  of  children. 
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Bouchard,  Ruth  Ann. 
Boulter,  Linda  K.  > 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors.  ' 

)0    Boyd,  Joseph  L.  ' 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Project  Read  Start— Summer  1966.  Final  Report.  Section  Two, 
Facilities  and  Resources  of  Head  start  Centers^ 
63p.  ,  . 

1967.  ED018247 

This  document  is  Section  2  of  a  3*-part  report  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.    The  ^Center  Facilities  and 
Resources  Inventory"  was  sent  to  the  directors  of  630  Head 
Start  centere*    The  inventories  were  to  be  completed"  and 
returned  to  the  service  so  that  information  describing  the 
general  ,f>hy6iCal  facilities  and  human  and  program 
resources  of  Head  Start  centers  would  be  available  in  an 
organized  and  intelligible  form.    Inventories  from^  350 
centers  were  ultimately  received.    The  information  in 
these  invent>ories  was  reorganized  so  that  on  any  one 
characteristic,  such  as  ".number  of  workers,"  a  frequency 
distribution  was  determined  which  reflected  the  numbers  of 
.worlelrs  in  the  various  centers.    This  document  is  composed 
of  many  such  frequency  distribution  tables  covering  the 

feneral  topical  areas  of  (l)  Head  start  center  physical 
acilities,   (2)  Head  Start  center  human  resources,  and  (3)  ' 
the-  nature,  orientation,  and  goals  of  Head  start 
prograims.  'Presented*  with  the  tables  is  a  brief  discussion 
.  and  explanation  of  the  data. 
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91  Brady,  Elizabeth  H. 

Continuity  in  Urban  Eflucation:  A  Demonstration. 
First  National  Conference  on  Urban  Education,  1975. 
HS200919 

The  Foundation  for  Early  Childhood  Education ,  whg?®  2j;5"« 
are  people  with  extensive  experience  as  Teacher-Directors 
in  Parent  Participation  Nursery  schools,  was  the  delegate 
agency  for  the  Head  start  sites  in.  this  program.  The 
Foundation  placed  art  experienced  nursery  school  teacher  in 
every  Head  Start  site  to  provide^a  model  for  less 

experienced  or  less  well  prepared  staff.    This  was  

significantly  different  from  Head  Start  programs  where 
there  was  no  one^ experienced  in  teachina  young  children. 
Children  were'  recruited  from  ten  Head  Start  sites  of.on* 
delegate  agency,  eight  sites  in  the  largest  ufban.SSlio^i 
district  in' Southern  California  and  two  in  a  Los  Angelee 
•county  area.    This  report  from  the  Conference  indicates 
that  genuine  achievements  included  the  emergence  over  a 
fbur  year  period  of  co-equal  relationships  between 
community  people  and  professionals)  an  assurance  of 
progress  for  the  education  aides  and  a  true  sense  of 
development  for  both  professionals  *rtd  nonprofessionalst 
and  a  fostering  of  continuity  of  relationships  for  children 
and  adults. 

Index  codes  82    1  12  13  ' 

92  Brady,  Elizabeth  H.  ^ 

Home-school  Relations  and  continuity. 
Theory,  Into  Practice,  1977,  16  (1)  :»41-46. 
EJ163157 

The  H«rd -Sitart  Continuation  Learning  Project  inyolvep 
parents  iri  the  public  school  "system  as  Assistant  Teachers, 
engaging  them  in  both  continuing  learning  and  teaching 
through  projects  addressing  their  own  needs  before  asKing 
them  to  contfibute  to  the  achievement  of  goals  that,  are 
external.  * 

Index  codes    3  .12  61  ^ 

93  •  8""^||f4g?®S|ya^|JJ}J;ig  Tutorial  Program  on  the  Language  and  Number 

concept  ^Development  of  Head  start  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32(1-A):300. 
HS200052 

This  dissertation  investigates  the  effectiveness  of 
tutoring  by  elementary  school  students  ©n^the  language  and 
number  concept  development  of  their  Head  Start  siblings. 
Table?  illustrate  test  result's. 

-Index  codes    1  12  21  83  . 

94  Brazziel^  William  F.    '  ^ 

Connecticut  University.  Storrs,  Connecticut.  ^ 

Perspective  on  the  Jensen  Affair. 

6p. 

1970.  ED040760 

In  the- Winter  of  1969,  the  "Harvard  Education  Review" 
published  an  article  by  Arthur  Jensen  that  suggested  that 
racial  and  social  class  IQ  differences  were  primarily  due 
to  hereditary  factors.    From  the  ppint  of  view  of  the 
opposition,  this  report  reviews  the  controversy  that 
ensued,  including  Jensen's  priginal  statements,  the 
critics'  rebuttals,  and  Jensen's  defenses.     It  is  pointed 
out  that  Jensen's  explanations  have  failed  to  .satisfy 
critics  Who  have  cited  erroneous  statistical  transpositions 
and  selective  attention  to  co-twin  studies.     It  is 
suggested' that  the  whole  affair  be  forgotten  and  attention 
turned  towards  improving  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and 
providing  quality  education  for  all. 
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I'  195    Brickmanr  William  W.;  Lenrer,  Stanley,  eds. 

:  «     .Education  and  the  Many  Faces  of  the  Disadvantaged:  Cultural  and 

^  '  '       Historical  Perspectives, 

^-^v  Hew  Torkt  Wiley;  1972.  435p. 

HS200734 

,      .  This  book  examines  various  typ6s  of  the  disadvantaged  in 

I  theUnited  States,  uncovers  reasons-  for  the  roultifaceted 

i  problem  of  societal  deprivatior.,  and  indicates 

-  constructive  ways,  to  help  the  disadvantaged  through 

education,.    Attention  is  also  focused  on  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  m  foreign  lands.    The  ten  parts  of  this 
volume  treat  the  disadvantaged  in  Urban  America,  the  black 
American.,  the  Spanish-speaking  American,  the  North 
American  Indian,  the  immigrant  and  refugee  ,in  America,  the 
rural  poor  and  America's  undereducated  adult,  the  middle 
class  as  culturally  deprived,  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
reader,  the  teacher  and  Federal  programs  for  the 

disadvantaged,  and  the  disadvantaged  in  international   

perspiftctive.  , 

Index  codes    3  17  20  82  j  " 
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196    Brlckner,  Charlotte  A. 

University  of  Colorado.    Boulder,  cojorado. 

Expefimental  Analysis  of  Auditory  Discrimination  Skills  in  the 
Developmental  Structure  of  Pre-School  Children. 
University  Microfilms.    Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.    69-4317.    153  p. 
^      HS100898  .    .  ,. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  test  two  planned  training 
sequences  designed  to  increase  auditory  discrimination. 
Two  treatment  groups  and  a  control  group  were  randomly 
seletted,  following  blocking  on  auditory,  visual,  and 
auditory-visual  learning  style,  from  a  population  of  98 
Head  Start  children.    Treatment  I  consisted  of  18 
programmed  training  sequences,  Zjr«tfirt1l|ent  II  consisted  of  .18 
narratives  of  an  appropriate  level  .which  were  read  to  the 
children.    The  control  group  received  no  treatment. 
Analysis  of  variance  and  analysis  of  covariance  were  used 
to  evaluate  data.    Measures  were  designed  to  test  sound 
discrlmlQatlon,  verbal  discrimination,  and  following 
discrimination.    Both  treatments  showed  consistent 
significant  differences  over  the  control  group\following 
treatment  on  all  aspects  of  the  criterion  measure.  The 
i  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  a  child  from  this 

■  population  can  be  taught  to  attend  to  auditory  stimuli. 

Such  auditory  discrimination  may  contribute  to  a  child's 
ability  to  learn  to  read. 
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197  Bridgtland,  Willia»  M.»  ©t  ai._    ^    ,  4 

PolicymMlng  StyXts  in  Stat*  Early  Childtiood  Education. 
i3p. 

19B0;  ED211196 

As  part  of  a  largar  study,  84  major  state  l*v«l  aarly 
ShifdhSod  policySaksrs  in  Michigan,  Califonia  and  Nsw  York 
ware  survsyad  to  identify  differences  in  policymaking 
styles  among  state  agencies  a|id  interest  groups, 
r  Participants , included  (iT^agency  policymaXers,  such 
^early  cWldhood  specialists  in^the  departments  of 
education,  social, services ,  and  public  5f*ith»  j?) 
government  personnel  concarned  with  prekindargarteh  policy 
issuiS,  and  (3)  preltindergarten  specialists.  ResDonSents 
rated  the  agencies  aAd  groups  on  f^'iy'^poin^  fS*i*««  «.*.. 
measuring  altruism/realism.    Results  indicate  that  on  t)ie 
whole  in  all  three  states  the  state  agencies  for 

education,  social  services,  and  public  health  were   

.  perceived  as  somewhat  more  realistic  in^stvle  than  were  • 
the  interest  groups  such  as  the  state  affiliate  of 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of  loung  Childr*iu 
(KAEYC),  private  voiuhtaty  child  care  organisations, 

Sroprietary  child/ care  organimationa,  *n5,P£ol«ct  Headi 
tart.    Except  for  propriatary  groups,  whiS^^^Y^^heir  I 
nature  are  first  concerned  with  factors  affecting  thei|r 
livelihood, .interest  groups  wefee  seen  as  more  idealistic 
in  policymaking  style  than  were^*statc  agencies.  According 
to  reepondeSts,  New  York  private  child  dare  organiaations 
and  California  Head  Start  programs  had  a  somewhat 
realistic  style.    In  conclusion,  implications  of  the 
findings  for  eiitiy  childhood  education  policymaking  are 
discussed  and  a  strategy  for  effective  political  action  is  . 
recommended. 
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198  Bridgeman,  Brent}  Blumenthali,  Janet  B.  .... 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Parent  Child  Development  Center*  Pollow-Up  Study  Svaluation  Plan. 

67P.  /  * 

19B0  HS'''0'0774  / 

This  is  a  revision  of  an  evaluation  plan  designed  to  follow 
participftnte  in  Parent-Child  Development  center  programs. 
The  original  plan  was  considered  too  complex  and 
expensive.    The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  ^ 
whether  the  emphasis  on  t.te  family  affects  children's  later 
progress  in  school  and  whether  positive  effects  on  the 
mother  and  the  family  are  retained.    The  9«"i9n  is  intended- 
to  yield'  policy  relevant  information  after  a  year  of  data 
collection.    Appendices  cover  program  goals  »nd  a  . 
conceptual  framework  for  interviews  with  participating 
mothers,' and  include  the  interview  instrument. 

I 
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Brldgeman,  Brent t  Hilton r^honas  L. 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Prlncetoni"Mew  Jersey. 
Evaiiratlon  of  parent..  Child  Development!  <SenterB .  Preliminary 
Interim-  Data  Arialy  sis  and  Follow-up  Study  Design. 
*  1980  i  HS200482  '  / 

•  Th«  oci^inal  Parent  cnild  Development  Centers  (PCDC)  were 
established  in  Birmingham,  New  Orleans^  /and  Houston,  and 

f"--.  ^each  qen€er  conducted  ^.trs  own  assessments  of  program 

,1  impact.    In  thtf  replication  stage  of  tlye  program,  the 

!  original  program  modeluwere  to  be  copied  at  new  ^sltes 

(Detroitf  ZndlanapoliB,^an  Antonio) ,  . /but  funding  problems 
eventually  closed  the. replication  sites.    Before  the 
replication  sites  were  established,  data  were  collected 
during  the  interim^period  (1975-1978;  on>  the  original 
i  models.    The  interim  analysis  presenxed  in  this  report 

1  focuses  on  ti&6  questions:'   (1)  To  wnat  extent -do  the 

dif fierences -^t  graduation  tend  to  fade  over  time?     (2)  Are 
the  differences  at  graduation  that  were  fouund  with  early 
cohorts  replicated  with, later  cohorts?    The  results 
discredit  the  notion  that  early  childhood  programs  for  the 
economie^aiy  disadvantaged  could  provide  a  permanent 
inoculatiion  against  later  cognitive  defects.    The  apparent 
changes  in  program  effectiveness  over  time  seem  to  foe 
linked  to  observed  changes  in  the  op'eratlon  of  the 
^  centers,  being  related  to  changes  in  the  quality  and 

•  enthusiasm  of - center  staff  members  than  to  changes  in 
i                  written  descriptions  of  ke'y  model. features.  The 

evaluation  plan 'for  a  long-term  foilow-up  study  of  PCDC 
participants  is  described.    The  six  appendices  list  the . 
goal  statements  of  the  PCDPs  ahd  provide  a  descripton  of 
\  .         data  base  design,  tables  of  Ms  for  ^ach  instrument, 

V       .co^ebooks  for  each  instrument,  data  base  catalogs,  and 

forms  and  instructions  for  ^he  information  update,  1979-80. 

Index  codes     1  21^^  15  82    !7  11  9 
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,  200    Brldgeman,  Brent;  et  al. 

./  Educational  Testing  Service.  Plrliiceton,  New  Jersey. 

;  Parent  Child  Development  Centet:   ~ 

■       -  I98p.  I 

*'  1981 .  HS200775 

This  evaluation  report  coyeirs  three  model  Parent-child 
Development  Center  (PCDC) i rpgrams  in  Birmingham,  Houston 
and  New  Orleans,  and  the  Detroit  replication  of  the  ^ew 
Orleans  model.     The  focus  is  on  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  program.-^  Chapters  coydr  the  history  of  the  program, 
the  PCDC  concept,  the  evaluation  .design,  short  and  long 
t^rm  impact,  the  repllcajbjLon '  effort ,  and  policy 
implications.    Tables  show/results  from  testing  instruments 
administered  to  children,  data,  from  observation  of  parents 
and  children,  and  attrltioh  studies.    The  Birmingham 
graduation  Intervlew^uestlons  are  appended, 
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201    Brodsky,  Harvm.  '  ; 

Cultural  Deprivation  and  Arousal  Level. 

Proceedings  of  the  77th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  1969,  4(Pt.  l):315-316. 
^  .  J»  HS100053 

The  study  investigated  differential  emotional  development  ' 
and  response  to  reinforcement  among  Head  start  children. 
A  marble  task  was  administered  to  18  Head  start  children 
m  order  to  assess  both  their  Intellectuar  and  emotional 
performance. 
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N«Bo->COBm«nts  on  th«  Wolff  and  Stain  Study. x. 


/ 


4i- 

^^^''•DiiCUt52S"h5%aiidity  Of  the  Wol"  *?2„Sttin  coiiclusion*-^ 
(six  »ontht  lator).    Study  I .  is^challenged  on  tha 
basis  of  ond  major  and  four  minor  mothodologicai 
daficitnciss.    The  study • s -major  conclusion  was  that^^ 
fSfmSrSSid  Start  cSiadran-haSe'^graateri^ 


than  thair  eia^tmatas  hay^  six  nonths  latsr  Jut  that  no 
•.ducationai  gains  had /btan,  mada.  ,^55  n*3££^S'fi4iSJf "  *■ 
that,  although  aoonoBic  and  social  advantagas  graatly 
^Vvorad  noh-Saad  Start  childran,  Wolff  and_Stain. 


advantaged  families  as  a  result  of  Head  Start  enrichment. 
Index  codee    2  21'  81 

203    B'^on'555j;;j;5'iai''al!d  social  components  in  Compensatory  Education^  ' 
Programs?  Suggested  Principie-s,  practices,  and  Keseareh  Designs. 
Ini  GrotberS;  Edith,  ed.  critical  issues,  in  R^searcn  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  Nev  Jerseyt  Educational 
Testing  Servicer  l969v 
MS100831 

Any  educational  program  £6r  ai»advantaged  childran  must 
irddress  cognitive  competence  as  wel,l^as  Patterns  of 
SStiJation'and  behavior  appropriate  to  a  productiva^v 
cooperative  society.    This  paper  discusses  sevf ral^genar^l 
fS?ms  Of  envlrSiSental  intervention  that  appearveff active 
in  influanciSg  the  behavior^ and  deyelopmenl  of  Children. . 
These  are  behavioral  modaie,  social  reinforcement, 
iStJSsiS;  rSfStiSSships,  gfoup  pressuras,^^^^ 
goals.    *PPiEcatio»s  .of  .these  forms  of  intervention  to  Head 
Start  prtfgrafis  include  involving  the  family  in  program  . 
/  activities  ih  school,-  the  neighborhood  center,  and  at 

home.    Emotional  ties  between  the  child  and  his  family 

ShSSid  bSrSSihasiaed.  ;5.ing  <>iss^S^i5^:5KiSi*SSi?ihl*i. 

.  With  younger  children  both  ±n  and  out  of  school,  settings  Is 
encouraged.    Other  "uggestions  include  taking  advantaje  of 
heterogeneous  groupings  of.  children  for  mutual  aid  and^ 
group  recognition  ahd  approval}  establishing  programs  at 
!hS  school'level  or  Hea^ start  center  rather  than  in 
isolated  Classrooms?  and  using  the  •iPS'^?^;^"*^*  i2„ 
Which  the  children,  their  families,  and  the  community  may 
strive. 

Index  codes  82    2  13'15  '  * 

•204    Bronfenbrenner,  Urie.^^^^^^  .    j^^^      Washington,  D.C. 

A  RepSrt  on  LSSgitudinal  Evaluations  of  Preschool  Programs.  Volume 

lit  Is  Early  intervention  Effective? 

62p. 

1 Q^A  ED093601  '  ^ 

'This  is  an  overview  of  the  research  done  on  the  effects  of 
early  intervention.    Areas  discussed  includei    the  nature, 
and  limitations  of  the  data,  methodological  problems, 
effects  of  preschool  intervention  in  aroup  settings,  some 
effects  of  home  based  intervention  and  further  facts  and 
principles  of y early  intervention. 
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1-5    Brooklnt,  o«raldine  K.f  et  al. 

Huron  institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Report  on. a  Feasibility  stufly  for  a  Summative  Evaluation  of  the 
Child  and  Fan    ily  Resource  Program. 
1974.  HS200483 

fo  determine  the  feaeibi^lity  of  executing  a'  summative 
evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program 
'  (CFRP) ,  information  was  collected  about  CFRP  f  om 

interviews  with  staff,  families,  and  contacts  wtth  social 
service  agencies.    Because  CFRP  programs  vary  from  site  to 
Site,  an  overview  of  treatments  (set  of  operations  or 
actions  intended  to  produce  desired  effeNzts)  is 
presented,     it  was  determined  that  evalujiti^ns  of'CFRP  • 
must  focus  on  the  community,  the  fami]»y,  and  the  child  and 
should  be  conducted  after  full  program  implementation  in 


X  the  demonstration  sites  and  on  a  site-by-site  basis.  A 

«  detailed  component  analysis  is  suggested  rather  than  a. 

full-scale  summative  evaluation  because  of  the  natufre  6f 
CFRP  and  the  state  of  development  of  existing 
demonstration  projects."   A  component  analysis  would  be 
informative,  descriptive  and  could  lead  to  a  tentative 
view  of  probable  program  effectiveness.    Outcomes  and 
evaluation  strategies  are  described  for  assessments-  of 
community,  family,  and  child  impact.    Evaluations  should- 
^  not  merely  document  the  success  or  failure  of  a  program 

;but  also  identify  the  causes  of  success  or  failure.  The 
appendix  contfains  the  ba'sic  interview  model  used  in 
conducting  site  interviews. 
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6  Brown,  Bernard.      .  ^  '  ^ 

Program  Evaluation:  Some  Broader  issues:  Sufficient  Effect  and  "Ko 
Difference"  Findings.  ^ 
Paper  presented  at  the  Ameirican  Psychological  Association,  New 
Orleans,-  September  3,  1974.  •» 
HS200054 

This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  evaluating  social  programs  such  as  Head  start. 

index  codes    1  12  82  ' 

7  Brown,  Bernard,  ed.  ^ 

Found:  Long-Term  o&ins  Prom  Early  intervention.    (AAAS  Selected 
Symposila  Serie^s)  ., 

Boulder,  Colorado:  Westview  Press;  °1978.  ig2b. 
HS200808 

Papers  from  a  1977  symposium  present  the  results  of 
longitudinal  studies  of  children  in  center-based  and 
home-based  Head  start  programs.     Chapters  cover  effects  of 
early  childhood  intervention;  the  effects  of  programs  for 
training  parents  &n  their  performance  and  that  of  their 
children;  the  New  H.iven  Project  to  investigate  long  term 
effects;  secondary  analysis  of  early  intervention  data  in 
the. Developmental  Continuity  consortium  studyi  a  review  of 
Head  Start  research  since  1969;  and  an  overview  of  current 
research. 
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208    Brown*  Bernard.    ^ 

Administration  for  Children,  youth  and  Families.  Washing«bn,  DC. 
How ^Sbeial  Research  Changed- Public  Policy:  A  History  of  the  Debat* 
on>:Head  start.  -  ' 

■    27p,  ^  ,        :         .  ... 

X9/9e  "  HS200657' 

*Zn  this  paper,  tthe  author  discusses  the  influence  of  Head 
'Start  research  findings  on  the  federal  decision-making 
process.    He  de>scribes  ^hree  periods  in  the  history  of 
early'  intervention  research:     1)  the  "Dismal  Period" 
(1968-71)  brought  about  in  part  by  the  negative  findings  of 
"  the  WestinghousA  Study}  2}  the  "Latency  Period"  (1972-75)  , 
a  period  in  which  some  research  and ^evaluation  studies  of 
Head  Start  were  made,  and  3)  the  "Watershed  Period" 
(l976-pre8ent) ,  a  time  in  which  the  benefits  of  Head  start 
were  illustrated  in  statistically  sound  social  research. 
The  au*-^')r  .describes  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
introc      ^g  scientific  methods  to  an  evaluation  of 
cognit\'    development.    He  criticizes  the  media's  role  in 

?lacin  '  undue  emphasis  on  the  Westinghouse  Study's  negative  \ 
indin%j.    The  Westinghouse .Study  had  a  profound  adverse 
impact  on  funding  for  Head  Start  and  can  be  credited  with 
the  phasing-out  of  the  Summer  Head  Start  Program.  The 
history  of  the  Head  start  research  and  evaluation  effort  is 
outlined,  and  the  early  stage  at  which  defects  in  the 
westinghouse  study  were  identified  is  noted,    ^he  author 
sees  the  Consortium  Stu^y  as  the  beginniiig  of  the  Watershed 
Period  in  Head  Start  research*    Partly  as  a  result  of  the 
positive  findings  associated  with  this  study,  Head  Start 
enjoyed  increased  funding  levels,  and  a  move  to  the  office 
of  Education  was  blocked. 
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209    Brown,  Bernardi  Grotberg,  Edith  H. 
A  Head  Starti  A  successful  Experiment. 

cSurrler,  1980,  30*337-334. 

HS20087.7   

Head  Start  is  a  preschool  program  for  more  than  400,000 
children  from  families  with  low  income  in  the  United  States. 
It  provides  comprehensive  developmental  services  in  the 
area's  of  education,  medicine,  dentistry,  nutrition, 
social  sezvices  and  parent  involvement.  The  effectiveness 
of  Head  Start  has  been  an-  issue  of  continuing  concern  to 
social  scientists,  progtam  evaluators,  and  .policy  makers. 
Recently,  two  studies  have  obtained  strong  findings  that 
there  is  a  positive  impact  of  Head  Start  on  its  children. 
One  study  reviewed  and  synthesized  the  over  700  research 
and  evaluation  reports  on  Head  Start  that  were  prepared  in  * 
the  pa.st  15  years.     They  show  a  consistent  pattern  of 
positive  program  impact.     The  second  study  was  a  secOndar^^ 
analysis  of  data  from  longitudinal  studies  of  early  intul'- 
vention  programs  for  children  from  families  with  low  inco;ne. 
These  children  had  attended  infant  and  preschool  programs 
in  the  1960* s.     The  findings  in  1976  and  1977  demonstrated 
that  the  cnildz^en  had  significantly  higher  rates  of  meeting 
school  requirements  than  did < controls ,  as  measured  by 
lower  frequency  of  placement  in  special  education  classes 
and  of  being  retained  in  grade. 
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210  Brown,  David;  et  ai. 

Using  Group  Contingencies  With  Punishment  and  Positive' 
Reinforcement  to  Modify  Aggressive.  Behaviors  in  a  Head  Start 
Classroom. 

Psychological  Record,  1974,  24 (4) t 491-496 . 

HS20O055  .  . 

In  this  study  an  attempt' was  made  to  modify  and  decrease 
aggressive  behaviors  exhibited  in  a  Head  Start  classroom.  ^ 
Treatment  procedures  designed  to  reduce- classroom  ac>ts  of 
-   aggresBioirnP^rnitted  an&lysis  of  whether  group 
contingencies  enhanced  the  effects  of  extrinsic 
reinforcement  and  {iUhishment. 

Index  codes   ^1  17  19  82 

211  Brown,  SaulL. 

Psychiatric  Consultation  for  l^tcject  Head  Start. 

Community  Mental  Healtl^  Journal,  1966,  2:301-306. 
--#5100056        "  ■ 
This 'is  1  review  of  consul  trative  experiences  with  a  major 
Project  Head  start  installation  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area  undertaken  during  the  1965  summer  program. 
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212    Brown,  L.W.  <■  .  -c  . 

Michigan  State  University.     East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
A  Study  of  Head  Start  Parent  Participation  Activities  in  the 
united  States  in  Cities  with  Population  between  100,000  and 
200,000. 

university  Microfilms.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  7L-31,  165.  139  p. 
HS2'*0899 

The  purpose  of  this  study  wa<8  to  determine  if  directors  and 
other  Head  Start  personnel  were  complying  with  the  Head 
Start  parent  participation  poMcy.    The  study  also  examined  • 
whether  the  following  factors  had  an  effect  upon  compliance 
with  a  parent  participation  policy  of  non-preferential 
emphasis  on  the  four  types  of  parent  activ.ltl-es :     1)  the 

S reparation  and  prior  experience  of  the  director  and  the 
irector's  supervisor,  and  2)   the  number  of  years  teachers 
have  taught  in  Head  Start  classrooms.     Ten  educational 
authorities  were  polled  to  ascertain  if  they  supported  the 
Head  Start  parent  policy:    Directors  of  Hiead  Start  prog^ans 
in  87  cities  were  selected  to  participate.     Data  were 
collected  from  a  specially  constructed  questionnlare .  The 
Friedman  Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  by  Rank  Test  was 
applied  to  all- data.     As  a  group,  educational  authorities 
confirmed  the  need  for  parent  involvement  in  Head  start. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Directors  responding  provided 
some  degree  of  parent  involvement  in  theif  programs. 
Directors  with  preparation  and  prior  experience  in 
elementary  education  emphasized  classroom  involvement  types 
of  activities.    Directors  with  preparation  and  experience 
in  areas  other  than  elementary  education  emphasized 
administrative  activities  for  parents.     Staff -parent-child 
relationships  were  given  the  least  emphasis. 
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213  Brudtnvli,  Gerald  A. 

predicting  Achievement  of  Head  Start  Children  Using  Personal, 
Testing,  and  Rating  Data. 
.      Dissertation  Abstracts,  International,  1970,  30  (10~A)  s4.269. 

HS200669 

The  predictive  ability  of  24  demographic,  testing,  rating 
'  t  variables— Singly  or  in  combination--f or  the  achievement  of 

74  Head  Start  children  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  was  studied. 
Personal  data 'included  age,  sex,  welfare  status,  and  honie 
language;  testing  data,  results  of  the.  Wechsler  Preschool 
and  Prinary  Scale  of  Intelligence  (mental  ability)  and 
"Cincinnati  Autonomy  Test  Battery"  (problem  solving 
ability;  and  rating  data,  examiner  (Involvement,  WPPSI; 
Task  Initiation,* "CATS")  and  teacher  (Card  Name  SOrt) 
ratings  of  Head  Start  children.     Conclusion's  refl^ected  the 
usefulness  of  testing  data  in  predicting  achievement  in 
Head  Start.    WPSSI  results,  especially  from  Verbal 
subtests,  appear  more  predictive  of  preschool  achievement, 
,    that),  the  other  variables  in  this  study.    Of  these,  the 
■r    Verbal  Comprehension- cluster  appears  to  be  a  sustaining 
'      ■  ~  /  '  predictor- of  preschool  achievemen't .     An  immediate  cohcern,. 

confirmed  by  similar  studies,  is  the  cultural  difference 
"■'J      expressed  in  language  handicaps  of  -  low-income  'chi,ldren. 
.i      School  progfams  for  young  children  must  focus  on  meaningful 
-      verbal  interaction. 

;    '   index ^codes  81     2' 21 

Brush, ' Lorelie  R. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of-  Co-authors. 

214  Bryson^  Juanita. ■  -/  ' 

comparison' of  Bilingual  vs.  Single  Langua>ge  Instruction  in  Concept 
LciarnJ.ng  in  Hexican-American  Four  Year  Olds. 
•6Tp.  , 

1»70.  ED06204.3  - 

'\     Bilingual  vs.  unilingual  instruction  was  studied  in  the 
teaching'^Qf  5  positional-prepositional  concepts  (e.g., 

>  under)  to  Hexican-Anerican  Head*  Start  4i^year-olds . 
Treatments  consisted  of  instruction  in  Spanish  only, 

>  English  only,  or J>ilingtraliy  to  the  48  subjects  exposed  to 
the  prepositional  coh'cepts  via  tape-recorded  programmed 
instruction  given  daily  for  10  minutes.     Assignment  to 
control  and  treatment  groups  was  randomly  stratified  by 
sex,  and  subjects  were  pretested  the  first  day  of 
instruction  and  posttested  on  the  final   (3rd)  day.  These 
tests,  administered  m  English  and  Spanish,  included  a 
transfer  test  consisting  of  a  2-di)ri6nsional  presentation  of 
the  same  prepositions  and  a. learning  task  in  the  language' 
opposite  from  instruction.     All  criterion  tests  required 
verbal  labeling  and  demonstration.     Analysis  of  covariance 
and  Mewman-Keuls  comparisons  indicated  that  posttest  scores, 
of  the  treatment  groups  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
control  group,  reflecting  the  effect  of  instructipn  vs.  no 
instruction.     Significant  differences  were  foijnd  as  a 
function  of  language  exposure  in  the  home,  but  no 
significant  differences  were  found  between  treatment 
groups.     The  study  is  limited  by  sampling  practices  and 
restricted  treatment  time.     An  appendix  contains  the 
instructional  treatments  used. 
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215    Brztlnikif  Jostph  E.»  Elledge,  Gerald  E. 
-Early  Reading       How  Nbt  When.  - 

Paper  presentedat  the  meeting  of  the  International,  Reading 
Association,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  April  1971.  21p. 
ED049908  . 
The  question  of  whether  children  should  be  taught  to  read 
•  ^     ■  before  first  grade  has  long  been  discussed,  but  never. 

'  settled.'    As  the  educational  level  of  the  people  and  the 

denandt  of  industry  increase,  the  rate  of  functional 
illiteracy  also,  lises,  provoking  criticism  of  school 
programs  and  creating  a  need  to  find  new  Ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problesis.    A  search  of  the  initerature  related  to 
early  and  beginning  reading  reveals  that  children  vary 
intheir  degrees  of  readiness  for  reading  and  that 
"J  readiness  experiences  now  provided  do  not  provide  for  the 

needs  of  many  children.     That  some-  children,  at  least,  are' 
,  ready  to  read  before  age  6  -can  be  seen  in  the  success  of 

Head  start  and  Sesame  street  and  in  the  results  of 
research  on  early  reading,    'if  the  needs  of  -children  are 
to  be  met,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  instructional 
opportunities  for  younger  children  and  to  find  ways  of 
determining  individual  children's  readiness  levels  and  of 
using  these  levels  to  design- instruction  for  .them.  The 
'    real  question  in  early  reading  is  one  of  how  to  include 
^        such  provisions  in  an  instructional  program.  References 
are  included. 
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'  216    Bugbee,  Mary;  et  al. 

Jlxperimental  Shifting  of  Teaching  Modes  in  Preschool. 

''IB  P 

1974.  ED096014  . 

This  Study  Vas  designed  to  determine  <wheth<er  regular  Head 
Start  teachers -trained  as  "experimenters"  could  produce 
.  two  different  teaching  nodes   (combinations  of  techniques) 
in  two  consecutive  sessions,  using  the  same  lesson, 
content.     Each  of  six  Heed  Start  teachers  was  asked' to 
teach  a  lO-minute  classif: cation  lesson  to  four  children,  ■ 
usina  a  siet  of  assorted  obiects  and  teaching  in  a  • 
specified mod^  (e.  g.  Giving  to  the  Group).     Then,,  with 
another  group  of  children,  the  teacher  was  to  replicate 
the  lesson,  .shifting  to  her  second  targeted  mode  (e.g. 
Asking  Individuals).     The  problem  to  be  investigated  was 
t  whether  'teachers  trained  to  observe,  classify,  and  modify 

their  own  teaching .behavior  would  be  able  to  shift  from 
one  mode  to*  another,   if  lesson  goal  and  materials  were 
kept  constant.     Also  of  interest  were  questions  related  to 
'  variability  of  teacher  behavior  within  treatments  and  the 

general  .problem  of  experimental  control  in  classroom 
studies.     Results  indicated  that  despite  individual 
variability  the  teachers  were  quite  effective  in  altering 
their  behavior  on  the  experimental  variable.  They 
exhiblte4  a  high  level  of  performance  both  in  producing 
their  assigned  modes  and  in  shifting  from  one  distinct 
mode  to  another. 
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217    Burden,  Tobl  L.  M.        .  . 

cnanglng  Parent  Attitudes  and  Improving  the  -Intellectual  Abllltl-es 

of  Tftree-Year  Old,  Four-Year  Old,  and  Flve-Year  Old  Children 

Through  Participation  In  a  Home  Start  Program. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  34  (ll-A) :  7037. 
HS200057  • 
The  purpose  of  this  %tudy  was  to  determine  changes  In 
mothers'  attitudes  toward  Qlilldren  or  In  the  child's  ' 
intelligence  attributable  to  participation  in  Home  Start. 
Findings  involve  pre  and  post  scores  on  Jlereford  Parent 
Attitude  Survey  and  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test; 

Index  codes     1     9  15  24  83 


218  Buriel,  Raymond. 

Acculturation  and  Bleu Itural ism-  Among -Three  Generations  pf 
Mexican-American  and  Anglo-American  School  Children. 
17p. 

1981b  ED207741 

'Acculturation  and  blculturallsm  of  four  populations 
(first,  second,  and  third-generation  Mexican  American 
school  children,  and  a  comparison  group  of  Anglo  American 
children)  were  measured  by  teacher  ratings  of  classroom* 
behavior,  using  the  Blcultural  Identity/Respect  for 
Cultural  Differences  Scal^e  developed  expressly  for  use  in 
billngual/blcultural  programs  where  instruction  is  in 
English  and  Spanish  and  children  have  opportunities  to 
role-Play  characters  of  dlff€?rent  cultural  backgrounds.  ..^"•'^y 
The  80  second  and  third  graders   (ages  7  to  9)  were  divided  ^- 
equally  by  sex  and  grade  i^ilto  each  of  the -4  groups.  All 
subjects,  enrolled  in  a  semi-rural/suburban  elementary 
school  in  Southern  California,  participated  in  the 
school's  Blllngual/Blcultural  Follow  Through  Program,  with 
instruction  in  both  English  and  Spanish.     Results  showed 
that  of  the  three  Mexican  American  groups, 
third-generation  children  were  most  similar  to  Anglo 
American  children  in  their  levels  of  acculturation  with 
both  Mexican  American  and  Anglo  American  cultures. 
.Although  f Irst-genieratlon  children  were  most  strongly 
Identlf ledr With  Mexican  American  culture,  they  were  also 
the  most  blcultural.     Except  for  third-generation 
children,  the  trend  was  fdr  all  groups  to  be  blcultural. 
Ahiilysis  showed  no  significant  sex  differences.  Findings 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  their  implications  for  the 
development  of  a  blcultural  identity. 
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219  Burton,  Mary  H. 

Effects  of  Socioeconomic  Level  Integration  in  Head  Start  Child 
Development  centers  or  Involvement  and  Related  Attitude  and 
Personality  Changes  among  Parents  of  Enrolled  Children. 
Arkansas  Ercperiment  Station,  Bulletin  854,  May  1981. 
f    ^  HS2006g5 

Research  in  12  read  Start  Child  Development  Centers  focused 
on  outcomes  of  manipulation  of  center  enrollment  ratios  of 
disadvantaged  to  a -Ivan  tag  e^  subjects .     Three  enrollment 
patterns  of  disadvantaged  to  advantaged  subjects  were 
observed.     Special  attention  was  given  to  change  over  a 
five-month  expe:  mental  period  in  matters  of  parent 
involvement  in  center  programs,  changes  ih  , family  life  and 
attitudes,  and  personality  change  as  noted  in  responses  on 
pencil  and  paper  tests.'  Of  the  patterns  studied,  the 
experimental  enrollment  condition  of  75/25  disadvantaged  to 
advantaged  subjects  was  the  most  favorable  to  the 
development  of  adult  subjects. 
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220  Buseh.  John  C.i  d«  Rldder,  Lawrence  H. 

Note  on  Control  for  Intelligence  in  Studies  of  Field  Dependence  * 
With  Youno  Children.  ^^-.^ 
\  Perceptual  and  Hotor  Skills,  1971,  32 (1) : 337-338. 
^  .  HS200058 

,      .  In  this  study  Head  Start  children  -vera  administered  the 

r6d  and  frame  and  the  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  to 
control  for  intelligence  in  studies  of  field  dependence. 
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221  Busch,  Joftn  C.  * 

University  of  Tennessee.    Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Conformity  in  Preschool  Disadvantaged  Children  as  Related  to  Field 
«         Dependence,  Sex,  and  Verbal  Reinforcement. 

University  Microfilms.    Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.     71-334.     92  p. 
HS200902 

This  study  had  several  purposes*    First,  it  attempted  to 
determine  whether  conformity  of  ^n  individual  to  a  group 
was  •xperinentally  manipuable  for  preschool  disadvantaged 
Children.    Secondly,  it  attempted  to  determine  if  there  was 
an  interaction  between  these  treatments  and  sex  or  a 

Serceptuftl  variable,  field  dependence.     In  the  first  phase, 
6  nale  and  female  H^ad  Start  children  were  administered 
the  rod  and  frame  t^est.    The  Lorge  Thorndike  Intelligence 


Test  was  itlso  administered  to  this  group.    No  relationship 
between  fileld  dependence  and  intelligence  was  established. 
Confprmity  behavior' was  measured  in  Phase  II..  Subjects 
were  asked  to  make  a  series  of  perceptual \discriminations. 
An  experimental  group  worked  on  this  task,  but  heard  the 
responses  of  other  subjects.    A  control  group  also  worked 
on  the  tasX  but  did  not  hear  the  bogus  feedback.  A 
factjorial  design  w&s  employed  for  analysis.     In  Phase  III, 
the  experimental  group  received  verbal  reinforcement  for  - 
nonconf ormdity  when  working  under  bogus  feedback 
conditions.    A  control  group  working  under  rimiiar 
conditions  did  not  receive  verbal  relnf orcetfienti  a  selson^ 
control  group  performed  the  task  but  received  neither  bogus 
feedback  nor  verbal  reinforcement.    The  relationship 


between  intelligence  and  conformity  was  not  great  enough  to 

?ermlt  an  amalysis  of  covariance  with  Phase  III  data, 
here  was  ai  significant  sex  difference  in  'behavior  under 
the  treatmcint  condition  in  which  subjects  were  reinforced 
for  nonconformity.    Females  were  significantly  less 
conforming  than  iiM^es  when  reinforced  for  noncomf ormlty . 
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222  Bushell,  Don,  Jr.;  Jacobson,,  Joan  „MV  '      "    ^  „^ '  j 

The  Simultaneous  Rehabilitation  of  K^thers  and  Their  Childreri. 
Paper  presented  at  meeting  of  the  Ai|ierican  Psychological  > 
Association,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  30,  1968.  llp.i 
ED034591 

The  Juhiper  Gardens  Cooperative  Preschool  is  ,a  Head  Starf 
project  staffed  by  the  mothers  of  30  4-  and  S-year-old^    ,  ' 
who  attend  the  preschool.     This  pap.er  reports  on  two  ) 
studies  that  attempted  to  upgrade  prrctices  in  two         *  / 
teaching  skills,  .cI^a88room  management  ejind.  individual 
tutoring.    The  classroom  was  divided  into  five  aptivlty 
areas  Which  the  children  could  use-  freely.  However, 
Children  switched  areas  so  frequeiitly  that  there  wasn't 
enough  time  to  offer  inNStruction  in  any  one  area.> 
Furthermore,  when  an  academic  activity  (anagrams)  was 
initiated  in  one  of. the  areas,  the  children  tended  to  * 
avoid  it.    To  solve  these  i^roblems,  a  rule  change  was 
made.'   Children  could  switch  areas.     Observations  showed 
that,  as  a  result,  children  switched  areas  lesi^  o£ten  and 

Slayed  the  anagram  game  more  often.     The  .mothers -were^ 
eficient  in  individual  tutoring,  because  they  too  often 
ma<de  negativie  or  irrelevant  comments  and  too  Seldom  made 
reinforcing  or  helping  comments.    Written  instrtictltins  did 
little  to  rectify  this  situation,  but  "tele-coaching"  over 
earphones  quichly  increased  the  mothers'  uf^  of  sound 
learning  principles  and  decreased  their  us  ui^desirable 
tutoring  behavior. 
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223  Busse,  Thomas  v.;  et  al.'v  .  „ 

Environmentally  Enriched  Classrooms  and  the  Play  Behavior  of  Negro 
Preschool  Children. 

Urban  Education,  July  197,c,  128-140.   '  .  ^ 
HS200491  \ 
To  test  the  concept  that -well-equipped  classrooms  produce 
• "  more  cooperative  and  lexs  aggressive  behavior  in  preschool 

Children,  two  Head  Start'^vclassrooms  in  each  of.  si^  areas 
of.  a  city  were  paired  for  -Rhysical  facilities  and" 
equipment.     The  Negro  childz^en  were  blacked  by.sex*and  . 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  paired  classrooms.  One 
classroom  of  each  pair,  assigned  to  tlie  experimental 
condition,  received  a  subs tan^tial.^ amount  of  equipment,  and 
supplies;  each  item  was  selected  t^augment  verbal 
ability.,  performance  ability,  visuar-perception ,  aduitory 

gerception,  and  social  interaction.     The  Preschool 
bservation  Schedule  was  used  to  assess  social  interaction 
differences  between  exper*imental  and  control  classes  and 
measured  types  of  play  and  types  of  aggressive  behavior. 
Teachers  were,  also  observed  to«determine  the  teachers' 
encouragement  of  -  the'  use  of  equipment.    The  findings 
indicate  that  the  boys  in  experimental  classes  engaged  in 
more  cooperative  play  with  toys  than  did  the  control  boys 
and  that  their  play  behavior  was  more  cooperative.  There 
were  no  differences  between  experimental  and  control  girls 
in  types  of  play  behavior.     The  notion  that  fighting  and 
aggression  should  decrea'se  with,  the  enrichment  of  play 
materials  was  not  supported  by  the  findings  which  suggest 
that  most  aggression  in  preschool  children  is  not  caused 
by  a  lack  of  playthings  but  by  personal  factors  such  as 
jealousy  and  competition. 
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4  *Buti«r,  John  A.  ,  ,  •  >  , 

Harvard  GradXiata  .School  of  Education.  Cambrld^ef  Massachusetts. 
Item  Components  of  Preschool  IQ  Gains. 

91P  ^  a  " 

1973.  HS200744 

The  IQ  gains  on  the  Revised  stanf ord-Binet  Intelligence 
Scale  have  played  an  important  role  in  every  major 
•valuation  of  Read  Start.    In  this  study  of  item  components 

?~  ~  ain,  four  groups  of  children  from  the  Head  Start 
Variation  Study  are  compared.    The  research 
>are8  patterns  of  item  gain  for  children  in  Weikart's 
Right  Scope  Program  and  children  m  traditional  Head  start 

rrograms  on  the  Stanf ordrBlnet .    The  results  of  the  . 
nvestigation  4mplled  "less  fo.r  the  analysis  of  differential 
Welkart  effects  on  different  item  content  areas  m  which 
»  Head  start  children  could  be  expected  to  gain  and  more 

about  the  design,  of  the  Binet  and  how  the  test  was* 
generally  inappropriate  for  assessing  the  cognitive  effects 
of  preschool.    The  second  section  of  the  report,  based  on 
finalngs  of  the^ltem  gain  study,  consldete  strategies  of 
'cognitivi^-test  dev«lopment  to  evolve  instruments  more 
sensitive  to  program-related  changes  in  cognitive 
performance  during  the  Head  start  year. 

index  cpd^  l  24  82  "  .. 

5  Butl^Ty  John  A.  «  « 

Rand  CorpordTtlon.  Santa  Monlcai  California. 

Toward  a  Mew  Cognitive  Effects  Battery  for  Project  Head  start. 
93p. 

1974.  ED103494 
In  past  Head  Start  evaluations #  coonltive  measures  have 
been  weighed  heavily.    This  has  not  accurately  reflected 
the  relative  unimportance  pf  cognitive  program  goals; 
child  performance  gams  are  not  an  objective  with  hi^ii 
priority  for  moat  Head  start  programs.  Evaluation 
planners  need  to  weigh  previously  encountered  measurement 
problems  carefully,  and  decide  to  adopt  either  a 
reliability^based ^strategy  placing  emphasis  on  careful 
test  administration  or  a  validit^y-based  strategy  assuming, 
that  what  is  needed  is  a  f undaiin»ntal  reconceptuallzation 
of  the  measurement  of  cognitive  effectsi  developing  new 
measures.    As  priorities  for  cognitive,  measurementi  this 
study  argues  that  the  new  evaluation  'should  stress 
readiness,  cognitive  process,  an^  sorlal  competency  and  if 
it  is  decided  to  adopt  a  valldity-bastd  strategyi  lists  of 

«   clearly  defined  behavioral  objiTctives  must  be  drawn  up  m 
those  real)&r  of  stress  and  then  to  create  or  adopt 
instruments  to  measure  these  objectives.    What>  is  needed 
is  a  battery  of  face-valid,  empirically  based, 
criterion-referenced  instruments  intended  to  measure 
short-term  effects.    Choice  of  measures  is  integrally 
related  to  choice  of  evaluation  design.    The  new 
evaluatrlon  might  consider  some  departure  from  pre-  and 
post-testing,  instead  testing  three  times  during  the  year 
or  only  once  at  the  end. 

« 
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226  •  Butts,  David  S.  *  i  ' 

A  Psycho-Sociological', Comparison  of  Project  Head  start 
Participating  and  Non-Particdpating  Culturally  Deprived  and 
Non-cUlturaliy  Deprived  First  Graders  in  Durham*  North  Carolina. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  ZntAernational,  1970,  30'(8-A}  1 316.1 . 
■  HS200059 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  and  compare  the 
status  and  degree  of  chan'ge  m  several  educational 
characteristics  among  thf'ee  groups  of 'children  entering 
first  grade.    The  educational  characteristics  investigated 
weret    intellectual  ability,  achievement,  creativity,  and 
social  growth  and  adjustment. 
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Cam,  Glen  G.;  Barnow,  Burt  s. 

Wisconsin  University.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The' Educational  Performance  of  Children  in  Head  Start  and  Control 

Groups.  Final  Report.  « 

273P. 

1973.  ED093452 

This  report  is  a  re-analysis  of  the  data  collected  and 
analyzed  by  the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation  (WLC) 
and  Ohio  University  concecning  the  average  impact  of 
Project  Head  Start  on  the  cognitive .development  of  a  . 
nationwide  sample  of  children.    The  re-analysis  was 
considered  necessary  because  of  unclear,  methodological 
issues  in  evaluation  research  and  the  existence  of  much 
data  that  was  not  used  in  the  WLC  analysis.     A  basic 
:  question  raised  is  whether  the  WLC  data  can  bet^used  to 

S reduce  unbiased  estimates  of  the  effects- of  Head  Start, 
everal  formal  models  of  Head  Start  Evaluation  are 

f resented  in  order  to  determine  t;he  conditions  that  would 
ead  to 'biased  and  unblvased  estimates.     The  WLC  report  did 
not  describe  its  procedures  for  selecting  children  for 
Head  Start  and  control  groups.    For  the  re-analysis,  the 
following  modifications  of  the  WLC  study  were  made:  (1) 
use  of  ungrouped  instea.d  of  grouped  data,   (2)  expanded 
list  of  socioeconomic  and  demographic  independent  - 
variables,  and  (3) '  inclusion  of  the  Head  stat^t  variable;  in 
'      a  manner  to  allow  for  -different  effects  for  children  from 
varlousOethnic  groups  and  family  structures.  Findings/ 
generally  support  the  original  study,  but  indicate  that  \ 
Head  Start  was  nfore  effective  than  the  WLC  report         {  \ 
indicated. 

^  •  • 
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Caldwellf  Bettye  K.  i 

A  Decade  of  Early  intervention  Programs:  What  We  Have  Learned. 
American  Journal  of.  orthopsychiatry ,  1974,  44  (4)  :491«-496. 
HS200060 

Developments  m  early  childhood  intervention  programs  over 
a  ten-year  period  are  highlighted.     These  include  the 
optimism  surrounding  the  creation  of  Head  Start  in  1965, 
the  skepticism  resulting  from  the  findings  and 
interpretations  of  data  from  evaluations  of  intervention 
prpgrams,  a^nd  the  disillusionment  with  intervention  \ 

frograms.     Also  summarized  are  the^lesd^ons  learned  from 
he  early  experiences.     Changes  in' concepts,  team  \ 
approaches,  new  evaluation  de&igns  and  measurement  \ 
strategies,  the  importance  of  continuity  Qf  programs,  4nd 
the  t-ole  of  intervention  programs  are  considered. 
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229''  Calhoun,  John  A.;  Collins/  Raymond  c. 

Prom  one  Decade  to  Another:  A  Positive  Vi^w  of  Early  Childhood 
Programs. 

Theory  into  Practice,  1981,  20 (2) tl35-lfd . 

EJ249315  / 
An  overview  of  research  and  evaluation  developments 
concerning  Head  Start/  preschool/education,  and  day  care 
o  during  the  past  decade  is  provided.  Possible 

ramifications  for  the  future  ar/e  shown  from  the 
reexamination  of  early  education  programs. 
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California  State  Department  of  Education.  Sacrainent6>  California* 
The  Efficacy  and  Cost  Effectiveness  of  Early  Education  for 
Handicapped  Infants  and  Preschool  Children. 

1112.  HS200862     ,  \ 

This  report  provides  an  overview  of  the  efficacy*  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  early  education  for  handicapped  infants  and 

rreschool  ch^ildren*     The  booklet  provides  information  on: 
)  the  history  of  educational  intervention;  2)  evaluation 
*  studies  conducted>on  early  education;  and  3)  cost 
effectiveness*    A  fact  sheet  which  highlights  the  success 
of.  earXy  intervention  is  included.     A  source  list  is  aliso 
app^ndeid.  / 

»■  ?i  ■ " 
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California  State  University.  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Evaluations  of  Billnoual  Programs:  Examplies  of  the  Reproductive 
Functions  of  Evaluative  Research.  Bilingual  Education  Paper 
Series,  Volume  4,  No.  7. 

Revision  of  a  paper  presented  at  a  Forum  on  Ethnoperspectives  in 
Bilingual  Education  Research^  Eastern  Michigan  university, 
Ypsilanti,   Mich.,   April  1979.  35p. 
£0207992 

Using  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  report 
(1978>'  anti  Evaluation  of  the  Read  start 
Bilingual/Bicultural  Curriculum  Project  by  Juars^z 
\  Associates  as  contrasting  examples  of  bilingual  research, 

the  authors  suggest  a  new  direction  for  policy  research  in 
bilingual,  education  oriented  towards  examining  all  factors 
affecting  such  policy  formation  within  the  larget 
relational  nexus.    To  provide  a  context  for  the 
discussion,  the  Head  start  strategy  for  Spanish  speaking 
children  and  the  plans  for  the  evaluation  of  its 
curriculum  development  component  are  described.  An, 
outline  of  the  purpose  and  the  design  of  the  evaluation 
project  follows.    This  involves  not  only  the 
administration  of  tests  to  measure  the  impact  of  program 
objectives,  but  the  collection  of  data  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  program  implementation  over  time, 
which  can  then  be  used  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  the  curriculum  models  at  other  sites;  and 
collection  of  quantitativis  observation  and  change  data 
over  time  for  use  as  outcome  data.     The  reproductive 
function  this  evaluation  is  likely  to  serve  is  then 
exemplified ^by  drawing  attention  to  how  evaluative 
!      research  can  oe  used  to  legitimate  social  action 
programs.     Future  directions  are  also  discussed. 
Principal  Authors:     Jose  Rosario;  John  H.  Love. 
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232  I 

calif  drnial  university.  Exteneioh  Division.  Riverside,  Calif  ornl^it. 
A  Study  of  Sbme  Ecological,  Ecor^omic  and  Social  Factors 
Influencing  Parental  Participation  m  Project  Head  Start. 

1965.  ED014331 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there 
were  significantly  different  responses  to  certain 
ecological,  economic,  social  and  civic  responsibility 
factors  between  parents  whose  children  participated  in  the 
Head  Start  project  and  thosie  whose  children  were  eligible 
but  did  not  participate.    All  parents  of  pre-schooi 
children,  2  1/2  to  6  years  of  age,  who  resided  in  3 
de^signated  school  districts,  -^werie  included  in  a/ 
^       house-to«>house  survey.     In  all,  256  parents  wer/e  surveyed 
.by  means  of  a  50«queition  form  written  in  both  English  and. 
Spanish.    Findings  generally  show  no  significant  j 
differences  in  responses.     The  main  difference  is  a  matter 
of  communication.     Participants  were  informed  of  the  Head 
'  Start  program,  non-participants  were  not.     Brought  out  is 

the  fact  of  a  definite  need  to  step  up.  communication  in 
order  that  low  income  families  can  be  made  aware  of ^ 
available  education  opportunities  for  their  children  as 
well  as  the  existent  need  for  pre-school  education 
programs  throughout  the  school  year.     Engl4^sh  and  Spanish 
questionnaires  are  included.     There  are  majtiy  tables  of 
accrued  dat^a. 

Principal  Authors:     Henry  S.  Johnson;  Uvaldo  H.  Palomares. 
'  '  / 
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California  Unli^.  Head  start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Maximizing  the  Value  of  Evaluation  for  the  Head  Start  Teacher. 

Final  Report.  o  * 

1.88P. 

1969.  ED041631 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  whether 
systematic  evaluation  feedback  to  teachers  would  result 
in:    (1)  development  of  more  favorable  attitudes^ toward 
evaluation,  as  measured  by  Teacher  Attitudes  Toward 
Evaluation  (TATE)  ,  and  increased  teachc/r  use  of  a  variety 
of  curricula  and  materials,    (2)   gr^atet  correspondence  . 
between  teachers*  expectations  and  chVldren^s  performance, 
as  measured  by  Teachers  Expectations  for  Achievement  of 
Children  m  Head  Start   (TEACH),  and  (3)   greater  gains  on 
cognitive  and  affective  measures  for  children  m  feedback 
classes.     183  children  were  tested  on  a  variety  of 
measures.     Data  were  also  collected  from  classroom 
/  observations  and  parent  interviews.     Of  the  24  classes  in 
tiiQ  Study,  10  classes   (20  teachers)  were  in  the  feedback 
group,  wfilch  attended  monthly  meetings  where  they  were 
informed  about  children's  test  results,  test  instruments, 
and  classroom  observations.     Teachers  also  viewed  video 
tapes  of  their  own  classes.     Although  chlldre^n  showed 
consistent  gains,  teachers  given  feedback  were  not 
measurably  more  successful  in  remediating  deficiencies 
than  those  not  receiving  feedback.     With  reference  to. 
teacher  attitudes,  the  intervention  was  more  effective,  as 
shown  by  TEACH  and  TATE  scores  and  by  increased 
understanding  and  rapport  between  teachers  and 
evaluators. 

Principal  Author:     Carolyn  Stern. 
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California  Univ.  Head  Statt  Research  and  Evalu<itlon  Center.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  > 

A  Conparison  of  Three  Intervention  Programs  with  Disadvantaged 

Preschool  Children.  University  of  California  Head  start  Research 

and  Evaluation  Center'.  Final  Report  1968-1969. 

153P.  « 

1969.1  ED041616  i 

To  aid  in  providing  remediation  ^or  th«  language  and 
cognitive  skills  of \  disadvantaged  chlldrem*  the  UCLA  Hibad 
Start  Sreiearchoand  Evialuation  Center  compared  three 
language  programs i  the  UCLA  Preschool  Language  Program* 
the  Binavioral  Research  Laboratories'  Readiness  for 


;ructured  Placebo  / 
/63  44year-old  Head  Start 
)y  sex  to  one  of  the  / 
;art  group  was  used  for/ 
posttested  on  the  Peabody 


Language  Arts  Program*  and  an  uni 
Program.    Each  of  tha  subjects* 
children*  was  randomly  assigned 
programs.    A  no-treatment  Head 
control.    Subjects  were  pre-  ant 

Picture  Vocabulary  Test*  the  Caldwell  Preschool  inventory* 
the  Outtpgookles*  the  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories  ,#1* 
the  Visual  Discrimination  Inventory*  and  the  UCLA  Early 
Childhood  Language  Teste  for  Four-zear-Olds.  Experinental 
treatment  extended  ov«i^  24  weeKs*  12  in  each  of  2  / 
semesters.    Testing  results  (104  subjects)  revealed  xhat 
the  subjects  in  the  two/task-oriented  structured  language 

Programs  were  superior  ^in  performance  uo  both  Placebo  and 
ontrol  gr.oups.    Although  the>UCLA  and  BRL  programs 
differed  in  content*  activities*  and  materials*  results 
were  similar.    Afro-Americans  did  less  well  than  Anglo-  or 
Mexican-Americans*  girla  slightly  better  than  boys,  and 
subjects  With  ext>erience|d  .t'eachers  did  better  than  those 
with  inexperienced  teaohiers.    Appendices  comprise 
four-fifths  of  tnis  report. 

Principal  Authorss    Joseph  Edwards-;  Carolyn  Stern. 
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m  Social  and  Personal  Attitudes  of  Parents 


37 
19 


fg.  ED056759 

The  pro ject ' reported  in  this  paper  has  3  facets  and  is 

?art  of  a  larger  one  focused  on  finding  out  how  to  improve 
he  prediction  for  scholastic  success  of  children  from 
disadvantaged  populations.    The  first  paper  reports  on  a 

fllot  study  of  the  affect  of -parent  part^lcipation  m  Head 
tart  qn  subsequent  'Utilization  of  community  resources. 
It  is  also  concerned  with  how  parents  view  Head  Start 
personnel  and  "how  individual  staff  members  view  each 
other.    While  it  was  demonstrated  thav  parents  did  change 
as  a  result  of  ^heir  participation  in  the  program,  the 
measures  used  were  neqessarlly  crude.    An  important  aspect 
of  the  .project  is  concerned  with  the  developnent  'and 
validation  of  an  instrument  which  will  be  sensitive  to 
these  important  changes.    The  second  section  reports  the 
rationale  and  approach  to  the  development  of  an  instrument 
to  measure  pre-posit  changes  in  pare4ital  attitudes, 
especially  in  the  area  of  alienation.    The  third  facet  is 
concerned  with  an  'jBxperiment  to  teat  the  value  of  special 
instruction  in  producing  more  effective  modes  of  home 
teaching  in  parehis  of  disadvantaged  children.    The  first' 
step  has  been  the  preparation  of  ,an  instrument  to  measure 
parental  attitudes  toward  the  Head  Start  program.  This 
Instrument  and  the  description  of  the  study  are  included 
as  the  third  report  m  this  sect/lon. 
Principal  Author:    Harry  Kltano/ 
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fbrnia  Undlv/iMead  Start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center.  Los 
les,  Calif,   V  ^ 

"Tell-and-Flnd  Picture  Game"  for  Xoung  Children. 
.  ED042513 

The  "Tell-And-Find  Picture  Game**  is  designed  to  teach  both 
speaking  and  listening  comprehension  skills  to  preschool 
children.    The  gane  is  arranged  to  provide  a  dooperatlve 
experience  for  two  players  w&o  take  turns  in  the  role  of  a 
speakar  and  of  a  listener.     In  ^rder  to  tekt  the 
effectiveness  of  the  gane  in  encouraging,  cbgnltive  gains, 
a  pilot  study  was  run  in  which  the  game  was  adapted  to 
provide  specific  instruction  on  a  number  of  spatial 
concepts.    Thirty  4-year-old  black  Head  Start  children 
weie  pretested  on  these  spatial  concepts,  and  the  10 
children  who  made  ,the  most  errors  were  selected  for  the 
Pilot  study.    These  children  p.Tayed<  the  game  for  20 
minutes  on  each  of  six  days.    On  th/e  seventjn  day, 
posttests,  which  were  identical  with  the 'pretests,  were 
administered.    The  children  were  also  tested  for  affective 
jresponse  to  the  gane.    The  outcome  of-  these  tests 
Indicated  that  the  children  both  enjoyed  the  game  and 
improved  their  language  skills  of  listening  comprehension^, 
and  verbal  expression  as  a  tesult  of  it.    The  emphasis  on. 
cooperation  seemed  to  be  a  good  feature*    The  study  also 
suggested  certain  improvements  in  the  game,  some  of  which 
would  decrease  the  dependehce  on  the  experimenter  and  make 
the  players- more  autonomou/S.^,        ^         ^       «    „  ;  , 
Principal  Authors:    Phylld/s  Blumenfeld;  Evan  R.  Keislar. 
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California  Univ.  Early  (thildhood  Research  Center.  Los 

California.  J       ^       „    ^         .  „i 

Manipulation  and  Hovelty  of  Reward  as  Features  in  Edu 
Games. 
I4p. 

1970.  ED057BB6  .  ^  ^r.. 

This,  experimental  study  investigates  diiferences 
game  approach  and  a  programmed  learning  approach 
teaching  three  listening  comprehension  skills  (n 
exclusion,  joint  denial)  to  a  total  of  13  4-  or 
Head  Start  civllrdren.  It  was  hypothesized  that  ( 
manipulation  and  novelty  of  reward  would  influen 
children  to  choose  an  educational  game  more  fr^ 


than  they  would  an  instructional  program,  and  ( 
would  show  gains  from  the  game  approach  which  wjo 
equal  or  greater  than  those  obrained  withva  prrdg 
learning  approach.     A  pilot  study  helped  e«tal3lli 
and  procedures  for  the  main  expeiriment.  in'\this 
experiment,  each  ehild  played  the  Make-a-Picture 
indicated  nis  comprehension  of  cUes  played  on  an 
fiashcard  by  placing  puzzle  pieces  correctly  int 
frame.     The  alternative  approach  required  the  ch 
mark  a  picture  iii  a  workbook  corresponding  to  au 
fiashcard  cues.     Criterion  tests  of  listening  ^ 
comprehension  and  activity  preference  indicated 
children  showed  no  preference  for  an  educational 
an  instructional  program  and  both  groups. of  chil 
significant  gains  on  pretest-posttest  measures  o 
comprehension.    The  investigators  conclude  that 
of  subjects  waii  not  large  enough  to  provide  a  sa 
test  of  the  .hypotheses.  , 
Principal    Authors:     Evan  R.  Keislar;  Jean  Phinn 
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California  Univ.  Head  Start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

^JSS^nuf®  Expectations  for  Achievement  of  Children  in  Head  Start 
15p. 

1971.  ED045735 

The  development  of  an  instrument   (TEACH)  which  would  " 
rAlate  the  variables  of  teacher  goals,  classroom 
activities,  and. children' s  achievement  is  fully 
described.*  A  search  of  the  literature,  attitude  », 
inventories^  and  other  teacher  measures  produced  a  pool  of 
value  statements  about  Educational  goals  which  Were  placed 
in  traditional  categories.    Descriptions  of  behaviors 
indicative  of  the  achievement  <!bf  a  given  goal  were 
devised.     The  item  presentation  format  required  two 
separate  responses  to  the  same  set  of  items.     The  first 
Response  was  a  rating  of  the  importance  of  the  item  and 
»I!®..22S2?S."5*  *  fating  of  expected  level  of  performance. 
An  unmodified  version  of  the  instrument  was  first 
administered  to  head  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  of  24 
Head  Start  classes  during  an  orientation  session  and  again 
approximately  8  months  later.    Results  indicated  that 
developmental  or  readiness  factors  (emotional,  social,  " 
situational)  had  higher  rank  orders  than  academic  skill 
factors  and  that  Expectancy  scores  were  generally  higher 
than  importance  ratings.     There  were  no  significant 
?i^!®E?"°®^  between  pre-  and  pcst-test  ratings,  suggesting 
that  the  sampled  teachers  maintained  stable  feelings  about 

foals.     However,   the  degree  of  correspondence,  between 
mportance  and  Expectancy  increased  during  the  year.  The 
present  instrument  is  long  (7  factors;  lOO  items)  and 
'''2?ni°*J^°"  ^5  necessary,  while  its  discriminative 
ability  has  yet  to  be  estabj.ished.     Er.amples  of  the  items 
and  tables  of  mean  scores  are  included  in  the  appendix. 
Principal  Author:     Carolyn  stern. 
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California  Univ.  Early  Childhood  Research  center.  Los  Angeles, 
California.  ^ 
Identification,  of  Preschool  Children  With  Eiftotional  Problems. 

42p .  ' 

1972.  ED069380 

A  large-scale  study  was  designed  to  assess  the  extent  of 
emotional  disturbance  among  Head  start  children  and  to 
provide  a  consistent  basis  for  selection  if  therapeutic 
intervention  were  indicated.     The  study's  aim  was  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  shifting  baselines  by  individual  teachers 
for  determining  the  degree  to  which  their  children  were  . 
departing  from  normalcy  and  the  tolerance  limits  they  were 
willing  to  accept  before  assigning  a  child  to  therapeutic 
treatment.     A  total  of  413  children  were  tested  using 
Kohn's  Behavior  Checklist  and  Competence  Scale  to  assess 
their  overt  functioning  in  group  settings.     The  study 
seems  to  support  the  usefulness  of  this  instrument  and 
procedure  for  identifying,  at  an  early  age,  children  who 
are  later  likely  to  have  severe  problems.     The  question  of 
whether  therapeutic  intervention  with  this  population  can 
have  an  appreciable  impact  on  changing  this  prediction  was 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  study.    An  examiner's  manual 
for  the  Behavior  Checklist  and  Competence  Scale  is 
included  in  this  report. 
Principal  Author:     Carolyn  Stern. 
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California  Univ.  Early  Childhood  Research  Center.  Los  Angeles, 

The^fnstructional  Environment  and't'he  Young  Autonomous  Learner. 
46p. 

^'The  study  of  goal-directed  learning  through  the  design  of 
components    in  the  environment  is  reported.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to* the    way  the  child  uses  informational 
resources  to  attain  an  educational    goal,  i.  e.  the 
question  of  how  children  seek  and  use  available 
information.      The  data  gathering  procedv^res  ranged  from 
t-He    development  and  use  of  fairly  precise  testing  devices 
•  to  informal    observations  of  children's  reactions.  The 
research  strategy  was  to    move  back  and  forth  from  studies 
of  the  learning  center  in  a    controlled  laboratory  context 
to  those  in  an  open  classroom    environment.      Three  typei, 
of  questions  were  raised  in  studying  this  interface 
between  thB  child  and  the  instructional  environment:  XI) 
children's  strategies  of  information-seeking,  and  use,  .12) 
effectiveness  of  the  learning  center  in  terms  of- immediate 
learning    outcomes,  ^hd   (3)   possible  Jons-range 
outcomes.      The  major  unit  used    for  the  studies  was  a 

^  learning  center  which  posed  a  .paired-associate  learning 
task.      Studies  with  Head  Start  children  in  the 
laboratory    and  using  the  laboratory  in  a  classroom 
setting  are  described.       Wide     individual  differences  were 
found  in  the  way  young  children  engaged  in 
self-t»rompting.      Although  there  was  no.definite  evidence 
obtained,     it  seems  plausibliB  that  the  way  Children  attack 
this  task  of     self-instruction. reflects  broader 
personality  patterns.      The  learning    center, was  of 
considerable  interest  for  most  of  the  young  children, 
being  in  use  from  75%  to  100%-  of  the  time;  it  wasjalso 
effective  as  a    means  for  self -instruction  for  a  large 

Proportion  of  these  children, 
rincipal  Author:     Evan  R.  Keislar.. 

Index  codes     1  13  21-  83 
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California  Univ.  Center  for  the  ffudy  of  Evaluation'/  Los  Angeles, 

Issue^in^Measurement  and  Methodology:  CSE's  1978  Conference. 
17p. 

IQvB  ED179585 

'Abstracts  are  presented  of  the  major  conference  papers  and 
thematic -discussions  delivered  at  thje  1978  measurement  and 
methodology  conference.     The  titles  of  the  presentations 
are:     Policy-Responsive  Evaluation   (Wiley);  When  Educators 
set  Standards   (Glass);  Comments  on  Wiley  and  <31ass 
(Schutz) ;  Key  Standard-Setting  Considerations  for  Minimal 
Competency  Testing  Programs   (Popham) ;  Evaluation  of  Title  I 
via  RMC  Models — A  Critical  Review  (Linn);  Comments  on  Linn 
and  Popham  (Millman);  Prediction  Analysis  and  the 
Realiability  of  a  Mastery  Test   (Wilcox);  An 
Achievement-Test  Item  Model   (Harris) ;  A  Head  gtart 
We-evaluation :     Positive  Effects  are  not  yet  Demonstrable 
(Rentier  and  Woodward);  Analyzing  Multilevel  Educational 
Data:     The  Choice  of  an  Analytical  Model  Rather  Than  the 
Unit  of  Analysis   (Burstein) ;  Is  Something  Better  Than 
Nothing?    Metaphysical  Test  Design  (Baker);  The  Measurement 
of  Expertise:     Analysis  of  the  Deve7opment  of  Knowledge  and 
Skill  as  a  Basis  for  Assessing  Achievement   (Ci^i  and 
Glaser) ;  Test  Design:     A  View  from  Practice  (Shulman) ;  The 
Design  of  Measurement  in  Instruction   (Schutz);  The  Demise 
of  Generality  in  Measurement  and  Research  Methodology 
(Prase);  Don't  They  All  Measure  the  Same  Thing? 
Consequences  of  Standardized  Test  Sftlection, (Floden  et 
al.);  and  Comments  on  Floden  and  Prase  (Quellroalz). 
Principal  Editors:     James  Burry;  Edyp  S.  Quellmalz. 
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California  University.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

HelPings^Handicapped  Children:  Recommendations  for  Model  Programs 

in  Htead  "Start  Centers. 

97p. 

1979.  HS200526 

The  author,  a  developmental  psychologist,  visited  Head 
Start  Centers  across  the  country  to  observe  the  effects  of 
the  legislated  mandate  to  integrate  handicapped  children 
into  Head  Start  programs.     This  report  presents  opinions 
based  on  observations  made  during  visits  to  ten  different 
ethnic  and  racial  groups.     The  information  was  obtained  by 
a  modified  case  history  method.    Five  factors  discussed  in 
detail  are  identification  of  the  handicapping  condition, 
diagnostic  assessment,  social  and  cognitive  intervention, 
special  services  for  the  handicapping  cordition,  and 
parent  involvement.     These  five  variables  were  rated  for 
the  22  locales.     Within  each  variable,  exemplary 
operations  and  their  opposites  are  described  in  order  to 
build  a  model  of  excellence  with  i-nformation  from  the 
field,  serving  as  guidelines  on^'^how  to^  and  '^how  not 
to.**    The  qualities  characterizing  exemplary  and  poor 
programs  are  contrasted.     Services  stressing  parental 
involvement  and  counseling  are  described.     Also  discussed 
are  integration  of  handicpped  and  nonhandicapped  children  ' 
into  regular  classrooms,  teacher  selection  and  training^# 
preventive  mental  health  in  preschool,  methods  for  v 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  handicap  interventions,  and 
the  impact  of  additional  funds  for  services  to  handicapped 
children.     Recojnmendations  are  made  for  improving  services 
to  children  with  a  hand^icapping  condition. 
Principal  Author:     Rosslyn  Gaines. 

Index  codes     1     8  12  13  14     5  15  84 
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California  Univ.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Teacher  Ra  ings  of  Behavioral  Objectives  as  Related  to  Performance 

of  Children  on  Specific  Tasks. 

9p. 

1980.  HS200018 

In  this  paper,  the  author  proposes  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  negative  findings  of  the  Westinghouse  Study  (1969) 
might  be  a  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  objectives  , 
of  Head  Start  teachers  and  the  types  of  instruments  used 
in  achievement  testing.     The  results  of  the  UCLA  Head 
Start  Feedback  Intervention*^Study  lend  support  to  this 
view.     The  children  tested  scored  highest  on  those  items 
the  teachers  had  rated  high  in  importance,  and  lowest  in 
those  rated  low  in  importance.     The  percentage  of 
correspondence  ranged  from  94%  agreement  to  a  low  of  32% 
.  ag«reement  for  some  teachers.     The  test  items  and  number  of 
related  TEACH  (Teachers*  Expectations'  of  Achievement  in 
Head  Start)  items  are  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  report. 
Principal  Author:     Carolyn  Stern. 

Index  codes     1  12  82 

244  Calig     i,  Joseph  P.  v       ^  . 

Will  Parents  Take  Over  Headstart  Programs. 

Urban  Education,  1970,  5(1):53-S4. 
EJ021032 

'A  brief  survey  of  the  inceptioni  organization,  objectives, 
implications  and  eff^tiveness  of  Project  Head  Start  is 
provided. 

Index  codes     3  15  82  \^ 
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245  Campbell,  Donald  T.j  Erlebacher,  Albert.  ^ 

^40  Sirthwestern  University.  Evanston,   Illinois.  .  „    ,  ^  „ 

HSSSSIJeSsion  Artifacts  in  Quasi-Experimental  Evaluations  Can 
SistaSenlv  Make  Compensatory  Education  Look  Harmful. 
?i?'§lSlliSt!;!^Je??ml,  ed.  gi?;;YS;taged  Child.  Volume  III: 
Compensatory  Education:  A  National  Debate.  New  xorn. 
Brunner/Kazel;  1970.  p.l|5-210. 
HS200448 

Evaluations  of  compensatory  educational  efforts  such  as 
Head  Start  are  usually  quasi-experimental  or  ex  post 
facto!    In  such  studies  an  "experimental"  group  is 
Compared  With  a  "control"  group.     This  essay  states  that 
matching. and. analysis  of  coyariance  and  partial 
correlation  Produce  regression  artifacts  that  maxe 
?§SpSnSSt§?y^pr5i?Smr!ook  deleterious.     The  biases  caused 
bv  matching  are  suggested  to  have  occurred  in  the  findings 
Of  the  llel  Weitinghouse/Ohio  University  study  of  Head 
start!    Computer-Simulated  data^v  illustrate  the -author  '  s 
arguments.     Matcjiing,  commonly  used  to  compensate  for 
Dretest  Inequality  between  experimental  and  control 
VrllU.  rSsSlts  in  undermatching  due  to  error „and  unique 
factors  in, the  covariates.     Whil.e  the  matching  fcore  and 
the  value  of  the  dependent  variable  seem  to  be  stated  in 
thJ  sSme  metric!  they  actually  are  in  different  metric 
iSSgSSSIs"    InSiequacies  of  social  sciencec  methodology  are 
cited.     Randomization  experiments  are  urged. 

Index  codes     2  12  21  82 

246  Campbell,  Donald  Trj  Erlebachef  ,  Albert.. 

iSf^SellmSthr^JerJSI*.  Disadvantaged  Child:  .III.  Compensatory 
EdicationVA  Natioal  Debate.  Hew  York:  Brunner/Mazel ,  1970.  p. 
221-225.  . 

Brief  poi§t-by-point  commenta  are  made  in  this  [eP^y  to 
Ci-eirelli.  Evans  and  Schiller  in  the  debate  on  the  bias  of 
.the  wSstinghSSSI/Ohio  study . ^  While  Cicirelli ,  Evans  and 
Schiller  argue  that  the  magnitude  of  bias  was  minimal., 
Campbell  and  Erlebachef  emphasize  their  oPinion  that  the 
deSree  is  unascertainable  for  two  reasons :<    first,  me  lack 
2f'information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  populations 
from  which  matches  were  chostfn  prior  to  matching;  second, 
lack  of  information, on  the  factorial  composition  of  the 
covariates. 

Index  codes     2  12  21  82 

247  Campbell^  Margaret  C^        ^    Behavior  Change  Techniques  Imoact  on 

RSSponsei  tS  Child  Behavior  by  Head  Start  Educational  Personnel. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1974,  35 (7-A) :42g2 . 

HS200063  '  . 

The  study  investigated  the  impact  of  an  inservice 
education  program  on  the  responses  of  Head  start 
educational  personnel  to  the  behavior  of  children  in  their 
classes.     The  program"  focused  upon  a  specific  _^_„^ 
social-reinforcement  learning  Process  of  brining  about 
behavior  change  in  children.     The  de-endent  variables  in 
the  study  were  the  positive,  negative,  and  netural 
rSIponses  of  the  teachers  and  tfieir  assistants.  The 
independent  variable  was  the  inservice  education  program. 

index  codes     1  12  13  19  63 
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248  canter,  Seymour;  Federi  Bud. 

\,  Psychological  Consultation  m  Head  Start  Programs. 

American  Psyphologlst #  1968i   23  (8) ; 590-593 . 
HSl  00064 

This  article  reports  the  experiences  of  psychological 
consultants  to  a  (lead  Start  program*     The  main  foci  of  the 
article  are  ons  '  (1)  shifting  guidelines;    (2)  personnel; 
(3)  physical  facilities;   (4)   special  demands  of  the 
clientele;  and   (5/  further  problems-^'-raclali 
ailmlnlstratlvef  etc .  v. 

.  :^ndex  codes     1  12  8? 

249  Carberryi  Ann  T.;  Handali  Paul  j. 

The  Use  of  the  AML  Scale  With  a  Head' Start  Population:  Normative 
and  V.alldatlon  Studies. 

American  Journal  of  Community  Psychologyi  1980i  6  (3).:  353-363 . 
HS200628 

The  use  of  the  AML  with  584,  4--year-old  children  in  a 
Headstart  program  was  investigated.     The  AML  was  found  to 
be  a  reliable  and  vall4,  instrument  to  use  as  a  means  of 
identifying  emotional,  and  learning  problems.  Normative 
data  m  this  study  were  very  similar  to  t^hose  previously 
foHind  for  klndergartners.     Sex  differences  were  found  on 
almost  all  items  requiring  separate^  analyses  for  males  and 
females.     The  A-scale   (acting-out )  and  total  score 
contributed  most  to  the  identification  of  emQtlonal 
disturbance  in  females^     For  malesi  howeveri   the  M-scale 
(moodiness)  and  total  score  were  most  helpful.  Mentally 
^*  retarded  males  and  the  learning  disabled  children  could 

best  be  identified  using  the  X~scale  (learning 
difficulties)  .     The  use  x>f  the  90th  centlle  cutoff  method 
was  found  to  be  an  easy  and  accurate  means  of 
identification. 

•  «• 
Index  codes     1     8  12  8l' 


250    Carleton,  Raymond  Charles. 

Wayne  State  University. 

An  Evaluative  Study  of  the  Frostlg  Program  in  Remediating  . 
Visual-Perception  DEflclts  with  a  Group  of  Head  Start  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International!   1969,  32  (5) : Section  A, 
2477. 

°HS100843 

Many  children  begin  school  with  "invisible**  handicaps  that 
pk'eclude  effective  learning.     Most-,  traditional  preschool 
programs  fail  betiause  they  merely  duplicate  experiences 
received  elsewhere.     The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
evaluate  one  method  of  early  pre4lctloni  diagnosis  arg^ 
remediation  of  learning  difficulties  developed  by  Marianne 
Frostlg  and  associates.     This  investigation  was  made  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Frostlg  Remedial  Program 
with  a  group  of  pre-Klndergarten  children  involved  m  a 
^   summer.  Head  Start  program.     The  subjects  selected  fpr  this 
%/  study  were  drawn  from  groups  of  children  who  were  to  enter 

kindergarten  m  the  Fall.     The  Frostlg  D.T.V.P.  was 
administered  to  all  children  in  this  category.  Those 
cMldren  who  were  below  average   (Perceptual  Quotients  below 
90)  in  visual  perception  skills  were  then  randomly  assigned 
to  experimental  and  control  groups  after  being  tested  with 
a  measure  of  mental  ability.     The  experimental  group 
received  dally  30  minute  tralnlmj  sessions  with  the  Frostlg 
Remedial  Program  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.     Both  the 
y         experimental  and  control  groups  were  tHen  retested  with  the 
Frostlg  D.T.V.P.  and  the  Columbia  Mental  Maturity  scale. 
Eight  and  one  half  months  lateri  both  groups*  readiness 
skills  were  assessed  with  the  Brenner-Gestalt  Readiness 
Test  and  evaluated  for  £^ny  transfer  effect  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Frostlg  Training  Program.     These  findings  suggested 
the  following  conclusions.     The  Frostlg  Training  Program 
appears  to  be  very  effective  in  increasing  thos$  skills 
measured  by  the  Frostlg  test. 

Index  codes     3     5  13  21  81  / 
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251  Carlilev^Lauren  M^^^^^^^^        Lan.guage  Delay  in  Black  and  White  Head 

DitsertStioS^Abstracts  internat'ional.  1975.  36  (4-A)  :  2455 . 

HS200065  ,  . 

This  study  explored  the  relationship  between  the  race  of  a 
Child  and  teacher  ratings  of  the  child's  speech  along  the 
language  dimensions  of  vocabulary,  sentence  structure  and 
intelligibility... 

Index  codes     1  23  83 

252  Caro,  Frandis  G.,,  ed.  „  „ 

.    Russell  Sagle  Foundation.  New  York. 

Readings  iri  Evaluation  Research. 
.  430p. 

'  1971 .  ED058327  . 

This  collection  of  readings  is  intended  for  those 
concerned  with  directed  social  cnange-.-researcliers,  social 
planners,  administrators,  and  social  scientists.  The 
papers  address  such  issues  as  the  nature  of  the  evaluation 
task,  the  role  of  evaluation  research  in  programs  of 
..    directed  change,  the  organizational  context  in  which 
evaluation  research  is  conducted,  and  the  appropriate 
methodology.     Specific  case  studies  are  discussed  and  an 
integrated  view  of  thfe  entire  field  is ^presented  by 
including  a  review  of  writings  about  evaluative  research, 
not  limited  tl  selections  in  the  book,  in  an  introductory 
'chapter.  ^ 

Index  codes  81     3  12 

253  carpenter^  Francis^  grading  Achievement  of  Negro  Head  Start  First  Grade 

StudSSts  compared  With  Negro  Non-Head  Start  First^rade  Students. 
, Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1968,  28  (7-A) : 2593 . 

The  study°evaluated  the  effects  of  an  eight  week  Head 
»  Start  program  on  the  reading  achievement  of  culturally 

deprived  Negro  students  in  first  grade.     The  study 
analyzed  differences  between  sexes,  age  groups,  and  grpups 
wit!i  comparable  beginning  status. 

Index  codes  • 1  22  83  * 

carrier,  Bruce  H. 

^*'^'®For"Sthl?'entries  by  these  authors  s^e  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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254  Cartwrlght,  Walter  J.;  Stegllch,  W.  6.  /p 

Texas  T^chnoloaical  College.  Lubbock;  Texas. 

Report  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Project  Head  Start,  Lubbockf  Texas. 
Parts  If  II,  and  Appendices. 

li§5.  Eb019131 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  grade  by  the  first  Head 
Start  class  m  Lubbock,  Texas i  this  study  was  undertaken 
to  present  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Head  start 
program  ih  improving  disadvantaged  children's  chances  for 
school  success.    Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  urban  area 
Head' Start  children  from  NegrOf.  Anglo-American,  and 
Mexican-American  families  \9Bte  compared  with  a  control 
group  matched  on  sex,  ethnic  group,  and  economic  level* 
Whenever  possible,  the  matched  pairs  of  children  were  in 
the  same  school  classroom  so  that  the  teacher  could 
observe  and  make  subjective  evaluations  of  Head  Start,  and 
control  children  on  8  factors  such  as  participation, 
attendance,  and  educational  accomplishment.  A 
sociological  rather  than  an  individual  approach  was  used 
in  making  this  evaluation.     To  measure  school  successy 
grades  were  obtained  and  compared  for  all  children 
involved.    Results  showed  that  the  control  group  was 
superior  to' the  Head  starts  group  both  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  school  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  second 
school  year  when  additional  examinations  and  standardized 
tests  compared  the  140  matched  pairs  still  available  out 
of  the  original  group  of  295.     Appendixes  related  to  1966 
data  (end  of  first  year)  and  1967  data  (end  of  second 
year)  are.  included  in  the  report. 

Index  codes    1  17  21  25  81 

255  Caruso,  David  R.;  Detterman/  Douglas  K. 

Intelligence  Research  and  Social  Policy. 
Phi  Delta  Kappan;  1981,  63  (3) : 183-186 . 
EJ255030 

,  Findings  from  a  study  of  Project  Head  start  prompt  the 

authors  to  conclude  that  social  research  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  social  policy.     Empirical  evidence  that  Head,, 
Start  dQes  not  have  a  lasting  effect  on  participants*  ^ 
.academic  skills  has  in  no  way  affected  Federal  support  for 
the  program. 

Index  codes     3  21  81 

Cassidy,  William. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 
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Learning  Aptitudes  Among  J>reschool  Children.  ^ 
7ip. 

^^®®'Research°in^preschool  education  has  produced  varied 
rSISltsV  but  it  is  felt  that  the  earlier  there  is 
iStervlntion  into  unsatisfactory  educational  development, 
the  mbre^effective  will  be  the  effort  to  reduce 
educational  disabilities.     This  study  was  designed  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  degree  of  change  in  the 
p2?fSrmance  of  four-year  old  children  before  and  after  a 
??es?hSSl  training  pr^Q«am.     The  subjects  were 
aTinrriximatoiv  150  f our-vear-old  children  from  tnree  neaa 
|?I?t''cSSUrJ  in  a  l2?gl  Eastern  city.  .Each  subject  was 
enrolled  in  a  year-long  preschool  program  a2«*^*fs  given  a 
battery  of  tests  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  term. 
ThotPfits  used  were  (1>  the  Stanf ord-Binet ,  L-K,  1960 
JSSiSiSS?  U?  ThS  fllinoiS  Test  of.  Psycholinguis tie 
ShTiitiSa    and  (3)  the  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning 
JStitSdS!'  The  objective  of  the  preschool  program  was  to 
imoroSe  the  child^s  self -Lnage,  linguistic  abilities, 

tSIiSl-eSStiSSil  dlvllJoment^  Hh^'^S;?? SJJS's  lo"s?§rSs 
Tho  test  results  indicated  that  the  children's  ig  scores, 
SSSchSlinauistic  abilities,  and  learning  aptitudes 
?S5[S«2trt^  There  was  no  control  group  used,  therefore  no 

Of  such  a  program  compared  with  no  program  at  ^f^^.*^ 
''^  Sas  SSScluSed'that  Head  Start  does  help  those  children  in 

need  of  a  Head  Start. 

index  codes     1  16  2?  24  83 

0 

 |j|pSg|||^S§ihrtff^"ft,sl^44i;iinr*^^^^  - 

Disadvantaged  Children.  ^  ' 

115p*  ' 

First  |?2de^lhildren1from  two  H^ad  start'  (HS)  9^0"?^  anrt 
oieSon-HiSd  Start  (NHS)  9roup  were  administerefl  a  battery 

iJt»^^Ktit^To€i  and  factoral  structure  of  selected  evaluative 
iSst^iiiJtS!  *G?oSSoSe,  the  primary  Head  Start  sample, 
w2l  cSSSSsSd  of  ""disadvantaged  children  wjfo  had  attended 
?vear-lonS  preschool  program  and  had  been  tested  during 
thJt  time.     Group  two,  a  secondary.  Head  Start  sample, 
cSSlictSd  of  77  disadvantaged  chil'dren  who  had  also 
attended  a  year-long  program  but  had  not  had  testing 
•vBirienee      The  comparison  group  consisted  of.  78  non-Head 
stIJJdiSSdvantJged  children!    Available  data  indicated 
thStHSaSd  NHS  Children  demonstrated  no  significant 
differlnSSi  iH  developmental  characteristics  in 
kinderqarten.     The  comprehensive  testing  in  the  first 
SrSdSshSJJd  the  same  trend:  there  «ere  no  significant 
differences  between  children  having  participated  in  HS  and 
n/tt  haOVna  oarticioated  in  HS  in  learning  ability.  Tne 
firs?  grSSe^d^i  ifso  shiSed  that  all  of^'the  subjects  in 
thilstudy  labored  wnder  serious  learning  disabilities. 

Index  codes     1  "  8  1*7  21  81 
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2581  Cawley,  John  F..;  et  al. 
^  Performance  of  Head  Start  and  Hon-Head  start  Participants  at  Firs 

\  Grade.  ^  • 

Journal  of  Negro  Education,  1970,  39  (2)  :^24-l31 . 
HS200067 

.  '  The  literature  on"  the  effects  of  preschool  on 

disadvantaged  children  and  their  development  is  reviewed*. 
This  article  presents  the  results  of  a  project  comparing 
the  developmental  status  of  Head  Start  and  non-Head  Start 
^s.  children  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Intelligence 

<V  quotients,  mental  age-s,  visual  perception,  learning 

aptitudes,  visual  attention  span,  psycholinguistic 
development,  and  reacting  readiness  are  among  the 
developmental  characteristics  measured.     A  review  of  the 
data  indicates  that  differences  between  Head  Start  and 
non-Head  Start  children  are  infrequent.     The  general 
curriculum  approach  to  Head  Start,  without  planned 
follow-through,  does  not.  appear  to.  yield  significant 
developmental  difference  between  participants  and 
non-participants.    Betzause  t^ie  overall  developmental 
pattern  of  these  children  is  replete  with  deficits,  it  is 
suggested  »that  Head  Statt,  instead  of  compensating  for, 
>  these  deficits,  should  pe  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive 

system  of  education,  perhaps  beginning  as  early  as  age 
eighteen  months. 
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Center  for  Community  Research.  New  York. 

Case  studies  of  the  Seven  Parent-Child  Centers  Included  in  the 
Impact  study:  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Harbor  City,  Menomonie,  Mount 
Carmel,  Pasco,  and  St.  Louis.  Volume  I. 
140p. 

1972.  ED084037 

Case  studies  of  :,  iulvid.ual  Parent-Child  Centers  are  part 
of  baseline  data  collected  for  the  impact  study  of  the 
i    Parent-Child  Center   (PCC) . program .     Seven  centers, 
'     selected  as  representative  of  the  national ' program ,  are 
-  examined.     Case  studies  include  descriptions  of 
facilities,  the  ethnic  characteristics  .of  participants, 
the  communities  in  which  they  ate  located,  the. number  of 
hours  children  participate  in  the  program,  the  demands 
placed  on  parents  for  participation ,- the  number  of 
professionals  on  the  s.taff,   stability  of  leadership,  and 
staff  turnover.     Descriptions  are  based  on  site  visits  and 
interviewer's  impressions  and  observations. 
Prlncipul  Authorx     Monica  B.  Holmes. 
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•center  for ' Community  Research.  New  York.   

Rep5rt  on'Prelim^?iary  Imp^act  Data  from  a  National  Survey,  of  the 

Parent-Child  Cejfter  Program. 

131|.  ED069352 

'preliminary  data  are^^reported^on  the  Waot  of  the  ^ 
national  Parent-Child  Center  Program  (PCC)  ,  ..related  to 
What  is  termed  an  immediate  criterion  of  impact.     The  . 
information  summarizes  numbers  of  families  served  and 
types  of  services  provided,  without  evaluative  . 
interpretation.     Introductory  remarks  give  information  on 
the  purpose  of  the  report,  background, -  method  of 
procedure,  and  instruments  used.    "Chapters  then  £ocus  on 
TllK  parents:     who  they  are,  whafthey  do  at  the  PCC,  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  PCC'membership,  objectives  and 
subjective  measures  of  its  impact;   (2)   c»illdren:    who  they 
are.  what  they  do,  and  what  has  happened  as  a  result  of 
their  PCC  membershipr  and  (3).  staff:    w»»o„they  are,  what 
the-y  do.  and  the  impact  of  PCC  on  them.     Data  are  gathered 
from  questionnaires  and  individually  conducted  interviews. 
Principal  Authors:     Bruce  H.  Carrier;  Monica  B.  Holmes. 
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Center  for  Community  Research.  Hew  York.  x  «  ..  - 

A"  Descriptive  Report  on  the  Advocacy  Components  of  Seven 
Parent-Child  Centers:  How  the  National  Program  Looks  at -inception 

'    132|.   ,  HS200169 

'This  document  presents  baseline  findings  of  the  start-up  y 

grocess  of  the  Advocacy  component  of  the  Parent-Child 
enter  programs. 
Principal  Author:     Monica  B.  Holmes. 
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Center  for  Community  Research.  New  York.   

Case  Studies  on  the  Advocacy  Components  of  Seven  Parent-Child 
Ce-nters:  How  the  National  Program  Looks  Six  Months  After  Start-Up 


292p.  j> 


1972./         ED084039  . 

The  case  studies  in  this  report  describe  the  Advocady 
components-  (AC)  of  seven  ParentTChild  Centers , -giving 
■comprehensive  details  based  on  six  months  of  operation. 
Each  site  description  includes  information  related  to: 
•  the  community;  needs  assessment,  the  relationships  with 
families,  family  group  participation,  cpmnmnjLty  resources, 
project  Objectives,  the  rela.tionship  of  eafCfrAC  with  its 
Parent-Child  Center,  and  staff  organization,  background, 
training,  and  turnover.     Pamily^contac-t  summaries  and 
referral  reports  are  also  included.     Data  tables  summarize 
referrals  for  all  seven  AC  for  the  period  May-September 
1972,  and  a  sample  advocacy  questionnaire  is  appended. 
Principal  Author:     Monica  B.  Holmes. 

Index  codes  84     1     6  15  12  13 
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263  ir  *    '  .  ^ 

Centerl  for'- Community  Resea^roh.  New  Y^rk. 

Clusterdngs  and  the  Selection  of  a  Representative  Sample  of 

Parent-Child  Centers  for  a  Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  N^tional^ 

Program.  ' 

180P.  -  . 

1972.  ED069353  '  ^  • 

Thirty-three  Parent-Child  Centers   (PCCs)  are  grouped  into 
^  .        '        j  five  clusters  according  to  thematic  orientation  of  content 

or  intent  for  parents*  and  children's  programs  in  order  to 

Srovlde  model?,  which  may  be  viewed  as  strata*- in  selecting 
enters  as  sampling  polnts^or  Phase  II  of  the  national 
PCC  evaluation--an  in*deptlr  study  of  the  project  impact  on 
low-income'  member  families  at,  the  sample  Centers.  The 
rationale  is  presented  .for  tire  choice  ^of  th  particular 
Center  to  be  studied  within  each  cluster.     Seven  chapters 
make  up  the  report r  the  first  describing  the  techniques 
used  to  obtain  tlie  clusters.     Chapters  II  through  vi 
'    describe  the  five  clusters  identified,  t*he  implications- 
' ,  for  impact  which  might  be  expected  as  a  function  of  each 
mbdelr  and  the  characteristics  of ^the  Center  chosen  to 
represent  each  particular  model  in  Phase  II.    Chapter  VII 
*  summarizes  characteristics  of  PCCs  selected  as  sampling 
points  for  the  Phase  II  investigation  of  impact. 
Appendices  are  included  on  focus  and  leadership  item's, 
,  variables  entered  in  preliminary  clusteririg-^  attempts and 
additional  data  descriptive  of  the  centers  within  each  . 
cluster.  > 
Principal  Authors:     Bruce  H.  Carrier;  Monica  B.  Holmes. 
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Center  for  Community  Research.  New  York. 
Annual  Expenditure  Allocations  of  Parent-Child  Centers. 
^Ip. 

1972.  HS20Q493 

*As  part  of  .a  descriptive  and  evaluative  survey  of  ' 
'   Parent-Child  CenterSf  the  Centers*  expense  patterns  were 
analyzed  to  assess  the.  relative  cost  of  providing  the 
various  services  to  low-income  families,  to  determine  the 
proportions  with  which  particular  expense  items  are 
incurred,  and  to  gauge  the  relative  allocation  of  three 
support  sources  (CCD  grant,,^ in-kind  contributions ,  other 
monies).     Child  education  accounts  for  a  third  of  all 
budgets,  administration  takes  up  over  a  fifth  of  total 
budgets,  and  parent  education  accounts  for  15  percent  of 
^         all  expenditures.     Health,  social  service,  and  nutritional 
functions  are  the  next  most  costly  items,  while  staff 
training,  projgram  research,  and  membership  recruitment 
account  for  8  percent  of  budget.     Host  monies  are 
.  allocated  for  staff  salaries.     Rents  comprise  the  next 
y  greatest  expense  category  (9  percent),  followed  by 

equipmefit   (7  percent)  and  supplies,  transportation  and 
miscellaneous  costs  (each  requiring  about  4  percent  of 
budget) .     Expenses  as  reported  bear  little  relationship  to 
the  character  of  a  PCC*8  program.     In-kind  income  tends  to 
be  less  than  national  guidelihe  expectations. 
Principal  Authors:     Bruce  H.  Carrier;  Monica  B.  Holmes. 
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cen.ter  It  or  Community  Research.  New  York.  ^  _  ■       .  - 

T§2  iSpact  of  the  Head  Start  Parent-Chiid  Center  Program  on  • 

Pajrents.      .  " 

340P.  98  "  . 

^^"^    This  d^SSSInt  is  the  final,  report  of  the  study  of  impact 
on  parents  of  the  Parent  Child  5-enters   (PCC)  which  are 
administered  through  Head  Start,  Office  of  Child  , 
Development   (OCD) .     Designed  for  families  whose  incomes 
fall  below  the  fUe^jally'^established  poverty  levels,  tje 
pirent-Child  .center  program  focuses  upon  meeting  the  needs 
£f  Children  from  the  tdme  of  conception  to  age  three,  and 
the  needs  of  their  parents.     The  demonstration  Program 
explores  the  >f easibility  and  outcome  of  having  parents 
involved  in  a  program  with  their  children.  This 
evaluative  stuSy  of  impact  on  parents  centers  around  the- 
program's  primary  objectives:     to  have   (1)  impact  , 
?a?e"ing  skills  and  attitvides,    (2)   impact  on  the .  parents  • 
sense  of  self  esteem  and  feelings  of  control  over  their  .  , 

envi-ronmerit  and  personal  destiny,  ,(3)  impact  on  the 
.    iSrents-  knowledge  and  use  of  community  resources,  and  (*J) 
impact  on  the  parents'  use  of  health  facilities  and  on 
their  nutrition  practices.     Based  on  the  findings 
presented  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  PCC  program  as. 
Implemented  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  majority  of 
parents  served.     However,  individual  parents  made  some 
gains  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

Prin'cipar  Author:     Monica  B.  Holmes.  ... 
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Center  for  Community  Research.  New  York.  ,  r,^«i  i     „  = 

The  impact  of  Parent-Child  Centers  on  Parents:  A  Preliminary 


Report.  Volume  II. 
331p. 

1^73  ED0S4038  ^ 

This  document  is  the  second  part  of  a  report  based  on 
iSilriS  findihis  of  fehe  Parent-Child  Center  i"?act  study 
on  parents.     Interviews  were  conducted  with  354  parents  at 
seven  Parent-Child  Centers  in  order  to  measUre  1 
parenting  (behavior,  feeJ.ings,  and  attitudes)  r  12; 
self-concept   (feelings  of  control  over  personal  destiny, 
participation  in  community  events,  and  interpersonal 
;  relationships);    (3)  knowledge  and  use  of  community 

\  resources;  and   (4    health  care- and  nutrition.  The 


program's  design  and  methodology,  as  well  as  parents' 
demographic  background  infarmation  are  included.  An 
appendix  contains  a  sample  parent  questionnaire. 
Principal  Author:     Monica    B.  Holmes. 
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Center  for  Community  .Research.  New  York. 

The  Impact  of  the  Head  I  tart  Parent-Child  centers  on  Chridren. 

Final  Report.  ,  .  «c 

60p.  '  •  ' 

1973.  ED111529  ' 

This  report  presents  results  of  cognitive  abi>lity  tests 
administered  to  3-to-5-year  olds  who  were  graduating  from 
Parent-Child  Center  (PCC)  programs  in  14  cities.  PCC 

frogr^ms  are  designed  l^o  maximize  the  potentialities  of 
ow  income  presch'oolersv  through  m-center,  home-based,  or 
in-center/home-ba6«d  combination  programs.    TJie  fi/^ings 
reflected  outcomes  expected  from  the  educational 
component.    Test  scores  for  the  experimental  children  were 
compar#d  to  national  norms  on  the  Preschool  Inventory 
(PSI)  and  Denver  Developmeiital  Screening  Te'st   (DDST)  and 
to  scores  for  groups  of  Hom^  Start  children  tested  prior 
to  their  enrollment  in  Home  Start  programs  in  other 
communities.     Descriptions  of  procedures  used  included 
information  on  tester  training,  instrument  adaptations, 
testing  problems,  and  validity.     Data  were  subanalyzed  by 
•group,  rural/urban^settmg,  sex,  and  age.     Scores  of  PCC 
children  were  somewhat  better  on  a  majority  of  items  than 
either  national  normsr  or  scores  of  the  Home  Start 
comparl8on« group,  especially  on  questions  dealing  with 
labelllug,  concept  formation,  shapes,  and  colors.-  Groups 
showed  minimal  differences  on  the  DDST.  Overall 
concl'M.wions  indicated  that  PCC  seemed  to  .have  an  impact  on 
the  children  enrolled,  though  the  evidence  is  not 
statistically  strong.  "  > 

Prii\.clpal  Author:     Monica  B.  Holmes.. 
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Center  for  Community  Research.  New  York. 

Summary  of  the  Research  Design  and  Hajor  Findings  Presented  in  the 
Jlnterliff  Report  of  the  Parent-Child  center  Impact  Study". 

»19?3.  HS200492 

Based  on  interim  flndlnjgs  ofl  the  Parent-Child  center 
impact  study  on  parents,  this  summary  discusses  the 
findings  obtained  from  interviews  with  354  parents  at 
seven  Parent-Child  Centers   (PCC) .     Each  subject  was  ratd 
as  high-involved  and  low-involved,  and  these  variables 
were  used  .to  test  the  major  hypotheses  of  the  study:  The 
.  longer  a  parent  has  been  involved  >n  PCC  the  greater  will 

be  the  impact,  and  high-involved  patents  will  show  more 
-   impact  than  low-lnvolv,ed  parents.     The  interviews  measured 
parenting  (behavior/-  feelings,  attitudes),  self -concept , 
knowledge  and  use  of  community  resources,  an(3  health  and 
nutrition.     The  data  do  not  always  support  the  hypotheses 
stated.  ^ 
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Center  for  Community  Research,  New  ^OJ^J*  «««4.---,  «  F<n«i 

The  Advocacy  Components  of  Seven  Parent-Child  Centerst  A  Final 
Report  on  the  start-Up  Year. 

Seven  of °l3°pilrent-Child  Centers,  developed  Advocacy      -  •  - 

g??IS"?S'li?ry2S?t  '°lS?S!  l2?v!?l'i%?lg?Sti2!;'Snl"Sw  , 

Si?vicl?  ierl  SfSd'to  mSet  this  gSll.    tSis  summary  reportj 
«n  Zho  aflvoeaev  start-uD  vear  is  based  on  information 
SSllSStSd  dS?5ng^f2Sr  Site  visits  to  each  Program,  monthly 
tSle?hSSi  SSStSct  With  Advocacy  coordinators,  and  projraj 
statistics  received  monthly  fro--   ...e  rrograros.  Descrioea 
are  the  national  goals  and  locaj.  yrcgram  objectives,  the 
fSSilils  served  by  thi  Advocacy  component,  relationships 
between  the  Advocacy  Components  and  community  agencies,  and 
staff  training  and  staff  functions. 


Zndex,  codes  84     1  20 
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center  for  Community  Research.  SfW  York,  oarpnt-chiid  Centerst 
The  Advocacy  Components  of  Six  Head  Start  Parent-cnixa  ^enterB* 

Final  Report. 
103p. 

^®      This  rl?irt^eJaluates  a  three-year-demonstratioij  program 
in  child  advocacy,  created  as  part  of  existing  Head  start 
Parentichild  Centers  to  mfet  the-needs  of  children  under  5. 
iSd  thei?  familiel.     Local  services  were  integrated  and 
Sew  services  created  in  a  variety  of  areas  (Jealth, 
housing;  education,  and  welfare)  using  a  primarily 
Saraorof essional  untrained  staff.     Evaluation  data  were 
collected  frSm  on-site  interviews  with  Advocacy  Component 
ucl  ?o?rdiSStors  and  staff  members,  community  agency 
iSminiStrators?  and  randomly  selected  families  served  by 
th2  Acl  SrSeli  SS  f"m  monthly  statistical  reports  on 
contacts,  referrals,  staff  changes,  etc.     The  report  is 
f^Tw^rtori  In^o  elaht  sections:    (1)  the  history  ana 
di;ll?pmiXt%f  Ihl  AC  pPSgram;  '(2)  J-niJial  objectives  and 
their  ehanaesj    (3)  activities  on  behalf  of  individual 
fSSiiiis  and  the  relationships  between  AGs  and  the 
fISiiill  tSrved  (including  a5  population  characteristics); 
fA\fiSiiv  education  efforts   (e.g.,  workshops,  meetings); 
5    i|2ii?  ?2S?diSStiSS  efforts^   (6)  staffing  patterns, 
Btaf?  functions,  training,  and  turnover;    (7)  the 
fJSltilSSl  cSS?  dSta  aSSlysis;  and^  (8)  conclusions. 
Generally,  the  ACs  are  thought  to  have  accomplished 
loSIiderable  work  in  their  communities  dnd  on  behalf  of 
iSdiJidSSl  faSilies? -but  their  achievements  were  |jund  to 
fall  short  of  the  nine  national  goals  originally  set  tor 

Prinipaf^Author :     Monica  B.  Holmes. 
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Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United  states,  Washington,  D^^C. 
Youth  and  the  War  on  Povertyt    An  Evaluation  of  the  Jobs  Corps, 
Meig^hborhood  youth 'Corps,  and  Project  Head  Start. 
S8p'« 

1967?  HS100445 

This  report  presents  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
evaluate  the  objectives  of  three  programs  in  the  war  on 
poverty-the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpia,  and 
Project  Head  start.    The  scope  and  problems  of  the  Head 
Start  program  are  described.    The  findings  Ruggest  that 
(1)  Head  start  has  the  ability  to  advance  children  so  they 
can  start  school  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  children 
from  more  advantaged  homes,   (2)  all  the  benefits  of  the 
Head  Start  program  are  not  retained  when  the  child  enters 
the  regular  school  system,  and  (3)  the  training  programs 
for  Head  start  teachers  have  not  been  successful. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  establish  a  data  system  t'O 
facilitate  follow-up  and  improvement  of  the  program,  to 
integrate  Head  Start  into  the  regular  sghool  systemr  and 
to  conduct  congressional  committee  hearings  on  preschool  > 
'edtication. 

Index  codes     1  ii  12  17  82 
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27^    ChajRibers,  Janice  s.;  et  al. 

Southern  Illinois  University.  Department  of  Linguistics. 
Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Interference  of  a  Native  Dialect  in  Second  Dialect  Acquisition. 

Occasional  Papers  on  Linguistics,  No.  1. 

7p. 

1977.  E0144404 

'This  Study  investigated  the  effects  of  interference  of  a 
native  dialect  in  the  acquisition,  of  a  second  dialect. 
Four  groups  of  subjects  were  used:  .  five  White  preschool 
children  from  an  integrated  nursery  school,  five  Black 
preschool  children  from  a  Head  Start  program,  five  White, 
middle-class  16-,  17-,  and  l8-year-olds,  and  iive  Black 
,  16-,  17-,  and  18-years  olds  from  the  University  of 
«  Cincinnati's  Upward  Bound  Program.    Subjects  listened  to  a 
tape  of  twenty  sentences,  ten  in  Black  dialect  and  ten  in 
A  standard  English,  and  were  asked  to  repeat  what  they 

heard.     The  changes  or  errors  were  evaluated  according  to 
the  nine  factors  listed  by  Baratz  (1969) .     The  study  found 
■that!  .  (1)  native  speakers  can  reproduce  their  own  dialect 
better  than  non-native  speakers;   (2)  each  group  experienced 
a  significant  amount  of  interference  from  their  native 
dialect  in  an  attempt  to  speak  the  second  dialect;    (3)  both  > 
groups  at  the  same  age  level  made  approximately  the  same 
number  of  changes  with  their  native  and  second  dialects; 
and  (4)  neither  Blacv  nor  White  children  are  usually 
bi-dialectal,  but  competency  increases  with  age. 

Index  codes    1  23  81 
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273    C»»««J5Jfje5?5rAJerc!iAcil  of  Churches ,  Inc.  Rochester,  New  York. 

project  Head  Start  and  the  Culturally  Deprived  in  Rochester,  Hew 
vrirkl  'ft  studv  Of  Participating  and  Non-Participating  Families  in 
•   A?eSs  servSd^b?  Pro jSStBSid  Start  in  Rochester.  Pinal  Report., 
ii4p. 

A  communiiv  profile  of  Rochester,  N.f.  cites  history, 
prSSSStcoSnunity  Characteristics,  and  current  improvement 
p^SIJSSsaithiy  relate  to  fcultural  ««P[ivation  and  an 

antl-DOverty  program.    To  determine  what  effects   

historical!  economic    political,  ecolog^ical,  and  spcial 
fJ?lSS  hSie  u?SS  SiSd  Start  cliildren,  matched  groups  of 
eight  Head  Start  families  and  eight  non-Head  start  families 
were  interviewed  concerning  attitudes  toward  political 
?S"iiS,  policS;  chS?Sh,  and  Head  Start  and  concerning 
SSplStStions  fSf  their  children's  Head  Start  particijation, 
for  the  anti-poverty  program,  ana  for  t£«  "iSritv 
factors  including  educational  levels,  speech  clarity, 
socialization,  family  relationships,  home  condition 
financial  status,  and  mobility  were  also  asked  *52»»t. 
cSHclSsions  were  that  Head  Start  <Si<S  not  r«;S»»„S5l^  SSI?  an 
severely  cuturally  deprived.    Recommendations  were  that  an 
SSti-poverty  program  stress  increase  in  inconei.J»»Sh., 
increased  use  be  made  of  indigenous  PJ"?SSi4S5*^«5S  Jhat 
St*"  families  be  compensated  for  PaniciP*"°S'  ^^^^ 
realistic  evaluation  be  made  of  current  programs. 

index  codes  81    16  7 

274    Chaplan,  Abraham         Platoff,  Joan.   

iJJSSSoSf^S'LSSMSSJSUSSt  ??;||i"(H..J  St.rt)^in,0is.jv.„t.,e<. 
Ar&as  of  New  York  City-Summer  1967.  Evaluation  of  New  Yorji  city 
Title  I  Educational  Projects  1966-67. 
I20p. 

-•^-'196^.  p?S5?S2®lvaluation  of^the  .967  summer  Head  Start 

Program  examines  data  in  these  are*! *  ^i}^  gSSfE;"  , 
functioning;   (2)  student  gains  and  school  readiness;  (3) 
parent  involvement;  and  (4)  ancillary  "ryices. 
/  report  evaluates  720  classrooms  which  contained  23,000 

/  Sh!ld?en  Sid  utilized  51  sunervisors,  260  head  teache 

728  group  teachers,  and  8,100  subprofessional  staff. 
Methods  of  assessment  included  systematic  observation, 
questionnaires,  .and  interviews.    Also  used  as  sources  of 
?Sf5?SStion  were  intelligence  tests  given  to  g_ JJ!g»»f P^®  .  • 
of  the  students,  surveys  of  staff  Jiles,  and  go*5fl_C;-^_ 
^Education  Head  Start  files  and  meetings  with  Je**  sS*£JS' 
fS?"5iior8,  and  Parent  grouos.  ,Hjjy  o'  J»»e  jcj5J^J«;f 
for  assessment  are  found  in  the  appendixes.  °' 
thJ  data  indicate  that  the  Program  .was  successful  in 
achieving  its  stated  aims.     Conclusions  are  discussed  and 
fSSsSSeSdations  made  .in  terms  of  administration  and 
SSSmunicatibnV  staffing,  equipment  and  space,  program 

SS?J?Ls?^^SSi'SSJSbi!???^Si°?lir^r4sS!?J=SiASJ-m2;55?id 

only  in  a  follow-up  study, 
index  codes     1  15  12'  21  20  83 
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275  Charms,  Verhon;  Butts,  Bobbye. 

State  University  of  New  York.  Urban  Center.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  Family  Education  Project,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  Urban 
Community  college  Project  Series,  Number  3. 
65p. 

1971.  ED054278 

Th^  Family  Education  Project  in  Brooklyn  was  designed  to 
involve  selected  volunteer  families  of  children  enrolled 
in  Head  Start.    The  original  proposal  foresaw  a  project  of 
three  years'  duration,  with  three  separate  groups  of 
families  part,icipating,  so  that  comparative  measurements 
could  be  taken  on  the  children  in  each  cycle,  as  well  as 
on  the  other  familyc members .    However,  the  project  was 
never  renewed  and  only  lasted  a  year.    The  core  of  the 
program  itself  eonsisted  of  coursed  for  the  adults  and  a 
variety  of  educational  activities  for  all  members  of  the 
famiM^s.     In  this  evaluation  report,  various  aspects  of 
the  program  are  described  and  analyzed!    the  problem 
areas,  the  staff,  the  budget,  etc..    Some  of  the  a 
conclusions  of  the  report  aret     (1)  public  assistance 
families  are  interested  in  and  will  participate 
«  successfully  in  an  educational  skills  program  Leading  to 

gainful  employment  and  can  thereby  become  fully 
.self-sustaining;  (2)  parents  will  surmount  formidable 
obstacles  to  participate  in  an  education  program  which 
they  are  convinced  has  value  for  them;  and,  (3) 
self -awareness,  confidence,  appearance,  and  family 
relationships  are  improved.  ^  . 

Index  cc>des    1  15  81 

276  Chertow,  Doris  s. 

Project  Head  start:  The  Urban  and  Rural  Challenge. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  29 (ll-A) t4082. 
HS100068 

This  dissertation  presents  a  comparative  analysis  of  Head 
Start  projects  functioning  during  the  1966-7  school  year 
in  both  upstate  New  York  urban  and  rural  school 
districts.    Objectives  includet    identification  of  the 
social  and  educational  aims  of  the  Head  start  program; 
isolation. of  the  demographic,  socio-economic,  and 
political  variables  that  affect  project  administration  in 
communitiTes  characterized  by  differing  degrees  of 
urbanization;  and  analysis  of  urban-rural  factors  in 
program  inputs  and  outputs. 


/ 
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277  Ch.etjjn^  HilliarJ^E. ,  Jr^  ?Sc!^Eaet  Baton  Rouge,.  Louisiana.  ^ 
BffSStiSSnJiJ  Sf  thS^.iS  Start  Pr^  in  Enhancing  School 
Readiness  of-  Culturally  Deprived  Children. 

TO  studJ^iSriffect  of  a  6-weeJc  Head  Start  P"?"" 
school  readiness  of  81  culturally  deprived  children  in  East 
Baton  Rouge^arish,  Louisiana,  compiirisons  were  made 
bStSSenheSd  start  and  nonculturally  deprived  children.  IQ 
scores  and,  cultural-sociological-economical  status 
influence  upon  school  readiness  were  studied.    All  children 
involved  were  given  the  primary  «?ntal  abilities  test 
(PMA),  Which  measures  verbal  meaning,  """^er  facility, 
.     perceptual  speed,  and  spatial  relations.  .  PJ^etesta  and 
pSitteiti  wire  given  to*^Hoad  start  children.    Both  Head 
start  and  control  groups  were  tested  at  the  beginning, 
iidSlerand  2nd  of"hS"i?it  scjool  year.  '^Control  Group  I 
(28  miAdle  and  upper  class  whit*  and  negro  children, 
■Stchid  With  thi^SSad  start  srouto  by  age  -and  geographical 
iocai.By  was  used  to  see  bow  well' head  start  children  could 
i?"5!imitl  thS  schoSl  capacity  6r  IQ  of^the  nonculturally 
deprived.    Control  Group  II  was.iSade  up  of  126  classroom 
Seers  scores  (86.56  to  99.53)  froi  the  beginning^of  the 
SfSlraS  tS  the  end  Of  the  first  s"chool  yW'»,P«  greatest 
gains,  as  measured  by  PHA  subtests,  were        the^areas  of 
perceptual  speed  and  number  facility.    During  their  first 
term  in  school,  gains  were,  in  these  same  areas.  Therefore, 
ummA  aVar^  had  a  BOBitive  influence  on  school  rt'^diness., 
SlthoSeh  K  Sid  not  eSible  the  cS^  deprived  children 

to  reach  the  school  readiness  level  ^pf  the  nonculturally 
deprivid.        ^  .  •        .  ,\  ■  _ 

Index  codes    1  24  81 . 
Chesterfield,^Ray^^^^^  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

Chicago  Board  of  Education..  Chicago,  J lofiK 
Project  Head  start.  Report  on  the  Prekindergarten  Program,  1965. 

TtiiB  repS?"iists  the  goals  of  the  Head  Start  project  and 
describes  its  organization  and  procedures.    A  orief, 
introduction  describes  the. need  for  Preschool  education  in 
Chicago  and  'past  and  pres-ent^programs  which  jay*  attempted 
to  ma«t  the  need.     The  report  describes  the  children's 
SSciJl^'SdSSSSSiic^SepriSation.     More  atten^ 
IB  Given  to  personnel,  such  as  staff  sexection  ana 
tJaining.  various  components  of  a  team  of  teaching  aides. 
iSd  thS'ideStif iSation  and  services  of  volunteers.  The 
document^escribes  the  school  room,  the  Pattern  of  daily 
aetivitiAB.  and  the  purpose  and  structure  of  curriculum 
SSd  Sf  ipSciJl  fiSld^trlpi:    in  addition,  the  report  gives, 
a  description  of  the  program's  health  services.     A  section 
on  the  evaluation  'program  discusses  results  ba»eed  on 
S?et!!t8  and  posttests,  observations  of  jany  personnel 
involved,  and  .health  reports.    The  report  contains 
iiSJSrS!!  illustrations  of  children,  toys,  and  equipment. 
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Chicago  univ.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  center.  Chicago, 
Zllincis. 

Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center,  The  University  of 

Chicago.  Annual  Report,  1966-1967. 

227p. 

1967.  ED023445 

This  docunent  contains  six  studies  concerned,  prismarily, 
with  the  effect  of  maternal  influences  and  attituoes  on 

Bretchool  children.     The  subjects  were  lower  oblass  \ 
•greet,  whites,  and  Seminole  Indians.    The  titles  of\the 
studies  are  as  follows:   (A)  Maternal  influences  Upon  ^ 
Development  of  Cognition,   (B)  Maternal  Antecedents  of 
Intellectual  Achievement  Behaviors  in  Lower  Class  Preschool 
Children,    (C)  cognitive  interaction'  Between  Teacher  and 
Pupil  in  a  Preschool  Setting,    (D)  The  Interaction  of 
Intelligence  and.Behavior  as  One  Predictor  of  Early  School 
Achievement  in  Working  Class  and  Culturally  Disadvantaged,, 
Head  Start  children,  lE)  Comparative  Use  of  Alternative 
Modes  for  Assessing  Cognitive  Development  in  Bilingual  or 
Non-English  speaking  Children,  and  (F)  Socialization  into 
the  Role  of  pupil. 

Principal  Authorx     Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
Index  codes  99  83 
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Chicago  University.  Chicago  Early,  Education ^Research  Center. 
Chicago,  Illinois.'  ^  > 

Predicting  School  Outcomes  From  Observations  of  Child  Behavior  m 
riassrooms. 


19?3. 


ED128426 

A  modified  Monteseori  nursery  school  program  operating  in 
a  private  urban  school  serving*  a  racially  heterogeneous 
population  was  evaluated.    The  project  called  for 
investigating  the  educational  effects  of  the  program  on 
both  Head  Start  and  middle-class  children.     The  impression 
was  that  ohildten  participated  in  the  project 
differentially.    That  is,  they  had  unique  patterns  of  work 
and  >play  when  they  were  given  a  choice  of  different 
activities.    The  evaluation  procedures  spanned  the  entire 
school  year.    Tests  were  administered  to  a  total  sample  of 
56 ^children,  divided  equally  by  social  class  during  the 
first  and  last  month  of  the  school  Vear.     The  classroom 
observations  were  recorded  for  a  subset  of  this  group, 
which  contained'  43  children.     This  sample  of  43  children 
was  also  equally  divided  by  social  class.     Each  Head  Start 
child  was  pair-matched* to  the  extent  possible  on  age,  sex, 
classroom.,  and  previous  school  experience  with  a  middle- 
class  child.    .Twenty  six  of  these  ch4.1dren  were  above  four 
ears  of  age  and  received  the  Wechsler  Preschool  and 
rimary  Scale  of  Intelligence  and  the  stanf ord-Blnet ,  L. 
N.     The  remaining  children  received  the  Merrill  Palmer 
Scale  of  Mental  Tests  and  the  Stanf  ord-Blnet .  Classroonl 
observations  were  conducted  during  the  peri^od  between 
testings.     Findings  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
observational  data,  the  test  data,  and  the  relationship 
between  ttve  two. 

Prlncl^il  Authors!  Alfred  L.  Karlson;  Susan  S.  Stodolsky. 
Index  tiodes     1  13  24  83 
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1. 

Child  Development  Associate  Consortium.  Washington,  D.C. 
Toward  an  Assessment  system:  Efforts  to  April  30,  1974. 

7p.  HS200530 

^  ^*'This  booklet  provides  information  on  the  field  test  of  a 

prototype  competency-based  CDA  assessment  system.-   The  CpA 
eonsortium  believes  that  a  local  assessment  team  is  the 
key  to  a  valid  assessment.     The  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  assessment  team  members  are  described  here. 

Index  codes    2  12  82 

Children  First,   Inc.  Washington ,  D.C.  -  p«„«,.4. 
Head  Start  Home-Based  Programs:  A  Prfeliminary  Report. 

l97fi^'  HS200804*^ 

Results  of  a    976  nationwide  telephone  survey  conducted  for  • 
,  the  Office  of  Child  Development  are  designed  to  show  the 
extent  of  services  to  the  handicapped  i^n^Hfa^  Start 
programs.     Data  cover  distribtuion  of  handicapped  children 
in  programs,  their  distribution  in  5o"e-5*S*2  •5?..- 
cenler-based  options,  the  distribution  of  home-based 
options  in  Head  Start,  numbers  of  children  moving  from 
home-based  to  center-based  options  or  a^ttending  centers  in 
addition  to  home-based  programs,  and  sources  of  staff 
training. 

index  codes     1     8     9  12  20  83     .  4 

Children  First,  Ihc.  Washington,  D.C.  «^  ^ 

Status  of  the  Home-Based  Effort  Within  Head  Start. 
60p. 

1977.  ED153730  .      .  o 

This  Status  report  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  

iSJprehensive  picture  of  Head  Start  home-based  programs 
which  aimed  at  helping  parents.  PJ^ovide  children  with  the 
same  kinds  of  activities  and^ support  in  their  own  homes 
that  children  would  receive  An' any  ^Jjaiity  child 
development  center.     Data  was  collected  through:  U) 

Children  (1st)  First,  inc.'s  telephone  survey  of  56   

home-based  programs,  and  (2)   20  site  visits   (two  to  three 
days  each)  to  selected  Head  Start  home-based  PfOffajs^^. 
conducted  by  CFI  staff  and  consultants,     survey  findings, 
as  well  as  insights,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
based  on  these  findings  and  input'  from  national  and 
regional  Office  of  Child  Development  (CCD)  staff  members. 
Site  visitors,  consultants  and  the  staffs  of  the  Home 
Start  Training  Centers   (HSTC)   comprise  the  report. 
Appendices  include  lists  of  Home  Start  Training  centers? 
Head  Start  site  visit  consultantsy  home-based  programs 
VititedTand  examples  of  the  forms  used  in  the  survey. 

Index  codes    1    9  12  20  82  . 
284   '"""gSiJlgJsgiJ  i£?S»jA  ^|?5S=?ial-Kotor  and  Academic  Measure,  for 

HS200531 

In  this  study,  the  authors  sought  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  perceptual  notor  development  and 
academic  development.     Inspection  of  the  collected  data 
indicated  that  the  Shape-0  Ball  Test  correlated 
sionif icantly  with  cojnposite  teacher  ratings,  but  not  with 
the  Otis-Leinon  MAT.-  ?r;ese  results  disagree  with  previous 
research  per formed" by  the  authors  in  which  higher 
cS??elations  were  found  between  the  Shape-0  Ball  Test  and 
both  criterion  measures. 
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285  Chor&stj  Sherwood  B;  et  al. 

Wakoff  Reaearch  Center.  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
An  Evaluation  pf  the  Effects  of  a  Summer  Head  Start  Program. 
82p. 

~  ^  —  ED014327^  . 

This  project  was  conducted  to  Investigate  the  effect  upon 
disadvantaged  children  of  a  Head  Start  program  an4  the 
after-effect  of  that  program  on  the  subjects'  subsequent 
performance/ In  kindergarten  and  first  grade.     Keasures  of 
aptitude  and  achievement  were  taken  during  the  first  two 
weeks  and  last. two  weeks  of  the  eight  week  Hea^^H&tart 
program,  during  the  third  month  of  th,e  subjects'  first 
year  of  formal  school,  at  the  completion  of  tl|at  first 
year,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  'second  year 
o<f  school.    Results  of  testing  during  the  Head  Start 

grogram  showed  substantival  gain  in  all  performance  areas 
etween  the  two, testing  periods^     No  control  group  was 
used.    Therefore,  no  experimentally  based  conclusion  could 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  gain  was  due  to  the  Head  Start 
experience  or  to  a  simple  passage  of  time  and  resulting 
general  development.     Measures  of  performance  after  the 
subjects  entered  school  showed  no  significant  gains  by 
Head  Start  pupils  over  non-Head  3tart  pupils.     The  only 
real  distinction  was  In  school  attendance,  in  which  Head 
Start  pupils  did  better.     The  fact  that  the  experimental 
.subjects  showed  high  gains  during  the  Head  Start  program 
but  failed  to  evidence  such  gains  In  the  formal  school 
situation  was  explained  In  part  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  children  were  emotionally  unready  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Head  Start  program  to  be  tested  by  relative  strangers 
In  unfamiliar  surroundings •     It  is  hypothesized,  > 
therefore,  that  the  children  scored  uncharacteristically 
low. 

Index  codes     1  15  17  19  21  82 

286  Ciclrelll,  Victor  6.  . 

.The  Relevance  of  the  Regression  Artifact  Problem  the 
Westlnghotjise-Ohlo  Evaluation  of  Head  Start:  A. Reply  to  Campbell 
and  Eflebacher. 

Int  Hellmuth,  Jerome.  Disadvantaged  Child:  III.  Compensatory, 
Education:  A  National  Debate.  New  York:  Brunner/Hazel,  1970. 
p. 211-215. 

HS200455 

In  this  reply  to  a  paper  by  Campbell  and  Erlebacher  on  the 
biasing  effects*  of  matching  or  covarlance  teclULlques  in  ex 
post  facto  or  guasl-^exper imental  evaluations  xf 
compensatory  education  programs,  the  author  defends  the 
analyses  of  the  1969  Westlnghouse/Ohlo  study  of  Head 
Start.     The  Westlnghouse/Ohlo  study  used  the  Holllngshead 
Index  of  socioeconomic  status  as  the • covarlate . 
Describing  the  Head  Start  and  (Control  populations  sampled, 
the -author  states  that  the  conditions  in  tlie  Westinghouse 
study  do  not  imply  a  bias  from  regression  effects  which 
would  be  large  enough  to  alter  significantly  the  negative 
outcomes  of  the  Westinghouse  study.     The  feasibility  of 
true'  experiments,  as  proposed  by  Campbell  and  Erlebacher, 
is  questioned. 

Index  codes     2  12  21  Q2 


Reply  to  the  Report  Analysis; 
^     Harvard  Educational  Review,  1970, 


287   xCiclrelll,  Victor  G.;  et  al. 

X       The  Impact  of  Head  Start:  A 

40  (1)  :105-129. 

HS  20007  2 

This  is  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Smith  and  Bissell  on  the 
impact  of  Head  Start  in  which  the  authors  dispute  both  the 
criticisms  of  the  Westinghouse  methodology  and  the 
^e-analysls  of  the  data. 
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268  Clcirelli^^Victor^G.jjt^al.^^^^^  Primary-Grade  Children  on  the  Revised 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguist ic^Abili ties . 
Psychology  in  the  Schools,   1971,  8 ( 3 ) » 240-246 . 
BJ041333 

Results  of  the  Study  indicate  that  the  strongest  abilities^ 
of  the  children  graduated  from  Head  Start  centers  are  least 
correlated  with  readiness  and  ach'ievement ,  while  their 
,    weakest  abilities  are  most  correlated.     The  abilities  that 
are  highly  related  to  school  achievement  are  those  in  which 
"  they  sr.ow  the  greatest  deficiency. 

Index  codes     1  21  81 

269  Circirelli,   Victor  G.  ,         ^      r  «     -  e*.»-*. 

Transactional.  Evaluation  in  a  National  Study  of  Head  Start. 

In:  Rippey,  R.  .»-«,  ed.  Studies  in  Transactional  Evaluation. 

Berkeley,  California:  McCutchan;  1973.  p. 142-156. 
HS200071  I 
This  'is  a  discussion  of  tha  use  of  transactional 
evaluation  techniques  in  national  summative- evaluations 
subh  as  the  Westinghouse/Ohio  University  national 
evaluation  of  ^ead  Start. 

Index  codes     2  12  32 

Cicirelli,  Victor  G.  '  ,  « 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

290 

Claiborne  County  School  District.  Port  Gibson     Mississippi . 

Interpersonal  Relations  and  Reading  Improvement.  Project 

Evaluation. 

1969.  ED050908 

A  series  of  programs  in  Claiborne  County,  Mississippi, 
designed  to  improve  interpersonal  relations  and  preschool 
and  first-grade  reading  instruction  was  evaluated.  Part 
of  a  plan  designed  to  aid  majority  Negro  rural  isolated 
school  districts,  these  programs  consisted  of  (1) 
mservice  training  for  teachers,    (2)   a  preschool  readiness 
program  using  the  Readimobile  unit,    (3)   the  utilization  of 
Open  Court  Correlated  Language  Arts  Progiram  for  reading 
improvement,  and  (4)  the  Ojemann  Program  teaching  human 
behavibr  understanding.     Data  were  collected  on  these 

Srograms  and  treated  l?y  various  statistical  methods, 
ajor  results  of  the  analysis  revealed  that   (1)   there  was 
a  Significant  increase  in  196^-69  preschool  readiness 
scores  when  compared  to  1967-68  scores,    (2)  participants 
of  the  Readimobile  prograin  scored  at  a  significantly 
higher  level  on  readiness  testp  than  did  Headstart 
participants,    (3)  the  reading  achievement  of»first  graders 
did  not  increase  significantly,   (4)  the  relationships 
between  readiness  scores  and  first-grade  achievement 
scores  was  significantly  higher  in  1968-69  than  in 
previous  years,    (5)   students  showed  a  significant  increase 
in  the  application  of  th^  causal  approach  to  human 
behaviorT  and  (6)  teachers  rated  "parental  support"  as 
their  most  pressing  problem  and  "motivation  to  learn"  as 
their  least  pressing  concern.     AppendixejB  and  tables  are 
included. 
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291    ^^*'^^gJJ4j.nal^A?titude  Differences  Assoc^ted  with  Involvement  in 
Project  Head  Start.  , 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1966,  27  (7-a; : 2063 . 
HS100073 

This  study  investigated  the  influence  of  school-home 
programs  for  the' deprived  on  attitudes  toward  education 
and  the  school. 
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292  Clark f  Ann  D. 

A  Longitudinal  Znve.8tlgatlon  of  Selected  Characteristics  in  an 
Economically  Disadvantaged  and  Nondlsadvantated  Head  Start 
Population. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  30 (12-A) :  5310. 
HS100074 

This  study  investigated  the  relationship  of  auditory 
discrimination  ability  to  socioeconomic  status  in  young 
children  without 'previous  school  experience,  and  the 
effect  of  a  language  based  program  on  this  relationship. 

Zndex  codes    l  13  23  83 

293  Clark,  Carlean  M. 

Affects  of  the  Project  Head  Start  and  Title  I  Pre-School  Programs 
on  Vocabulatory  and  Reading  Achievement  Measured  at  the 
Kindergarten  andyFourth  Grade  Levels. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  Znternational,  1979,  40 (4-A) :1831-1B32. 
>  HS200641 

There  ard  currently  two  preschool  programs  available  to 
Detroit  area  children — Project  Head  Start,  implemented  in 
1965,  and  Title  Z  Pre-School,  implemented  in  1972.  These 
programs  share  .similar  curriculum  plans  and  both  place 
specific  emphasis  on  the  development  of  positive 
self-concepts  for  theit  participants.    The  programs  vary  in 
their  admittance  requirements.    Participants  in  the  Project 
Head  Start  program  must  be  products  of  a  poverty  level 
income  family.    Title  I  Pre-School,  however,  accepts  all 
children  who  test  to  re  educationally  deprived,  regardless 
of  socioeconomic  background.    The  following  conclusions 
were  suggested  by  the  analyses  6f  datat    1.    The  Project 
Head  Start  program  appeared  to  have  a  positive  impaOt  on 
program  participants  at  both  the  kindergarten  and  fourth 
grade  levels.    2.    Participants  in  the  Tit;.e  Z  P^e-&chool 
program  appeared  to  make  no  significant  gains  over 
,   non-participants  at  either  the  kindergarten  or  fourth  grade 
level.     3.    No  significant  difference  was  measured  between 
the  Project  Head  start  or  Title  I  Pre-School  programs. 

Zndex  codes  81    1  11  21 

294  Clark,  Verncvn  L.;  Oraham,  Frank  P.  • 

The  case  for  Black  College  Sponsorship  of  Head  Start  Programs. 
Journal  of  Negro  Education,  1975,  44  (4)  1 476-461. 
HS200075 

Rationale  supporting  the  case  for  black  college 
sponsorship  of  Head  Start  programs  is  presented.  The 
authors  assert  that  black  institutions  of  higher  learning 
shoUld  champion  the  cause  of  black  education.    These  - 
inytitatiohs  would  be  the  most  .familiar  with  factors  germane 
to  education  of  Blacks.     The  presence  of  a  Head  Start 
population  on  black  college  cafnpuses  would  stimulate  more 
substantive  research  on  basic  educational  issues  of 
relevance  to  blacks  and  educators.     An  on-site  program  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  developing  self-concept  of  the 
children  and  would  provide  an  a'sset.  to  teacher  edubation 
programs.     Practiqum  experiences  could  be  more  easily 
observed,  planned,  coordinated,  and  evaluated.  Black 
sponsorship  of  Head  Start  programs  could  offer  to  Head 
Start  staff  and  children  the  resources  of  the  college's 
faculty  and  facilities,  as  well  as  maintain  relationships 
with  the  community  the  school  serves. 
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295  Clark,  Vernon  L.j  Johnston,  Sonya  P.,  comp. 

North  Carolina  University.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
Description  of  Projects:  Developing  Strategies  for  integrating  and 
Delivering  Services  to  Handicapped  Children  in  Head  Start 
Programs.  « 
359p. 

1974.  ED136505 

Provided  are  separate  reports  oh  14  Head  Start  programs 
offering  strategies  for  iiftegrating  and  delivering 
services  to  handjrcapped  children.     Information  is  ?iven  on 
programs  in  the  following  locations:  ^Brighton,  Colorado; 
Lawrence,  Kansas:  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Portland,  Maine; 
Cooperstown,  New  York;  Crow  Agency.  Montana;  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  Bristol,  Florida;  Tucson,  Arizona;  Portage, 
Wisconsin;  Seattle,  Washii>gton;  Chapel 
Carolina;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;,  and  ^tigler,  Oklahoma. 

Reports  usually  include  sections  on  the  project's  

philosophy;  intervention  strategy   (such  as  handicapping 
conditions  served,  geographical  area  served,  recruitment, 
screening  and  diagnostic  procedures,  plan  for  integration, 
daily  a'ctivities.  services,  parent  involvement ,  and  staff 
training);  staff  roles  and  skills   (job  titles  and 
responsibilities);  and  community  and  regional  Resources. 
Program  plan  outlines  which  cpver  the  target,  9oal, 
outcome  objectives,  activities,  and  evaluation  are  also 
provided  for  most  of  the  programs. 

.  Ihdex  codes     1     8.  20  81 

296  Clasen,^Robert^E.;jt^al..^^^^^^^^  Effectiveness  6f  Two  Types  of 

Preschool  Compensatory  Programming.  ^r>^a\.Ar^^  Anc 

Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1969,  62  (9) :401-405 . 
B  i3  0  0  5  7  0\ 

This  article  ^s" from,  a  special  8-part  series,  describing 

the  individual  sujnmer  experiences  of  79  typical  elementary 
teachers. 

Index  codes     1  13  81  ^ 

29*!    Clayborn,  Carmen  Webb. 

Arkansas  University.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  , 

A  Study  of  a  Clinician  Designed  Language  Screening  Test  for 

Headstart  Children.  (Thesis). 

19/'7  HS200878  ^ 

'This  research  examined  one  aspect  of  the  validity  of  an  orig 
screening  instrument.     The  study  investigated  the  aPPropriat 
cut-off  score  of  23  for  identifying  3-year  old,  4-year  old  a 
subjects  in  need  of  language  assessment.     The  test  was  compp 
items  from  the  Utah  Test  of  Language  Development  (1967),  the 
c5m??eheSSi6!l  of  Language  (1973?,  and  informal  observations 
screening  items.     The  subjects  were  57  5  Head  Start  children 
administered  the  test  from  September  1975  Jo  October  1976. 
indicated  that  23  is  an  adequate  score  to  identify  5-year  oi 
referral.     The  data  suggest  that  14  is  an  appropriate  cut-o£ 
olds  and  21  is  the  recommended  cut-off  score  for  4-y*ar  old* 
indicated  that  the  screening  tool  should  be  reorganized  and 
deleted  where  utilized  with  3-year-old  and  4-year-old  subjec 
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298  Cl«v«land,  Patsy. 

A  Haad  Start  for  Patsy.  -   ^  . 

Amarlcan  Education!  October  1969.  p. 19. 
HS100535    .  . 
In  this  one-page  article,  a  Head  Start  volunteer  recoun'^s 
her  experiences  in  the  classroonr.    She  describes  the 
reaction  of  three  students,  Lisa,  Joann  and  Gertie, ^to  the 
Head  Start  environment.    Lisa  was  able  to  overcome  her  , 
temper  tantrums,  Joann  her  reluctance  to  join-  in  ^ames, 
and  Gertie  her  inability  to  pay  attention  for  extended 
^  periods  of,  time.  . 

'Index  codes    3  19  82 

299  Cline,  Karviin;  Dickey,  Marguerite. 

Howard  Univ.ersity.  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Evaluation  and  Follow-up  Study  of  Summer  1966  Head  Start 
Children  in  Washington,  D..C. 

1968.-  BD020794  ^     .  ■ 

The  experimental  gro^up  in  this  study  was  112  kindergarten 
4,  children  from  11  Head  Start  centers.     In  order  to  assesf 

the  value  of  the  Head  Start  program,  the  loeasurement  of 
•  ■  the  exp»rimentai  group  -taken  diHring  the  Fall  was  ccmpared 

to  a  melisurement  of  non-Head  Start  kindergarten  children 
tested  iabout  the  same  tine.    At  least  four  months  after 
.  the  pretesting,  posttests  were -administered-.^  The  pretest 

battery  consisted  of  the  Stanf ord-Rinet  (S-Bl  and  two, 
forms  or  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (PPVT>-.  The 

fosttest  battery  consisted  of  (1)  S-B,   (2).  PPVTr  both 
orms,    (3)  The  Behaviar  Inventory,  ^nd  /4')  the 
Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test.    The  most  significant 
results  were  (1)  no  ^differences  were  found  between  the 
scores  of  the  experimental  group  and  the  scores  of  the 
control  groupr   (2)  the  children  showed  significant 
improvefiTent  between  pretest  and  posttest  periods  only  on 
the  redeptive  form,  of  the.  PPVT,   (3)  the  children 
consistently  demonstrated ^higher  scores.on  the  S-B  than  on 
the  receptive  PPVT,  and.  (4)  the  performance  of  the, 
kindergarten  children  appeared  to  be  affected  by  which 
school  they  attended  and  whdoh  teacher  presided  in  the 
classroom.    Also  160  Head  Start  children,  who  were  too 
young  to  start  kindergarten,  were  tested  in  their  homes- 
'  and  Will  be  used  for  a  follow-up  study. 
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BiacKsburg , 


1980 


"^"®Vi?|i)[iS  Poiytlchiic  institute  and  Sta^«  University 

secondarv  Analvsis  Of  the  Data  From  the  Evaluation  of  the 
t?SS2i?ion  Of  Slid  staft  Children  into,  Public  Schools.  Executive 
Summary. 
42p. 

The  results  of  the  secondary  analysis  of  data  obtained  in  ^ 
study  of  Head  Start  graduates  in  the  public  schools  are 
summarized  in  this  report.     Due  to  unforeseen  ^ae^an 
circumstances s  the-  original  longitudinal  refeear 3h  design 
was  not. fully  implemented,  and  the  study  was  constrained  to 
one.  administration  of  a  test  ba.ttery^to  fifst-grade 
students.     The  primary  analyses  of  that  data  are  rjporte.d 
in  "A  National  Survey  of  Head  Start  Graduates  and/Jheir 
Peers"   (ED  152.  422-423) :     it  is  recommended  that  both  the 
original  study  and  the  secondary  analysis  be- read 
sequentially  for  a  coherent  picture  of  the  full  study. 
Questions  aSdressed  in  the"  secondary  analysis  foqus  on  . 
(l)'Head  Start  curriculum  emphasis,   (2)  ethnic  composition 
if  families  served  by  Head  sUrt,'  (3.)   ethnic  comoosition  of 
staff  participating  in  Head  Start,    (4)  Head  Starl  Center 
sponsorino  organizations,   (5)  parent  involve'?®'}^  i?^"®*? 
Start,   (6)  prescnool  experiences  of  children  who  did.not 
attend  Head 'Start,     7)  performance  of  Head  Start  children 
in.  public  schools,   (8) 'teacher  perceptions  of .Head  Start 


[9)   interrelationships  among  predictors  ot  child 
10)'  characteri?'.     s  of  high-income  Head  Start 
^1)  parent  chat •  ristics  associate*  with 
parent  invjlv«roont,  and  (ir     *ength  of  enrollment  as  a 
factor  in  child  outcomes.     ivi  cpnclusion,  main  results  of 
the  transitional  study  are^v  sumraariaed. 


children, 
outcomes , 
families , 
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301    Cline,Jarvin  G^iye|j,JJig  Institute  and  State  University .•  Blacksburg, 

Secondari^aiysis  of  the  Data  From  the  Evaluation  of  the 

Transiti«P^f  Head  Start  Children  Into  Public  Schools.  Final 

Report.  ^  . 

295p.  (ED2063B0). 

1980.  HS200439 

•*This  executive  summary  highlights  the  findings  of  a 
secondary  analysis  of  transition  data  obtained  in  a 
national  study  of  the  contribution  of  Head  Stait  to  the  . 
5?rformin'ce  oif  Head  Start  children  in  the  first  year  of 
pSblic  school  education-.     The  twelve  research  .questions 
focused  on  (1)  Head  start  curriculum  emphases,-  (2) ^ethnic 
composition  of  families  scfryed  by  Hea.d  Stirt,   (3)  ethnic 
composition  of  staff  participating  in  Head  Start,    (4)  He?d 
Start  center  auspices,    (5) . parent  involvement  in  Head 
Start,    (6) . preschool  experience  ofrhpn-Head  Start  ■ 
Children-,    (^)  performance  of  Head/Start  children  in 
publich  school,   (8)  teacher  perceptions  of  Head  Start 
children,.  (9)  a  model  of  interrelationships  among 
•  predictors  of  child  putcomes,     10)  characteristics  of  high 
iSaSirSSad  Start  families,    (11)  parent  9? aracteristics 
associated  with  parent  involvement,  and  (12)  length  of 
enrollment  as  a  factor  in  child  outcomes. 

index  codes     1  13  15  12  21  82> 
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2    Cloughr  j.  R.  _  .  »    .        ,  «  w  ' 

Compensatory  Education  Programmes;  A^Reyiow  of  Research. 
Australian  Journal  of  Education,  1972,  16  (3) : 262-278. 
HS200078 

This  is  a  review  of  compensatory  education  programs  for 
infants,  preschool  and  primary  children. 


Index  codes    1  13  82 
alg. 

y,  Linda  W.  ,  ^  ^• 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 


Coelen,  Craig. 
Coffey,  Linda  W. 


3    Cohen.  Bonnie  R.;  Yonkers,  Ann  H. 

RMC,  Incorporated.  Bethesda,  Haryland.  ^ 
Evaluations  of  the  War  on  Poverty:  Education  Programs.  RHC  Report 
146p. 

1969e  "ED041979 

*The  major  anti-poverty  educational  programs  are  evaluated 
m  this  report  by  comparing  those  operated  by  tiie  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  with  those  m  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (dHEW)  affecting  a 
similar  targef^populatlon.    A  comparison  of  OEO  Head  Start 
with  DHEW  Title  I  preschool  programs  indicated  that:  (1) 
Title  I  funds  at  local  level  are  spent  on  programs 
enrolling  a  lower  percentage  of  the  poor;   (2)  more  than 
three  fourths  of  Head  Start  participants  seemed  to  be 
receiving  medical  and  dental  examinations;   (3)  Head  Start 
. classes  are  approximately  half,  Title  I  class  size  and 
involve  a  larger  number  of  operating  personnel  per  class; 
and,   (4)  Head  Start  offers  A  variety  of.  preschool  services 
-   '  and  is  more  costly  than  Title. I.  A  comparison  of  OEO  and 

A.  DHEW  .Adult  Basic  Edu'cation  programs  revealed  that  in 

general  the  OEO  program  was  more  expensive  and  more 
employment-oriented  than  the  DHEW  program.    Relating  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Upward  Bound,  it  appeared  .that  most 
students  selected  .^rere  ujiderachievers  who  meet  income 
•  qualifications,  that  college  admission  rates  and  retention 

rates  among  enrollees  indicate  marked  program  success,  and 
'  that  the  program  ranks  as  one  of  the  more  successful  , 
^     anti-pq^rty  efforts. 

•   Index  codes    1  12  17  20  14  81 

14    Cohen,  Harcia  F.  .  -  ,      ^    .      ^  * 

.Effects  of  Cueing  and  Overt  Responding  in  Fil^ms  Designed  for 
Preschool  Children. 

t    16P.  '^.-^ 

1971.  FD067160  ^  ,  ,  ' 

Four  experimental  Super  8  mm  sound  motionNJ^cture  films 
were  designed  and  produced  for  presentatioih^ in  a  2x2x2 
factorial  research  model  to  test  the  effects  of  mode  of 
response  and  stimulus  conditions  in  films  for  preschool 
children.     Subjects  were  40  children  (22  males  and  18 
females)  m  a  Readstart  Program  in  San  Pedro,  California, 
divided  so  that  there  were  ten  m  each  treatment  condition 
and  five  in  each  age  group.     Findings ^revealed  a 
significant  difference  (p.  05)  dn  favor  of  those  groups 
receiving  trlutments  m  which  an  overt  response  was 
required.     It:  was  also  found  that  the  developmental  age 
effected  the  cueing  variable  in  diyerse  ways  at  upper  and 
lower  levels  of  preoperation.     The  results  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  Piaget's  construct  of  the  preoperational 
learner. 

Index  codes     1  13  26. 21  83 
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305  poh«n,^Shirlej.^  Children  With  Handicaps  Into  Early  Childhobd  Education 

Prosrans • 

Children  Today,  1975,  4(1)»15-17. 
HS200079 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  integrating 
handicapped  children  in  preschool  programs  such  as  Hjaa 
Start.  '^The  feelings  of  both  the  handicapped  children^as 
veil  as  the  regular  children  and  teachers  are  explored. 

Index  codes    1    8  82  > 

306  Cohnstaedt,  Martin  L.j  Irons,  Peter  H. 

Antioch  College.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.   . 

The  Ittpact  of  Operation  Head  Start  on  Greene  Coun^ty,  Ohio,  An 
'   Evaluation  Report. 

296p.  .  ' 

1966.  ED020772 

This  report  presents  a  description^of  the  impact  o£  the 
Summer  1965  fiead  Start  program  in^Greene  County,  Ohio,  on 
groups  of  persons  having  some  contact  with  it^    The  report 
does  not  attempt  to  assess  the  effect  the  program  had  on 
the  Children  participating  in  it.     Initial  sections  of  the 
report  provide  an  introduction,  describe  the  planning  of 
the  program,  and  describe  the  program  itself.  Subsequent 
sections  assess  the  reactions  ^f  the  families  of 
participating  children,  persorTrer'in  agencies  providing 
services  to  the  children,  personnel  in  the  sedical  and 
dental  program,  participating  and  nonparticlpatlng 
teachers,  elementary  school  principals,  school 
superintendents,  and  school  board  members.    A  final 
V    section  asseases  the  countywlde  impact  of  the  program. 
SIX  appendixes  present  additional  infoFmatlon  on  the 
teachers,  questionnaires  used  in  the  study,  a  f unwary 
report  of  the  medical  and  dental  evaluations,  and  program 
planning  materials. 

Index  codes    1    6  15  20  81 

307  Coker^^Hecla  g-^^  ^^g,  ,^^^3  Start  Supplementary  Trainee.. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1974,  35(7-A) i4l2l. 

HS200080 

'Conducted  to  determine  the  degree  of  personal  growth  of 
the  Head  Start  Supplementary  Trainee,  to  examine  the 
persistent  personal  characteristics  revealed  in  the 
trainee  profiles,  and  to  collect  descriptive  data  in  the  - 
program  on  institutional  change,  this  study  of  trainees  in 

the  Detroit  area  provides  some  measure  of  «*«qy*Sy^2£,  

inadequacy  of  the  training  program  and  offers  indications 
for  further  research  and  impllcatlonf  for  curriculum 
development  in  institutions  of  hlghe£  .^^ 
Background  information  on  the  Head  ftart  concept  and  the 
Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  program  is  provided 
along  wlh  a  description  of  the  Detroit  model.     Research  • 
literature  written  since  1962  is  reviewed.    Described  are 
the  method  of  study  and  procedures  used,  including  the 
programmatic  setting,  selection  of  trainees. 
Instrumentation,  procedures  for  datacglleclon,  data 
processing  and  analysis.     Data  wetnTTWrlved  from  profile 
analyses,  semi-structured  interviews,  statements  from  key 
personnel,  eligibility  lists,  and  other  program 
materials.     Included  In-  the  appendices  are  a  career 
development  plan,  forty  recommendations  of  the 
paraprof esslonal  training  project,  an  overview  of  « 
paraprof esslonal  training,  and  a  listing  of  training 
programs  available  to  Head  Start  aides. 

index  codes    1  12  83 
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300    Colaruaso,  Roirald  P.i  et  al.    '  ^  ^ 

Teacher  Effectiveness  in  Identifying  High-Risk  Kindergarten 
Children.  '  1 

Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities,  1979,  12  (10)  x 684-686.  .< 

EJ223  736  }  —'^p^.. 

Teacher  effectiveness  m  identifying  children  "at  risk**  fd4F^  ' 
'learning  problens  was  studied  with  five  Head  Start  ' 
teachers.'.  Results  showed  that,  after  training  in  classroom 
observation  techniques,  paraprof esslonal  teachers  are 
capable  of  identifying  developmental  delays  in  children. 

»  Index  "-'cod^s    1  12    8  81  • 

309  Colarusso,  Ronald;  et  al.       ^  '  .      .  , 

Predicting  Flrst-Orade  Achievement  Through  Formal  Testing  of 

5-Year-Old  Hlgh-Rlsk  Children.  ,  ^ 

Journal  of  Special  Education,  1980,  14  (3) : 355-363 . 

EJ234327  ,  ^  ^, 

;  The  predictive  abllitS^  of  10  developmental  variables 

measured  at  age  five  to  predict  academic  achievement  at  the 
end  of  first  grade  wits  studied  with  40  Head  Start 
children. 

•  ••  '   "  >■ 

Index  codes       '21  81   .  • 

310  Coller,  Aran  R.f  Guthrie,  D. 

.      Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Self -Concept  Measures!  An  Annotated  Bibliography, 
lip.     '  •«  , 

1971.  ED051305  , 

Twenty-sevAn  instruments  appropriate  for  measuring 
self-concept  in  children  from  the  preschool  level  through 
the  third  grade  are  l,lsted.     Information  concerning  the  « 
purpose  of  the  instruments  nature  of  the  materials,  groups 
for  which  it  is  intended,  administration,  scoring, 
interpretation,  and  standardization  are  included  when 
available,  together  with  the  source  from  which  the 
instrument  may  be  obtained'.    The  bibliography  is  seen  as  , 
an  initial  screening' "device  in  the  search  for  appropriate 
tests. 

'  ^  Index  codec    2  16  21  83 

'  -  #  • 

311  Collins,  Camilla./  '     „^        .        „    a       ^      «  . 

California  State  Department  of  Education.  Sacifamento,  California. 
The  Itinerant  Teacher.'^ 

lOp.  .  * 

.  19^0*  ED045191  ^ 

The  use  of  a  traveling  teacher  is  one  solution  to  the 

froblem  of  providing  on-the-spot  training  for  Head  start 
eachers  in  small  rural  communities ■ in  remote  regions  of 
northern  California.    The  State  Department  of  Education, 
funded  through  a  grant  to  Chlco  State, college ,  implemented 
a  staff  development  program  whose  chief  feature  was  use  of 
an  Itinerant  teacher  who  spent  one  week  in  each  of  eight  . 
classrooms  in  six  counties-.     In  addition  to  giving 
'   practical  helps  ih  class,  she  taught  a  workshop  course  for 
which  Chlco  granted  one  unit  of  lower  division  credit. 
The  classes  visited  differed  greatly  in  size*  structure, 
ethnic  composition  and  staff  background.    The  teacher 
responded  to  each  center's  particular  needs  and  wishes, 
working  with  both  teaching  and  no.nteachlng  personnel  to 
help  them  plan  and  evaluate  dally  activities,  arrange 
schedules'  and  room  organization,  use  classroom  and 
community  resources  more  creatively,  and  develop 
techniques  helpful  m  working  more  effectively  with 
children  and  parents.    The  :.tlnerant  teacher,  on  an 
extended  contract,  later  prepared  a  manual  to  be  used  in 
those  classrooms  where  she  had  worked.  Rftcommendatlons 
for  the  continuation  of  the  program  and  specific 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  are  made. 
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V  '  ■ 

312    «J«llig|iig2yS?"ciilld  Development  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C.  . 
Assessing  Innovations  in  Cniid  Development. 
82p.         .  J> 
197C.  HS200081 

An  analysis  of  evaluations  of  child  geyeioP'n^nj^j,^  ..^ 
innovations  was  condueted  using  the  Gilbert,  Light  and 
Hosteller  approach  to  rate  the  quality  of  the  innovation 
and  assess  the  methodology  of  Jhe  evaluation.    This  study 
focuses  on  the  effectiveness  of  child  dSl'^loP"®"^ 
innovations,  short  term* and  long-term  effects  on  intended 
beSSficia?i4s,  and  the  identification  of  improved  method, 
of  experimentation  and  evaluation.  »  Th?. descriptions  of 
innovations  include  10  randomized  and  i^^nonrandoraized 
controlled  field  trials,  including  Head^Start,  Head  Start 
Planned  Variation,  Follow^Through,  and  Head  Start 
Graduates  in  School,  New  Haven.     The  findings  are 
discussed  and  recommendations  are  offered.     The  appendix 
illustrates  how  intelligence  tests  were  used. 

Index  codes     1  20  12  21  84 

..'   313    Collins,  Raymond  C.  .  ^         ,  , .  .  b«-i4«« 

■  Home  Start  and  Its  Implications  for  Family  Policy. 

Children  Today,   1980,  9(2):12-15. 
E  J  2  3  0  7  5  "7 

This  article  prese.nts  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Home 
Start  Program,  a  description  of  the  program,  evaluation 
results,  dissemination  and  replication  outcomes,  and 
,   results  of  a  longitudinal  research  study  of  Home  Start. 
The  article  concludes  with  implications  for  family  policy 
as  inferred  from  findings  regarding  Home  Start.  . 

Index  codes     1     9  81     •  '  ' 

Collins,  Raymond  c.  „  , 

Princeton  University.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.      ^  « 
Children  and  Society:     Child  Development  and  Public  Policy. 
(Dissertation) .  ,      &  , 

183p.  ■  ^ 

1981.  -RS20O020  ,     ^_  ^.^^ 

This  dissertation  explores  the  role  of  science  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy  for  children.     The  author 

asserts  that  theoretic  understan-dings  of  how  children  

learn  and  develop  and  scientific  evidence  on  what  programs 
work  and  why  should  play  a  more  important  role  in  the 
fSrSulation'of  public  policy  for  children.     This  study 
examines  the  research  and  evaluation  data  concerning  Head 
Start,  Follow  Through  and  day  care  m  order  to  determine 
What  existing  scientific  eviience  reveals  about  successes 
and  failures.     Social  competence  rather  than  superior 

Serformance  IQ  tests  is  viewed  as  the  goal  of  child 
evelopment  and  early  education  programs. 

Index  codes     3  20  21  16  10  18  82 
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Colorado  State  Department  of  Education.  Denver,  Colorad.o. 

Colorado  Early  Childhood  Stydy. 

191P. 

1976.  ED134338 

The  Colore^do  State  Board  of  Education  allocated  Title  ZV-V 
funds  in  1'975  for  a  study  of  the  status  of  early  childhood 
education  in  Colorado.     The  purposes  of  the  study  were 
,/to:     (1)  gather  data  relevant  to  early  childhood  education 
on  the  status  of  all  .children  from  birth  through  age  5; 


(2)  id«ntify  needs  off^children  of  this  age  within  the 
stU^tei  and  (3r^  identify  and  suggest  possible  approaches  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  Colorado  children  in  this  age  group. 
This  study  is  intended  to  furniiSh  basic  data  that  can  be 
used  to  design  plans  to  serve  the  educational  and  child 
care  needs  of  children  from  birth  through  age  5*  This 
study  focuses  mainly  on  the  situation  of  children,  outside 
the  home,  that'  is,  in  prekindergartens'  in  public  schools, 
public  and  privately  operated  day  care  homes  and  centers, 
and  Head  Start  programs.'    The  health  and  nutritional  i 
status  of  children  in  Colorado  is  also  investigated. 
Included  are  chapters  on  prekindergart'en  public  school 
programs  (including,  those  for 'children  with  special 
needs),  child  care.  Head  Start,  health  care,,  parent' 
education  and  involvement  and  higher  education.  Detailed 
appendices  include  data  on-  preklndergarten  programs,  child 
care.  Head 'Start  programs,^  health  care,  higher  education 
and  demographic  da^a. 

Index  codes    ^  20  81 
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Columbia  University,  Teachers  College.  New  York. 
Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Annual  lieport   (1st)  ,  September  1966-August 
1967.    (Title  supplied). 
3  21 

ED020781 

Complete  evaluation  data  were  gathered  in  162  cnildren  in 
23  claseeiB  in  nine  Head*  start  centers*     Five  areas 
explored  were — (1)  item  analysis  of  evaluation 
tests — Stanf ord-Binet  and  the  Caldwell-'SQUle  preschool 
inventory,   (2)  comparison,  of  age-match«d  groups*-- 43 
matched  pairs  within  the  Hi^ad  Start  population  (there  were 
no  significant  differences  on  the  Zigler  BehAvlor 
inventory  except  that  the  control  group  received  more 
favorable  i^atings  in  the  area  of  jealousy)  ,   (3)  follow-up 
of  children  formerly  enrblled  in  a  pre-klndergaten 
program--20  matched  pairs  of  second  graders  (data 
collected  from  school  records  of  achievement  in  readi^ 
writing,  and  arithmetic  showed  no  significant  differ! 
between  control  chi3.dren  and  children  who  had  attendu 
pre-kindergarten) ,   (4) .  children*  s  conceptual  develbpmt- 
and  language  comprehension   (results  indicated  that  when 
verbal  instructions  are  to  be  followed,  syntax,  temporal  - 
order  of  elements,  and  semantics  guide  children's 
actions),  and  (5)  exploratory  work  on  blQCkbuilding  as  a 
cognitive  indicator  (protocols  were  collected  on  the 
manipulative  and  verbal  behavior  of  100  children)*  Seven 
tables  relevant  to  the  above  five  areas  are  included  in 
the  report,  although  portions  of  the  report  are  not 
available  from  EDRS. 

Principal  Author:     Robert  L.  Thorndike* 
index  codes    1  19  21  83 
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?sisssj;  ssii:isr?ii;;s?S"iJvSr|i|??-H2:s  uih  Ev.i«.tio« .»« 

Reseiireh  Center.  Annual  Report.  (2nd). 


31p. 

1968. 


This  report  summarizes  the  activities  during  the  second 
and  final  year  of  the  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research 
center  at  teachers  Coll Columbia  University.  Data 
were  qat'Kered  in  four  centers  and  sixteen  ciasles.  Tables 
illustrate  pre-test  and  post-test  results.    The  research 
iJti?itiS5  85?el!?geir  preliminary  J??  inSJSSJ^on 
block-building  as  a  test  task  and  a  pilot  study  on 
ciSSs-iSSiSiion;  a  problem  studied  by  5i»?;J  J" 
Switzerland.    The  results  compared  with  those  of 

Piaget.  The  relation  between  children's  conceptual 
development  and  their  comprehension  of  lan9U»9e  was 
investigated  in  hopes  of  Sisdovering  general  principles 
iSvS?Sing  iSnguage^^learning,  Examined  ««".gj;P"5«"»i' 
of  single  statements,  comprihension-  of  sequences  of 
statements,,  and  comprehension  of  single  words. 

Index  codes    1  23  82 
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¥Ae®S?§J5'l5SntutS^fJr*HuSan  Services,  Inc:  San  Francisco,, 

R2port'^Sn*Pilot  Test  of  Impact  and  IN-Depth  Measures:  Child  and 
Family  Mental  Healtn  Project. 

1QA1  HSZOdOlS 

/This  report  describes  the  pilot  testing  of  impact  and 
in-depth  measures  to  be  used  in  Phase  !l I  ?Yaluatipn  of 
.the  Seid  s'Srt  Child  and  Family  Hental  Health  Program. 
The  impact  evaluation  determines  the  «''ect8  of  two 
primary  prevention  models  of  service  and  activities  while 
Che  in-depth  evaluation  assesses  the  effect  of  primary 
preventive  activities  on  Head  gtart  children,  families, 
staff  and  center  atmosphere.    The  pilot  JS"*!"  were 
carried  out  at  two  control  sites  and  at  two  experimental 
.  p?Sgrams       a  Meltal  Health  worker^Model  in^Georgetown, 
Texas,  and  a  Community  Resource  Model  in  Indiana, 
Pannavivania.    Sample  selection  —  observational 
iShSdulXS"  aid  thS^t?ai!liSg  of  field^  staff  consisting^of 
site  monitors,  observers,  and  interviewers,  as  well  as  the 
measures  and  instruments  used  are  described. 
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919    conners  C.>Kelthi  Waller.  David  A. 

Johns  Hopkins  Unlversltyi  School  of  Medicine.  Baltimore.  Haryiand. 
A  Follow-up  Study  of  Intelligence  Changes  m  Children  Who 
Participated  in  Project  Head  Start. 
"  21p. 
1966.  ED020786 

In  a  study  ta  assess  the  value  of  a  1965  Summer  Head  Start 
I  program  m  Baltimore,  83  participating  *  children  were 

tested  on  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (PPVT)  and  " 
the  Drawa-Person  (DAP)  ,  and  their  scores  were  compared 
with  those  of  a  matched  group  of  control  non-Head  Start 
children.  ^  fni  were  tested  in  Septemjser  1965  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  kindergarten  year)  and  in  May  1966.  The 
September  scores  of  the  Head  Start  pupils  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  control  pupils  on  both  the  PPVT  and  DAP.  The 
Hay  scores  -showed  significant  gains  by  both  groups  on  both 
testSf  and  on  the  basis  of  the  September  and  May  scoreSf 
It  was  concluded  that  the  Head  Start- ~p];agraiir--di~d- 


effectlvely  increase  the  academic  Ability  of  the  attending 
children.    Howevert  the  Nay  scores  show  a  narrowing  of  the 
difference  on  the PPVT  and  a  washlng-out  of  the  difference 
on  the  DAP.     It  appeal's  that  specific  instructional  ' 
attempts  must  be  made  in  formal  schooling  to  maintain  the 
achievement  increase  realized  from  the  Head  Start 
,  program. 

Index  codes     1  23  24  83 

320    ConnerSf  c.  Keith;  EleenDergr  Leorie 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  school  of  Medicine.  Baltimore^  Maryland. 
The  Effect  of  Teacher  Behavior  on  verbal  Intelligence  in  Operation 
ITeadBtart  Children. 
26p. 

196b.  ED010782 

'classroom  observations  of  36  Head  start  teachersi  taken- on 
four  occasions  by  four  different  observers*  were  scored 
for  such  cohtent  characteristics  as   (1)  amount  and  kind  of 
communication  with  the  childrerii    (2)  stress  on  obedience 
or  intellectual  valuesr  and  (3)  physical-motor  skills* 
These*  scores  were  compared  with  the  children's 
intellectual  growth  during  the  6-week  program  as  measured 
by  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.     Children  were 
found  to  respond  positively  to  teachers  who  concentrated 
on  intellectual  ^activities^  but  showed  l.'ttle  verbal 
growth  in  classrooms  where  teachers  stressed  ''materials 
and  property."    When  there  were  many  teacher 
communications^  IQ  increased^  although  those  ' 
communications  that  were  corrections  and  obedience 
directives  prod.uced  a  sn^aller  increase.     Teachers  who  were 
scored  as  "warm^  active^  variedi  and  flexible"  also 
contributed  to  IQ  development.    The  r,esults  suggest  that 
^  when  children  are  rewarded  by  a  warm  teacher  response  they 
adopt  the  teacher's  values. 

Index  codes     1  13  23  24  83 
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321    Conone^  Ruth^  -  In^-  Wi"g"!i\S*E}?Sln*'thS'*SSiS' 

mt%!f  eAaiii4.ci  X7  a  Tutrorino  Intervention  Program  wltnln  tne  neaa 
Itlrt^ClilSrSSm?  ISlSIii^EdScStiSSSl  NeedB^rogram  in  wood  County 

1975-78. 
42p. 

The  results^of  a  1975-1978  tutoring  intervention  . 
SJSo5St?ition  pfog?aS  within  the  Head  Start  classrooms  in 
Wood  County,  Wisconsin  are  presented.    The  program  was 
funded  by  the  Special  Educational  Heeds^Program.  Profiles 
3f"tuto?8  iSSlSSe  their  •««c»tional  backgrounds  and  their 
oereeptions  of  the  program.    Profiles  of  the  children 
IneiuSe  statistical  achievement  data  summaries,  and 
itStistical  and  case  study  data  which  reflect  socioeconomic 
baSkorounds.    A  3ob  description  for  tutors  lists  specific 
taikS  anS'aualifications.     Classroom  activities  are  ^ 

n  inStrSf  ftS  wt "   aL_fei&liPgr,apM.-.and_tM^ 

- tSipt  for  a^dSyS^^  Of  the  program  are 

included. 

Index  codes  82    1  13  21 

eonabrtium  for  Longitudinal  Studies.  Ithaca,  New  Sorlc.  _ 
Sh!  Persistence  Of  Preschool  Effects:  A  Long-Term  Pollow-Up  of 
fSSrtSSS  infSSt  SSd  PriiSfto^  Expefisea^.  -Report. 
Education  commission  of  the  States.  Denver,  Colorado.  22ap. 
BD145740. 

^^'''''ThiB  rePort''8ummarize8  the  findings  of  the  Developmental 
continuity  consortium,"  a  collaborative  effort  of  tWelve 
reSearch  groups  conducting  longitudinal  studies  on  the 
■  SStSSmSS  Of  eS?iy  education  programs  for  low-income 
infants  and  preschool  children  initiated  in  the  i960' s. 
ThA7educational  experiments  conducted  were  of  three 
gJS;?2l  typSsT     (irSbil-basod  parent  ion  programs i 

12?  center-based  preschool  programs^  and  O)  combined 
preschool  center  and  home  visit  proorams.  .Data  discussed 
In  this  report  include  (1)  data  collected  independently  by 
iJehreseaJch  group  at  the  beginning  of  its  program  and 
SJSr  a  nSmber  of  yeas  after  the  proltam  endeSj  and  (2) 
follow-up  data  collected  in  1976-1977  when  the  subjects 
52ri  vears  old.    Measures  used  in  the  current 

fSiioS-ip  stSdJ  iiSiude  parent  and  youth  interviews,  IQ  , 
tSstS!  SchievSment  tSsts,  and  data  from  "hool  records. 
Data  were  collected  for  program  children  and  their  control 
or  comparison  group,    combined  results  indicate  that  (1) 
•ariv  education  sionif icantly  reduced  the  number  of 
ShiidrSSSSsiSSedtSspiSial  Classes?   (2)  early  education 
reduced  the  number  of  children  held  back  one  or^more 
'     llVklVi  and  (3)  Children  from  all  three  types  of  programs 
lurSaBBaS  their  controls  on  10  tests  for  up  to  three  years 
Ifte?  the  end  Of  the  program.    Rejsults,  conclusions  and 
iSplicJtibSS;  SlthSdoSSgfcal  problems  and  further  analyses 
are  disccussed. 

Principal  Author:    Irving  Lazar.  * 
Index  codes    l    9  11  24  82 
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,    323  "  .  '  o  , 

Consortiun  for  Longitudinal  Studies.  Ithaqa,  New  York. 
The  Persistence  of.  Preschool  Effects:  A  Lang-Term  Follow->Up  of 
Fourteen  Infant  iind  Preschool  Experiences.  Summary  Report. 
Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Denver r  Colorado.  39pr 

1977.  ED148471 

This  paper  summarizes  a  larger  report  of  the  findings  of  . 
the  Developmental  Continuity  CoAsortiumr  a  collaborative 
effort  of  twelve  research  groups  conducting  longitudinal 
studies  on  the  outcomes  of  early  education  programs  for 
low-income  children  initi2\ted  in  the  1960*6.  Summarized 
are:     (1)  Hethods  (problems  n>f  secondary  analysis,  probieas 
of  logitudijial  researchr  sample  selcfction);   (2)  Analysis  of 
Program  andfj^ntrol  (analysis  of  assignment  to  special 
^  educatioiL-aira  of  retentionr  6f  Stanf ord"-Binet  IQ  score8#  of 

Wechslejr  10  scoresr  ahd  of  schooling  variables  from  yout-h 
interviews;;    (3)  Analysis  of  Parental  Evaluations;  and  (4) 
Conclusions  and  Implications . 
 :    Prinie!pSI~AlltK6T"i:    1 1*  V'iTiT^'2"air.  

Index  codes    1  21  15  11  82 

324  "  . 

.  Consortium ^f or  Longitudinal  studies^  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Lasting  Effects  After  Preschool.  A  Report  of  the  consortium  for 
Longitudinal  Studies. 

Education  Commission  ^f  the  States.  Denver*  Colorado.  337p. 

1978.  '  ED175577  / 

I  This  second  general  technical  report  of  the  Consortium  for 

Longitudinal  Studies  summarizes  the  findings  of  current 
analyses  of  longitudinal  studies  of  low  income  cfhildren  wlio 
participated  in  experimental  preschool  programs  initiated 
in  the  I960's  and  includes  additional  data  and  further 
analyses  of  the  1976-77  follow-up  study.     The  common 
information  across  projects  includes  various  pre-enrollment 
measures  of  the  children's  home  background*  a  pretest  10 
scorer  and  at  least  one  IQ  test  score  collected  imm^idiateiy 
after  the  preschool  experience.    Each  investigator  also 
collected  a  variety  of  cognitive  and  behavioral  measures 
which  are  not  common  across  all  projects.     In  l976«^7Vr 
members  of  the  Consortium  collaborated  in  a  common 
follow-up  data  collection  effort.     These  data  include  both 
child  and  parent  interviewSf  children's  IQ  and  achievement 
test  scores,  and  information  on  whether  the  children  had 
ever  failed  a  grade  or  been  assigned  to  special  education 
classes.     The  .children  were  aged  9  through  19  years  old  at 
the  l976-*77  followup.    The  findings  showed  that  high 
quality  early  education  programs  for  low  income  children 
had  lasting  effects  in  five  areas:     (1)  reducing  the  numbe^r 
of  children  assigned  to  special  education  classes,  (2) 
reducing  the  number  of  children  retained  in  grade,  (3) 
incresing  children' s  math  achievement  scores  at  fourth 
grade,    (4)  increasing  IQ  scores  at  least  up  to  age  13,  and 
(5)  influencing  aspects  of  children's  and  mothers' 
^        achievement  orientation. 

Principal  Author:     Irving  Lazar. 
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326 


eonaortium  for  Lonaitudinal  Studies,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

LaStiJg  Effects  After  Preschool.  Summary  Report  of  the  Consortium 

E§5ckti?i''c2iSiisiSS''irthe  states.  Denver,  Colorado.  74p. 

^®''®'The  fiS8iJ|s^?f  several  Longitudinal  studies  of  low  income 
£hild?SS  Sh§  ParticipateeFin  experimental  preschool 
intervention  programs  over  the  past  decade  and  f^nalj."? 
summarized  in  this  report.    The  data  resulting  from  these 
studies  aire  organized  into  four  categoriest     ]l)  Preschool 
effects  on  target  children's  later  school  performances, 
including  retention  in  grade,  significant  changes  in 
ichievement  and  intelligence  test  scores,  and  assignment  to 
■     Special  education  classes  in  the  primary  grades?  (2) 

attitudes  and  values  of  the  children  and  parents  involved 
iS  the  ??o|?5m  rilited  to  children's  achievement  motivation 
and  self-esteem  and  parents'  apsirations  for  their 
children*   (3)  Kinds  of  preschool  programs  that  were  mo'st 
Effective  in  helping  the  target  children  avoid  placeprlnt  in 
Spe?5al  education  'Classes,  and-  (4)  deternkinants  of  -Jpecial 
ISSSStioS  PlacimSnts.     Da^a  showed  that  Jejarly  education 
programs  studied  apparently  had  lasting  effects  in  the 
following  areas:     reduced  number  of  target  children 
assigned  to  special  education  classes;  reduced  numjer^oj^. 
children  retained  in  grade;  higher  achievement  test  scores 
fot  children  at  the  fourth  grade  level;  higher  IQ  scores 
f§r  target  Children  than  controls   (in  three  projects  ; 
higher  achievement  oriented  attitudes  and  values.  All 
programs  were  found  to  be  about  equally  effective  in 
helping  target  children  avoid  special  education  placement. 
Principal  Author:     Irving  Lazar.  ^ 

Index  codes  82     1  11  21    'l  13 

Consortium  for  Longitudinal  Studies.  Ithaca,  New  Jork. 

Persistence  of  Preschool  Effects:  Status,  Stress  and  Coping  <^ 

Skills,  year  2  Report.  Volume  I.  ^ 

449P. 

This  report  from  the  Consortium  for  Longitudinal  Studies 
'     summarizes  findings  of  current  analyses  of  the  educational 
outcomes  of  low-income,  primarily  black  children  who  did 
S?  did  Sot  participate 'in  experimental  early  education 
programs  in  the  19B0s.     Data  from  11  research  projects  on 
looroximately  3,000  low-income  children  are  provided.  The 
dafS?  cSnlSted  over  a  20-year  Period,  incluSed  family 
background  data;  IQ  test  scores;  school  record  data;  youi^h 
iSJlxSiSS  dSta  coicerning  achievement  orientation  and 
Bftiflfivaiuation:  parent  interview  data  on  parental 
SSpirUioSt  fSr  and  satisfaction  with  their^children;  and 
SSIt-hlihschSSl  education,  training  and  job  experiences. 
Preliminary  analyses  of  data  from  three  projects  were 
oerformedvon  a  variety  of  educational  achievement 
•?S?iSblSs.     The  major^'question  addressed  by  the  analyses 
waR-     Are  there  long-term  effects  of  early  childhood 
2?§4raSs?  ^"its  indicite  that  early  education  leads  to 
reductions  in\the  rate  of  assignment  to  special  education 
classes  a-nd  reduction  in  rate  of  grade  retention.  Also 
cresented  in  th^s  report  are  the  activities  of  the 
ionsortiSm  staff  during  fiscal  year  1980  in  the 
di2SS£inition  Sf  findings,  data  collection  and  analysis, 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  through  1979. 
A  th?o?etical  model  of  the  schooling  process  is  Presented, 
With  detailed  descriptions  of  the  system  of  equations  and 
variables  used  in  the  study.     Attachments  ATF^present 
related  materials.     Drafts  of  Papers  on  Head  start  program 
evaluation,  research  activities  and  findings  of  the 
consortium,  methods  of  evaluating  Program  outcomes,  and 
differential  long-term  effectiveness  of  early  education 
are  also  included. 
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<^onsortlum  for  Longitudinal  studies     Ithaca,  New  York. 
'  Presdiool  Programs  and  Lat^^r  school  Competence  of  Children  From 

Low-Income'  Families, 
science,  April  11,  1980x202-204. 
H  S  2  0  0  8 1 2  ' 

At  follow-up  in  1976,  low-income  children  who  had  attended 
infa4it  and  preschool  programs  ih  the  1960*  s  had 
significantly  higher  rates  of  meeting  sx:hool  requirements 
than  di'd  controls',  as  measured  by  lower  frequency  of 
placement  in  special  education  classes  and  of  being 
retained  in  .grade  (held  bacK) • 

principal  Amhort    Richard  ,B.  Darlington »  ^ 

'*  ^    .  * 

Index  codes  82    1  11  21  19 

326 

Contracting  Corporation  of  America.  Denver,  Colorado. 
Bllingual/Bi''cultural  Preschool  Projects  Conference   (San  Antonio, 
'Texa%,  November  15-18,  1977).  Conference  Proceedings. 
200p. 

' 1977.  ED1686e8 

This  volume  presents  a  number  of  articles  on  different 
aspects  of  the  Head  start  strategy  for  Spanish-SpeaKing 
Children  written  by  participants  in  that  effort.  The  first 
section  describes  Bilingual-Bicultural  Curriculum 
Development  and  Evaluation  projects  and  includes 
descriptions  of  four  curriculum  development  projects  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  initial  phase  of  the  Head  Start 
curriculum  development  project.     Th'e  second  section  focuses 
on  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Child  Development  Associates 
(CDA)  Training  Program.     This  section  begins  with,  an 
overview  of  the  CDA  program  and  contains   (1)  descriptions  of 
CDA  staff  training  projects,    (2)  an  outline  of  the  CDA 
competency-based  curriculum  to  assist  in  curriculum 
revision  and  evaluation,  and  (3)  tips  about  program 
implementation.     The  third  section  briefly  reports  the 
operation  of  a  network  of  human  and  materia^l  resources  for 
Head  Start  programs  in  six  Western  states.  Section  4 
presents  some  recent  research  on  bilingual-bicul tural 
preschool  child  development.     Section  5  provides  information 
about  a  graduate  fellowship  program  initiated  to  promote 
research  on  the  early  childhood  development  of  the 
Spanish-spealcing  child.     In  the  final  section,  suggestions 
are  made  for  disseminating  the  results  of  the  Head  Start 
programs.  A  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  conference 
participants  about  how  dissemination  should  proceed  is 
included. 

Index  codes  81    1  25  13  12  1 

329    wook,  Richard  A. 

Nutritional  Status  of  Head  Start  and  Nursery  School  children.  II. 
Biochemical  Measurements . 

Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  1976, 
68  (2) :127-132. 

HS2007  7ti 

This  Study  was  designed  to  determine  the  nutritional  status 
of  a  group  of  Haine  preschool  children  of  low 
socio-economic  status  attending  a  Head  Start  program  and  a 
group  of  high  socio-economic  status  attending  a  university 
nursery  school.     At  the  beginning  of  the  I(ead  Start  and 
nursery  school  programs  in  the  fall,  nursery  school 
children  had  significantly  higher  hemoglobin  and  hematocrit 
levels  and  mean  corpuscular/volume  than  Head  Start 
children.     By  the  spring,  the  disparity  between  'the  two 
groups  had  decreased. 
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330    cook,  Richard  A. i^et^al.^^  Head  Start  and  Nursery  School  children  Part 
1?  -ood  intake  and  Anthropomfitric  Heasurements. 
Joi'  nal  of  the  American  Diet«tic  Association,  1976, 
ee  \2)  :120'-126. 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  nutritibnal  . 
status  of  preschool  children  enrolled^in  a  Head  Start 
program  in  Maine.     The  children  were  from  families 
receiving  food  from  the  USDA  Commodities  Distribution 
•  Program.  / 

Index  codes     1     5  83  / 


.331    Cooke^  Robert.  ^^^^^^      Baltimore,  Maryland.         /  pv«Tt« 

RecommenSations  for  a  Head  Start  Program  by  a  Panel  of  Experts. 
1965.  / 
'  This  is  the  memorandum  which  resulted  in  the  Establishment 

of  Project  Head  Start.  / 
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Cooper,  Margaret  L. 

°°°^*For"other  entries  by  these  authors  see  ^ndex  of  Co-authors. 

Copeland,  Margaret  Leitch. 

'   Th2^iSpact''S"pSrticiPation  in  Head  Start's  Exploring  Parenting 
PrSaram  on  Low  SES  Mothers •  Parent  Attitude.  ,  ^ 

DiSse?tationAbit?aSts  international,  1981,  4^ (2) : Section  A, 

537. 

Tn  the^fall^of  1979,  all  of  the  9,400  u/s.  Head  Start 
cSntS?8  Sire  askldto^incorporate  the  E^^^ 
Curriculum,  a  new  parent  education  program,  into  tneir 
SSgSiSS  P?og?aSI.  ^This  study  was  to  s?Btematicaliy  measure 
the  impact  of  participation  ill  the  prol^ram  on  the 
participants'  about  themselves  as  the /prime  «*«E5torB  of 
Iheir  children. -  Accountability  was  cited  as  a  primary  need 
fS?  Ihe  stSdyV    The  independent  variables  were  the 
experimental  variable  of  Participation  in  the  Exploring 
Parenting  prooram  and  the  demSgraohic  variables  of  age  of 
the  parent  and  primary  source/of  family  income.  The 
dependent  variables  were  scores  and  responses  on  the 
followinq  measures:     the  Parent  as  a  Teacher  Inventory 
(PAAT)7  and  Exploring  Parenting  Attitude  questionnaire,  and 
four  subjective  questions  on  Exploring  Parenting.  A 
pre-te8t--post-te8t  compromise  experimental  group--control 
group  design  was  used.     71  low  SES  black  and  Spanish 
mothers  from  a  Philadelphia  Head  Start  agency  served  as 
subjectsrie  mothers  enrolled  in  the  20  week  program  and 
the  reJiiniSg  33  comprised  the  control  group.     It  was 
concluded  that  Exploring  Parenting  was  not  an  effective 
tJSStSiSt  fS?  chSnging  low  SkS  Jinority  mothers'  parent 
attitudes,  asomeasured  by  two  attitude  scales. 
Psychometric  issues  and  concerns  were  addressed  on  both  the 
PAAT  and  Exploring  Parenting  Attitude  Questions.     A  content 
anaivsis  on  the  subjective  data  revealed  that  parents  had 
SStitiJI  fSeliSgs  abSSt ^participating  in  the  Exploring 
Parenting  program.  ,  Personal  growth  areas  were  frequently 
mentioned. 

Index  codes     1  15  81 
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333    cordry,  Burton  L.t  et  ai. 

Health  Needs  end  Opportunities  in  Home  and  Family  Orlent.ed  Early 

GhlljlhoQd  Programs. 

23p. 

1979.  HS200501 

Issues  influencing  the  form^atlon  of  home  and  family 
*  .  oriented  early. childhood  development  programs  are  ^ 

examined.     Early  hlldhoQd  programs  formerly  focused  on  «!drk' 
v4.th  the  child  alone  m  a  central  s'^'tlng  outside  the 
home.     Due  to  increased  awareness  of  &he  importance  of 
«  parents  lit  child  learning  and  development^  more  programs' 

are  focusing  on  the  invqlvement  of  the  family  in  the  home 
setting.     Aspects  of  the  parent  and  child  center,  child  and 
family  rosource  programs,  and  the  Head  Start  home--basibd 
-o^'w-ion  are  discussed.     The  child  and  family  rpsource 
programs  involve  a  family  action  plan  that  establishes 
objective's  for  each  family  member.     Pare^nt  and  child 
centers  work  with  the  parents  of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
three  and  provide  vocational  and  parenting  skills  training 
for  high  risk  parents.     The  Head  Start  home  based  option  is 
characterized  by  the  weekly  home  visit  in  which  healtn, 
nutritional,  social,  and  psychological  issues  are 
discussed.    The  problems  of  integrating  health  into  child 
developmet  programs  include  difficulties  with  programming; 
organizational  integration,  and  evaluation.     Health  program 
needs  can  be  identified  through  an  evaluation  of  the 
existing  health  Component  Qf  a  program.     Guidelines  for 
enhancing  the  training  of  staff  members  for  health  related 
work  are  provided.    .It  is  sugg^ested  that  health  education 
materials  be  developed  for  use.  with  famines. 

Index  codes ^  3     9  15     ^  12  81 

Cort,  H.  Russell,  Jr. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

Ax        ^^34  ^*€ostello,  Joan;  Binstock,  Eleanor. 

TK^  Yale  Child  Study  Center.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Review  and  Summary  of  a  National  Survey  of  the  ParentrChild  Center 
*       "  *  Program •  n 

. '  52p.  ^  ' 

.  1970.  ED048941  ;         t  ■ 

« .  This  document  is  a  summary  of  the  comprehensive  final 

i^ti^^'^  report,   '^A  National  Survey  of  the  t'aren t«-Child  Center 

Program**.     The  survey  is  a  description  and 
^  analysis  of  the  development  and  status  of  the  first  year's 

^  operation  of  Head  start's  Parent-Child  Center  (PCC) 

program.     The  sectional  headings  denote  the  scope  of  the 
reports  (1)' History  and  Organlza^tlonal  Plan  of  the  Parent 
an^  Child  Centers;    (2)  PCC  Families;  .(3)  Center 
FACllltles;   (4)  Health  Services;    (5)  Programs  for 
Ciildren;    (6)  Programs  for  Parents  and  Family  Hembers;  (7) 
Personnel  Practices;    (8)   Impact  of  PCC  Program  on 
Children,  Families  and  communities;    (9)  Cost  Analysis;  and 
(10)   Lessons  from  the  First  Year.     The  extensive  tables, 
graphs,  and  references  available  in  the  comprehensive 
report  are  not  included  in  ihis  summary. 
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"'"''•RilU'^iliViia  vSl?Sit"if  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Ttet  Scores 
Of  Disadvantaged  Pr««chool  Children. 
Psychologioal  Reports,  1971,  28:755-760. 

This  article  reports  on  a  study  conducted  to  measure  the 
realiability  and  validity  or  the  Peabody  Picture 
VoSabulary  Test  (PPVT)  in  testing  disadvantaged  children 
•     Of  preschool  age.    The  study  served  to  partially  repiicate 
the  1967  Kilgran  and  ozer  Study.    Thirty-one  of  the  67 
stSdents  tisted  were  Head  Start  p;rticiDant8.    The  . 
researchers  found  their  results  to  be  8inil*f ,  *2^S*»?S« 
the  HilSram  ind  Oaer  Study.    The  authors  conciuded^hat 
the  PPVT  scores  appear  to  have  adequate  stability  oVer.a 
brief  time  SLth  preschool  disadvantaged  children.  The 
resnrchers  also  discovered  Trni-y^a-HttOderate  correlation 
bItSSSS  PPVT  scSrSI  Snrieacher^s  rajtings  of  pupils.  The- 
SSthors  state  thaft  th«^PPVT  offers rft'  reasonable  first 
approxima,tion  in  a 'contln.uing  assessment  program. 

index  codes    2  21  82     •    '  ^ 


^^'^^EffeStrof* Different  Head  S-art  Program  Approaches  on  Children  of 
Different  Characteristics:  Report  on  Analysis,  of  Data  from 
1968-1969  National  Evaluation.  .  .  „ss,. 

catalog  of tselected  Documents  in  Psychology,  PSll  1973, 

3:132-133.  ■        nsBA^"  *C  " 

'a  national"  evaluation  of  full-year  Head  Start  projects ^ 
funded  in  1968'-1969  is  described  in  this^r^port.  The 
study,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  c;*iild  Development,  was 
■    designed^to  identify  dhild  and  parent  changes  associated 
with  Head  Start  participation,  i|nd  the  conditions  under 
Shich  those  changes  were  gretest.  *2J  PJJ^JSS 

were  collected  on  approximately^2, 000  disadvantaged- 
children  using  a  variety  of  instruments ^including  bgth 
coanitive  (IqT  and  social-emotional  measures.    In  addition, 
S?e-,  ind  poKtest  dSta  on  the  parents'  atti'tudeS  were 
collected  by*means  of  int-.erviews.    Data  on  the  Head  Start 
oroorams.  th^ir  facilities,  and  -their  staffs  were  collected 
bv  auestionnriresT  checklifefs,  and  observation  forms.  The 
sLpl^child^iS  madS  imJll  but  statistically  significant 
pre-Post  gaions  on  all  cognitive  measures,  including  a 
itanford-linet  IQ  gain  of-  4.59  points  (significant  at  the 

01  iiivBiT.    In  the  aocial-emotional  domain,  ^children  made 
iiinifiSint  oiSrSll  giiSs  (.01  level)  iri  a5.i}}J):«J?i!''?PSi 
to  the  test  conditions.     Parents  gained  significantly  (.01 
level)  in  their  positive  attitudes  about  the  value  and 
importance  of  education. 
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337 


Council. fbr  Exceptional  Children.  Res 
Selected  Readings  in  Early  Education 


147p. 
1974. 


tojkr  Virginia. 

Handicapped  Children. 


ED091864 


Presented  are  14  articles.^  moaographs  whieh  focus  on 

es^rnvblved  in  the  integration  of 


educational  8trategi( 

handicapped  children^nto  Head  Start  pro^ec€s.  Two 
introductory  artio^s  describ«L  classroom  techniques  Head 
Start  teaphers^^^sliould  use  in  integrating  handicapped 
children  into^egular  classrooms  and  discuss  the  nature  of 
handicapp^^  conditions  and° strategies  for  the  delivery  of 
servicer^n  integrated  classroojn  settings.    Two  articles 
center  on  practical;  suggestions  for  parent  involvement 
wiUrch  is  seen  to  be  central  to  any  com<priehensive 
^^.^ucational  program  for  young  children.    Five  articleis  on 
^classroom  planning  and  instructional  strategies  consider 
the-  following  topics i     the  importance  of  discipline  in  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  preschool  children,  behavior 
modification,  classroom  planning  for  exceptional  children, 
teaching  language  delayed  children,  the  use  of  nonverbal 
messages  ae  a  means  to  verbalization,  and  materials  for  ' 
stimulating  the  speech  and  language  of  handicapped 
children.    The  final  section  on  staff  training  consists  of 
four  articles  with  the  following  titles:  Effective 
Preservice  and  Znservice  Training  in  the  Head  Start 
Program,  An  Administrator's  Suggestions  for  a  Sample  Staff 
Training  Program  Sequence  in  an  Early  Childhood  Education 
Center-  for  Handicapped  Children,  A  Collaborative  Response 
to  the  Head  Start  Kandate  td  Integrate  Handicapped 
Children,  and  A  Ho.del  Orientation  WorKshop  on  Integrating 
Handicapped  Children  into* project  Head  start. 
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Council  for  Exceptional  Ch 
Early  Childhood^^^terventi 
Exceptional  Child  Bibliogr 
14P* 

1975.  ED109869 

^^e  annotated  biblio 
in  infancy  contains 
associated  indexing 
from  1968  to  1974  an 
the  Council  for  Exce 
Services  and  the  Ed 
(ERIC) .    It  is  expl 
response  to  user 


.dten.  Reston,  Virginia. 
fn'^Infancyt  A  Selective  Bibliography, 
'ly  Series  Ko.  670. 


aphy  on  early  childhood  intervention 
proximately  65  abstracts  and 
liformation  for  documents  publrished 

selected  from  the  computer  files  of 
tional  Children's  Information 
ation  Resources  Information  Center 
~ed  that  titlec  were  chosen  in 
uests  and  analysis  of  current  trends 


in  the  field.    Abstracts  usually  include  bibliographic 
data  (identif icatl/on  or  order  number,  publication  date, 
author, ->i tie,  sarurce  or  publisher,  and  availability) ; 
descriptore  indicating  the  subject  matter  covered;  and  a 
summary  of  the ydq^cument '  s  contents.    References  included 
aspects  suph  a4  prevention,  parent  role,  parent  education, 

Srogram  descj/ptlons ,  language  development,  cognitive 
evelopment,/lnptruotional  materials,  stimulation,  teaching 
methods,  set/sory  experience,  home  instruction,  and 
demonstration  projects  for  the  following  areas  of 
exceptionaAAtyi    learning  disabilities,  cerebral  palsy, 
disadvantaged  youth,  mentally  handicapped,  multiply 
handicapped,  visually  handicapped,  speech  handicapped,  and 
devfiopmenrtal; disabilities.    Also  provided  are  a  list  of 
journals  from  which  articles  were  abstracted  and 
instructions  for  ordering  microfiche  or  paper  copies 
through  fhe  9RIC  Document  Reproduction  Service. 
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3«0 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  Reston,  Virginia. 

eS?i5  ChilShood  fntervention-culturally  Different:  A  Selective 

Bibliography.  Exceptional  Child  Bibliography  Sferies  No.  671. 

12p.  0QB70 

^       Tr*e  annStated  bibliography  on  early  childhood  intervention 
for  the  culturally  different  contains  approximately  60 
abstracts  and  associated  indexing  information  for 
documents  published  from  1966  to  1974  and  selected  from, 
the  coSputer  files  of  She  council  Jor  Exceptional 
Children's  Information  services  and  the  Education 
Resources  Information  Center  (ERICV.     "is  explained  that 
titles  were  chosen  in  response  to  user  requests  and 
analysis  of  current  trends  in  tue  f iei^'  ,^?stracts 
usually  include  bibliographic  data  (identification  or 
order  number,  publication  date,  author,  title,  source  or 
.     pSblishS?,  and  aSailability) ;  descriptors  indicating  the 
subject  matter  Qoveredi  and  a  summary  of  the  document's 
£Sn€ents.   "References  included  treat  aspects  such  as 
prevention,  program  effectiveness,  parent  role,  parent 
education,  language  development,  cognitive  development, 
home  Visits,  program  descriptions,  curriculum^  ?SSv«.-,« 
tSaShing  methods:    Also  provided  are  of  journals  . 

from  Which  articles  were  abstracted  ajd^J-nstructions  for 
ordering  microfiche  or  paper  copies  through  thfi  ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service. 

Index  codes  81    2  8 

340    ^^^^"feoJjSfSgiSity  of  the  peabody  and'  WISC  Scores  Among  Black  Five-Year 
Psychological  Reports,  1976,  38(3)  Part  2:1346..; 

This  Btudy^sought  to  determine  the  suitability  of  Form  B 
of  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  for  a  southern  Head 
Start  population  using  the  WISC  as  the  criterion  of 
concurrent  validity. 

index  codes    2  21  83 


341    ""•«4.«|llSi,2«SJ«iAa5;iSSi:JllSS'=?S5trttctlo„  on  Bead  Start  Pupils- 

Achievement. 
4p. 

^       Fourteln°8tJdents  at  the  University  of  south  Carolina, 

most  of  them  experienced  teachers,  enrolled  in  an^..,^..,^^ 
SipSrimental  training  program  m^early  SJiiJ^ood  education 
attempting  to  deternine  whether  or  not  short  periods  of 
individualized  training  over  a  period  of  5  weeks  would  be 
refiect^Ad  in  pupils'  readiness  as  measured  by  the 
SltrSpblitiH  SSSdiSess  Teit.    Fourteen  Head  Itart • classes 

were  assigned  randomly  to  the  experimental   

teacher-students  and  14  Head  Start  classes  to  the  control 
teacher-students.    One  male  and  one  female  were  selected 
randomly  from  each  of  the  experimental  and  control 
classes;    On  Form  A,  the  pretest,  the  T-ratio  did  not 
approach  significance.    On  Form  B,  the  post-test,  the 
"ratio  approached  significance  at  the  lO  percent  level  of 
confidence;    Data  showed  that  pupils  "ho  received  special 
instruction  gained  during  the  pre-  to  Post-testing  periods 
and  that  most  pupils  in  the  control  group  either  lost  or 
remained  at  about  the  same  level.    The  study  recommended 
that  a  Similar  experiment  be  conducted  for  various  time 
p!?iods!    It  is  recommended  that  teachers  learn  more  about 
diaanosino  pupils'  instructional  levels  and  about 
it?atSgie6  ?Sr  appropriate  treatments.  This 
presented  at  the  American  Educational  Research  Association 
Conference,  Chicago,  February  6-10,  1968. 
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342  cowling f  Dorothy  N.  C. 

Lehigh  University.  School  of  Education.  Bethelem,  Pennsylvania. 

Language  Ability  and  Iteadiness  for  school  of  Children  Who   

Participated  in  Head  Start  Programs.  (Dissertation). 
12p. 

1967.  ED025299 

In  order  to  test  language  ability  and  school  readiness  in 
' children  with  Head  start  experience,  168  disadvantaged 
children  were  randomly  selected.    Only  half  of  the 
children  had  previous  Head  Start  experience.    All  children 
received  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  and  were  observed 
by  their  teacher  and  examiner.    The  results  showed  that  in 
language  ability,  the  Head,  start  children  were 
Significantly  better  able  to  be  understood  by  their 
teacher  and  the  examiner,  to  respond  to  their  peers' 
questions,  although  not  the  teacher's,  and  to  retell  a 
simple  story.     Zn  school  readiness  Head  Start  children 
were  significantly  more  ready  for  school  as  measured  by 
the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  and  they  wer.e 
significantly  better  able  to  give  their  full  name  and 
follow  directions.     In  reaction  to  school  environment. 
Head  start  children  ranked  significantly  higher  in 

Farticipating  in  voluntary  discussions,  showing  respect 
or  each  Other,  feeling  at  ease  with  their  peers,- feeling 
self-confident  in  school,  asking  questions  about  unclear 
directions,  answering  the  examiner's  questions,  and 
telling  personal  experiences  to  the  examiner.    Head  Start 
children  showed  only  a  tendency  to  feel  the  need  to 
conform  to  regulations.    Future  research  should  produce  a 
followup  study  and  an  instrument  to  measure  language 
development  in  disadvantaged  children.    A  bibliography  is 
included. 

Index  codes    1  16  17  19  23  83 

343  Coy,  Michael 

Merced  County  Schools.  Merced,  California. 

The  Effects  of  integrating  Young  Severely  Handicapped  Children 

Irfto  Regular  Preschool  Headstart  and  Child  Development  Programs. 

lOlp.  \ 

1977.  ED149498  \ 

'Examined  were  the  effects  of  integrktinq  14  trainable 
mentally  retarded  students  (3-8  years  old)  into  regular 
preschool  programs.     Nine  questionnaires  measuring 
attitudes  and  behavior  were  completed  by  teaching  staff 
and  parents^  and  anecdotal  records  were  reviewed. 
Teachers  showed  a  positi/e  uain  in  attitude  toward 
integration,  where  a  control  group  of  teachers 
demonstrate;!  a  decline  in  attitude  toward  integration. 
Pre-  and  post-test  scores  onnEhe  Preschool  Attainment 
Record  indicated  that  the  handicapped  students  integrated 
into  regular  preschool  programs  benefited  more  than 
students  who  were  not  integrated.     (Appended  are 
evaluation  and  survey  instruments  and  case  study 
summaries.) 

Index  codes    1    8  15  12  82 


344    Crockett,  Bruce  K.;  et  al. 

Relationship  Between  WPPSI  and  Stanf ord-Bine^  IQs  and  subsequent 
Wise  10  in  Headstart  .Children. 

Journal  of  Consulting  and  Clinical  Psychology,  1975,  43(6):922. 
/  EJ129154 

/"  Children  were  tested  on  the  WPPSI  and  Stanf ord-Binet  and 
/     after  three  years  they  were  tested  on  the  wise.  Results 
/      indicate  that  the  wise  scores  were  significantly  higher 
/       than  the  two  other  tests.    The  results  of  the  various 
/        subtests  of  the  three  tests  are  compared  and  discussed. 

/  Index  codes    2  24  81 
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345  °'^°°''g,Ji4ti5Ji°JiS-if®wPPsi  and  Subsequent  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
'  scores  in  Head  Start  Children.      ,,/,v  '  , 

Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1976,  13(l):19-20. 
HS 2 00 088 

In  this  study  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  was  admini- 
stered to    Head  Start  children  3-4  years  after  initial  WPPSI 
testing.     Scores  from  both  tests  were  then  compared. 

Index  codes     2  21  83 
^'^°°°Por*otner' entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

346  °'^°*'®|Jithern^KentucKy  Head  Start  Program.  Bowling  Sreen,  Kentucky. 

Head  Start's  Impact  on  Children:  Past,  Present  and  Future 

Considerations.  * 

12p. 

1980.  HS200911  ■  ^ 

This  report  contains  basic  demographics  and  statistical 
data  of  the  Southern  Kentucky  Head  Start  Program.  Although 
the  figures  presented  herein  reflect  only  one  program,  they 
are  representative  of  the  type  of  services  rendered  and 
expenses  incurred  by  a  Head  Start  Program.     The  information 
was  presented  as  justification  for  a  funding  increase  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Index  codes  82 

Cunningham,  Grover.  .  ,  ^        ,  _ 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

347  ^"'^"^JSssatihusetts  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  Boston, 

'A  Survey  and  Evaluation  of  Project  Head  Start  as  Established  and 
Operat«d  in  Communities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
During  the  Summer  of  1965. 
275p. 

1969.  ED014324 

This  descriptive  survey  and  evaluation  was  undertaken 
primarily  to  provide  a  more  complete  picture  of  national 
and  state  needs  for  future  planning.     A  brief  background 
of  the  purposes  for  Head  Start  programs  is  given. 
Fifty-six  programs  were  operated  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  summer  of  1965.    Census  data  is  given  on  the 
participating  communities  and  sponsors  of  tue  centers. 
Three  training  programs  were  held  in  Boston  for  job 
preparation  with  Head  Start.     The  training  session  at 
Pheelock  College  is  described.     Two  other  training 

Brograms  are  touched  upon.     A  reunion  in  September  of 
heelock  trainees  brought  out  many  weaknesses  and 
disappointments  in  the  programs.    Two  research  associates 
were  chosen  to  help  make  a  field  study  of  23  Head  Start 
programs  involving  30  Massachusetts  communities.  Comments 
on  each  city,  including  narrations  9f  specific 
experiences,  are  given.     Altogether,  289  persons  were 
interviewed.    Analyses  of  data  collected  are  included  in 
many  tables.    After  consideration  of  the  results  of  the 
survey,  seven  recommendations  made  were  (1)  have  more 
consultation  with  potential  users,   (2)  examine ^thoroughly 
the  hours  at  which  programs  operate,   (3)  use  netah*orhood 
schools  for  non-professional  activities,  especially  those 
involving  parents,   (4)  explore  day  cere  services  further, 
(5)  secure  interest  and  participation  of  business 
concerns,   (6)  provide  more  preparation  for  key  personnel 
to  gain  understanding  of  needs  of  children  and  families, 
and  (7)  give  more  trainiJig  for  nonrprof essional 
personnel. 
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348    Cutiterr  Dorothy  M. 

Comparison  of  Fifth  year  Pupils  Having  Continuing  intervention 
Programs  and  Those  Without  Such  Assistance  on  Certain  Achievement* 
Adjustment  and  Motivation  Measures. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International r  1972,  32 (8-A) :4237. 
HS200089 

specific  relative  effects  of  teaching  and  continuous 
intervention  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  were 
compared  after  a  four  and  a  half  year  period  on  certain 
achievement,  adjustment,  and  motivation  measures.  The 
sample  consisted  of  180  Negro  children  from  two  rural 
southern  counties  who  did  and  did  not  participate  in  a 
Head  Start  and  supplemented  program.    The  literature 
V  review  covers  social  class  differences  in  children's 

development  and  achievement,  intervention  programs  for 
culturally  disadvantaged  children,  studies  relating  to 
Head  Start,  and  studies  of  self-concep^t  as  it  relates  to 
early  school  achievement.    Sources  of  data  for  the  study 
include  measures  of  reading  achievement,  records  of  school 
attendance,  'tests  administered  for  self-concept,  and  tests 
of  reading  attitudes  and  interests.    Findings  show  a  more 
favorable  pattern  of  self-concept,  .particularly  among 
girls,  more  positive  reading  interests,  better  school 
attendance,  and  better  generiil  attitudes  toward  school 
among  children  participating  in  the  supplemented 
educational  programs,  at  the  end  of. four  and  a  half  years 


of  school.    Read  Start  participants  are  not  significantly 
^  different  in  readihg  achievement  from  nonparticlpants ,  bu 

V.  have  more  interest  in  reading  and  better  school  attendance 


than  nonparticlpants.    Head  Start  girls  have  more  positive 
self -concepts  and  attitudes  toward  reading.  A 
differential  effect  appears  to  exist,  suggesting  a  greater 
influence  on  the  part  of  this  program  for  girls  than  for 
boys. 

Index  codes    1  16  21  11  83  \ 
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349    D'Angelo,  R.;  et  al. 

iQ's  of  Negro  Head  Start  Children  on  the  vane  Kindergarte, 
-  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  1971,  27(1):82-B3.      7  7 

HS200090  V  /  /  ■ 

This  study  sought  to  examine  data  from  the^  vane  / 
Kindergat-ten  Test  by  differentiating  Negrp '  IQ  scopes  in 
terms  of  sex  and  age  and  by  assessing  the  feaslb/lity  of 
using  the  Vane  test  for  children  six  months  younger  than 
those  originally  tested.  /  / 
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350    P*il«J4^J°S\S•Ji!l?^S^"6n^il^li^^^fed2^  research  project. 

A"tiSrSf'th4^Language  Facility  of .  Project  Head  Start  Children. 

' Final  Report.   

45p. 

^®^®'The  maiS^Sbjeltives  of  this  study  were  to  measure  the- 

if f ects  of  Head  Start  on  the  progress  and  adjustment  of 
Participants  When  they  enter  first  grade,  to  develop  • 
mttlriSK  for  tiSching  use  of  language,  and  to  measure  the 
Sains  in  ability  to  use  language  as  measured  by  the 
?a;2«aap  Faciiitv  TestT    This  test,  designed  to  measure  ^ 
thS'Sbility  ti  Sse  o?ai  language  and  originally  developed 
f5?  Svaluating  preschool-  methods  and  prdgrams ,  was  "seS  to 
ISSlSJte  ijeil  Projects-Head  Start  Children  in  seven  school 
districts.     Fifteen  months  later  112  Head  Start 
participants  were  ret6sted  on  the  Language  Facility  Test. 
?5S'b§okleti  composed  primarily  of  Pictures  -  "Telling 
Stores"  and  "Animals-  Evetywhere"  -  were  developed,  but 
tests  indicated  no  gaih  in  language  facility  through  the 
picture  booklets,     gparentiy,  language  facilitiy  is  not 
easiiv  affected  by  specific  training  in  reacting  to    .  , 
-      piUire?:     cSnSlSsiSns  indicate  that  within  ow  year  after 
participation  in  the  program.  Head  start  children  showed 
about  twice  the  normal  gain  in  language  facility. 
Te2Sherse?aluated  Bead  start  children  as  being  superior 
iS "SIdinIss  aSd  perf5?mance  in  both  kindergarfen  and 
'    first  grade!    The  Language  Facility  Test  discriminates 
sharplv  between  mentally  retarded  and  other  children  and 
hat  a  Lw  correlation  with  IQ,  readiness  tests,  and 
SShiSveSSnttestsT  and  therefore  appears  to  be  measuring 
diffS?!??  meStil  Skills,     culturally  disadvantaged  H^  . 
start  children  Score  better  on  the  Language  Facility  lest 
than  on  various  ao  and  achievement  tests.     The  appendices 
contaiS  dita  from  teacher  evaluations,  the  Language 
Facility  Test,  Student  Evaluation  Form,  and  language 
development  materials. 

Index  codes     1  '13  23  24  82 

351    I)aniel,^Artie^A.^  Giles,  gJujlas^E . Development  of  Head  Start  Pupils 

With  Non-Head  Start  Pupils. 
54p. 

"^^'oral  ilSSiSlt^development  of  two  groups  2^ Ji^SrSS^*'®**  ' 
firat-qrade  children  was  compared.     One  group  of  52 
subjects  participated  in  a  Project  Head  itart  Summer 
«1-Snr«i«    anrt  thP  Other  qroup  of  52  subjects  did  not.  To 
§S?l?SiAe*if  ^5!ldJSS%f  ligited%ppor?unity,  participating 
in  programs  designed  to  .broaden  experiences,  exhibit 
superior  language  development  several^months  after 
luch  participation,  the  Investigator^ developed  and 
IdSini"e?ed  a  measurement  of  various  aspects  of  oral  . 
lAnniiaao      Findinas  stiowed  that   (1)   Project  tieaa  start 
wtiSilints  8i8?!ayed  grSater  oial  languiige  development 
fhSn  non-Head  Start  participants  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
SSd  (2?  PrSjSct  Head*^Start  activities  were  more  effective 
in  eneouraqing  the  oral  language  development  of 
i2w-iStelliqence  pupils  than  high-intelligence  pupils. 
flSSed  oS  theSe  findiigi,  recommendations  were  made  for 
t?pSs  of  materials  and  activities  to  be  included  in  Head 
Start  curriculums,  and  for  future  research  .in  this  area. 

• 
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352    Darlington,  Richard  B.;  et  al. 

Lasting  Effects  After  Preschool. 

Paper  presented  at  the  neetlna  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Early  Childhood  Education,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  January  7,  1980. 

 24p .  I  .    

£019020.4  • 

This  Study  reports  evidence  that  early  childhood  programs 
can  have  an  impact  on  the  academi'c  careers  of  children  from 
low-income  homes.    A  wide  variety  of  status  and  process 
variable,s  were  collected  by  several  individual 
investigators  over  four  waves,  or  time  periods,  of  data 
collection.    Before  .pooling  data  from, 14  longitudinal  ' 
'research  and  demonstration  projects  into  a  Consortium  for 
Longitudinal  studies,  investigators  had  collected  diverse 
preprogram  child  ard  family  measures  (Wave  l)  and  then 
numerous  and  varied  post-program  outcome  measures  over 
several  years  (Wave  2) .     In  the  consortium-organized 
follow-ups  of  1976.  and  197.9  (Waves  3  and  4),  I  core  of 
common  measures  was  collectejd.    Heasures  firom  all  four 
waves  included  preprogram  background  data,  standardized  IQ, 
achievement  and  project-developed  tests,  school  record 
informatlqn,' and  student  and  liiarent  interviews.  All 
hypotheses  Were,  tested  using  program  treatment  children  add 


a  control  group  of  children  from  the  same  project  site. 
Findings,  replicate  results  on  IQ  reported  oy  ^numerous 

grevlous  investigators  and  show  .thai_4iriac]ioa3^-graduatej-__ 
ad  ffigiiif ieantiy  f eiSrer  school  failure  ejcperlenpes  than  did 
the  control  groups  and  were  less  likely  to  be. assigned  to 
special  education  classes  or  to  be  retained  iffi  the  same 
grade.    Additional  analyses  ir.dicate  that^  preschool 
outcomes  were  not  affected  by  various  preprogram  and 
demographic  factors,     overall  results  reveal  that  preschool 
ha.d  a  significant  effect  on  intelligence  scores  for  up  to  3 
or  4  years  after  the  end  of  the  preschool  program.  t 

Index  codes  €1    1  11  21     7  13 

53  Darlington,  Richard  B.;  et.  al. 

'  Preschool  Programs  and  Later  school  Competence  of  Children  from 
Low-Income  Families. 

Science,  April  11',  1980,  208»202-204. 
'  HS200912  ' 

tipoh  follow-up  in  1976^  low-income  children  who  had 
attended  infant- and  preschool  programs  in  the  I960's  had 
significantly  higher  rates  of  meeting  school  requirements 
than  did  controls,  as  measured,  by  lower  frequency  of 
placement  ,in  special  education  classes  and  over  being 
retained, in  grade  (held  back). 

Index  codes  82  . 

Darlington,  Riphard  B.     .       .  ., 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

54  Das,  J.  P. 

Cultural  Deprivation:  Euphemism  and  Essence. 
'  Journal  of  Educational  Thought,  5(2): 80-89. 
HS200091 

This  article  is  a  discussion  of  the  culturally  deprived 
child  and  the  value  of  compensatory  education  programs 
such  as  Project  Head  start. 
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arSS    Datta^  RSpS^t^iJ^Bvaluation  Studie.s  of  Project  Head  Start. 
26p. 

^       EvaluatiSrSf^Head  Start  has  been  based  on  four  foUffee 
infirSations   (1)  census  "rveys  of  children  and  fanilies 
served  and  programs  offered,   (2) ^special  research,  ^ 
projects  on  Child  development  and  experimental  Programs, 
?3)  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  development  of  low  income 
chlldrinV  ind  (4)  a  series  of  national  evaluation 
studies.    Available  data  appear  to  indicate  that  Head 
Start  and  other  preschool  programs  have  an  immediate 
impact,  but  little  is  khown  about  why,  or  under  what 
circumstances  optimum  results  may  be  obtained.  Sustained 
Sains  are  still  being  sought.    Children  who  have  not 
2tt5SdSS%?Si£hoSl  P?ograSs,  tend  to  catch  up  in  primary 
school  With  attenders,  but  little  is  known  about  why  this 

happens.    A  planned  variation  study  is  in  progress  

comparing  children  in  sponsored  Head  Start  and  sponsored 
Follow-Through  classes  artd  children  attending  "regular- 
Head  Start  and  "Regular"  primary  schools.    H?*?  Start 
SvJluations  have  tried  to  locate^program  variations  other 
than  administrative  which  may  aff?ct  child  development. 
cSSSidering  the  evidence  now  available,  the  assumptions  on 
which  Head  Start  was  based  still  seem  tenable.  Research 
is  needed  to  clarify  relationships ^between  program  and 
child  variations,  and  the  effects  of  long-t^rm 
interventions. 

Index  codes    2  13  84 

356  Datta^  Lois-ellin.  ^^^^  Community  Change. 

Children,  ig^Sfcoog^^ 

This  is  a  report  of  institutional  and  community  changes 
effected  by  various  Head  start  projects. 
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357  Datta,  Lois-ellini  et  al.  (dhew) . .Washington,  D.c. 

A  comparison  of  a  Sample  of  Pull  Year  and  Summer  Head  Start 
Programs  operated  by  bomrounity  Action  Agencies  and  Local  Education 
Agencies . 
66P. 

Data  froS^a^stratified  random  sample  of  full-year 
1967-1968  Snd  summer  1968  Head  Start  programs  were 
re-analvzed  to  compare  centers  operated  by  local 
educational  agencies  <LBA)  and  community  action^agencies 
?CAA*:    The  anSlyseS  iSdicated  that  CAA-operated  programs 
were  more  likely  to  report  parent  participation  in 
decision  making  and  as  paid  staff,  while  LEA-operated 
p?§i?iSS  SSfi  IlightlJ  more  likely  to  report  parent 
participation  as  volunteers?  that  S^As  had  a  higher 

l!?SfSniSSars,^?iiJr8Srs'JSS?iJt|S^i;i}!i^  ?SJS2J^"*^ 

!ssSu;i?rs?|J:n?Ja?ro!;°s!ifpS?2,^  sst3  5^ 

to  focus  on  family  services  and  job  training.  Other 
findinas  included  data  on  equipment,  impact  on  children, 
JidiSS!  and  dentil  programs;  elhnic  and  economic  class  of 
Staffs:  Child  eligibility,  B«?8tantive Jfontent  of  the 
classrooms,  and  characterization  of  programs.  The 
inalyses  provide  a  static  picture  of  how  Program 
directorsT  teachers,  and  parents  report  some  of  their 
•xoerienees.    The  differences  involve  struct,ure  rather, 
thaS  pfScJSs  of  impact"  aSd  relatively  few  statistically 
reliable  differences  were,  in  fact,  found  between  LEA-  and 
CAA-operated  programs. 
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358    Datta«  Lois-ellin. 

A  Report  on  Evaluation  studies  of  Project  Head  start. 
International  Journal  of  Early  cnildhood»  1971,  3(2): 58-69. 
EJ049896 

Repeated  evaluation  of  Head  start  and  other  preschool 
t,  prograns  have  shown  that  participation  in  these  programs 

can  accelerate  the  child's  cognitive,  linguistic,  and 

?8ychosocial  development,  and  ameliorate  his/her  attitude 
oward  formal  education.    With  few  exceptions,  consecutive 
studies  indicate  that  the  initial  gains  made  by  children  in 
the  programs  eventually  level  outi  towards  bhe  end  of  the 
second  grade,  children  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
program  close  the  gap  between  themselves  and  the  ^ 

^art-loipant  children  in  most  cases.     Interpretations  of 
his  "advancement"  have  pointed  but  the  necessity, of 
continued  participation  in  well-pianned  programs  that  begin 
at  the  preschool  level  and  continue  through  elementary 
school.    The  Planned  Variation  study  of  Head  start  is  aimed 
at  showing  the  development  that  can  be  expected  with  this 
type  of  continued  participation.    The  immediate  and  long 
term  effectiveness  of  eleven  different  experimental 
curriculum  models,  part  of  the  Head  start  and  Follow 
Through  programs,  are  the  focus  of  intensive  evaluation. 
The  models  go  from  the  intensive  academic  preparation 
methods  of  Becker-Englemann  to  the  methods  utilized  by  the 
British  Infant  schools  for  children  five  to  seven  years  of 
«  age.    Descriptions  of  the  Planned  Variation  study, <  early 

national  evaluations  of ^ Head  start,  and  the  findings  of 
these  studies,  including  tjie  heterogeneity  of  Head  start 
classes,  are  included. 

Index  codes  82     2  12  20 


359    Datta,  Lois-ellin. 

National  institute  of  Education  (OHEW) .  Washington,  D.c. 

Changes  in  observed  social  Interactions  Among  Children  of  Same  and 

Other  Ethnic  Groups  in  Ethnically  Heterogeneous  Preschool 

Jrograms. 
k.p. 

■*  1972.  ED077569 

Discussions  in  this  paper  concern:     (i)  some  findings  from 
observations  of  social  interactions  among  children 
attending  a  national,  sample  of  Head  start  programs;  (2) 
— ^the  recommendations  for  research  on  socialization 
presented  by  sowder  and  kag&r  (1973)  to  the  PeJeral 
interagency  Panel  on  Early  Child  Devea.o»ment;  and  (3)  the 
significance  of  socialization  researsii  during  the  next 
decade,  with  particular  emphasis  on  social  class  and 
ethnic  relationships.     In  relation  to  (1)  above,  data 
collected  at  all  B&R  centers  in  1967-68,  using  the  social 
'  Interaction  Observation  form,  showed  that  children 

iiicrease  in  socialisation,  and  are  more  liKely  to'  increase 
^.tn  interactions  with  the  same,,  group  during  preschool 
programs.     In  relation  to  (2)  above,  a  few  of  sowder's 
more,  than  18  recommendations  for  further  research  on 
socialization  ^are  summarized,    sowder  recommends  research 
which:    re-examines  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  prejudice 
is  entirely  learnedi  through  longitudinal  studies  traces 
the  development  of  children's  attitudes  toward  themtelves 
and  others  and  the  relationship  between  developmtnfeAl 
processes  and  environmental  influences  thought  to  bft 
related  to  formation  of  ethnic  and  social  class  behavior; 
clarifies  when  conformity  behavior  is  and  is  not  damaging 
to  the  child's  development  and  to  achievement  of 
harmonious  group  reiatiohs;  and  investigates  competition 
on  child  development,  and  the  role  which  competition  may 

flay  in  hindering  successful  ethnic  and  social  class  mxx 
n  child  care  institutions.     In  relation  to  (3)  above, 
socialization  is  predicted  to  be  a  key  variable  for 
"success"  in  the  year  2000. 
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360  '>*^^»^atiJn;i^inItitut«  of  Education  (DREW) .Washington,  D.c.  \ 

Planned  variation t  An  Evaluation  of  ah  Evaluative  Research  StHdy. 

il?2.  ED077568 

Planned  Variation  was  deisgned  as  a  three-year  Program  to 
'■seii  the  imp! prominent  presehoQl  currijcjiia 
in  Head  start  and  the  immediate  effects  of  the  programs. 
Sites  used  were  those  in  which  the  sponsor  aiready^had  a 
•«  Follow  Through  program^  the  research  project  lacked  the 

necessary  control  over  site  characteristics.  Consultants 
visited  the  sites  monthly.    The  classroom  observation  form 
and  Observer  rating  scale  were  keyed  to  what  the  sponsors 
said  distinguished  their  model.    Consultants  developed 
sponsor-specific  checklists.    Controversy  over  expected 
outcomes  and  selection  of  tests  of  cognitive  development 
Created  additional  problems.     It  was  found^that. 
statistical  analysis  could  not  compensate  for  the  research 
design.     lear  1  saw  an  emphasis  on  assessing 
implementation,  the  creation  of  the  Classroom  Observation 
instrument,  the  investment  in  creating  new  measures  for 
vSars  2  and  3,  the  clinical  case  history  and  the 
consultant  Hi  innovations.    Year  2  added  a  r«yi»w  P*nji. „„ 
for  the  project  and  increased  the  investment  in  develoRii^g 
new  child  and  family:  measures.'    Tear  3  a"??,, 
sponsor-specific  studies,  research  '©E*.^"?*  «i.mmji.-v 
sponsors.    Year  4  is  for  phasing  out  the  sites.    A  summary 
i£  SJd«  of  What  was  learned  about  evaluative  research 
administration  that  may  be  applicable  to  similar  studies. 
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361  '°*tta,  Loisjellin^  ^  Childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois. 

New  Directions  for  Early  Child  Development  Programst  Some  Findings 
from  Research. 

l\»formatio"on  the  preschool  years,  which  fas  emerged  from 
the  pioneering  studies  and  programs  of  tho  60's,  is 
reviewed  and  interpreted  wiCh  reg«rd  to  implications  for 
current  and  future  policy.    Limitations  of ^knowledge  in 
this  area  are  noted  and  attributed  to  inadequacies,  in  the 
rSlated  reieSrch:    Four  general  findings  are  reviewed  and 
discussed!     (1)  The  importance  of  the  first  6  y«ar»  of  life 
iicorporates  research  «n  prenatal  development  and  i^ 
motor,  cognitive,  and  linguistic  abilities.     (2)  There 
exists  a  dierse  technology  for  teaching  families  of  young 
children,     -tncludes  are  an  overview  of  experimental 
p?oqrams  concerned  with^cognitive  ffvelopment  and  school 
achievement,  a  review  of  the  Head  Start  literature,  and  a 
tentative  comt>arison  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
different  approaches  to  early  experience  derived  from  the 
SlSSned  variation  study.     (35  Continuity  of  human  ^...^ 
Sevelopment  is  vital  to  maximize  program  effects.  Methods 
are  suggested  that  might  provide  continuity  between 
preschool  and  primary  scnool  experiences.     (4)  The 
Importance  Of  multiple  influences  on  children  are 
JSaffirmed.    There  Is  a  need  for  alternatives  that 
strengthen  the  family  as  the  Primary  childrearingaaent, 
instead  of  encouraging  families  to  place  their  children  in 
day  care. 
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362    Datta#  Lol8-«iiin.  ' 

National  Institute  of  Education  (DHEW) .  Washington^  D.C. 
Parant^ Involvement  in  Early  Childhood  Educations  A  perspective 
From  the  United  States. 
120p..  ' 
1973*/'^  ED088587 

/In  early  childhood  education#  there  is  a  growing  trend 
/  towards  greater  involvement  of  parents  as  educators#  as 
/  paid  and  volunteer  staff,  as  decision  makers,  and  as. 
/   resources.    The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the 
origins  of  the  trend  towards  parent  involvement,  to 
describe  its  various  forms,  and  to  present  some  policy 
(    implications.    Parent  components  of  various  Head  Start  asd 
/    Fellow  Through  programs  and  research  implications  for 
/     different  'models  of  parent  involvement  are  discussed. 
Topics  focus  on  parental  role  in  early  childhood 
education,  barriers  and  incentives  to  parent 

fartlcipation,  and  costs  of  different  forms  of  parent 
nvolvement.    An  extensive  bibliography  is  included. 
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Oatta,  Lois-ellinf  et  al. 

The  Effects  of  Head  Start  Classroom  Experience  on  some  Aspects  of 
Child  Development:  A  Summary  Report  of  National.^Evaluations, 
1966-1969. 

1973c.  HS2OO094  ,  • 

In  a  survey  of  Head  Start  programs  between  1966  and  1969, 
a  network  of  14  university-based  evalualtion  dnd  research 
centers -collected  data  that  were  analyzed  by  two 
independent  evaluation  teams..    This  report  summarizes  the 
findings  fro»  the  two  reports  on  the  immediate  changes  on 
child  development  associated  with  Head  Start.  The 
emphasis  ol  the  studies  is  on  comparisons  within  the  Head 
Start  sample  to  learn  what  kinds  of  classroom  experiences 
work  best  for  what  kinds  , of  children,    ovetall  findings 
suggest  that  (l)  Head  start  programs.,  chiMren,  and 
families  differ  from  .one .another  on  almost  every  dimension 
studied)   (2)  children  ahd  families  who  participate  in  Head 
Start  do  show  gains;  and  (3)  there  is  no  one  "best" 
approach  for  all  childrfh.    Head  start  evaluations  are 
discussed  in  terms  of  four  categories:  descriptive 
studies  of  program  compliance  with  the  guidelines; 
summative  national  impact  studies;  on-situ- research  and 
evalution  reports;  and  national  intervention  and 
interactive  model  studies.    Also  discussed  are  changes  in 
methodology  aji4  study  design;  the  measurement  of 
social-emotional  growth  and  the  testing  of  the  interactive 
hypothesis;  data  collection;  measures  *and  psychometric 
characteristics;  variables;  and  analytic  models'.  The 
findings  and  factors  influencing  developmental  changes  are 
presented.  ^ 
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364    Datta,  Lois-ellin;  Ootts,  Edward  E. 
The  Promise  of  Head  start. 
In:  Frost,  J.  L.,  Revisiting  Early  childhood  Education: 
Readings;  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston;  1973.  548p. 
HS200093  <■ 
In  this  article  the  author  discusses  Head  start's 
influence  on  community  change. 
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i  365  °«^^*fftJ°JJiJiJJ"iKdDe8ign  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  Study: 
y  An  Analysis  of  the  Relationship  Between  Political  Necessity  and 

'•    ^  Research  Methodology.  '  J  ' 

II-      *  invited  Paper.  Brookings  institution  Conference  on  Planned^ 

i/  variation  in  Head  start  and  Follow  Through,  April  1973.  55p. 

H  S  2  0  0  5  3  6 

m  this  paper  which  was  presented  at  a  Brookings-  Institute 
conference  on  Planned  Variation  in  Head  ftart,  Loi6--Ellin 
Datta  discusses  the  following  issues:     1)  the -defining 
char-acteristiciB  of  a  planned  variation  experiment,  2)  what 
the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  (HSPV)  experience*  ~^ 
contributes  to  the  debate  on  .the  value  of  ^ 

Suasi-experinental  studies  as  bases  for  social  policy 
ecisions,  and  3)  the  future  of  comparative  curricula 
^  studies  in  educational  policy  research.     The  author 

identifies  the  methodological  and  managerial  circumstances 
under  which  the  planned  variation  design  may  be  most  or 
least  effective. 
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366  Datta,  Lois-ellin.  ^  ,^ 

Measuring  Changes  in  Head  Start  Children.  «««».«„*»,.4 
Ini  Rayne,  David  A.,  ed.  Curriculum  Evaluation:  Commentaries  on 
Purpose,  Process,  Product.  Lexington,  MA:  D.  C.  Heath;  1974. 
246-251.  .  ,  » 

HS200771 

This  article,  compLeted  by  the  former  National  Coordinator  . 
of  Head  Start  Eva5„uation,  points  out  the  many  practical 
■problems  encountered  when  attempting  to  evaluate  a 
nationwide  educational  intervention  program.  The 
considerable  problems  posed  by  the  program's  size  and 
location  were  confounded  by  variations  in  .local  projects 
even  though  the  Head  Start  centers  shared  the  same  general 
objectives.    The  task  of  finding  measuring  instruments 
relevant  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  yet 
,  appropriate  to  .the  backgrounds  of  the  tremendous  variety  of 

„    -  >  .'  '  Children  involved  is  an  awesome  one. 
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367  Datta^^Lois-ellin.^^^^^        Education  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Impact  of  the  Westinghouse/Ohio  Evaluation  on  the  Development 
of  Project  Head  Start:  An  Examination  of  the  Immediate  and 
Longer-Term  Effects  and  How  They  Can^t  About. 
In:  Abt,  Clark  C,  ed.  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Programs. 
Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage;  1976. <  p..l29-181. 
HS200443 

Described  are  the  events  thilt  led  to  the  1969  national 
evaluation  of  Head  Start  by  westinghouse  Learning 
Corporation  and  Ohio  University  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Evaluation  Division  ahd  the  effects  the 
evaluation's  findings  and  recommendations  had  on  the  Head 
Start  program.     The  effects  are  presented  in  terms  of  the 
political  climate  and  changes  in  administrations,  national 
priorities  and  policy,  and  beliefs  regarding  preschool 
education  and  social  intervention.     The  evaluation  stirred 
up  much  controversy  about  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the 
'  findings,  its  design  and  methodblogy,  its  conclusions,  and 
effects  on  program  decisions.     Specific  effects  on  Head 
Start  included  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  summer  to 
full-year  programs,  more  experimentation  with  Planned 
variation  teaching  methods,  and  the  development  of  Follow 
Through.     Other  effects  were  the  stabilizing  of  Head 
Start'^s  funding  levels,  the  continuing  search  for  program 
effectiveness  and  its  documentation,  and  the  appearance  of 
articles  on  the  statistical  analyses,  on  regression 
artifacts  and  biases,  of  the  Westinghouse  study. 
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368  Datta»  Lols-ellln;  et  al. 

Office  Of  Human  Development  (DREW).  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Effects  of  the  Head  Start  Classroojn  Experience  on  Some  Aspects 

of  Child  Development!  A  Summary  Report  of  National  Evaluations, 

1966-1969. 

92p. 

1976*  ED129416 

*Thl6  report  summarizes  the  findings  of  previous  technical 
reports  on  the  immediate  changes  m  child  development 
^  associated  vith  Head  Start  and  presents  a  statement  of  the 

extent  to  which  these  changes  have  be6n  enhanced  or  . 
attenuated  by  different  program  experiences  for  different 
children.    BacXground  information  presented  includes  an 
overview  of  the  findings;  a  history'  of  Project  Head  Start; 
and  an  overview  of  Heat}  Start  Evaluations'*  (descrip^tive 
studieSf  on-site  research  and  evaluation  studies^,  national 
impact  studieSf  national  interaction  model  studies).  A 
section  'Qevoted  to  desian  and  measurement  examines  ^ 
methodological' issuesr  design  issues^  data  collection, i 
measures,  and  statistical  analytic  models.    A  section  on 
findings  covers  quisstions  concerned  with  characteristics 
of  Head  Start  children  and  families effectiveness  of  Head 
Start  programs  and  teacher  approaches^  and  children's 
performance  gains.     A  discussion  section  examines  factors 
influencing  developmental  changes  and  implications  for 
early  childhood  intervention «    Appendices  are  (1)  Measure 
Selection  and  Psychometric  Characteristics  and  (2) 
Selection  of  Variables  for  Analysis. 
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369  .  Davies,  Don.  '  '  - 

Institute  for  Responsive  Education.  Bostohf  Massachusetts. 
'   Federal  Impact.  ^    ^  . 

19?e.  ED163109 

Over  the  past  twenty  years.  Federal  government 
intervention  has  ^ad  a  greater  impact  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  than  most  citizens,  educators,  or 

Soliticians  realize.     Federal  intervention  ttas  taken,  two 
irectionst     initiatives  to  redistribute  educational 
resources  through  compensatory  educatirnal  programs,  and 
initiatives  towards  target  group  involvement  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  such  programs.     The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Model  Cities  Act  of  1966  were  two  of 
the  most  important  ^^ieces  of  Federal  anti-poverty 
legislation  that  affected  education  in  the  cities  during 
the  mid-*1960s.     However,  Federal  programs  such  as  these 
have  tended  to  be  highly  categorical,  fragmented  and 
confused. ^  Serious  efforts  have  been  madei  to  improve 
progr'ams  by  strengthening  participation  requirements  and 
actual  citizen  activity.     Two-  of  the  more  successful 

Programs  are  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  and,  to  a 
esser  extent.  Title  I.     In  these  programs,  great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  parental  involvement,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
growth  of  numerous  parent  advisory  councils.     It  has  been 
found  that  the  most  important  points  of  citizen 
participation  action  occur  through  parental  involvement  at 
the  local  level. 
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370  Davis,  Bette  J. 

A  Comparison  of  Two  Approaches  Used  in  Classifying  Behaviors  of 
Head  Start  Children  Referred  to  the  Handicapped  Project  in  Two 
urban  Cities. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1975,  36  (11-A) : 866 • 
HS200095 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  identifying 
methods   (teacher*- judgment  and  psychologist- judgment)  used 
to  classify  the  behaviors  of  young  children  who  are  in  the 
referral  process  for  the  Handicapped  Unit  of  Head  Start. 
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Day  Care  delated  Federal  Programs   (An  Addendum  to  Day  Car6  Survey 


1970) . 


79p. 
1971. 


^D121476  '  • 

This  document,  an  addendum  to  the  Day  Care  Survey  1970, 
describes  day  care-related  f,ederal  progxams.  Each 

frogram^  is  described  briefly  m  terms  oft     the  nature  of 
he  program,  day  care  servlcas  provided,  authorizing 
legislation,  the  administering  agcincy,  and  miscellaneous 
information  (funding,  recipients,  etc.).  ©ypes  of  programs 
included  arex     (1)  direct  day  care -programs  (e.g.,  OEO  Day 
ckre  Projects,  Migrant  and  Seasoiial  Farm  WorKers 
Assistance),   (2)  supportive  programs  for  day  care  (i.e.. 
Physical  facilities,  food,  health,  personnel  and  personnel 
training,  and  research),   (3)  preschool  programs  (Head 
Start,  Flrrt  Chance,  etc.),  and  (4)  work,  training  programs 
with  child  care  provisions  (Job  Corps,  UorK  Incentive 
. Program,  etc. ) . 

Index  codes    1  20  18  81 
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372    Dearman,  Nancy  B.;  Pllsko,  Valena  W.  ..  ^ 

National  Center  for  Education  and  Statistics.  Washington, 
The  Condition  of  Education. 
336 
198 


D.C. 


HS200807  '  °  . 

Th.'.s  annual  report,  which  is  required  by  Public  Law  93-380» 
anc^  describes  the  conditions  'm  the  educational  system  as 
well  as  conditions  m  the  larger  society  that  affect 
^      education.    Chapters  cover  trends  and ^developments  at  all 
levels;  the  context  of  the  study}  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  higher  education;  the  financing  of  Higher, 
education;  preprlmary  education;  adult  and  occupational 
education;  and  an  analysis  of  resource  disparity  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education.    Data  on  preprlmary, 
education  was  gathered  in  the  areas  of  enrollment. 
Characteristics  of  participants,  classrooms  and  staff, 
costs,  and  effects  of  .programs.    The  adoption  of  Head  Start 
approaches  and  methods  by  other  preschool  programs,  and  the 
.    expansion  of  Head  Start  are  discussed. 
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D«llii/gBr,  Harry  V.  L 

A  study  of  the  Ef fefitiveness  of  a  Summer  Head  Start  Program  on  the 


chievement  of  First  Orade  Children. 
19?i.  .ED068903 


(Dissertation) . 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  in  first  grade  achieyejnent  appeared  amony 

gupils  who  participated  in  an-^-e^trltt*weeK  summer  Head  start 
rogram  and  qualified  pupils  Who  did  not  participate. 
Both  groups  were  divi^id  into  three  subgroups  according  to 
scores  on  the  DrAir-A-Xan  Test.    Each  subgroup  (highr 
middle*  and^l^tf;  consisted  of  seventeen  students.  The 
MetropolitJ(n  Readiness  Test  was  given  to  both  groups 
duriag^-^e  first  week  of  September*  1970*    There  was  no 
difference  in  the  two  groups  at  the  .05  level  of 
isignif icance.    During  the  last  week  of  April,  1971,  the. 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  Primary  Z  Battery  was  given 
to  both  groups.    A  two'^way  analysis  of  variance  was 

gerforned  with  high,  middle,  and  low  subgroups  based  upon 
raw-A-Kan  scopes  as  one  factor  and  experimental,  and 
control  as  the  other  factoro    The/re  was  no  significant 
difference  in  word  knowle6,9s,  word  analysis,  and  reading. 

^ere  was,  however,  a  significant  difference  in  arithmetic 
computation  and  concepts,  the  eqtitrol  group  scoring  higher 
than  the  experimental  group.    The  conclusion:  the 
participation  in  the  summer  Head  Start  Program  had  no 
positive  influence  on  readiness  and  achievement  at  the 
first  grade  level  for  the  students  in  this  study. 
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74    Oenby,  Robert  v. 

An  NCTE/ERIC  Report  on  the  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Programs. 
Elementary  English,  1969,  46 (B) il053-i062. 
HS100097 

Abstracts  of  18  reports,  available  in  the  Educational 
Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  storage/retrieval 
system  suggest  the  scope  and  implications  of  evaluations 
of  Head  Start  programs.    The  repoits  deal  with  program 
ef f ectlveness»  methodological  approaches  and  the 
sensitivity  of  measuring  instrumeitts ,  timing,  and  duration 
for  intervention  programs,  desirable  characteristics  of 
preschool  teachers,  and  language  development. 
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Denver  opportunity.  Denver,  Colorado. 
Making  Waves,  Denver  Head  Start. 
2ip. 

1968.  ED020602 

This  document  provides  a  descriptive  survey  of  Project 
Head  start  activities  in  Denver,  Colorado.    The  primary 
educational  objectives  of  the  program  are  cited  as  (1) 
concept  development  through  experiences  in  an  enlarged 
environment,   (2)  self-concept  development  through 
successful  interaction  with  teachers  and  with  peers,  and 
(3)  tSie  development  of  language  facility.    The  roles  of 
teachers  and  teacher  aides  and  the  opportunities  for  staff 
self-evaluation  and  self-improvement  are  described, 
supplementary  services  available  to  program  participants 
are  enumerated  as  (1)  speech  therapy,   (2)  medical  and 
dental  services.    (3)  psychological  services,  and  (4) 
social  services.    A  description  is  provided  of  the  ; 
nutrition  program  which  is  operated  in  the  41  Denver  Head 
Start  centers.    The  recruitment  of  volunteer  workers  and 
the4  important  function  of  volunteers  in  the  overall 
program  are  considered.    The  achievements  of  the  Denver 
program  of  parental  involvement  afe  enumerated,  and  a 
/      unique  camping  program  for  parents  is  described.  The 
final  section  of  this  document  is  concerned  with  the 
future  of  Head  Start  in  Denver.    Three  appendices  contain 
eligibility  guidelines  for  Head  Start  participation  and 
listings  «f  coordinating  staff  members  and  of  Denver 
delegate  agencies  and  program  centers. 

Index' codes    1    5  12  15  16  20  81 
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For  other  'entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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Des  Moines  Independent  Community  school  District.  Des  Moines, 
I  owa . 

;  Head  Start  x  Report  of  Evaluation  1980-.1981. 
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HS200855 

Tne  19S0-1981  Head  Start  program  in  six  Des  Moines  public 
schools,  supervised  by  Drake  University  as  the  grantee 
agency,  is  evaluated.    The  basic  components  of  the  program 
vere  social  services,  parent  involvement,  early  childhood 
education,  nutrition,  and  health/handicap.    The  budget  is 
briefly  discussed.    Results  of  the  evaluation  cover 
administrative  process  objedtive5,^the  use  of  the 
Cooperative  Preschool  Inventory,  the  CIRCUS  battery  of 
tests,  and  data  on  learning,  mental,\pr  physical  ^ 
disabilities.    Appendices^present  9oaU..  a  staff  list. 
Objectives,  workshop  agendas,  the  checklist  for  Head  Start 
classrooms,  the  nurse's  year-end  report  and  the  Head  Start 
Parent  Survey.    Reports  are  also  available  for  the 
preceding  four  years. 
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Dciign  and  Measures  of  1967-68  and  1968-69  Head  Start  E6R 

Evaluation  Studies. 

20p. 

1969.  E0040745 

Evaluation  of  Head  Start  programs  is  approached  through 
identification  of  interactions  with  fanilies  and 
connunities  to  learn  what  effects  the  Head  Start 
experiences  have  had  on  the  children  involved.    As  a 
result  of  earlier  studies,  measures  were  developed  for 
social-emotional  and  family  factors,  as  well  as  program 
characteristics.    In  1966-67,  the  newly  established 
Evaluation  and  Research  (E6R)  centers  carried  out  the 
first  full-year  Head  start  evaluation,  using  class  samples 
representing  extremes  on  important  dimensions.  In 
addition,  for  greater  depth  of  measurement  of  cognition, 
social-emotional  behavior,  program,  and  family,  the  E6R 
Centers  "clustered"  to  collect  data  for  the  1967-68 
study.    To  more  clearly  ident.ify  the  factors  relevant,  to 
child  development,  the  1968-69  evaluation  used  a  different 
approach,  that  of  "making  things  happen,"  in  contrast  to 
previous  reliance  on  natural  variation.    Common  core  data 
were  collected  on  at  least  120  children  3  to  5  years  of 
age,  attending  Head  Start  classes  for  the.  first  time.  The 
tests  used  to  collect  common  core  data,  cluster  data,  and 
follow-up  data  for  the  1967-68  and  1068-^9  studies  are 
identified  and  described  in  this  paper.    Also  individually 
examined  are  evaluation  studies  by  nine  E&R  Centers, 
designed  to  identify  relevant  dimensions  of  Head  start 
programs  and  to  develop  adequate  measures  of  these.  Data 
will  be  provided  on  w)iat  optimal  child  development  ' 
programs  can  be,  in  contrast  to  other  1968-69  Head  Start 
evaluation  studies. 
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•Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

The  Design  and  Implementation  of  a  Formative  Evaluation  Study  for 

the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  Final  Report. 

19?5.  BD121441\ 

This  report  describes  the  nationwide  evaluation  of  the 
Child  and  Familyv Resource  Program  (CFRP) ,  a  Head 
Start-affiliated  program  designed  to  elicit  community  and 
family  involvementVin  fostering  optimum  development  of 
preschool  children  X^d  their  families.    Evaluations  of  the 
planning,  initiationX And  implementation  phases  of  the 
program  at  each  of  itsvll  demonstration  sites  were 
conducted  through  f ield\intervieW8 .    These  evaluations 
focused  on  goals,  objectives,  and  program  activities  (i.e., 
recruitment  and  training  of  staff,  recruitment  of  families, 
development  of  a  needs  assessment  plan  for  families,  and 
the  development  of  'community  agency  linkages) .  Case 
studies  documenting  in  detail         H  individual  CFRP 
programs  are  presented  in  separa^  nsports.    Features  of 
each  site  are  summarized  in  table  f^rm  in  this  report,  and 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are  identified,    other  tables 
summarize  the  following  data  from  all  aites:  (1) 
demographic  characteristics  and  resource  needs  of  each  CFRP 
family,   (2)  background  and  duties  of  all  CFRP  staff 
members,  and  (3)  details  of  CFRP  quarterly  expenditures. 
Rscommendations  for  improving  future  demonstration  programs 
of  this  type  are  included. 
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Development  Associates^  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Child  and  Fjamily  Resource  Program.  Appendix  to  Pinal  Report. 

126P. 

1975.  ED121442 

This  document  presents  the  appendix  to  the  final  report  on 
the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CPRP) ,  a  Head 
Start-affiliated  program  designed  to  promote  community  and 
family  involvement  in  fostering  optimum  development  of 
preschool  children.     (The  final  report  was  contained  in  a 
series  of  documents,  which  included  program  descriptions 
from  each  of  the  ll  demonstration  sites  of  the  national 
CPRP.)  The  first  sections  of  the  appendix  present 
descriptions  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  U) 
the  CPRP  information  reporting  system  including^data 
collection  instruments  and  administrative  procedures  used 
at  each  site,  and  (2)  the  CPRP  cost  study.     The  remaining 
sections,  comprising  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
appendix,  consist  of  sample  information  system  forms  and 
cost  study  forms. 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia.   

Child  ana  Family  Resource  Program  (Modesto,  California).  Program 

Description . 

55p. 

1975  ED121440 

'K.lgrant  farm  workers  were  the  primary  target  of  the  Child 
and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP)   in  Modesto,  California, 
one  of  11  Sites  in  this  HTead  Start-affiliated  program. 
The  CPRP  focused  on  an  infant  day  care  center  operation 
providing  day  care  service  to  families  working  in  the 
agricultural  fields.     This  report  describes  and 
evaluatesi     (1)  the  goals  and  operational  objectives  of 
the  program  and  its  componantsi   (2)  the  planning, 
start-up,  and  implementation  of  the  program  components 
(health,  education,  social  services,  and  parent 
involvement);    (3)  the  major  staff ^functions  and 
qualifications  and  the  recruitment  procei^si    (4)  the  plan 
and  implementation  of  preservice  and  in-service  training 
sessions  designed  to  acquaint  family  service  workers  with 
available  resources  and  with  ways  of  assessing  family 
needsr   (5)  recruitment  of  families  and  use  of  needs 
assessment  procedures;   (6)  amn<int  and  quality  of 
coordination  with  social  service  agencies  for  each 
component;    (7)  materials  used  with  each  component, 
including  staff  training  materials;  and  (8)  program  cost 
data  arranged  in  table  form.     A  general  summary  of  this 
site's  strengths  and  weaknesses  is  offered. 
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Developnent  Associates,  inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Frogram  (Nev  Haven,  Connecticut). 
Program  Description. 
65p. 

1975.  ED121430 


?62 


This  report  describes  the  New  il^ven,  Connecticut,  site  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP) ,  a  Head 
Start-affiliated  program  designed  to  elicit  community  and 


family  involvement  in  fostering  optimum  development  of 

rrescnool  children  and.  their  families.     The  New  Haven  site 
s  one  of  11  demonstration  sites  of  the  national  CFRP.  In 
planning  and  implementing  the  New  Haven  program,  attention 
was  given  primarily  to  six  iiraas  of  service  development) 
(1)  a  central  services  catalog^  for  CFRP  families,  (2) 
health  care,   (3)  social  serivces,   (4)  education,  (5) 

farent  career  development  and  training,  and  (6)  parent 
nvolvement.     Descriptions  of  staff  positions  in  the 
program  and  recruitment  procedures  for  staff  members  are 
presented.    Also  outlined  aiet     (1)  the  training  plan  for 
staff  and  parents,   (2)  the  recruitment  procedure  for 
families  (including  a  needs  assessment  procedure) ,  (3) 
proposals  for  coordinating  CFRP  and  community  agency 
services,   (4)  materials  used  in  the  program.   (5}  program 
costs  (including  accounting  charts) ,  and  (6)  a  short 
evaluation  of  program  implementation.  \ 

Index  codes     3  12  13  14  15  82  \ 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (St.  Petersburg,  Florida) . 

Program  Description. 


59p. 
1975. 


Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
.Id  and  Famil    ~  ~ 
>gram  Descrip 

591 

ED121433 

This  report  describes  and  evaluates  the  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Program  (CFRP)  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,,  one  of 
11  demonstration  sites  of  this  Head  Start-affiliated 
program.     The  cooperation  of  community  service  agencies 
and  the  combination  of  the  roles  of  home-based  teacher  and 
social  w'orker  into  the  role  of  home  visitor  were  major 
strengths  of  the  program  at  this  site.     Specific  areas  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  CFRP  are  described  an;l  evaluated:  (1) 
the  overall,  specific,  and  operational  goals  of  the 
program  and  its  components;  1(2)  the  planning,  start-up. 
and  implementation  of  the  program  components  (health  and 
social  services,  education,  parent  involvement,  and  family 
recruitment);   (3)  staff  functions,  qualifications, 
utilization,  and  interrelationships;   (4)  preservice  and 
in-service  training;    (5)  recruitment  of  families  and  the 
use  of  needs  assessment  procedures;   (6)  amount  of 
coordination  with  social  service  agencies;   (7)  materials 
used  in  the  program;  and  (8)  program  cost  data  presented 
(in  table  form) .    A  general  summary  of  this  site's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  provided. 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia.  \ 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (Jaclcson,  Michigan) .. Program 
Description. 

 77  p. 

1975.'        ED121434  » 
*Thl8  report  presents  a  description  of  the  Jaclison,' 
Michigan,  site  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program 
(CFRPf,  a  Head  Start-affiliated  program  designed  to 
promote  community'  and  family  involvement  in  fostering 
optimum  development  of  preschool  children.    The  Jackson 
site  is  one  of  11  denonfitratlon  sites  of  the  national  - 
CFRP.     The  local  program  was  coordinated  by  the 
Jackson-H/.llsdale  Area  Commission  for  Economic 
Opportunity.     Th.e  program  description  covers  nine  major 
areas:     (l)  program  objectives,   (2)  program  components, 
including  local  components  such  as  services  for  school  age 
children,  as  well  as  program  wide  components  such  as 
health,  developmental,  and  family  support  services;  (3) 
staff  described  in  terms  of  qualifications, 
responsibilities,  organization,  and  utilization;  .(4) 
training;    (5)  individualization;    (6)  coordination  with^^^ 
public  schools  and  community  agencies;    (7)  materials;  (8) 
costs,  reported  in  tables  and  graphs;  and  (9)  notes  on  key 
program  implementation  factors. 


384 


Index  codes   '3  12  13  14  15  84 

Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Chi^d  and  Family  Resource  Program  (Gering,  Nebraska).  Program  . 

Description. 

59p. 

1975.  ED121437 

*This  report  describes  the  Gerijig,  Nebraska,  site  of  the 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP) ,  a  Head 
Start-affiliated  program  designed  to  elicit  community  and 
family  involvement  in  fostering  optimum  development  of 
preschool  children  and  their  families.     The  Gering 
program,  whose  participating  families  ar:e  . 
Spanish-speaking,  is  located  at  one  of  11  demonstration 
sites  of  the  national  CFRP.     In  planning  and  implementing 
the  Gering  CFRP,  attention  was  given  primarily  to  five 
areas  of  service  development:     preschool  education,  health 
care,  social  services,  parent  involvement,  and  nutrition. 
Descriptions  of  staff  positions  in  the  program,  staff 
training  procedures,  family  recruitment  procedures, 
materials  used,  and  program  costs  (including  accounting 
forms) ,  are  outlined.     A  short  evaluation  of  the 
implementation  of  the  program  is  also  included. 
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Development  Associates,   Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (PouglDceepsie,  New  YorX) . 
Progtaih  Description. 
'  70p:  '  .       ^  - 

1975.  ED121431 

This  report  describes  and  evaluates  the  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Program  (CFRP)  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  one  of 
11  Sites  of  this  Head  Start-Affiliated  program.     Placing  a 

grofeasional  in  appropriate  community  agencies  to  help 
ring  about  changes  in  the  social  service  delivery  system 
(the  Resource  Agency  person  (RAP)  concept)  is  considered  a 
major  strength  in  the  program.    Another  strengtti  of  the 
PoughkeepBie  CFRP  has  been  ijivolvement  of  the  Parent 
Policy  Council  and  community  agencies  in  developm'ent  of 
the  program.     Specific  areas  of  the  program  are  described 
and  evaluated!     (1)   the  overall,  specific,  and  operational 
goals  of  the  program  and  its  components;    (2)   the  planning, 
start-up,  and  implementation  of  the  program  components 
(social  services,  parent  involvement,  health  services,  and 
education) ;   (3)   staff  functions  and  qualifications  and  the 
orecruitmeht  process)   (4)  preservice  and  in-service 
training;    (5)  recruitment  of  families  and  the  use  of /needs 
assessment  procedures;   (6)  amount  of  coordination  with 
social  service  agencies;   (7)  materials  used  with  each 

frogram  activity;  and   (8)  program  cost  data   (in  table 
orm)<.     A  general  summary  of  this  site's  strengths  and 
'  weaknesses  is  provided. 
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Development  Associates,'  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (Bismarck,  North  Dakota). 

Program  Description.  - 

76p. 

1975.  ED121435 

This  report  describes  the  Bismarck*  North  Dakota,  site  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP) ,  a  Head 
Start-affiliated  program  designed  to  elicit  community  and 
•family  involvement  in  fostering  optimum  development  of 
preschool  children.     The  Bismarck  program,  located  at  one 
of  11  demonstration  sites  of  the  national  CFRP,  was 
coordinated  by  the  Bismarck  Early  Childhood  Education 
;    Program  (BECEP) .     In  planning  and  implementing  the 

Bismarck  CFRP,  attention  was  given  primarily  to  five  areas 
of  service  development  for  CFRP  families:     (1)  health 
care,.  (2)   education,   (3)  parent  involvement,    (4)  social 
services,  and  (5)   special  services  (e.g.,  a  "Positive 
Parenting  Class,"  transportation,   special  educational 
services,  and  full  day  care) .     Descriptions  of  staff 
positions  in  the  program  are  presented.     Also  outlined 
are:     (1)   the  staff ' ^training  plan,   (2)  the  recruitment 
procedure  for  families  '  (including  a  needs  assessm.ent 
procedure)  ,   (3)  methods  of  coordinating  CFRP  and  community 
ager.cy  services,   (4)  materials  used  in  the  program,    (5)  . 
program  costs  (including  accounting  charts) ,  and  (6)  a 
short  evaluation  of  program  implementation. 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Vir^'inia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Pro-gram  (Las  Vegao,  Nevada).  Program 

Description.  , 

70P. 

197S«  ED121439 

*An  infan't-toddler  program  of  par'ent  training  in  child  ' 
growth  and  development,  based  primarily  in  the  home,  has 
become=the  major  focus  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource 
Program  (CFRP)  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  one  of  11  sites  in 
this  Head  Start-affiliated  program.     This  report  describes 
and  evaluates:     (1)  the  goals  and  operational  objectives 
of  the  program  and  its  coinponentsj   (2)  the  planning, 
start-up,  and  implementation  of  the  program  components 
(health  services,  developmental  services,  family  support, 
services,  and  additional  services);   (3)   the  major  staff 
functions  and  qualifications  and  th'e  recruitment  process;- 
(4)  the  plan  and  implementation  of  preservice  training 
sessions  designed  to  develop  staff  roles  and  xnteraction, 
and  in-service  training  coordinated  with- Head  Start 
programs;   (5)  recruitment ,6f  families,  use  of  needs 
assessment  procedures,  and  composition  of  the  home 
visitor's  family  profile  folirms;   (6)  dmount  and  quality  of 
coordination  with  social  se'rvice  agencies;    (7)  materials 
used'  with  each  component;  and  (8)  program  cost  data, 
arranged  in  table  form.     A  general  summary  of  this  site's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  offered. 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma). 

Program  Description.  ; 

56p.  • 

1975.  ED121436 

This  report  describes  the  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  site  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Resource  ;Program  (CFRP),  a  Head 
'start-affiliated  program  designed  to  elicit  cqitimunity  and  . 
family  involvement  in  fostering  optimum  development  of 
preschool  children  and  their  families.     The  Oklahoma  City 
site,  serving  a  rural  black  community,  is  one  of  11 
demonstration  sites  of  the  national  CFRP.     In  planning  and 
implementing  the  Oklahoma  City  CFRP,  attention  was  given 
primarily  to  four  areas  of  service  development:  (1) 
education  (1.  e.  an  infant-toddler  program,  the  Head  Start 
program,-  a  Linkage  system  with^,the^public  school  system, 
'  and  a  parent  educaj:ion  proQ"  m)  ,   (2)  health  care,  (3) 
parent  involvement,  and  (4)    .ocial  services.  Descriptions 
of  staff  positions  and  recruitment  procedures  for  .staff 
,    members  are  presented.    Also  outlined  were*     (1)  the  staff 
training  plan,   (2)  the , recruitment  procedure  for  .families 
(including  a  needs  assessment  procedure) ,    (3)  methods  of 
coordinating  CFRP  and  community  agency  services,  (4) 
materials  used  m  the  program,    (5)  program  costs 
(including  accounting  charts) ,  and  (6)  a  short  evaluation 
of  program  implementation.. 
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Development  Assoclatesr  Inc.  Arllngtonr  Virginia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (Salem,  Oregon) •  Program 

Description. 

64p. 

1975.  ED121438 

Successful  coordination,  of  social  service  agencies #  aimed 
at  serving  eligible^  families  with  children  from  the 
prenatal  period  to  age  8,  has  been  the  focus  of  the  Child 
and  Family  Resourcie  Program   (GFRP)  in  Salem,  Oregon,  one 
of  11  sites  in  this  Head  Start-af filiated  program.  The 
Salem  program  also  includes  an  inf ant-'toddler  program 
emphasizing  parental  and  child  development  with  the 
overall  goal  of  building  a  better  family  unit.  This 
report  describes  and  evaluates:     (1)  goals  and  operational 
objectives  of  the  program  and  its  components;  (2) 
pla^nning,  start-up,  ^nd  implementation  of  the  program  * 
components   (health,  education,  social  services,  and  parent 
involvement) ;   (3)  major  starf  functions  and  qualifications 
and  the  recruitment  process;    (4)  plan  and  implementation 
of  preservice  and  in-service  training  .sessions ;  (5) 
i^ecruitment  of  families,  use  of  needs  assessment 
procedures,  and  compositio  i  of  the  home  visitor's  family 
profile  form&;   (6)  amount  and  quality  of  coordination  with 
social  service  agencies;   (7)  materials  ''used  in  the 
program;  and   (8)  program  cost  data,  arranged  in  table 
form.    A  general  summary  of  this  site's  strengths  and 
4  weaknesses  is  offered .  ' 

Index  co^es     3  12  13  14.15  84  / 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (Pottsville,  Pennsylvania)  . 

Program  Description. 

74p.   •  <j. 

1975.  ED121432 

Family  centers  were  used  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of 
.services  in  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  (CFRP) 
in  Pottsville,.  Pennsylvania,  one  of  11  demonstration  sites  - 
in  this  Head  3tart-af filiated  prog-ram.     Cooperation  ^ 
between  county  service  agencies-  was  fostered  by 
implementation  of  a  task  force  whose  members  were 
executive  directors  of  the  service  agencies.  Specific 
areas  of  the  program  are  described  and  evaluated:     (1)  the 
overall,  specific,  and  operational  goals  of  the  program 
and  its  components;    (2)   the  planning,  .start-up,  and 
implementation  of  the  program  components   (social  and 
health  servicet ,  parent  and  vocational  education,  "  f 
infant-toddler  .development ,  and  parent  i;ivolvement)  ;  (3) 
major  staff  functions,  qualif icatinns ,  and 
interrelationships;  {4)  preservice  and  ^in-service  training 
programs;    (5)  recruitment  of  families  and  the  use  of  needs 
assessment  procedures;    (6)  amount  and  quality  of  social 
service  agency  delivery  coordination;    (7)  materials  used 
>  with  each  component;  and  (8)  program  cost  data  (in  table 
form).     A  general  summary  of  this  site's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  is  provided. 

Index  codes     3  12  13  14  15  84 
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Development  Associates,  inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Child  and  Family  Resource  Program  Formative  Evaluation.  Second 

Interim  Report. 

67p.  . 

1975.  HS200754 

The  major  task  described  in  this  second  interim  report  is' 
the  development  of  an  information  reporting  system  and  its 
demographic  and  cost  components.     The  findings  of  a  cost 
study^  of  11  Child  and  Family  Resource  programs  are 
supplemented  with  tables  and  graphs. 

Index  codes     1  12  14  15  84 
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atlon.  Second 


393 


394 


Development  Associatesr  Inc.  Arllngtonr  Virginia. 
Child  and  Pamlly  Resource  Program  Formative  Bvalu 
Interim  Report.  Appendix. 
Unpaged. 

1975.  HS200755  '  .   .     .  ^♦.4,^ 

The  appendix  to  the  second  interim  report  on  the  Child  and 
Family  Resource  Program  formative  evaluation  contains 
information  system  reporting  forms,  cost  reporting  forms, 
and  cost  data  colli. Ttlon  worksheets. 

,      ;index  codes     2  12  14  15  84 

Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia.  b^..^..  ,  . 

The  Design  and  Implementation  of  a  Formative  Evaluation  Study  for 
the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  Final  Report.  Executive 
Summary. 
97p. 

19/5^         '  ED167261 

Thi*  executive  summary  of  the  final  report  of  the 
formative  evaluation  of  the,  Child  and  Pamlly  Resource 
Program  (CFRP)  demonstrati6n  projects  recommends  that  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  (OCD):     (1)  assign  a  full-time 
obn  project  manager  to  th'i  demonstration  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  projecti    (2)  ^implement  a  systematic  approach 
to  assure  that  all  information  and  administrative 
procedures  required  to  make  informed,  management  decisions 
°are  available  to  the  national  OCD  program  : 

Slanning/implementation  staff;   (3)  implement  grantee 
election  procedures  that  are  responsive  to  the.  intent  of 
the  demonstration  program;  and  (4)  coordinate  with  and 
involve  the  regional  offices  early  in  the  planning 
process.    The  CFRP  is  described.    Principal  tasks  and 
.   objectives  of  the  evaluation  effort  are  indicated,  and  the 
>  methodology  of  the  formative  evaluatlo^i  is  overviewed. 
Results  in  the  program  areas  of  planning,  startup  and 
implementation  phases  are  summarized.    Some  results  of  the 
.  study  are  indicated  below*     Extensive  Head  Start  personnel 
influence  on  program  planning  and  startup  was  found. 
Proposal  prei>ar4itlon  time  was  insufficient.  Maintaining 
qualified  staff  wa-s  a  chronic  pfoblem.     In  all  CRfFPs  the 
key  staff  positions  were  the  Home  Visitors  or  Family  . 
Advocates  who  worked  directly  with  the  families.  Whether 
key  staff* were  professional  or  non-professional  affected 
the  services  provided  to  clients.     Family  recruitment  was 
a  eontlnual  program  task. 

Index  codes    1    6    7  12  14  84 
Development 'Associates,  Inc.  Washington ,  ,D.C. 

Evaluation  of  Implementation  Effects,  ^nd  Costs  of  the  Child  and 

Family  Resource  Program.  First  Year  Report. 

62p. 

HS200762 

vTh'is  first  year  report  of  a  two-year  evaluation  of  the 
implementation,  effects,-  and  costs  of  10  Child  and  Family 
Resource  Programs  during  the  third  and  fourth  program  years 

.  discusses  the  study  design,  explains  the  consequences  of 
the  0MB  clearance  delay,  analyzes  the  data  that  were 
collected,  and  outlines  the  plans  for  the  second  year.  The 
activities  related  to  the  information  reporting  system  and 
the  determination  of  program  costs  are  described. 
Principal  Author:    Robert  P.  Tnorapson. 
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Developments  Associates,  Jnc«'  Ar^rinigton,  Virginia. 
Evaluation  of  Xmpimentation : Ef^ipts  and  Costs  of  the  Child  and 
Fanily  Resource  Program.  Znteti^.  Report  on  the  First  SUmmative 
Data  Point. 
19'77  •  HS200761 

'   *The  second  of  thre<ift  i-^sports  on  thf  evaluation  of  the  Child 
and  Family  Resource  ;l^r'ogran  (CFR?)  ,  this  report  represents 
the  first  summative  :d«lita  point", (rail  1976)  and  describes 
.  . the  CFRP  families  participating  in  the  evaluation  as  well 
as  tests  of  significance  between  CFRP  and  non-CFRP  children 
tested  during  this  period.     Also  presented  are  an  overview 
of  the  CFRP,  the  evaluation  plan  and  design,  and  a 
description  of  field  data  collection  activities; 

Index  codes  82    1  21  14    7  l^ 

Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlinigrton,  Virginia. 

Evaluation  of  the  Zmplementation,  Effects,  and  Costs  of  the  Child 

»nd  Family  Resource  pRodrant  During  the  Third  &  Fourth  Years  of 

Program  Operations.  Y%tT^^\  Report. 

1977.  HS200757  • 

A  two-year  evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource 
Program  (CFRP)  during  its  third  and  fourth  years  of 
existence  assessed  the  implem^^ntation ,  effects,  and  costs 
of  CFRP.     Two  chapters  describe  CFRP  and  its  operation, 
While  other  chapters  deal  witli  an*  assessment  of  the  degree 
and  effectiveness  of  program  implementation  and  with 
program  impact  and  parent  and  child  outcomes.  Concluding 
comments  are  made  about  evaluation  strategies  directed 
toward  future  evaluations. 

Index  Qodes  99  84 

Development  Asfpciates,  Znc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Implementation,  Effects,  and  Costs  pf  the  Child  and  Family 

Resource  Program.  Final  Report.  Appendices. 

1977.  HS200756 

The  appendices  to  a  final  repor.t  on  the  implementation, 
e'ffecta,  and  costs  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program 
(CFRP)  contain  tables  and  supporting  analyses,  a  history  of 
the  CFRP  evaluations,  odata  coii>ection  procedures,  analysis 
of  community  agency  data,  program  costs,  instrumentation, 
and  response  categories  from  parent  interviews.. 

index  codes  82    2     1  21  14  15  7 


Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Project  Developmental  Continuity.  Cost  Manual. 
1975.  KS200740 

This  manual  represents  the  cost  assessment  element  in  an 
evi^luation  study  of  IS  programs  designed  to  link  He^d 
Start  and  elementary  schools.     Linkage  is  both  physical 
(same  premises)  and  administrative  and  involves  vertical 
groupiiig  and  team  teaching.    A  program  was  assigned  to 
each  oT  the  ten  regions  under  the  Office  of  Child  ^ 
Development,  to  four  areas  with  large  bilingual 

Sopulations,  and  to  the  Indian  and  Migrant  Divison  of 
Co.    Four  site  visits  were  made  to  each  project.  Section 
of  the  manual  contain  definitions  of  language  used  in  the 
study;  accounting  categories  to  be  used  for  project 
expenses;  a  table  of  activity  categories  with  appropriate 
allocation  categories;  instruments  for  recording  noncash 
donations,  staff  time,  personel  hourly  rates,  and  cash 
disbursements;  and  categorical  cost  sheets. 

Index  codes    2  14  12  25  26  82 
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opnent  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington',  Virginia.  t«*.-^4- 
cess  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity.  Znterln 
t  V.  second  Program  Year  ^ost  Report.  Draft.  ^ 

KS200760  ' 
This  interim  report  presents  the  methodology  and  findings 

from  the  second  year'^of-  the  Pro^^P^^^J^^^^P^SSHL*-^  k*. 
Continuity  (PDC)  cost  study.  Cost  data  are  presented  lay 
prog^ram  component  and  PDC  sites. 

Index  codes  82    1  14  12  /   '  ' 


Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia.   u«^w„»,«« 

Biiingual/Bicultural  Early  Childhood  Development  Research  Workshop 

Proceedings. 

106p^ 

1976J  ED144709  .  ,  ^w.,^ 

iThi's  workshop  was  convened  by  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  (OCD)  to  identify  research  issues  and  to  set 
ipriorities  for  rea^arch  related  to  bilingual/bicurtural 

\  iearly  childhood  development  programs  proposed  by  ocp. 

Workshop  participants  were  researchers  and  persons  with 
expertise  in  the^development  of  bilingual/bicul tural 
IpreSchool  programs.    The  report  includes  t^^  proceedings  of 

the  workshop  aiid  appendices  which  include  .    list  of  

conference  participants  and  invitees,  the  workshop  agenda, 
and  the  text  >f  the  keynote  speech  on  Bilihgual/Bicultural 
Early  Childhood  Development.  Tfie  main  body  of  the  paper 
includes  presentations  and  work  session  notes  and 
recommendations  on  socialization,  parent  involvement, 

"  language  development,  cognitive  development,  an*.  ,       .  „^., 

evaluation/assessment  as  these  issues  relate  to  bicultural 
children  and  programs.  Also  included  are  presentations  on 
Head  Start  children,  OCD»s  research  priorities  for  1976, 
conference  expectations,  and  a  brief  summation. 

Index  codes    3  25  81  *  ■  , 
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Development  Associates,  Inc. ^Arlington,  Virginia. 
Head  Start  Prbgram  and  Cost  Data  Analysis:  Final  Report  -  Volume 
I. 

297p.'  .  , 

1979  ED187464 

*This  document  describes  and  analyzes  the  1976-1977  Head 
Start  Program  Information  Repbrt  (PIR)  data.    PlR  is  a 
comprehensive  data  collection  \effort  directed  at  the 
programs  of  all  Head  Start  grantees  of  which  there  were 
approximately  1,100  in  1976-1977.    The  unit  of  analysis  in 
this  study  is  the  grantee  rather\than  the  agencies 
delegated  by  grantees  to  implemerii:  Head  start  programs. 
The  Head  start  program  description^  are  analyzed  by  PIR 
according  to  enrollment  sizes,  ethnic  composition  of  staff 


according  to  enroiimenTi  sizes,  e^nn^c  w«nn*wo*w*wM  w* 
and  children,  children •  s  .'ages,  average  Si*^2£Sf??*.?i5®2i*.. 
staff /child. ratio,  and  program  costs.    The  resulting  data 
are  used  to  determine  which  program  characteristics  relati 


areas  of  PIR  information:     organizational  and  geographic 
Characteristics  of  grantees?  health  services  information 
regarding  Head  Start  children;  food  services,  social 
services,  and  parent  involvement  information;  funding 
received  by  grantees  from  different  revenue  sources  and 
the  costs  incurred  against  such  revenues. 
Principal  Author:     George  Kettner. 
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402  ^ 
Dtvelopment  Associatesi  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Head  Start  Program  and  Cost  Data  Analysis:  Final  Report  -  Volume 
II.  . 
72p,, 

19/ 9 .  EDI 9421 7 

*This  second  volume  of  the  Head  start  Program  and  Cost  Data 
Analysis  Final  Report  analyzes  data  from  sources  other 
than  the  Head  Start  Program  Information  Peport  (PIR) .  The 
report  is  dividfid  into  three  sections:  Distributional. 
Impact  of  /lead  Start  Financing^  Pilot  Study  of  Program 
Compliancei  and  Recommendations  for  Secondary  Data  ; 
Analysis*    The  appendik  gives  a  description  of  thd 
distributional  impact  data«    Data  from  the  U.  s.  Census 
Burea&*s  **Survey  of  Income  and  Educations    1975**  were  used 
to  det«rmin«  the  a,^mber  of  children  eligible  to 
participate  in  th^Head  Start  program  jfor  each  state  and 
federal  region*     wie  geogjaphicc^  1  distribution  of  the 
eligible  population  was  then  compared  with  the  actual 
distribution  of  Head  Start  enrollees*     In  adCitioni  an 
exploratory  study  of  Head  Start  program  compliance  was • 
conducted  to  determine  if  program  compliance  dif,f ers  , 
according  to  various  program  characteristics  including 
costs  per  childi  enrollmenti  size,  child/staff  ratios^  and 
type  of  program.    These  data  were  collected  by  means  of 
the  Performance  Standards  Self ^Assessment  and  Validation 
Instrur.ent  (SAVI).     The  SAVI  is  designed  -to  assess 
compliance  with  Head  Start  performance  standards  for 
nearly  400  items  in  various  areas  of  program  operation 
(education,  health  services,  social  services,  and  the 
like) .     Recommendations  for  both  the  distributional  impact 
an4  program  compliance  analyses  are  presented. 
Principal  Author:     Joseph  Cordes. 

Index  codes    1  14  12' 20  81  . 
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Development  Associates,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Head  Start  Program  and  Cost  Data  Analysis.  Final  Report. 
1979.  HS200741 

This  document  is  the  executive  summary  of  the  Final  Report  . 

of  the  Head  Start  Program  and  Cost  Data  Analysis  Project. 

For  the  full  report,  see  ED187464. 
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404    Di:im6nd,  Hannahs 

An  Investigation  of,  the  Efficacy  of  Piaget  curricular  Elements 

Integrated  Into  A  Traditional  Head  Start  Program. 

118P.  -  ^ 

1973.  ED081622 

The  effects  of  Piagetian  curricular  elements  added  to  a 
traditional  Head  Start  program  were  investigated  to 
determine  if  sucii  elements  helped  to  deveTop 
classification,  seriation,  and  conservation.     Two  Head 
start  classes  of  23  and  of  19  children  were  used  in  the 
study.     Student  skills  were  assessed  through  a  pretest  and 
posttest  using  classical  Piagetian  procedures.  .Nine 
separate  activities  addressing  the  seriation, 
classification,  and  conservation  concepts  were  used  in  the 
experimental  class  during  the  school  year.     Results  showed 
that  seriation  skills,  classification  skills,  and 
conservation  of  discontinuous  quantity  were^  developed  in 
more  Head  Start  children  in  the  experimental  class  than  in 
^  the  traditional  class;  conservation  of  continuous  quantity 
did  not  develop  in  mqre  students  in  t^e  experimental  group. 

Index  codes    1  21  13  81 
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405  ^^*"^^r58cSooi  Education  fop  Disadvantaged  Children:  An  Evaluation,  of 

Projtdt  H«ad  Start,  Trenton,  Mew  Jersey.  .  .wi^oo 

Dissertation  A^jstracts  Int;ernation«l,  1967,  28  (5-A)  ;1729. 
HSIOOIOO  ' 
This  study  evaluated  the  gains  of  38  children  who  • 
participated  in  Project  Head  Start  and  23  children  who  did 
nSt  pirCicipate  in  gead  start.    The  study  evaluated  the 
Head  Start f program  in  terms  of  practices  and  instruction, 
collecting  data  on  both  groups'  scores  on  the  Lee-ClarH 
Reading  Readiness  Test  and  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test. 

Index  codes    1  21  83 

''^®^^For"other*entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

406  >W11,  John  R^l^et^al.  york.  Inc.  Kew  York.^     ^'  ^ 

/  A  Study  of  the  Comparative.  School  Achievement  of  Day  care 

/  Graduates.  Final  Report  for  Research  Project, 

I20p. 

197j  ED118237 

*This  Study  investigated  the  impact  of  differential 
programming  on  urban,  low-income. black  children' s  early 
school  achievement.    The  728  children  in  the  study,  all 
rSsidents  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Brownsville  areas 

of  Brooklyn.        Y.,  were  "graduates"  of  17  preschool 
programs  during  1967,  1968,  and  1969.     The  programs  . 
included  6  licensed,  developmental  day  care  qentersi  4 
unlicensed,^  custodial  day  care^'programs)  4  Head  start 
•  cJit"S7 -Snd  3  Board  of  Education  Early  Childhood  Centers 
and  prekindergarten  programs.    Specific  irtformation  about 
each  of  the  programs  was  obtained  from  a  retrospective 
interview  schedule  and  included  program  objectives, 
facilities,  staff,  curriculum,  parental  involvement,  an<? 
iSSilliry  data.    Data  collected  from  elementary  school 
records  included  demographic  information  (particu.larly  j 
birthplace  and- family  characteristics) ,  school  attendance, 

personal/social  behavior,  Phy2i£*i/S«*ii^.5S*jy?' n*"**  ' 
school  achievement  as  measured  by  the  Mesropoiitan 
]       Achievement  Test.and  the  Reading  a^d  Mathematics  Test  for 
/        New  York  State  Elementary  Schools.    The  results  strongly 
suggest  that  chil<lren  from  lipensed  day  care  programs  ire 
performing  better  than  their  peers  during  the  early  school 
years.    Specific  results  and  data  limitations  are 
discussed  in- detail.  , 

Index,  codes    1    5    9  16,  19  21  81 
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407    Oittnaniir  Laura  L.;  et  al. 

Maryland  university.  College  of  Education.  College  Park,  Maryland 
Study  of  Selected  Children  in  Head  Start  Planned  Variation, 
1969-1970.  First  Year  Report:  3  -  Case  Studies  of  Children. 
39p. 

1971*  E0052847  i 

TO  tfiBt  the  feasibility  of  using  case  study  techniques  in 
natioi^al  evaluations,  the  case  study  approach  was  used  to 
study  the  experiences  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  each  of  eight 
Head  Start  currlcular  models  and  two  children  in  a 
classroom  not  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  program 
developer.     Teachers  and  mothers  were  also  interviewed. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  capture  the  children's 
experi,ence8  m  the  different  settings, -not  to  evaluate  the 
model  Itself.     Summaries  of  case  studies  of  16  children 
are  presented.    Classroom  observers  agreed  on  these 
findings:     (1)  the  Head  Start  experience  is  valuable  to 
the  children;   (2)  there  is  not  enough  contact  between  the 
home  and  the  school;    (3)  concentration  ^on  cognitive  • 
aspecta  of  the  model  tends  to  make  teachers  less  aware  of 
other  .JLmportant  aspects  of  the  child's  life;   (4)  the 
-   '  i     models  restricted  the  teachers  in  tailoring  the  program  io 

the  inilivldual  child;  and  (5)  in  many  Instances  the 
currTculum  seems  better  geared  to  boys.  Investigators 
conclu'd^.  tnatf^he  case  study  approach  is  feasible.  A 
final  ise^tlon  comments  on  the  functioning  of  the  models 
*.      *       and  /the  extent  to  which  Head  start  goals  are  being  met. 

Indbx  codes  .  1  13        84  ^         ^  , 

4.08    Dittmann,  Laura  L* 

Haryland  University,  college  of  Education,  college  Park,  Maryland 
Chlldrenln  Head  Start  1970-1971:  Supplemental  Report  for  Office 
of  Oiild  Development. 

•  esp.  -  ' 

1972.  -  ED085098 
,  This  report,  a  supplement  to  the  more  general  report 

entitled  "^Case  studies  of  Children  in  "Head  Start  Planned 
Va^rlation  1970-71, »  preseiits  brief  accounts  of  the 
experiences  and  life  stylcfs  of  20  children  in  Head,  Start 
classrooms.     The  narratives  are  based  on  material  gathered 
by  Observers  from  th^; Institute  for  Chlld^Study  as  a  part 
of.  the  evaluation  of  Planned  Variation  in  Head  Start.  A 
t^tal  of  ten  different  Head  Strart  program  models  Is 
represented.    Each  child's  descrlptioA  includes  classroom 
behavior,  tiea).th,   self  concept,  adjustment  problems,  adult 
and  peer  interactions,  academic  acnievement,  and  gains 
from  the  Head  Start  program. 

index  codes     1  20  13     5  16  19  '  7  21  83 

409  Plttman,  Laura  L. 

Project  Development  Continuity:  Collaboration  of  Parents  and 
Preschool . 

International  Journal  of  Early  Childhood,  1978,  l0(l):40-42. 
^J194736 

The  author  describes  a  demonstration  program  called  Project 
Developmental  Continuity  which  attempts  to  provide 
continuity  between  the  Read  Start  .Program  and  the  public 
school,  with  the  parents  as  a  major  element  in  both 
settings .  ^ 

Index  codes  81     3  20 

410  Dixon,  Carol. 

Guided  Options  as  A  Pattern  of  Control  in  a  Head  start  Program. 
^  Urban  Life  and  Culture,  1972,  1  (2)  : 203-*216 . 
HS200101 

This  paper  is  an  account^  of  one  pattern  of  organization 
and  control  called  **gulded  options  management  strategy^'  as 
observed  In  a  Head  Start  classroom. 
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Dodge^  Mary  K.^  ^  ^^^^^         Teachina  Aeadstarfc  Children. 

Dissertation  Aofltracts  International,/  1975,  35 (9-A) :5914. 
KS200102  / 
This  study  documents  the  implementation  of  a  model  for 
teaching  four  year  old  Head  Sta(rt  children.    The  goals  of 
the  model  were  the  development/ of  the  children's  personal 
fulfillment,  ability  to  regulate  themselves.  Positive 
self-concept,  and  understanding  of  themselves  and  others. 
The  case  study  method  was  employed.    The  •vents^occurring 
in  a  Hejad  Start  classroom  in 'Chester,  Vermont,  during  the 
1972-73/  school  year  are  d)oeuAented  as  are  how  the  teachers 
implemented  the  model  and  th^  reactions  of  the  children. 
The  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  degree  of 
similarity  between  the  theoretical  model  and  the  methods 
actually  used  by  the  teachers,  and  to  determine  the  kinds 
and  extent  of  behavioral  changes  noted  in  the  four  goal 
areas  J 

^ 

Index  codes    1  13  16  83 

'^^"^^Contract 'Research  Corporation.  Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

An  Evaluation  of  Monitoring  Systems  in  selected  Regional  Program 
Areas .     :  . 

384p.  ■  . 

'    1976.'      i  HS200503 

This  study  is  part  of  a  departmental  effort  to  identify 
regional  information  needs  as  veil  as  information 
management  problems  that  interface  with  a  manager's 
caMbility  to  function  in  all  the  expected  roles.  This 
study  concentrates  on  three  program  areas:     (1)  child 
suSport  enforcement!   (2)  Head  Start;  and  (3)  vocational 
education. 

,  Index  codes    1  12  81  / 

Doob,  Heatherl  Sidor.  .,  i.        n  « 

Educational  Research  Service.  Washington,  D.C.  -.^.-i 
Summary  of  Research  on  Prekindergarten  Programs.  (Research  Brief) 
89p.  \ 

1976.        \    ED127035  ^ 

This\ analysis  of  current  research  on  prekindergarten 
progftams  for  the  disadvantaged  covers  more  than  40 
evaluative  studies  drawn  from  public  school  systems, 
progrSm  developers  and  federal  agenc^res  throughout  the  U. 
S.     Findings  from  most  of  the  studies  included  were  made 
publid  between  1970  and  1975,, although  somo  earlier  . 
research  is  include<l.     A  tabular  .summary  of  each  study  is 
presented,  describing  program  -type,  ^valuation  instruments 
used,  a^nd  results.     This  is  followed  by  fuller  • 
descriptions  of  the  indi'vidual  studies  which  comprise  the  . 
main  section  of  the  volume'.     School  and  home-based 
programs,  migrant  education,  and  mobile  classrooms  are 
covered,^  as  well  as  programs  for  the  learning  disabled  and 
mentally  retarded.     A  brief  introduction  discusses 
I  problems  in  the  evaluation  of  research  on  prekindergarten 

educations     An  extensive  bibliography,  of  both  published 
and  unpublished  literature,  is  furnished  for  in-depth 
study  of  Specific  aspects  of  preschool  education. 

Index  codes   -2     8     9  21  26  81  ^ 
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414    Dorman,  Lynn; 

A&sertlve  Behaviojr  and  Cognitive  Performance  m  Pre^School 
Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969|  30 (5-B) :2397-2398« 
HS100103 

The  purpose  of  this  study  vas  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  various  forms  of  assertion  and  cognitive 
performance  in  preschool  cHlldren.     Subjects  were  drawn 
from  Head  Start  classes. 

Index  codes     l  19  21  83 


415    Douglas,  Nancy  J.t  Schwartz,  Julia  B. 

Florida  State  University.  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Increasing  the  Awareness  of  Art  Ideas  of  Culturally  Deprived 

Kindergarten  Children  Through  Experiences  with  Ceramics.  Final 

Report. 

40p. 

1967.  ED016519 

This  study  covered  a  period  of  8  weeKs  and  14  saesslons. 
An  experimental  grciip  of  29  S-year-^olds  was  taught  by  an 
experienced  early  chlld^hood  and  art  education  teacher.  A 
control ^group  of  26  S-year-olds  was  Used  only  for 
measurement' of  normal  growth  during  a  beginning  and  a  final 
session.     The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  increase 
meaningful  language  development  and  awarenes  of  cuturally 
deprived  children  to  selected  art  ideas  through  guided 
participation.    A  new  ceramic  art  piece  was  shared  with  the 
experimental  group  at  each  of  the  14  sessions.    These  wo^ks 
represented  a  variety  of  ideas,  from  the  simple  pieces  by 
college  students  to  works  by  professionals  and  including  2 
pieces  from  other^  .cultures.     Clay  for  modeling  was  placed 
on  the  work  area  m  tn«  back  of  the  room.     Questions  posed 
and  discussed  were  based  on  4  basic  art  iedeasi    (1)  what  is 
it,   (2)  who  did  it,    (3)  how  did  he  do  it,  and   (4)  could  he 
do  it  with  an  alternate  material.    Tape  recordings  were 
made  of^  each  session.     The  children  were  rated  on 
verbalization  and  clay  products,    on  the  post-test  there 
was  a  Significant  gain  in  favor  of  the  control  group  on 
verbalization ' scores' and  the  ability  to  use  clay. 

Inrdex  codes  81     1  23 


416    Doyle,  Michael  V. 

An  Invest.igation  and  Evaluation  of  Speech  Education  in  Pre-School 

and  Early  Elementary  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged. 

151p. 

1969.  ED044410 

This  study  investigated  and  evaluated  speech  and  language 
arts  improvement  In  pre-school  and  early  elementary 

Programs  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged.     Using  the 
ead  Start  and  Project  Follow  Through  programs,  an 
examination  was  made  of   (1)   the  scope  of  the  various 
programs  as  revealed  by  quality,  personnel,  finances, 
cost,  academic  emphasis,  and  parent  participation,    (2)  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  orograms   (white,  Negro, 
Spanish-American,  Indian),   (3)  the  availability  of  books 
and  resources  in  language  arts,  and  (4)  the 
Bereiter-Engelmann  structured  approach  to  language 
learning.     Statistical  data  were  cited  to  help  provide 
guidelines  for  a  national  restructuring  of  pre-school 
compensatory  prog[rw.ti8.     Recommendations  called  for 
inservice  program's  in  speech  education  and  language  arts, 
parent  involvement  in  language  "^^^ts  programs,  resource 
information  centers  in  all  50     .  ites,  and  the  involvement 
of  speech  educators  in  all  ph^«.  ^  '^^f  education  for  the 
disadvantaged. 
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417    Draine,^PearlJ.^  Between  Head  Start  Mothers'  and  Teachers'  Percep^^^ 
of  Curriculum  Content  and  Activities  to  the  Included  in  the  Head 
Start  Early  Childhood  Education  Cpniponent. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  internationalr  .1975,  37'(2-A)  :868. 
HS200104  I 
This  Study  is  an  examination  of  mothers'  and  teachers' 
perceptions  of  what  should  be  included  in  the  child 
development  curriculum  in  Head  Start  Early  Childhood 
programs. 

Index  codes    1  13  15  83 


418    Dranoffr  Steven  Michael. 

The^RelationshiP^of  Cognitive  Level  and  Training  to  Observation 
Skills  in  Head  Start  Paraprof essionals .  „  » 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1981,  41  (12) : Section  B, 
4702. 

HS200847 

The  study  investigated  the  impact  of  training  in  the  skills 
of  observation  and  inference  development  on  child  care 
pafftM^f essionals.  .  Sixty  female  paraprofessionals  were 
askea  tdi  complete  a  20-iten,  true-false  observation  scale 
based  on  a  20-minute  videotape^    The  scale  consisted  of 
behavioral  observations  and  inference  statements  to  assess 
ability  to  observe  behavior  and  make  inferences  .  . 

accurately.    Training  was  provided  to  15  who  had  reached 
concrete  operations  and  15  who  had  reached  formal 
operations^    At  the  end  all  subjects  viewed  the  videotape 
again  and  completed  the  soaie.    Prior  to  training,  there 
was  no  Significant  difference  in  observing  behavior  between 
those  who  have  reached  concrete  operations         those  who^ 
have  reached  formal  operations.     In  making  inferences  about 
observed  behavior,  prior  to  training,  individuals  at  the 
formal  operations  stage  did  significantly  better.  When 
both  cognitive  development  and  training  were  considered, 
those  at  the  formal  operations  stage  were  not  significantly 
different  on  observing  behavior  and  making  inferences  than 
those  at  tfte  concrete  operations  stage  after  both  received 
training.    Based  on  the  findings,  individuals  functioning 
at  the  concrete  and  formal  operations  stages  accurately 
observed  behavior.     On  the  other  hand,  individuals  at  the 
formal  operations  stage  were  more  accurate  at  making 
inferences  than  individuals  at  the  concrete  operations 
stage.     Training  in  observation  enabled  subjects  to 
accurately  observe  behavior  and  make  inferences,  regardless 
of  their  level  of  cognitive  development. 

index  codes    1  12  81 
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419  Dubftr  Qary  G.;  Rudolphr  Jeffreyr  A. 

Performance  of  Black  Head  Start  Children  on  the  Vane  Kindergarten 
Test  and  th.e  Stanf ord-Blnet  asjielated  to  Age  and  Sex  variables. 
Journal  of  Clinical.  Psycholagsr,  1978*  34 (2) t431-437 . 
HS.200617  ^ 
The  concurrent  validity  of  the  vane  Kindergarten  Test 
(VKT)  was  studied  employing  the  Stanford  Blnet  as  the 
external  criterion.     Both  the  Blnet  and  Vane  were 
administered  to  'SO  low  socioeconomic  status  Black  Head 
start  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  5.5  years.  While 
an  overall  correlation  of  .65  was  found  between  the 
measures r  the  vane  did  not  appear  to  discriminate 
sufficiently  abilities  among  children  below  the  age  of 
4.5.    A  substantial  number  of r these  children  obtained  zero 
scores  on  one  or  more  of  the  three  Vane  subtests.     It  was 
suggested  that  a  VKT  'basal  effect  may  be  manifested  with 
low  socioeconomic  Black  children  at  this  age  level. 
Additional  analyses  of  test  scores  yielded  no  significant 
differences  among  SS  for  the  variables  age  and  sex.  16 
references . 

Inde^  codes     2  24  8l' 

420  DuncaRf  Thomase  \, 

Teacher  Competencies  Needed  for  Cognitive  Development  of  Preschool 
Children  as  Perceived  by  Supervisors  and  Teachers  in  Selected  Head 
Start  and  Day  Care  Programs  in  Connecticut. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International  r  19*75  r  36(7«A):  4414. 

HS200105  . 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  teachers 
.  '  and  supervisors  in  public  Head  Start  and  day  care  programs 

^  in  connect.icut  perceive  teacher  competencies  which  may  be  - 

important  to  the  cognitive  development  of  preschool 
children.     The  sample  consisted  of  LI  Head  Start  and  78 
day  care  centers. 

Index  codes     1  12  21  83 

'  '  •  ■ 

421  Durbin,  Louise. 

Health  Starts  The  Maine  Story. 
Children  Today.  1972,  l(6):2-6. 
EJ0ri649 

Health  Start  was  carried  out  to  develop  ways  of  coordinating 
health  resources  and  to  extend  H^ad  Start-type  health 
services  to  a  greater  number  of  poor  pre-scnool  children. 

Index  codes    3     5  81 

4!22    Durham,  Joseph  T. 

Compensatory  Education:  Who  Meeds  It? 
X  Clearing  Houses   1969,  44  (l)sl8-22. 
.\  HS100106 

In  this  article  the  author  challenges  the  need  for 
compensatory  education  and  suggests  that  the  real  task  is 
to  provide  a  system  in  which  all  children  will. have  access 
to  quality  education. 

Ind^  codes     3  20  82 

423    Durrett,  Mary'^E.;  Radov,  Aneita  S. 

Changes  in  Self -Perceptions  of  Head-Star^  Trainees. 
Elementary  School  Journal,  1972,  72 (6) : 321-326. 
EJ055213 

The  Brown  Self-Report  Inventory  was  administered  to  three 
groups  of  trainees  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Head  Start  Leadei^shlp  Development  Program. 
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424  ^''^•'^lySluation'of  th«  Effectiveness  of  a  Probiem-Sased  Pre-School 

Compensatory  Proaran.  ^  ^^,a\  "  • 

Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1972,  66 (4) : 153-156 . 
HS2.00106 

An  experimental  treatment,  "Environmental  Academics,"  . 
creates  a  problem-environment  in  whifth  a<sademic  learning 
is  "relevant"  and  functional.     The  child  acquires  skills 
and  concepts  in  the  process  of  solving  a  problem  he  wants 
to  solVe.    For  sin  months  during  a  Head  Start  program,  160 
5-year-old  children  from  Head  Start-eligible  families  were 
assigned  to  two  treatments.    The  experimental  group 
received  a  problem-based  program  for  1-1  1/2  hours  per 
school  day,  and  the  ongoing  Head  Start  program  fQr  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  control  groyp  received  the  onfoing  ^ 
Head  Start  program  for  the  full  day.  ^The . study  indicates 
that  the  experimental  program  resulted  in  significantly 
greater  improvement  of  a  number  of  academic  indices  tor 
preschool  disadvantaged  children  than  the  regular  ' 
program.     The  implication  is  that  structured  educational 
programs  may  consist  of  a  goal-environment  in  which 
academic  skills  become  functional  to  the  child,  and  in 
which  both  skills  and  concepts  are  developed  heuristically . 

Index  codes  82     1  13  ^21 

425  Dwyer,  Robert  C;i  et  ai.  •  .      «  ,  -        ^     ,  ' 

^    in  Evaluation  of  .'the  Effectiveness  of  a  New  Type  of  Preschool 
Compensatory  Program:,  Ertvironrapntal  Academics, 
lip. 

1972.  ED061273 

A  total  of  160 ' five-year-old  children  from  Head 
Start-eligible  families  Wjsre  assigned  to  two  treatments 
during  a  6-month  Head  Start  proqrram.     The  experimental 
group  received  the  Environmental  Aceldemics  Prog-ram  for  one 
to  one  and  a  half  hours  per  school  day,  and, the  ongoing 
Head  Start  program  for  the,  balance  of  the  day.     The  . 
control  group  received  the  ongoing  Head  Start* program  for 
the  full  day.     The  exj^'er imental  group, made  significant 
gains  over'  the  control  group  on  IQ  and.  achievement 
measures. 

Index  cod^s     1  24  13  83  21 
^       Oyer,  Jean  L. 
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'426    Earhart,  Eileen  M.       ^  ^      /  , 

Classification  Training  Curriculum. 
Child  Study  Journal,  1972,  2 (4) « 191-196 . 
HS200109 

•    .     -This  article  describes  the^classif ication  training 
curriculum  which  is  designed  to  help  youag  children 
develop  some  beginning  stages  of  logical  thinking.  The 
lessons  were  field  tested  by  l^ead  start  teachers. 

Index  codes,    1  21  81 

427    Earhart ,  ' Eileen  M.   "  ,     „*•  '„ 

Educators  Ask  How  Young  Is  Too  Young? 
New  York  Times,  September  7,   1975,  Sec.  4,  p.  18. 
HS200110 

This  article  reports  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Child 
and  Family  services  Act  of  19?5  which  s«eks  to  expand 
schooling  to- include  two  and  three  year  olds.  Proponents 
feel  preschool  activities  constitute  learning  experiences 
that  contribute  to  a  child's  intellectual  and  social 
development.     Arguments  arise  over  public  school  or  day 
care  sponsorship  of  s'uch  programs. 

Index  codes     1     8  20  81 
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428  .  ^ 

Early  Childhood  Development  Task  Force.  Mew  York. 

The  Children  Are  Waiting.  The  Report  of  the  Early  Childhood 

Development  Task  Force. 
.  150p.  .  •  .  , 

1970j^  ED055648 

The  Task  Force  on  Early  Childhood  Development  for  'New  York 
City  examined  early  childhood  services  and  explored  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  office  for  eiarly  childhood 
°5fyiS®^i    This  report  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  early 
childhood  services  in  meeting  the. needs  of  children  and 
their  parents  and  recommends  changes  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  programs.     Sectioia  titles  are:  A  Look  at 
Programs,  Parent  and  Cbmmunity  Involvement,  Staffing 
Qualifications,  Expansion  of  Facilities,  Department  of 
Early  Childhood  Services.     Three  appendices  present  (A) 
Fact  Sheets  on  Early  Childhood  Programs,   (B)  Excerpts  from 
New  York  City  Health  Code  on  Sta,ffing  Qualifications,  (c) 
Steps  for  Establishing  a  Department  of  Social  Services 
Group  Day  Care  Center. 

Index  codes     3     7  14  81 

429 

Eastern  Hichigan  University.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Factorial  and  Naturalistic  Observational  Procedures  in  an 

Evaluation  'of  Preschool  Bilingual  Curriculum  Models. 

Published  as  part,  of  th'e  Ethnoperspectives  Project.  I4p. 

1981.  ED2121f60  '< 

A  methodological^approach  to  evaluation  is  presented. 
This  model  attempts  to  integrate  quantitative  and 
qualitative  procedures  in  evaluating  the  effects  of 
bilingual/bicultural  Head  Start  programs  on  young 
children'.     The  evaluation  was  intended  to  provide 
information  on  the  followingi     (i)  the  extent  to  which  the, 
curriculum,  models,  once  implemented, 'were  meeting  their  . 
objectives;   (2)  the  feasibility  of  suecessfully 
implementing  the  models  in  question  in  more  than  one 
setting;  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  models  were  greeted 
favorably  by  Head  start  staff,  parents,  and  lay  community 
.  members.     The  evaluation  model  included  parent  and  teach«f 
interviews,  data  on  parental  background  characteristics, 
child  impact  testing,  and  naturalistic  -  observations .  The 
data  'were  gathered  in  narrative  accounts,  logs  and 
inventories  that  were  maintained  over  the  course  of  the 
Head  Start  year.     It  is  argued  that  by  linking 
observations  and  psychometric  instruments  to  a  particular 
set  of  phenomena,  increajsed  reliability  can  be  achieved  by 
allowing  an  in-depth  examination  of  both  process  and 
outcome  variables. 

Index  codes     3  25  81 

430     Eckerson,  Louise  0. 

Following  Through  With  Follow  Through. 
American  Education,  1973,  9(10):l0-l6. 
EJ090449 

The  author  describes  Follow  Through,  a  program  designed  to  ^ 
develop  and  demonstrate  alternative  ways  to  reinforce  and 
sustain  Head  start  benefits  as  children  move  through  the 
elementary  grades. 
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Economic  and  Youth • Opportunities  Agency  of  Greater  Los  Angeles, 

Head'start 'preschool  Child  DevelopmeJit  Program  Evaluation  Report 
•  for  1970-71. 
199p. 

1971.  ED061999 

An  evaluation  of  a  youth  and  economic  opportunities 
agency's  improvement  program  for  preschool  children  is 
presented.    Objectives  of  the  Head  Start  program  include: 
U)  improving  the  child's  physical  hea"lth  and  abilities, 
(2)  Helping  the  emotional  and  social  development  of  the 
child,  X3)  improving  the  child's  mental  processes  and 
skills  and  establishing  patterns  and  expectations  of 
success  for  the  child;   (4)   Involving  parents  in  the 
'   decision  making  process  for  the  program,  and  (6)  Parent 
-  education.     Program  achievements  include:  training  and 
education,  parent  participation,  health  services, 
psychological  services,  nutrition  program,  aocial 
services,  career  development,  volunteer  services,  and 
research  and  evaluAtion.    conclusions  include:   (1)  The 
program  had  a  high  attendance  rate  and  substantial  parent 
involvemejit:   (2)  Snacks  arid  hot  lunches  were  provided 
daily;   (3)  Over  half  of  the  children  were  tested  for 
Vision,  hearing  and  TB;    (4)  The  program  provided 
employment  for  464  previously  unemployed  people;  and  (5) 
The  program  encouraged  staff  members  to  continue  or  resume 
their  education.     Recommendations  include:   (1)  Increase 

grogram.  training  for  parents;    (2)   Increase  the  mental 
ealth  budgets,   (3)  Develop  and  fund  a  model  program,  and 
(4)  Develop  a  proced,ure  for  random  follow-up  of  Head  Start 
children. 

Index  codes     1     5  16  21  15  12     6  14  17  83 

432  Eddy,  Raymond  T.  ^ 

University  of  North  Alabama.  „    ^  „^  . 

Evaluation  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama  Head  start  Data. 

34p.  .  '  » 

1971.  HS200842 

*    'Ability  and  achievement  data  for  children  attending  the 
c-  1969-70  Tuscumbia,  Alabama  Head  Start  Program,  and  followup 

tata  for .children ^rom  the  three  previous  years  are^ 
evaluateeK     Instruments  used  were  the  Stanford  Binet,  form 
L-M,  the  Peabody  Picture  Test,  and  the  California  Test  of 
Mental  Maturity.     Results  ate  gi^en  separately  for  Negro 
and  white  children,     conclusions  are  that  there  is  a        .  . 
correlation  between  reading  progress  and  mental  maturity 
and  that  the  former  Head  start  children  foltowea  in 
elementary  school* are  miking  normal  or  better-tnan-normai 
progress  in  reading. 

Index  codes  82    1  11  20  ' 

433  Eddy,  Raymond  T.;  Cassifly,  Wiiliam.  ^  „  ^ 

Tacoma  Public  School  District.  Tacoma,  Washington. 
Academic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  in  Basic  Skills:  A  Head  Start 
Study. 

80  HS200890 

'it  was  found  that'  participants  in  the  Tacoma  Head  Start  Prog 
in  the  district  anS  were  tested  exceeded  their  anticipated  a 
of  18  categories.  In  comparison  with  the  total  district,  He 
participants  out-achieVed  their  pears  by  a  very  slight  margi 
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F        Education,  Inc.  Charleston ,  West  Virginia. 

Head  Start  Telelecture '  Pro  ject  •  A  Feasibility  Study  t^o  Assess  The 

Potential  of  Telelect.ure  as  a  Medium  for  In-^Service  Teacher 

Training  in  AppalacJiia. 

39p.  ' 

1967.  ED017163 

This  document  describes  the  procedures  involved  in  a 
feasibility  study  for  telelecture  in**service  teacher 
training  in  Appalachian     Procedures  are  discussed  in  si3( 
sections*— (1)  program  planning  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
literature  concerning  telelectures ,   (2)  selection  of 
participants,    (3)   selection  of  training  materials,  (4) 
planning  and  implementing  a  materials  workshop,  (5) 
planning  an.d  implementing  the  telelecture  conference 
series,    (6)   evaluation.     A  final  scfction  gives  conclusions 
and  recommendations.     A  bibliography  on  telelectures  is 
included. 

Index  codes     1  12  81 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey-. 
CIRCUS:  Comprehensive  Assessment  in  Nursery ^School  and 
Kindergarten. 
4lp. 

1973.  ED087786 

These  papers  deal  with  four  specific  propositions 
concerning  the  role  of  measurement  in  early  childhood 
education:     1.  measurement  should  play  an  integral  part  in 
early  education,  independent  of  special  pressures  to 
evaluate  program  effects ;   2.  the  measures  should  be 
designed  or  adapted  specifically  to  the  continuing  needs  of 
preprimary  educators " and  to  the  limitations  in  time  and 
measurement  expertise  typical  of  many  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens;  3.  there  should  be  no  lowering  of  technical 
standards  for  the  instruments  which  assess  young  children; 
4.  theoretical  bases  and  construct  validity  are  just  as 
important  for  measures  intended  for  use  in  practical 
settings  as  for  research  instruments.     Six  speakers  at  the 
symposii^n  explained  their  reasoning  behind  these 
propositions  and  illustrated  their  remarks  with 
descriptions  of  CIRCUS,  a  program  of  new  instruments  and 
supporting  services  for  preschool  and  kindergarten 
teachers.     Titles  of  the  six  presentations  are:  Assessment 
for  Personal  and  Educational  Development;  Language 
Comprehension  and  Performance;  Memory  and  Experience; 
Quantitative  and  Relational  understanding;  Problem  Solving 
and  Divergent  Production;  and.  The  Context  of  Assessment 
and  the  Assessment  of  Context.     Twov additional  speakers 
presented  their  critical  views  of  these  measurement 
approaches . 
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Edueationai  Testing  Service.  Princeton-*  New  Jersey. 
CIRCUS.  Slnual  and  Technical  Report.  Preliminary  Version. 

...  600P . 

^^"^    Thifi  nreliSinary  report  describes  the  development  of 

CIRCui"a  SsSjrehensive  array  of  assessment  Jevices  used  to 
diagnose  chil&ren's  instructional  needs  and  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  eariv  education  programs.    The  CIRCUS  instruments 
;e«5?i  rSSJp?i5S  vScabulSry?  quantitative  concepts;  visual 
Siaeriminationi  perceptual-motor  coordinatidn;  letter  and 
nimS?al?Scognitlpn  and  discrimination;  discrimination  of 
real-world  sounds;  auditory  discrimination;  aspects  of 
functional  language;  comprehension r  interpretation,  and 
recall  of  oral  language;  productive  language;  general 
iSformation;*visuai  and  associative  memory;  problem 
solving;  divergent  pictorial  production;  activities 
inventory;  behavior  inventory;  and  educational, 
environment.     Discussed  are  the  national  data  base; 
?SlatiS;Shi5S  S5oSg"lRcys  scores;^and  the  administration, 
scoring,  ahd  interpretation  of  CIRCUS  instruments. 
Numerous  tables  present  test  Afta. 
Principal  Author:    searvia  B.  Anderson. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jers.ey. 
CIRCO:  Technical  Report  and  Manual. 
372p'.    '  _ 

^^'^    CIRCOf"de?ived  from  the  English  language  CIRCUS  series, 
represents  the  most  comprefienSive  array  of  jeasVEfTSS^. „ 
instruments  for  the  young  Spanish-spea^ing  PoPJj;tion  in 
the  united  States  and  assesses  the  child's  language 
abilities -in  both  Spanish  and  English.     This  report 
deicribSS  the  diSelopment  of  CIRCO,.  the  test  development 
Srocedures,  and  the  national  data  bas?  a|  wSIIqSS  ^**S;,fei«„ 
nSrming  administrations  conducted  in  1976  an  1977.  Tables 
presen-t  characteristics  and  distributions  of  the 
ipanisft-speaking  populations.  Administration 
Instructions  are  provided  for  the  CIRCO  examiner. 
Individual  descriptions  of  the  twelve  measures  includes  the 
rationale  and  content  of  the  test;  any  special  conditions 
for  administering  or  scoring  the  test;  modification  and 
differences  between  each  CIRCO  test  and  its  E?li5S"P"i 
the  English  CIRCUS  battery;  afalyses  of  the  performance  of 

the  normino  sampl«*on  the  test;  and  tables  for  the   

interoretation  of  test  scores.     The  CIRCO  series  measures 
p2J?SptSll  aSd  SSgSitive  skills  of  young  chilj^n  who 
understand  and  speak  Spanish.     The  measure  include  CIRCO 
^anouaae  Check:  quantitative  concepts.;  visual 
diS??iSinatiS5j  Pe?S;ptual-motorc|ordination;  Visual  and 
associative  memory;  problem  solving;  phoneme 
discrimination;  comprehension,  interpretation  and  recall 
2fS?al  language;  aspects  of  functional  language;  ability 
to  Somprehend  Ipinish  sentences;  productive  language  - 
English;  and  productive  language  -  Spanish. 
Principal  Author:    Roy  Hardy. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

From  CIRCUS  to  EL  CIRCO:  Issues  in  Instrument  Development' for 

Young  Spanlsh-SpeaKlng  Children. 

19p. 

1976.  ED150185 
I  The  CXRCO  project  Is  a  islrge  scale  effort  to  design  a 

I  series  of  diagnostic  instruments,  based  on  the 

CIRCUS  tests,  for  Spanlsh-speaKlng  children  in  preschool, 
1  Xindergarten,  and  first  grade  .classrooms  m  the  United 

States.     The  goal  is  to  develop  measures  with  the  following 
characterlBtlcst     (l)   is  Suitable  for  use  with  dialect 
baclcgroundsi   (2)  emphasizes  a  differentiated  view  of  human 
abilities;    (3)  eliminates  cultural  or  regional  biases,  with 
sufficient  pilot  testing;   (4)  has  norms  representative  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  Population  of  4-6  year-old  children  m 
preschool  programs;    (5)  considers  the  construct  of  Spanish 

aa  a  language,  and  the  syntax  and  lexicial .  differences   

between  Spanish  and  English;   (6)  adequately  guards  against 
test  score  misinterpretation  and  test  misaise.     In  both^ the 
CIRCUS  and  CXRCO  systems,  interpretive  scores   (stich  as 
grade  equivalent  scores)  will  be  abai^doned,  and  test 
publishers  will  provide  more  direct  interpretation  with  the 
score  report.     The  plans  for  pilot  testing,  field  testing, 

gorming,  and  item  review  are  described, 
rinclpal  Authori     Roy  Hardy. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Disadvantaged  Children  and  ^heir  First  School  Experiences.  Interim 

Report. 

1968.  HS100539 

This  interim  report  describes  some  of  the  plans  and' 
philosophy  for  a  proposed  comprehensive  study  of  the  i 
cognitive,  personal,  and  social  development  of 
disadvantaged  children  over  the  age  period  4-8.     The  aims 
of  the  study  are  to  identify  the  components  of  early 
education  that  are  associated  with  children's  development; 
determine  the  environmental  and  background  factors  which 
influence  such  associations;  and  describe  how  these 
influences  operate.     The  child  variables,  family 
variables,  community  and  school  variables,  classroom  and 
teacher  variables  are  defined.     Procedures  for  carrying 
out  assessments  in'  homes,  schools,  and  special  assessment 
centers  and  community  public  relations  efforts  are 
described.     The  need  for  a  useful  data  system  in  terms  of 
quality  control,  completeness,  and  easy  accessibility,  and 
types  of  data  analyses  are  discussed.     The  appendices 
contain  descriptions  of  personnel;  estimated  budgets; 
sample  Task  Force  working  papers  on  preschool  programs, 
personal-social  development,  and  criterion  variables  in 
assessing  outcomes  of  instruction;  and  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  policy  and  procedure  for  Safeguarding 
rights  and  welfare  of  human  subjects  in  investigations. 
Principal  Author:     Scarvia  B.  Anderson. 
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Educational  Testing  service.  Princeton,  Hew  Jersey. 

Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experientjes :  ETS-OBO 

Longitudinal  Study.  Theoretical  Considerations  and  Measurement 

Strategies*  Appendices  Related  to  Heasures. 

485p. 

1968.  ED0374^6  !  ^       ^  , 
This  report  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
cognitive,  personal,  and  social  development  of 
disadvantaged  children  over  the  crucial^ period  age  three 
through  grade  three.*  The  aims  of  the  study  are  to 

•identify  the  components  of  early  education  associated  with 
children's  development,  to  determine  the  environmental  and 
background  factors  influencing  such  associations,  and,^if 
possible,  to  describe  how  these  influences  operate.  The 
report  focuses  on:     stragety  and  tactics  in  conducting 
research  with  the  disadvantaged,  children's  cognitive  and 
perceptual'  development,  personal  and  social  development, 
physical  health  and  nutritional  status,  and  the  impact 
upon  children  of  the  family,  the  classroom,  the  teacner, 
the  school,  the  community,  and  the  tester.     A  summary  of 
the  measurement  strategies  and  procedures,  systems  design 
and  control,  and  the  Analysis  of  the  longitudial  study 
complete  the  report.     An  appendix  (a)  discusses  ProJ«ct^ 
personnel.     A  supplejaentary  volume  carries  apprendixes  "b" 
through  "f ,"  .relating  to  measures  of  classroom  ratings  of 
children's  characteristics,  of  taxonomy  of  children's 
interest,  and  of  contextual  differentiation?  encyclopedia 
of  proposed  measures,  by  title,  index  to  proposed 
measures,  by  variable;  and  selection  of  study  sites. 

Index  codes  84     2  11  12 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  Mew  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudihal  Study.  Operations  Planned  for  the 
Second  Year  of  the  Study,  1969-70. 

21p.  '  ■  X 

1969.  HS100547  , 

The  operations  planned  for  the  sfecond  year   (1969-70)  of  a 
longitudinal  study  of  disadvantaged  children  and  tjeir 
first  school  experiences  are  described.     The  investigation 
calls  for  a  follow-up  of  the  longitudinal  sample  that  was 
selected  and  measured  during  the  first  year  of  the  study 
and  for  a  fetudy  of  appropriate  cross-sectional  groups 
(kindergarten  through  grade  3)  to  obtain  information  about 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged  children 
and  the  educational  programs  they  attend,  A 
month-by-nionth  deadline  date  schedule  outlines  the 
activities  planned  in  conducting  the  study.    These  include 
test  development  and  try-out;  training  staff  in 

administering  tests,  questionnaires,  and  interviews;   

interviewing  mothers;  observations  in  classrooms;  testing 
children;  collecting  information  from  testers,  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  communities;  keeping  track  of 
children  who  move;  data  preparation  and  analysis;  and 
community  relations. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

From  Theory  to  pi)eratlons.  Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First 

School  Experiences.  ETS~Head  start  Longitudinal  Study. 

259P.  '  /         '  I 

1969.  EP043397  / 

In  th^^ummer  of  1969,  Educational  Testi/ng  service  fFTS) 
began  identifying  the  1,650  3  l/2-year-pld.  children  in 
four  Sites  across  the  country  who  would  become  part  of  a 
six-y6ar  longitudinal  study  designed  to  assess  the  impact 
of  Head  start.    The  sites  were  Lee  County,  Alabama,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Trenton,  Mew  Jersey,./ and  Portland, 
Oregon.     The  children  were  measured  on  a  large  number  of  ' 
relevant  v^^rlables  before  any  of  them  had  experience  with 
some  or  50  Head  Start  program.     ThlsT  report  (the  second  of 
three)  describes  attempts  to  deslgn^an  evaluative  program 
based  upon  conceptions  of  the  complexity  .of  the  humaa, 
organism  and  an  interaction  model  of  human  developmenr. 
SIX  chapters  present:    (1)  a  short  history  of  the  ETS 
study,    (2)   impressions  of  the  study  communities,  (3) 
-measures  used,  in  initial  assessments,   (4)  data  collection 
procedures,   (5)  data  storage  and  retrieval  system,  (6) 
plans  for  data  analysis.    The  seventh  and  ^inal  chapter 
anticipates  the  activities  of  1969-1970.     Four  appendixes 
are  included:    (a)   tryouts  of  measure,    (b)  working  papers, 
(c)  the  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  study  and  the 
Westlnghouse  -study,    (d)  project  personnel. 

Index  codes  99  82 

« 

Educational  Testing  Service.  princetoirT  Newr^ersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  Firs^  School  Experiences.. 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study:  Preliminary  Description  of  the 
initial  Sample  Prior  to  school  Enrollment.  A  Report  in  Two 
Volumes:  Volume  1. 
3.00P.  I 

1970.  ED047797 

This  preliminary  report  is  the  fourth  m  a  series 
describing  the  progress  of  la  6-year  longitudinal  study  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Seifvlce  (ETS)  .     The  present  report 
specifically  describes  initial  differences  between 
children  who  go  on  to  Head  Start,  and  those  who  do  not, 
based  oh  results  of  16  of  the  33  measures  administered  in 
Year  1   (1969)   in  three  0^  the  study  sites:  Portland, 
Oregon;  St.     Louis,  Missouri;  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In 
addition  to  test  scores,  ihformatlon  was  collected  on 
family  and  health.     Comparisons  are  made  in  relation  to 
the  children  themselves   (siex,  age,  race,  month  of  testing, 
test,  scores,  and  health  information)  and  to  their  family 
situations.     The  results  cUf  the  comparisons  are  discussed 
in  rel.ation  to  (a)   relevant  additional  information  on 
characteristics  of  Head  Start  population  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Child  Development/Head  start;  and   (b)  related 
findings  m  the  literature  on  disadvantaged  children, 
especially  in  respect  to  Head  Start  attendance  or 
non-attendance,     variable's  relating  to  the  parental 
decision  to  send  a  child  to  Head  start  are:  Head  Start 
attendance  by  an  older  sibling,  the  mother's  employment 
status,   the  educational  level  of  the  parents,  parental 
attitudes  towards  jobs  and  education,  size  of  the  family, 
race,  and  the  child's  sex. 
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Educational  tfesting  service.  'Prlncetion,  New  Jersey. 
.  Disadvantaged'  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 

ETS-Head  Start  Longtltudlnal  Study:  Preliminary  Description  of  the 

Initial  Sanpie  Prior  to  School  Enrollment.  A  Report  m  Two 

Volumes:  Volume  2 — Tables. 

l,262p.  ^  , 

i97J3.  ED047798 

AS  part  of  Its  6-year  longitudinal  study  designed  to 
assess  the  impact  of  Head  Start,  Educational  Testing 
Service  (ETS)  has  summarized  and  compiled  tables  of  data 
colleeted  on  16  of  the  33  instruments  administered  to 
children  in  1969  in  three  sites  (St.    Louis,  Hlssourlj 
Trenton,  !i*w  Jerseyi  and  Portland,  Oregon).    Data  from  the 
parent  interview  and  the  child's  medical  examination  is 
also  included.     The  806  tables  are  reproduced  as  computer 

frlntouts.     Topics  are:    (1)  Health  Information,    (2)  Parent 
ntervlew,    (3)  Bpy-Girl  Identity  Task,   (4),  Brown  IDS 
Self-Condept  Ref erents ^Test , ^  (5)  Cooperative  Preschool  - 
Inventory  tcaldwell)  ,   (6)  ETS  Enumeration  Task  I»,^,(7)  ETS 
Matched  Pictures  Language  Comprehension  Task  I,   (8)  ETS 
Story  Sequence  Task,   (9)  Fixatlon^Tlme, - (10)  Hess  and 
Shlpman  Toy  sorting  Task,   (11)  Johns  Hopkins  Perceptual 
Test,   (12)  Hatching  Familiar  Figures  Test,   (13)  Motor 
Inhibition  Test,    (14)  open  Field  Test,   (15)  Risk  Taking 
Task  2,    (16)  Sequin  Form  Board,   (17)  Vigqr. 

Index  codes  99  84 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  ^  ^  , 
Teacher  Questionnaire   (ETS  Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study) . 
24p. 

1970.  ED109137  , 

This  I47titem  questionnaire  was  used  to  collect  data  on 
those  Head  Start  and  other i preschool  teachers  who  were 
teaching  Longitudinal  Study  target  children.     Areas  of 
requested. information  included:  demographic 
characteristics,  education  and  experience,  attitudes 
toward  minority-groups  and  economically  disadvantaged 
children's  Motivation  and  learning  abilities,  and  general 
attitudes  about'^work  and  supervisors,  bread^th  of  interest, 
'  and  professional  orientation.    A  set  of  thirty  language 
comprehension  items  are  also  included  as  an  index  of 
teachers'  language  ability. 
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EdUdcatlpnal  Testing  Service.  Ptl-ncetfon New  Jersey. 
The  Sample:  Children  Tested  in  1969  Operations  in  the  HeadI  start 
Year.  Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  school  experiences." 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  study.  .  • 

•     .  •  ' 4ip.  -       .  \ 

1970.  ED043391 

ir  This  report,  the  third  io^  a^series,  describes  a  Head  start 

longitudinal  study  of  the  cjemplex  interactions  that  may 
\>  take  pla^e  among  child,  family,  community  arfd  program 

^ — V  varia&ie*.    chapter  l  describes  the  initial  longitudinal 

\  sample^  based  \ipon  information,  on  sex,  riice.  Head  start 

/  enrollment,  and  socioeconomic  status.     Analyses  are  given  ■■ 

of  mothers'  and  fathers'  education  and  occupatioii  . 
Chapter  2  gives  an  account  of  data  collection  during'  the 
curr^ent^year  of  the  study,  when  the  children  were  first 
enrolled  in  Head  Start  classes.     The  study  design  calls 
for  two  lines  of  investiegation :  follow-up  of  the 
longitudinal  sample,  and  study  of  appropriate 
cross-sectional  groups   (kindergarten  through  grade  3) . 
The  Personal  Record  of  School  Experience  ,  (PROSE)  an&  the 
Classroom  Observational  Rating  Scale  (Personality)  were 
used  throughout  the  program  year  to  "record  the  children's 
relationships  with  peers,  teachers,  and  classroom 
materials.     The  children -were  tested  also  on  a  variety  of 
measures  of  mental,  motor,  and  personality  development. 
\  Additional  data  were  collected  from  parent  interviews  and 

.    classroom  observations.     Teacher  and  school -^administrator, 
questionnaires  are  in  preparation.     The  cross-sectional 
tf  study  had  not  been  done  at 'the  time  of  thjs  report. 

Ind!ex  codes     2  11     7     6  16     5  21  84 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences! 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  study:  Structure -and  Development  of 
Cognitive  Competencies  and  Styles  Prior' to  School  Entry.  . 
265p. 

1971.  ED068522 

In  a  continuing  description  of  a  Head  'Start  longitudinal 
study,  analyses  are  presented  of  the  interrelationships 
among  individual  measures  of  the  child's  performances 
;  prior  to  school  entry,  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions 

of  the  tasks  and  the  scores  used.     Despite  the  size  and 
extensiveness  ^f  the  data  base,  the  findings  are 
f  considered  tentative  until  further  data  is  cdllecte4  on 

socio-cultura'l  determinants,  developmental  trends,  and 
other  interrelationships.     This  report  describes  the 
interrelationships  amdng  certain  cognitive,  perceptual, 
and  personal-social  behaviors  of  the  children,  age  4,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  study  as  assessed  by  the  iliitial 
test  battery.     Chapters  of  the  report  include 
tTharactcirlstics  o'i  the  sample,  mathodology,  results  and 
•  discussion,  and  conclusions,     structural  analyses  of  the 
Year  1  child  te^t  data  yielded  i)  a  general  ability 
dimejision  (i  .e. ,  information-processing  skills)  cutting 
-across  contents  and  operations  sampled  in  the  cognitive 
test  battery,  and  2)  a  stylistic  response  tempo 
dimensior.     Descriptions  of  each  of  the  individual  child 
J  measures  are  presented  in  the  appendices,  which  comprise 

about  half  the  report. 

Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
Index  codes    1  21  16  84 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Structure  and  Development  of  Personal-Social  Behaviors  in 
Preschool  Settings.  ETg  Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 
223P. 

1971.  ED063971  ^       ,  , 

AS  part  of  an  ongoing  longitudinal  study  of  early 
cognitive,  effect-ive,  and  social  development  in 
economically-  disadvantaged  children,  this  investigation 
•assessed  the  classroom  behavior  of  500  urban  preschool 
children  from  Portland,  Oregon,  St.  Louis Missouri ,  and 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.    The  najority  were  black  and  enrolled 
in  Head  Start.     Primary  alms  were  to  find  the  structure  of 
classroom  behavior,  examine  similarities  and  differences 
in  structure  among  6""  •'roups  and  test   (mean)  differences 
among  subgroups  on  r       'res  of  personal-social 
constructs.     The',  ins-..  .  jents  used  In  the  system  of 
measurement  were  the  Bipolar  and  Unipolar  Scales  and  the 
Manual  of  Scale  Defih*tions.     Major  topics  reviewed  in 
detail  are:  Method?  Structural  Analyses:  Procedure: 
Structural  Findings?  Further  Pesults  of  the  Pall(l)  X 
Spring  Samples;  Results  of  the  Fall(l)  X  Fall (2)  Sample? 
Construct  Correlates  of  Mascwline-Peminine  and 
Dependent-Independent;  Components  of  Adult  and  Child 
Orientation?  and  Conclusions.     Fifty-three  references  are 
cited.     Summarized  in  29  tables  is  a  breakdown  of  samples 
of  construct-  and  component  measures  according  to  age, 
sex,  and  period  of  observation   (Spring  or  Fall). 
Appendices  A  through  H  include  the  rating  forms  used  in 
the  analysis  and  data  gathered  using  the  Bipolar  and 
Unipolar  Scales.. 

Principal  Author:     Walter  Emmerich. 
Index  codes     1  21  16  17  26  82 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences: 

ETS- Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Preliminary  Description  of  the 

Initial  Sample  Prior  to  School  Enrollmlent.  Summary  Report. 

55p. 

1971.  ED084040  w       -  - 

This  report  is  a  summary  statement  about  a  broad-based 
longitudinal  study  being  conducted  by  Head  Start.  It 
concerns  the  effects  of  early  school*  experiences  pn  over 
1800  disadvantaged  children,  ages  4  to  8,  and  their 
families  who  live  in  four  poverty  areas.     The  report'  (1) 
raises  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of  education^ 
learning,  and  researcher?    (2)  explain8_^the  potential  value  . 
of  the  study  in  terms  of  its  design?    (3)   describes  the 
types  of  inf or'iliiation  being  collected  and  the  data 
gathering  procedures  being  used?   (4)  describes  the 
children,  families,  and  communities  involved  in  the  study? 
and  (5)  discusses  preliminary  findings  and  their 
implications.    'Variables  important  to  the  study  are 
cognitive,   social,  personal,  and  physical  developmental 
characteristics   (related  .to  differing  environments)  and 
family  characteristics. 
Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shipraan. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton/  New  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences: 
ETS<-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Demographic  Indexes  of 
Socioeconomic  status  and  M£^«^r^ngil  Behaviors  and  Attitudes. 
90p. 

19/2 •  ED069424 

Part  of  a  Head  Start  longitudinal  study  on  disadvantaged 
children  and  their  first  school  experience,  this  rep)ort 
provides:     1)  a  description  of  interrelationships  among 
certain  demographic  indices,  maternal  attitudes,  aiid 
behaviors  reported  in  the  Parent  interview  using  factor 
analytic  techniques,  and  2}  plans  for  obtaining  a  reduced 
set^f'  scores  suggested  by  the  results  of  structural 
analysis*     Considerable  variation^  in  responses  was 
evidenced  in  the  data , . conqurring  with  other  findings  bf 
the  greater  rang^^han  had  previously  been  reported  in 
level  of  stimulatlbn  and  support  offered  a  thild  in  \ 
lower-class  homes.     T^ e  inappropr lateness  of  speaking  'in 
terms  Qf  a  single  ^homogeneous  **culture  of  poverty"c  is 
noted.     The  data  suggest  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
reduced  set  of  scores  from  the  interview  to  *ref lect 
meaningful  differences  in  resources  provided  the  child. 
Appendices  are  provided  on  parent  interview  and 
interviewer  instructions,   score  description,  and 
supplementacTv  tables. 

Prncipal  Author:     Virginia  c.  Shlpman. 
Index  codes     1  17     7  84 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  PrlncetoTi,  New  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  school  Experiences. 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study,  technical  Report  Series.  . 
433p. 

1972.  ED081813 

This  volume  consl sts  of  a  series  of  technical . reports  on 
each  of  the  individual  test  measures  administered  in  both 
Years  1  and  2  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Their  First,  School  Experiences.     E^ch  report 
includes:     (1)  relevant  background  information  concerning 
the  task's  purpose  and  related  research  findings;  (2) 
general  task  description  and  administration  procedures, 
mcludlnq  training  cautions  where  appropriate;    (3)  scoring 
and,  where  necessary,  coding  procedures;    (4)  score 
properties  as  revealed  in  various  internal  analyses ;  (5) 
sample  performance,  including  descriptive  information  by 
three--month  age  groups  and  sex  for  .the  total  sample  tested 
in  Year  1  and^  m  Year  2,  and  comparative  analyses  for  the 
longitudinal  sample   (those  children  tested  in  both  years 
of  the  study);    (6)   information  bearing  on  construct 
validity,  i.e.,  the  task's  convergent  and,  where  possible, 
discflmln&nt  validity,   the  extent  to  which  the  measure  has 
the  same  meaning  in  Year  1  and  Year  2,  the  similarity  of 
meaning  across  groups   (i.e.,  SES) ;  and  (7)   discussion  of 
methodological  aspects  affecting  valid  assessment  (e.g., 
reliability,  iteni  characteristics,  irrelevant  measurement 
difficulties  etad  appropriateness  for  field  use)  . 
Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shlpman. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  Mew  Jersey. 

Boy-Glrl  Identity  Task?  Technical  Report  1.  Disadvantaged  Children. 
'  and  Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal 
.   Study.  Technl-cal  Report  ^  Series  . 
-  ,        '    12p.  Included  in  ED081813. 

1972.  ED081814  „  , 

As  a  measure  of  gender  Identity  constancy,  The  Boy-Glrl  ' 
Identity  Task  was  administered  In  both  Year  1  and  Year  2 
of  the  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study .     The  instrument 
consists  of's  two  parallel'  tasks,  each  with  five  items.  In 
Task  I,  a  picture  and  name  of  a  girl  are  presented  to  the 
subjects.     Items  consist  of  hypothetical  changes 
introduced  by  the  examiner,  in  which  the  girl's  motives, 
action,  clothing,  and  hair  style  are  modified- to  resemble 
these  Characteristics  in  boys.     Task  II  is  identical  to 
Task  I  except  that  the  stimuLus'  is  a  boy.     Constancy  is 
indicated  when  subjects  say  that  the  stimulus  remains  a 
girl  or  bo-y,  respectively,  despite  the  changes  suggested 
by  the  examiner.     The  stlmul'l  are  cqloring-book-type  ink 
drawings.  "The  measure  requires  approximately  fiv.e  minutes 
'       to  administer.     In  the  Longltudiiial  S.tudy;  thf  10  items 

did  not  constl-tute  a  h-omogeneous  scale  either  in<.Year  ^  or 
2;  there'fore,  their  sum  is  not  recommended  as  an  index  of 
gender  identity  constancy  ih  this  population  during  the 
preschool  years. 

>  ,  Principal^ Author s :     Walter  Emmerich;  Karla  S.  Goldman. 
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flrown  IDS  Self -Concept 'Referents  Test;  Technical  Report  2. 

Disadvantaged  Childrren  and  -Their  First  School  Experiences. 

ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

18p.   Included  in  ED08iei3. 

19/2.  ED08i815 

'Data  obtained  from  the  administration  of  the  Brown  IDS 
jSelf-Concept  Referents  Test  as  part  of  the  longitudinal 
study  are  provided  and  discussed.     The  Brown  IDS 
Self-Concept  Referents  Test  is  a  technique  for  assessing 
self -concept  which  uses  a  photograph  of  the  young  child  to 
induce  him  to  take^the  roie  of  another  toward  himself. 
While  looking  at  the  photograph,  the  child  answers 
questions  in  terms  of  his  own  feelings  about  himself  and 
then  in  terms  of  what  his  mother,  teacher,  and  classmates 
think*^     In  this  study,   14   (of  a  possible  15)   bipolar  items 
were  presented  in  "either-or"  format;     Each  item  was 
scored  as  positive  or  negative   (refused,  indeterminate,  or 
don't  know).     Total  number  of  omitted  and  an  adjusted 
self-concept  score  wer^^  the  two  scores  used  in  the 
analysis.     The  alpha  coefficient  of  reliability  for  total 
score  and  number  of  omits  for  Years  1  and  2,  which  is 
tabulated,  ranged  between  .59  and  .91.     The  correlations 
of  scores  within  and  across  years  for  the  self -referent 
task  and  correlations  for  the  .teacher-referent  scores  are 
shown  in  tables.     The  score  distributions  for  adjusted  and 
unadjusted  total  scores  and  number  of  omits  in  Years  1  and 
2,  also  tabulated,  were  markedly  skewed,  indicating  the 
strong  tendency  for  the  child  to  select  positive 
attributes.     Analyses  of  variance   (age  x  sex  x  ^ 
SES--mother • s  education)   were  performed  for  children  tested 
in  both  y^ars.     Results  revealed  marginally  significant 
age  dif  f  ^^rences .     Mo  significant  sex  differences 
occurred.     There  was  a  significant  age  x  SES  interaction, 
and  SES  x  Year  interaction  was  also  significant. 
Principal  Authors:     vr-iginia  C.  Shipman;  Lynn  E.  Gilbert. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Children's  Auditory  Discrimination  Inventory;  Technical  Report  3. 

Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 

ETS'Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

16p.   Included  In  ED08181'3. 

13/2*  *ED081816^ 

*The  Children's  Auditory  Discrimination  Inventory  (CADI) 
was  used  m  the  longitudinal  study  to  evaluate  the  child's 
ability  t^to  Identify,  Detweea  "rwo  pictures  that  have  been 
given  oral  word  equivalents,   the  picture  that  represents 
the  orally  presented  stimulus  word.     The  task,  which  takes 
10  minutes,  uses  38  cards  with  two  pictures  on  each  and  38 
pairs  of  stimulus  woxds.     One  picture'  in  each  pair  is  a 
real  picture  representing  a  familiar  wdrd,  and  the  second 

?icture  is  a  nonsense  design  paired  wiiD  a  nonsense  word, 
he  real  and  nonsense  rwords  are  randomly  located  on  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  cards,  with  the  real  word  ailways 
presented  first.     The  tester  presents  e&ch  pair  of 

Jicturtf's,  naming  each  one  as  she  points  to  it;  the  ghlld 
s  then  asked  to  point  to  the  picture  named  by  the 
tester.     An  item  may  be  repeated  only  once.     The  score  is 
'  the  total  number  correct  (range  =  0  to  38).     TTi^  results 
of  administering  the  I'nventory  m  the  present  study  showed 
that  although  98%  of  the  sample  attempted  to  respond  to 
each  item,  those  items  involving  nonsense  words  had  a 
smaller  proportion  passing  each  item  than  did 'the  items 
involving  read  words.     Tables  present  means,  standard 
deviations,  and  range  of  responses • for  the  total  sample  by 
three-month  age  breakdowns  and  by  sex.     The  data  indicate 
that  children's  auditory  discrimination  increases  with  age 
for  children  between  42  and  69  months,  and  sex  dlfferenj^es 
appear  slightly  in  faivor  of  girls.     Analyses  of  variance 
(sex  X  age  x  SSS)  showed  SES  as  measured  by  mother's 
education  to  be  significant  when  scores  were  summed  across 
years. 

Principal  Authors:.  Virginia  C'Shlpma^n;  Kajrla  S.  Goldman. 
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19p.  Included  in  ED081813. 

1972.  EDO 8181 8 

*The  ETS  Matched  Pictures  test  was  used  ln< the  longitudinal 
study  to  iqea,8ure  children's  comprehension  of  certain 
grammatical  features,  such  as  past  and  future  tenses, 
negation  and  prepositions.     The  task  materials  for  both  I 
and  II  consist  of  a  set  of  cards,  with  each  card  having  a 
pail  of  black  and  white  pictures.     Both  pictures  in  a  pair 
contain  similar  stimulus  elements,  but  depict  -different 
relationships  between  the  elements.     The  child's  task  is 
to  distinguish  which  relatLonshlp  a  particular  word 
implies  and  to  point  to  that  picture.     In  the  Year  I 
version  of  the  task,  20  picture  pairs  were  divided  into 
four  -syntax  types:     Future  Tense,  Past  Tense,  Negation, 
and  Prepositions.     The  Preposition  items  were  deleted  m 
the  Year  2  version,  as  the  number  of  subjects  who  passed, 
those  items  in  Year  1- was  very  high,  and  six  comparative 
ad jectives--f our  single  comparatives  and  two  coordinate 
comparatlves--were  substituted.     Administration  time  for 
Matched  Pictures  I  is  approximately  6  to  8  minutes  and  for 
'  II  approximately  10  minutes.     Maximum  score  possible  is  20 
for  bot^  tests.     Results  of  test  I  administration  to  i;435 
subjects  and  test  II  to  1,312  subjects  are 'tabulated. 
Analyses  of  variance  showed'  significant  effects  for  all 
three  variables  of  age,  sex,  and  SES,  with  Qlder  children, 
girls,  and  children  whose  mothers  had  more  schooling 
obtaining  the  higher  scores.     Intercorrelatlons  with  other 
tests  m  the  longitudinal  study  and  factor  loadings  were 
considerably  higher  with  test  IX  than  with  test  I,  showing 
evidence  of  greater  cognitive  perceptual  integration  in 
Year  2.. 

Principal  Author:     Judith  A.  Keissner. 
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Educational  Testing  Svrvlce.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
,  ETS  Story  Sequence  I  and  lit  Technical  Report  6.  Disadvantaged 
\  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start 

Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

22p. -  Included  in  ED081813. 

19/2.  ED081819 

*The  ETS  Story  sequence  ta^k  was  designed  to  assess  the 
young  child's  understanding  and  use  of  language  in  story 
sequence  using  receptive  and  productive  skills.  The 
stimulus  materials  are  black  and  wAlt'e  cartoon-type 
.    ilrawlngs  on  cards,    story  Sequence  I  used  In  Tears  1  and  2 
Of  the  study  consists  of  two  practice  items  (3  cards  each) 
and  two  test  items  (3  and  4  cards);  and  Story  Sequence  II, 
.used  In  Years  2  and  3,  consists  of  four  Items  (two  use  3 
Ct^rds  each  and  two  use  4  cards  each)..  .There  are  three 
types  of  Items:    receptive  language,  productive  language 
using  verbal  recall,  and  productive  language  using  child's 
story  telling.    Story  Sequence  I  contain^  receptive 
language  items  only,  and  Story  sequence  iZo assesses 
productive  l*anguage.    Results  of  testing  1,448  year  I 
subjects  and  862  fear  2  subjects,  Which  are  tabulated, 
were  subjected  to  item  and  factor  analysis  and  analysis  of 
variance.    The  analyses  showed  t4iat  girls  performed  better 
than  boys  and  that  scores  generally  improved  with  age. 
Significant  SES  differences  were  found,  favoring  children 
whose  mothers  had  more  schooling.    Wlth\the  exception  of 
scores  for  the  child's  production  of  his  own  stories,  - 
scores  correlated  highest  with  tasks  taptiing  general 
Information  processing  skills.     It  is  noted,  however,  that 
the  productive  items  were  the  most  difficult,  and  are  not 
recommended  for  use  with  similar  populations  below  the  age 
range  sampled  (4-1/2-5-1/2  years) . 
Prinripal  Author:    Karla  S.  Goldman. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Fixation  Time}  Technical  Report  7 .' Disadvantaged  Children  and 

Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 

Technical  Report  Series.  Technical  Report  Series. 

16p.  Included  in  ED081813.  ,  . 

1972.  ED081820 

*The  fixation  task  used  in  this  study  measures  the ^amount  . 
of  time  a  child  fixates  or  looks  at  a  given  picture  as  it 
is  repeated  over  six  trials  and  then  is  followed  by  a 
novel  picture  on  the  seventh.     Two  s.eries  of  slides  were 
used.     The  first'  was  a  redundant  nonsocial  visual 
stimulus:     six  tri'als  of  a  slide  showing  20  chromatic 
straight  lines  and  a  seventh  of  chromatic  curved  lines. 
.     The  second  series,  a  social  array,  was  a  chromatic 

schematic  reSreseptation  of  a  family  shown  for  six  trials, 
and  a  seventh  presentation  of  the  same  schematic  without 
culor.     Each  slide  was  shown  for  30  seconds  and  followed 
by  a  black  slide  for  30  seconds  before  the  next    ^  . 
presentation.    Fixation  time  was  recorded  by  a  stopwatch 
as  t,he  amount  of  seconds  the  child  looked  at  eaeh  picture 
before  turning  away  the  first  time.    Three  basic  measures 
of,  attention  were  obtained:     ri^sponse  decrement,  response 
recovery,  and  mean  initial  viewing  time. 
.  Intercorrelations  for  the  measures  are  tabulated.  The 
^  highest  correlations  are  those  involving  mean  initial 
viewing  time.     In  an  age  x  sex  x  SES  analysis  of  variance  , 
on  the  longitudinal  sample,  separately  by  year,  age 
differences  were  not'  significrant  for  the  nonsocial  series 
for  any  measure,  and  for  the  social  series,  age  was 
marginally  significant  for  recovery  scores  in  Year  2,  with 
older  subjects  looking  less.     Results 'of  a  repeated- 
measures  ANOVA   (age  x  sex  x  SES)  performed  on  t.he  sample 
using  scores  for  mean  initial  viewing  tim^,  recovery,  and 
decrement  scores  for  each  series  separately  showed  that 
the  only  variable  to  reach  statistical  significance  was 
SES  measured  by  amount  o^  mother's  education. 
Principal  Authors:     Virginia  CShipman;  Karla  S.  Goldman. 
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Educational  Tes^tlng  Service.  Prlnceton»  New  Jersey. 
Form  Reproduction;  Technical  Report  8.  Dlsadvatntaged  Children  and  • 

'f.  Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 

r         i.  Technical  Report  series. 

.  13p.  included  in  ED081813. 

'  1972.  ED081821 

*The  Form  Reproduction  task  was  included  m  the 
longitudinal  study  test  battery  to:     (l)  examine 
visuaiomotor  performance  over  time;  .(2)  study  processes 
associated  with  visual  analysis  and  synthesis  and 
visual-motor  integration;  and  (3)  examine  its  predictive  , 
validity  for  later  academic/skill  behavlors»  e.  g. 
writing.     Form  Reproduction,  m  Year  l  consisted  of  six 
geometric  f orms--vertlcal  llne»  clrcle»  square»  triangle, 
oblique  6ross»  and  right  oblique  line.     For  Year  2  the 
same  six  forms  were  used  plus'  the  inverted  T»  three' 
vertical  llnes»  and  the  adjoining  square  and  circle.  The 
,  child  is  asked  to  Uopy  the  four  Preschool.  Inventory  forms 

(vertical  iine»-  circle,  square,  and  triangle),  upon 
completion 'of  which  he.  is  asked  to  copy  the-  remaining 
forms  on  a  supplemental  sheet.    Only  one  trial  is  allowed 
for  each  item,  and  the  child  may  erase  if  he  wishes. 
Total  scores  were  obtained  by  summing  across  items  for  a 
maximum  total  score  of  8  for  Year  1  and  15  for  Year  2. 
Inter-item  correlations  were  low  for  both  years'  data, 
with  the  highest  relationship  m  both  years  being  between 
the  square  and  the  triangle.     Item  correlati-ons  with  total 
score  were  moderate  in  both  years.    Analyses  of  varlance'- 
based  on  common  items  only  for  the  longitudinal  sample  and 
using  the  total  score  from  the  Year  2  testing  (sex  x  age  x 
SES)  showed  significant  sex  differences  and  SES 
differences,  with  girls  and  children  whose  mother  had 
V  attended  schbol  longer  obtaining  higher  scores.     The  most 

difficult  items  were  those  irequlrlng  complex  integratl'on 
of  elements  and  differentiation  of  part-whole 
relationships.     Factor  analysis  indicated  high  loadings  on 
general  information  processing  skills. 

Principal    Authors:     David  R..  ^indstrom;  Virginia  C.  Shlpman 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Johns  Hopltlns  Perceptual  Test:  Technical  Report  9.  Disadvantaged 

Children  and  Their  First  5cho61  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start 

Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

12p.   Included  lA  ED081813.  ' 

19/2.  'ED081822 

*Th*e  Johns  Hopkins  Perceptusil  Tjest,  a  brief  measure  of 
intelligence  in  children,  requires  the  child  to  choose  a 
form  identlcaL  to  a  standard.     It  consists  of  3  practice 
and  30  test  items,  all  involving  black  geometric  figures 
printed  on  white  cards.     There  is  one  booklet  for  stimulus 
cards  and  one  for  response  cards.     The  child  is  presen^ted 
with  a  stimulus  form  and  asked  to  point  to  the  one  just 
^  like  it  among  several  alternatives.     Item  difficulty  is 
varied  by  differences  in  number  of  angles  in  the  figure 
and  in  number  of  alternatives  given  the  child  (either  2, 
3 ,  or  5).     The  task  takes  about  10  minutes  to  administer 
\  to  3-  to  5-year-old  iChildren.     The  total  score  is  the 
number  of  correct  matches  made   (maximum  is  30).  Tables 
p-rovide  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  percentile 
distributions  for  total  score  by  age  and  sex  for  Year  1 
.a;id  Year  2.     The  task  proved  to  be  of  moderate  difficulty 
for  most  of  the  children  in  the  Longitudinal  Study  sample, 
and  scores  were  relatively  well  distributed  throughout  the 
possible  range.     Analyses  of  variance  showed  SES  to  be  a 
significant  variable,  with  high  SES  children  obtaining  the 
highest  mean  score  and  low  SES  children  obtaining  the 
lowest;  no  significant  sex  differences  were  found;  there 
.  was  a  significant  age  difference  in  both  Year  1  and  2  in 
favor  of  the  older  children;  and  there  Was  also  a 
significant  increase  in  scores  from  Year  1  to  Year  2. 
correlations  of  the  task  were  moderate  to  high  with 
measures  of  both  general  mental  ability  and  perceptual 
discrimination . 

Principal  Authors:     Lynn  E.  Gilbert;  Virginia  Civ  Shlpman. 
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Educational  Testing  Servlqe.  Princeton,  New  i^ersey. 

Hassad  Mimicry  Test  I  and /II:  Technical  Report  10.  Disadvantaged 

Children  and  Their  First.  School  Experlenees.  ETS-Head  Start 

Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

35p.   Included  in  ED081813. 

1972 •  ED08X823 

*The  Hassad  Mimicry  Test  is  an  individually  administered 
task  for  3-l/2~4-l/2  year-old  chlldrene     Part  I  evaluates 
the  child* s  ability  to  reproduce  phonemes  in  30  nonsense 
words  upon  hearing  each  no  more  than  three  times  from  a 
•  tape  recorded  model.     Similarly,  Part  II  assesses  the 
child's  ability  to  reproduce  meaningful  words  and  phonemes 
as  they  occur  in  word  phrases  and  simple  sentences.  In 
y^ar  1,  Part  II  consisted  of  13  phrases  and  2  simple 
sentences;  in  Year  2,  Part  II  consisted  of  9  sentences. 
The  test  takes  approxima'tely  10  minutes  to  administer. 
The  tester  uses  two  tmpe  recorders,  one  for  playing  the 
model   (stimulus)  tape,  and  the  other  for  recording  the 
child  during  the  testing  session.     Part  I  is  composed  of 
three  primary  scores :     initial  sounds,  medial  sounds,  and 
final  sounds;  Part  II  provides  two  scoreS:     final  sounds 
and  model  word  or  some  semblance  of  it.  Interscorer 
reliabilities,  es.tlmated  reliabilities  for  internal 
consistency,  percent  passlng\ items ,  total-group,  ranges, 
nonsense  words,  total  sounds:x  means,  standard  deviations, 
'  and.  range  fot  Year  1  and  Year  2  by  age  and  sex,  and 
meaningful  words  in  pnrases,  final  sounds:  means, 
standard  deviations  and  range  for  Year  1  and  Year  2  by  age 
and  *sex  are  tabulated.     Results  show  that  in  both  years 
final  sounds  appeared  to  be  the  most  difficult. 
Repeated-measures  ANOVAS  showed  significant  effects  for 
'  sex  and  SES  for  nonsense  words,  with  girls  and  those  with 
mothers  having  more  schooling  showing  higher  scores. 
ANOVAS  for  Meaningful  Words  showed  significant  effects  for 
'  SES  in  both  years  but  sex  differences  in  Year  2  only.  The 
Scoring  Guide  and  Supplementary  Tables  are  provided  ^n 
Appendices. 

Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
Index  codes    1  17  21  82 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Prihceton,  New  Jer«ey.     ^,  ^ 
Hatching  Familiar  Figures  Test:  Technical  Report  II.  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Their  First  School  Exjieriences .  ETS-Head  Start 
Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Scries. 
16p.   Included  in  ED081813.  ^ 
1972*  ED081824 

'The  Hatching  Familiar  Figures  Test  is  a  measure  of  the 
response  style  "ref lection-impulsivity" .     The  version  of 
the  test  used  in  the  longitudinal  study  test  battery 
consiists  of  two  practice  and  18  test  items.    On  each  item, 
the  child  is  shown  one  standard  aind  four  comparison 
figures.     Figures  are  simple  line  drawings  done  in  black 
on  a  white  background!  five  items  show  animals,  five  show 
humans,  seven  use  com^mon  objects,  and  three  use-  geometric 
^      designs.     In  each  case  one  of  the  comparison  figures  is 
'   identical  to  the  standard,  while  each  of  the  remaining 
figures  differs  from  the  standard  in  some  detail.  Testing 
time  is  about  10  minutes.     Two  scores  are  obtained:  mean 
response  time  and  mean  number  of  errors.     Keans  and 
,  percentiles  for  the  total  group  and  for  age  and  sex 
subgroups  are  presented  in  tables,  and  score 
intercorrelations  based  on  the  three-&ijte  longitudinal 
'    sample  are  also  tabulated.     Latencies^nid  errors  .wer^ 
examined  by  analysis  of  variance  to  determine  whether 
there  were  differences  associated  with  age, /sex,  or  SES. 
Results  of  the  analysis  showed  signif icant.ef f ects  of  sex 
and  of  SES — males  and  children  of  higher  SES  had  longer 
latencies!  analysis  of  the  error  data  showed  significant 
effects  attributable  to  sex,  SES,  and  year — more  errors 
were  found  in  males,  .tlow  SES  children,  arvd  data  obtained 
m  Year  1.     In  addition,  there  was  a  yea^  by  SES 
interaction,  and  age  by  sex  by  SES  analy^ses  stioWed 
significajit  effects  for.jali.„tBree  variaiiles  in  both 
years.    Tc^st  validity  is  discussed.  . 
Principal  Author:     William  C.  ward. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Prlncetoni  New  Jersey. 
Mlsehel  Technique:  Technical  Report  12.  Disadvantaged  Children  and 
Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 
Technical-  Report  .Series. 
17p.  Included  m  ED081813. 

197,2  •  ED08ia25  .     ^  v 

An  adaptation  of  a  technique  devl'sed  by  Mischel   (1958)  was 
used  m  the  longitudinal  study  to  measure  delay  of 
gratification.     Adapt.atlons  involved  (1)  ^sHing  the  child 
to  Identify  the  larger  of  two  pieces  of  c4ndy  to 
facilitate  cpm^rehenslon  of  the  rewards,    (2)   speclfylnc^  a  / 
standard  time  limit  for  receipt  of  the  delwed  reward 
w.^lch  would  be  comprehensible  to  a  young  child,  and  (3) 
asking  for  a  rationale  for  the  choice  in  oxder^to  further/ 
understand  the.  dynamics  of  preferences'.     Scores  were 
obtained  for  correctness  of  th^  child' &  identification  of 
the  large  piece,  for  his  choice,  the' reason  for  this 
choice,  and  for  memory  of  the  instructions.     Res^ults  of/ 
the  analysis  of  the  sttdy  data  show  that:     ^5%  of  the  Y^ar 
1  sample  and  98%  of  th^  Year  2  sample  correctly  identified 
the  larger  piece;  in  the  Year  1  sample  35.1%  chose  / 
immediate  reward  and  62.5%  chose  .delayed  reward;  year/2 
data  showed  39.7%  chose  immediate  reward  and  59.3%  chybse 
delayed  reward*     Analysis  of  variance  for  the  longl tudlnail 
subjects  showed  no  significant  differences  in  choice 
.  behavior  for  children  above  and  below  the  median  ago.  An 
analysis  of  variance  (sex  x  age  x  SES)   showed  no 
significant  differences  in  choice  behavior  for  sex  or 
SES.     In'  Year  1,  egocentric  choice  rationales  were  most 
commonly  given,  and  there  wa&j  a>  tendency  for  testrdeflned 
responses  to  be  given  more  by  the  older  age  group. 
Approximately  72%  produced  a  relevant  'rationale.  Less 
than  onB-half  of  the  Year  1  sample  could  recall  the 
examiner's  instructions,  while  slightly  more  thaln  one-half 
of  the  Year  2  sample  correctly  recalled  them.     Nine  tables 
provide  the  study  data. 

Principal  Authors:  -  David'  R.  Llndstrom;  Virginia  C.  Shlpjnan'^ 
Index  codes    JL  17  21"  82  "  '  ' 
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Educationail  Testing  S.er^^ice.  Princeton,  Nev^  Jersey. 
Motor  Inhibition  Test:'.  Te^chnicai  Report  13.  Disadvantaged  Children 
and  Their  First  Scnool  .Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal 
Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 
14p.   Included  in  ED0ai813. 

1972.  ED081826  * 

*The  Motor  Inhibition  Xe^t,  which  measures  "Impulse 
control",  req.uirres  the  child  to  perform  three  motor  acts. 
These  acts  arez     walking  a  distance  of  six  feet  on  a 
five-mce  Wide,  runway;  drawing  a  line,  using  ruler  an d^ 
pencil,  between  two  points  8-^1/2  inches  apart;  and  winding 
a  toy  jeep  up  to' the  rear  of  a  toy  tow  truck,  a  distance 
of  30  inches,  "so  that'  it  can  be  taken  to  th«  repair  shop. 
The'  **truck**  subtest  proved  unsatisfactory  m  Year  1  and 
was  eliminated  from  subsequent  test^.     Its  scores* were  not 
included  in  Analyses  of  the  interrelations  of  measures  in 
Year  1.    -The  walklrig  aind  drawing  subtests  were  combined 
into  an*  average  time  score  for  each  subject,  and  these 
data  were  examined,  by  analysis  of  variance  (age  x  sex  x 
SES)  ,  using  only,  those  subjejcts  tested  in  both  Years  1  and 
2.    'Age  analyses  /or  both  years  favored  the  older 
subjects,  although 'the  differences/were  very  small  in 
absolute  magnitude.     SES,  i.e.,  mo/ther's  education,  had  a  * 
highly  significant  effect  across  years,  with  scores 
i^ncreasing  as  mother's  education  Increased.  Motor 
inhibition  ability  correlated  significantly  with  other 
measures  of  competence  and  achievement  in  the  longitudinal 
study  battery.     A  ge'^neral  "impul/slvity"  dimension  did  not 
emerge.     Tables  provide  means,  standard  deviation,  and 
percentile  distributions •  J 
Principal  Author:    ^Wll^iam  C.  vard. 
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Educational  T«8ting  Service.  Princeton,  Hew  jersey.  ,^ 
Open  Field  Test;  Technical  Report  14.  Disadvantaged  Children  and 
Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  start  Longitudinal  Study 
Technical  Report  Series.^ 
35p.  Included  in  ED081813. 
1972.  E0081827 

The  Open  Field  Test  vas  used  to  assess  variables  that 
night  not  be  manifested  in  a  more  standard  testing 
Situation,    in  this  test,  the  child  was  shown  10  standard 

glay  objects  Xn  the  room,  and  was  told  to  do  anything  he 
ished  With  the  toys.    The  tester  initiated  Jio  interaction 
With  the  child  and  responded  Binimally  to  anV  overture 
madr  by  the  child.    During  each  SO-secondjperiod  of  the 
lO-minate  test,  the  tester-  recorded  aAd  described  every 
play  activity  involving  each  object,  Along  with  a  variety 
of  rtjonplay  activities.    Following  a  process^  of  score 
redutetion,  four  scores  were  used  in  s,tructural  analyjef*^ 
roeanrcomplexity  of  play,  number  of  periods  child  talked  to 
tester,  number  of  periods  child  talked  to  sell,  and  number 
of  Simple  sequences.    For  each  of  these  scores,  age  x  sex 
X  SES  repeated  measures  measures . analysis,  of  variance  was 
performed.  -For  mean  complexity  of  play,  a  significant 
effect  of  sex  was, present;  males  tenjSed  to  engage  in  more 
complex  play.    There  were  no  effects  attributable  to  age 
or  SES.    In  the  analyses  for  the  number  of  periods  in 
Which  the  child  talked  to  the  tester,  a  mar5inial^ef f ect  of 
SES  and  a  ma  ginal  year  by  SES  interaction  was  shown i  age 
and  sex  had  no  significant  effects.^  Number^of  periods 
child  talked  to  self  showed  a  significant  effect  in  the  i 
Year  1  data  only,  with  maleit  engaging  in  rapre  talk.  In 
number  of  simple  sequences , /Year  1  data  snowed  a 
marginally  significant  SES /(feffe'ct.  .Results  suggest 
negative  evidence  that  what  was  measured  was  different. 
Eight  tables  provide  the  study  data.'*  In  additidn,  the 
coding  Hanual  and  Answer  Sheet  are  included. 
Principal  Author:    Williamf  C.  Ward. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Peabody  Plcture.Vocabulary  Test;  Technical  Report  15. 

Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their.  First  School  Experiences. 

ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

18p.   Included  in  ED081813. 

1972.  ED081828 

The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  is  well  known  and 
widely  used  in  testing  the  verbal  ability  of  young 
children.     In  the  longitudinal  study,  the  standard  Peabody 
test  booklet  was  used  in  Year  1.     In  Year  2,  a  special  ETS 
adaptation  of  the  first  60  items  was  used,  in  which  there 
were  redrawlngs  of  a  number  of  the  human  pictures  to 
present  black  children  and  adults  in  a  variety  of  roles. 
Race  depicted  and  item  choice  were  counterbalanced,  as  was 
portrayal  in  positive  and  negative  roles.     The  test  was 
presented  in  two  ways  to  the  longitudinal  study  sample: 
(1)  Form  A  was  administered  in  the  standard  way  in  both 
Years  1  and  2  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  receptive 
vocabulary;  and   (2)  Form  B  was  administered  in  a  modified 
form  in  both  years  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
productive  vocabulary.     A  total  score  consisting  of  one 
point  for  each  correct  item  was  calculated  for  each 
subject  for  Form  A  in  both  years  and  for  Form  B  in  Year 
1.     In  Year  2,  a  modified  scoring  system  was  devised  for 
Form  B  so  that  children  received  some  credit  for  vague  or 
partially  correct  responses.     In  addition  to  the  total 
score,  subscores  were  obtained  based  on  the  percentage  of 
ver:bs  and  nouns  correctly  identified  out  of  those 
attempted.     Separate  ANOVAS  were  performed  on  the  Year  1 
and  Year  2  data.     Results  showed  highly  significant  SES 
differences  on.  both  forms  in  both  years.     There  was  a  lack 
of  stable  sex  dlf f erc^nces .     Within  each  of  the  two  years, 
a  developmental  age  .rend  was  definitely  apparent.  six 
tables  provide  the  study,  data. 
Principal  Author:     Judith  A.  Melsbner. 

Index  codes     1  17  21  82 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Picture  Completion  Test,  Wechsler  Preschool  and  Primary  Scale  of 

Intelllgenqe:  Technical  Report  16.  Dlsadvantar/ed  Children  and 

Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  start  Longitudinal  study. 

Technical  Report  series . 

lip.   Included  in  ED081813. 

19/2.  ED081829 

The  Picture  Completion  subtest  of  the  wechsler  preschool 
and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence  was  included  in  this 
study  as  a  measure  of  analytic  functioning,   an  aspect  of 
psychological  differentiation.     Twelve  of  the  23  items  on 
the  test  were  taken  from  the  WISC  and  11  were  new.  The 
child  is  shown  a  series  of  23  pictures,   each  of  which  has 
some  important  part  missing,  and  is  asked  to  indicate  the 
missing  part.     If  the  cr.lld  falls  to  give  the  correct 
answer  oft  either  of  the  first  two  pictures,   he  is  given 
the  correct  answer.     The  test  continues  through  all  23 
pictures  or  until  5  consecutive  failures  beginning  with' 
card  3.  Scores  were  obtained  for  correct  v( rbal  responses, 
correct  nonverbal  responses,  and  total  correct  responses.  . 
The  test  is  reasonably  dasy  to  administer,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  question  simple  labelling  responses  and 
to  record  answers  completely.     some  children  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "missing*"'  in  the 
instructions.^  Tt^e  task  was  found  to  be  sensitive  to  age, 
sex,  and  SES  differences.     The'test  is  f act or 1 ally  complex 
and  reflects  general  competency,  a  mixture  of  Intellectual 
competency  and  cultural  experience.     Little  evidence  w&s 
found  to  support  It^  use  as  a  measure  of  analytic 
functlonirig  m  this  group  of  subjects  at  this  age. 
Principal  Author;     Dlran  Dermen. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Preschool  Embedded  Figures  Test;  .Technical  Report  17. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 
2l^e   Includ|d^in^ED0818l3 . 

'The  Preschool  Embedded  Figures  Test   (PEFT) ,  based  partly 
on  the  Children's  Embedded  Figures  Test..,  is  a  measure  of 
field  independence  or  analytic  functioning  intended  to 
investigate  the  development  of  psychological 
differentiation  in  children  as  young  an  age  three.  The 
PEFT  contains  27  black  and  wixite  drawings   (.3  practice 
drawings) ,  in  each  of  which  a  simple  equilateral  triangle 
is  embedded.     The  child  is  presented  a  card  on  which  is 
printed  a  small  triangle  and  is  shown  how  to  trace  his 
fingers  along  the  edges  of  the  triangle.     The  child  is 
then  shown  three  practice  figures  in  which  the  triangle  is 
embedded  and  is  asked  to  indicate  the  triangle  and  to  run 
his/her  fingers  along  its  side.     The  child  is  given  the 
practice  items  a  maximum  of  three  times;  if  he/she  does 
not  get  at  least  two  items  correct  on  the  second  or  third 
trial,  the  regular*  test  items  are  not  administered.  In 
♦       the  test  proper,  the  child  is  allowed  two  attempts  per 
item  in  a  maximum  of  30  seconds.     The  test  is  considered 
difficult  to  administer.     Responses  and  response  times  are 
recorded  for  scores.     Testers  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
hold  the  attention  of  many  younger  children.     The  total 
score  measure  was  found  to  be  sensitive  to  age,  sex,  and 
SES  differences  in  both  years.     Data  from  the  latency 
measure  was  not  very  informative,  and  it  is^i  recommended 
that  the  timing  of  responses  be  dropped  except  where  there 
is  a  particular  need.     Evidence  was  found  for  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  task  from  Year  1  to  Year  2t  Year  1 
correlations  were  highest  with  verbal  measures,  while  Year 
2  correlations  were  highest  with  more  perceptual  tasks. 
Conclusive  evidence  concerning  validity  was  not  found. 
Principal  Authors:     Diran  Dermen;  Judith  A.  Meissner. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

PrestJiool  Inventory:  Technical  Report  18.   Disadvantaged  Children 

and  Titelr  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal 

Study.   Technical  Report  Series. 

12p.   Included  in  ED081813. 

1972.  ED081831 

The  Preschool  Inventory  is  the  task  m  this  battery  most 
clearly  associated  with  general  cognitive  development..  It 
measures  a  range  of  verbal ,  quantitative ,  and 
perceptual -mot or  skills.     The  Inventory  was  first 
developed  as  a  general  achievement  measure  for  Head  Start 
children.     The  1970  edition  of  the  Inventory  contains  64 
items  in  four  areas:     personal -social  responsiveness , 
associative  vocabulary ,  concept  activations-numerical , 
concept  activation-^sensory .     About  60%  of  the  items 
requi re  an  oral  response ;   the  rest  give  directions  for 
some  other  physical  action.     The  test  requires 
approximately  20  minutes  with  three-  to  five-year -olds. 
Children's  answers  were  recorded  for  the  verbal  items,  and 
their  performance  described  on  nonverbal  ones .  The 
correlation  between  Year  1  and  Year  2  scores  was  .^6  $  one 
of  the  highest  in  this  study.     Both  the  internal  analyses 
and  the  correlational  data  suggest  that  this  task  is  a 
reliable  and  valid  measure  of  preschool  cognitive 
abilities.     Significant  sex«  age,  and  SES  differences  were 
noted .     Age  and  SES  differences  are  attributed  to  the 
importance  of  experience  as  an  influence  on  general 
knowledge  and  skills.  *  The  higher  performance  of  girls  may 
reflect  differential  home  instruction,  greater  cooperation 
or  interest  in  the  task?  and/or  differential  verbal 
interaction  with  the  mother,   in  amount  and  in  elaboration . 
Principal  Authors:     Lynn  E.  Gilbert;  Virginia  C.   Shipman . 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Risk-Taking  2:  Technical  Report  19.  Disadvantaged  Children  and 

Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 

Technical  Report  Series. 

9p.   Included  in  ED081813. 

1972.  ED081832 

Risk-Taking  2  investigates  behaviors  of  young  children  who 
are  presented  with  a  choice  without  prior  knowledge  of  the 
outcome .     The  child  is  asked  to  choose  between  a 
certainty,  a  toy  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  an 
.uncertainty,  a  paper  bag  which  E  had  previously  explained 
might  contain  five  toys  or  none  at  all.    'Chlldr.en  who 
chose  the  certain  toy  were  shown  that^the  bag  contained 
five  toys  and  were  given  a  second  trial  with  a  dTfferent 
.bag.     In  this  sample,  60.7%  of  the  children  chose  the  ^- 
uncertain  outcome  on  the  first  trial  in  Year  1  .ans?  59.5% 
did  ^o  in  Year  2.     The  remaining  Ss  W^re  given  a  second 
trial.     After  two  trials,  approximately  79%  were  willing 
to  choose  an  uncertain  outcome.     A  significant  sex 
differ en ce  was  noted.  With  boys  being  more  willing  to  take 
ri sks .     However ,  a  significant  &ex  by  year  interaction  was 
noted,  with  girls  showing  a  greater  increase  in 
risk-taking  from  Year  1  to  Year  2.     This  measure  did  net 
correlate  significantly  with  any  other  measure  in  the 
battery.     The  Risk-Taking  2  appears  to  provide  only 
limited  differentiation  for  children  at'  this  agev 
Possibly  there  is  too  little  risk  involved.     There  was 
little  or  no  correlation  in  performance  between  tihe  two 
years  -  "^^^  ^  \ 

Principal  Authors:     K^^a^  S.  j&oldman;  Virginia  C.^Shipman. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.       „^  ,  ^ 
Sequin  Form  Board:  Technical  Report  20.  Disadvantaged  Children  and 
Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 
Technical  Report  Series, 
lip.   Includera  in  ED081813. 

19^2.  ED081833    -v  .  .  •, 

The  Seguin  Form  ^oard  Test  is  used  to  assess  visual 
discrimination  and  matching  and  eye~hand  coordination. 
Previous  analysis  has  shown  the  factor  loadings  for  the 
same  scale  to  differ  among  age  levels,   so  the  test  may  ce 
measuring  different  abilities  at  different  age  levels. 
Test  materials  consist  of  ten  differently  shaped  wooden 
blocks  and  a  large  form  board  with  recesses  corresponding 
to  these  shapes.     The  child  is  instructed  to  put  the 
shapes  w:iere  they  belong  as  fast  as  he/she  can.  Three 
trials  are  given,  each  with  similar  instructions,  and  Ss  e*". 
are  instructed  to  go  faster  "^on  each,  trial.   -Time,  in 
seconds,  and  number  of  errors  were  obtained  for  each 
trial.     A  significant  decrease  in  respbnse  time  from  Year 
1  to  Year  2  was  found.     Results  indicate  that 
cognitive-perceptual  abilities  are  involved  in  Seguin 
performance.     Sex  differences  were  small  but  indisated 
that  girls  performed  better  than  boys.     Fewer  errors  as 
well  as  faster  response  time  were  associated  with  age  in 
both  years.     SES  differences  for  time  and  error  scores 
were  relatively  small.     Comprehension  of  the  task  is 
evident  in  the  decrease  in  time  scores  across  trials;  the, 
decrease  in  error  scores  across  trials  may  indicate  a 

Principal^Authors;     David  R.  Lindstrom;  Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
index  codes     117  2182 
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Sigel  Object  Categorization  Test:  Technical  Report  21. 

Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 

ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.   Technical  Report  Series. 

19p.   included  in  ED08181i3.  . 

1972  ED081834  ^ 

*The  Sigel  Object  Categorization  Test   (SOCT)   is  used  for 
studying  classification  afiilities  in  young  children,  the 
criteria  for  which  are  considered  indicative  of  both 
cognitive  ability  and  style.     The  test  consists  of  two 
typfes  of  stimuli — one  set  of  12  relatively  familiar 
three-dimensional  objects  and  a  second  set  of  colored 
photographs  of  these  objects.     An  active  or  passive  sort 
can  be  used.     Year  1  and  Year  2  testing  used  obpects  and 
the  active  sorting  condition.     After  the  child  identifies 
each  object,  E  selects  a  different  object  on  each  of  12 
trials  and  asks' the  child  to  put  it  with  the  ones  that  are 
the  same.     Three  trials,  with  differently  weirded  „v,.i^ 
instructions,  are  possible  for  each  item.     After  the  child 
has  selected  objects  to  go  with  t^e  stimulus,  E  asks  for 
the  rationale  for, the  sort.     Latency  to  first  object 
choice  is  also  recorded.     Responses  are  scored  on  the 
basis  of  verbal  level  and  type  of  classification.     The  low 
mean  scores  for  total  groupiJig  responses  indicate  the  task 
was  fairly  difficult  for  this  age  group.  Response 
stability  across  years  was  low.     An  increase  in  grouping 
responses  in  the  Year  2  data  was.  observed.  Within-year 
age  differences  were  evident  in. both  years.     Host  Ss  were 
able  to  recognize  and  correctly  label  most  of  the  objects, 
but  few  were  able  to  give  reasons  for  their  groupings. 
Significant  SES  differences  were  al^o  found.     The  SOCT 
provides  a  wealth  of  data,  but  it  is  difficult  to  use  in 
large-scale  evaluations,  and  administration  and  scoring 
require  a  great  deal  of  training.  ^ 
Principal  Authors:     David  R.   Lindstrom;   Virginia  C.  Shipman 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  * 

Spontaneous  Numerical  Correspondence  Test:  TecMnical  Report  22. 

Djftsadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 

ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  study.  Technical  Report  Series*. 

18p.   Included  in  EDQ818.13. 

1972.  ED081835 

The  Spontaneous  Numerical  Correspondence  Test  ijs  an 
adaptation  of  a  Piagetian  procedure.     Here  the  tester  sets 
.   out  an  array  of  blue  ceramic  tiles  and,  providing  th^ 
chil.d  with  hisVher  own  box  of  15  blue  and  15  red  tilws, 
asks  the  S  to  tak.e  out  the  same  number.     The'  task  is 
repeated  four  times:   ^twice  with  7  tiles,  once  with  8,  and 
once  with  10.     In  three  of  the  presentations,  the  tester 
arranges  the  tiles  in  a  straight  line;  in  one,  they  are  in 
a  "random"  arrangement.     The  t^st  requires  only  nonverbal 
responses,  takes  about  five  minutes,  and  is  easy  to 
administer.   'Scores  are  based  on  arrangement , of 
configuration  and  number.     Scores  w,ere  sensitive  to  age 
differences  in^Years  1  and  2  and  toi  SE&  differences  for 
data  combined  over  both  years.     Correlations  with  other 
tests  in  the  battery^  were  quite  low,  including  the 
correlation  with  t&e  ETS  Enumeration,  the  other  task 

?urporting  to  test  quantitative  skills^.     This  may  be  due 
o  the  nature  of  number  abilities.     Direct  evidence  of 
validity  is  presently  lacking,  btit  the  theoretical 
soundness  of  the  test  and  data  on  reliability  indicates 
that  it  can  serve  as  a  Piaget.-based  measure  of  the 
preoperational  understanding  of  number. 
Principal  Author:     Judith  A.  Heissner. 
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TAMA  General  Knowledge  Test:  Technical  Report  23.  Disadvantaged 

ChiTdren  and  Their  First  School  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start 

Longitudinal  Study.  Technical  Report  Series. 

8p.    Included  in  ED081813. 

1972.  ED08I836 

The  TAMA  was  designed  specif icaLly • for  the  Longitudinal 
Study  as  a  nonverbal  test  of  general  knowledge.     7he  test< 
requires  the  child  to  point  to  the  correct  picture  among 
three  alternatives  in  response  to  a  question.     The  two 
practice  items  and  25  test  items  are  printed  on  bound 
.   cards,  mostly  in  black  and  white.     Items  can  be  classified 
as  follows :  ^social  environment ^  physidal  environment, 
health  and  safety ,  practical  ar ts ,  consumer  behavior , 
sports  and  games,  literature,  and^TV^and  comics.     The  test 
takes  about  te^n  minutes.     Each,  item  was  scored  as^^orrect, 
incorrect,   refusal,  or  indeterminate.     The  TAMA  correlated 

Sith  a  wide  range  of  cognitive  perceptual  me'asures  and 
orrelated  highly  with  a  factor  representing  general 
information-processing  skills.     Its  internal  reliability, 
convergent  validity,  ease  of  administration,  and .reduced 
emphasis  on  productive  skills  suggest  its  usefulness  as  a 
supplementary  index  in  test  batteries  aimed  at  tapping' 
cognitive  abilities.     The  significant  SES  and  age  effects 
reflect  the  expected  maturational  and  experimental 
influences  upon  the  child's  increased  assimilation  of 
knowledge  from  his  environment.  ' 

Principal  Authors:     Lynn  E.  Gilbert;.  Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
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Educat/ional  Testing  Service..  Princeton.   New  Jersey. 

ViSor  2:  Technical  Report  24'.  Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their 

First  school  Experiences.  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 

Technical  Repoft  Series. 

7p.   Included  ih  ED081813. 

^        This  iPthi^second  of  two  measures  designed  for  this  study 

to  test  the  child's  vigor.     The  measure  consists  of   _ 

instructing  the  child  to  turn  a  large  woo??" 
mounted  on  a  stand,  as  fast  as  he-  can  until  the  E  says  to 
stoD*.     Two  trials  of  15  second  each,  preceded  oy  a 
Dractice  trial,  were  presented.     The  SrCore  was  the  number 
Sf  ?Sr"  c&fi?l4ted  in^each  15-second  ttial.     The  test  had 
low  correlations  with  other  test  scores  in  both  years. 
The  Vigor  2  score  appeared  to  be  determined  by  more  than 
immediate  energy  level,  but  the  nature  of  the^e  other 
components  is  presently  unclear.     The  data  indicated  that 
cognitive  and  .motivational  variables  were  associated  with 
the  score.     Sex  and  age  differences'  suggest  that  sex-typed 

V         behaviors  and  physical  coordination  are  also  being 

tapped.     The  extent  to  which^Vigor  2  also  taps  vigor, 
persistence  and/or  willingness  to  please  the  examiner  is 

Principal  Authors:,    Virginia  C.  Shipmanj  David  R.  Lindstrom. 
Index  codes     1  17  21  82 
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•Educational  Testing  Service.   Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
•  Disad5aS?aged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences; 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study.  Structural  Stability  and  Change 
in  the  Test  Performance  of  Urban  Preschool  Children. 
HOP.  -  ' 

^^"^     This'  is°the°eigh'th  report  describing  the  progress  of  the 

ETS-Head  Start  Longltudin.al.  StAisli^-_-^li^-_s.t^iJL^faa.&-:^  

1969  With  the  collection  of  data  on  over^l800  children 
ranging  Irom  4  through  8  years  in  age.     Data  collection  on 
theie  Children  and  tfieir  families,  communities  and  schools 
is  planned  to  continue  through  spring  of  1972.  This 
?iport  describes:     (1)   interrelationships  ainong  certain 
cognitive,  perceptual  and  Personal-social  behaviors  of  the 
children  ^n  the  first  tfeo  years  of  the  study,  and  (2) 
Similarity  of  the  structural  findings  obtained  in  both 
years.     P  chapter  on  sample  characteristics  provides 
tiblis  aSd  statistics  which  indicate  both  the  composition 
of  the  three-site  longit udinSl . sample  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  differs  from  the  ini\:ial  four-site  sample.  A 
chapter  on  methodology  describes  how  the  test  data  were 
gathered  and  the  various  processing  operatioTis  and  methods 
•    of  analysis.     Findings  from  the  various  structural 

analyses  of  the  test  data,  including  comparisons  by  major 
subject  classifications,  are  presented.     The  general 
results  of  the  analysis  to  date  are  summarized,  and  plans 
for  further  analysis  are  given- 
Principal  Aythor:     Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.   Princeton,   New  Jersey. 
. Tests*  and  Measures  in  Early  Childhood.  Report  I  on  TasK  1. 
13  7p.  ^ 

1972.  ED195334* 

This  is  the  first  of  two  reports  on  existing  measurement 
techniques  for  assessing  characteristics  of  the  home  and 
educational  environments  and  personal  character ist ids  of 
children  from  birth  to  9  years  of  age.     In  order  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  currently  available  measures,  tests 
have  been  categorized  in  t^rms  of  10  broad  areas  and 
subcategor ized  in  terms  of  the  constructs  they  measure. 
The  10  ^reas  of  classification  used  are:      (1).  test 
batteriiss  measuring  many  constructs;    (2)   measures  of 
aptitude  and/or  intelligence?    (3)  measures  of  the  ability 
to  cope^  with  cognitive  demands?    (4)   measures  of  the  ability 
to  cope  with  personal-social  demands?    (5)    family  measures? 
(6)   measures  of  language  development  ?    (7)   measures  of 
sensory-motor  or  physical  skills  or  status?    (8)  measures  of. 
subject-matter  achievement ?    (9)   measures  of  teacher  and  or 
program?  and   (10)   miscellaneous  measures .     As  indicated 
'  abov9i   each  measure  was  further  assigned  to  one  or  more 
construct  areas  depending  upon  test  content.     For  example, 
the  broad  area   'ability  to  cope  with  cognitive  demands' 
includes  tests  mea sur ing  the  fol lowing  and  other 
Constructs:     attention?  attitude  toward  school?  curiosity? 
memory?  and  reasoning.     In  separate  sections  of  the  report 
the  methodology  and  general  conclusions. of  the  review  are 
indi cated Titles  of  tests  are  listed  by  construct  in 
Appendix  A.     Appendix  B  provides  a  guide  to  the  different 
test  listings . 

Index  code^  84     2   21   16     7  12 

Educational  Testing  Service.   Princeton,   New  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study:   Preschool  Teacher's  Beliefs  on 
Effective  Teaching  Techniques  and  Their  RelatioTiships  to  ^>upil 
•Characteristics.  ^ 
102p. 

1973  .  ED079415 

The  pattern  of  responses  to  the  Enhancement  of  Learning 
inventory    (ELI),  designed  to  assess  a  teacher's  belief 
about  the.  effectiveness  of  methods  for  teaching  each 
pupil,   is  expected  to:      (1)   reliably  describe 
characteristics,  on  which  teachors  differ?    (2)   relate  to 
individual  differences  in  pupil  background  and"  behavioral 
characteristic^?  and   (3)   provide  a  mediating  structure 
guiding  the  teacher's  role  performances  and  their  impact 
upon- pupiV  psycho-educational  development.     A* study  was 
conducted  to  examine  these  issues  usinq  the  ELI  judgments 
of  35  teachers  of  economically  disadvantaged  pfreschool 
children,   most  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  Head  Start. 
Individual  differences  ambng  teacher s  were  found  to  have 
satisfactory  reliabilities  on  a  variety  of  ELI  measures. 
Teacher  belief  patterns  clearly  were  functionally  related 
to  pupil  characteristids .     Host  striking  was  the  extent  to 
which  pupil  cognitive  skills  and  response  tempo  at  the 
time  of  preschool  entry  influenced  the  teachers'  beliefs 
about  effective  teaching  methods.     While  there  was 
evidence  that  teacher  belief  patterns  influence  aspects  of 
pupil  psycho- educational  development,  the  present  findings 
indicated  that  pupil  behavioral  characteristics  ihay  have  a 
greater  impact  upon  teacher  behavior  than  vice-versa.  It 
is  clear  that  the  teacher's  manner  of  copino  with 
individual  differences  in  children's  intital  receptivity 
to  classroom  learning  is  a  critical  factor  in  subsequent 
relationships  between  teacher  and  chilC.  ^ 
Principal  Author:     Walter  Emmerich. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Disadvantaged  Children-  and  Their  First  School  Experiences.   

ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study:  Structural  Stability  and  -Change 
in  the  Test  Performance  of  Urban -Preschool  Children.  Summary 
Report . 

ryj  20p. 

1973.   .  ED079417 

The  ptoject  report  summarized  here  describes  the 
interrelationships  of  th-e  individually  administered  tests 
given  to  820  Heaff  Start  children  from  three  urban  sites  in 
the  second  year  of  a  longitudinal  study.     These  results  _  . 
are  compared  with^UiOse  obtained  in  Year  1,  the  year  prior  - 
to  the  students'  attendance  in  a  group  program.     The  tests 
tapped  cognitive  skills   (e.g.,  general  knowleilge,  verbal 
and  perceptual-motor  abilities,   reasoning  skills, 
Piagetian-based  conversation  development!,  cognitive 
styles  Te.g.,  analytic  abilities,  r ef lection-impulfivity) , 
and  a  variety  of  personal  and  social  behaviors  (e.g., 
risk-taking,  cooperation,  self -concept ,  and  play 
preference).     In  both  years,  analyses  of  the  test  data 
yielded  two  main  dimensions:     (1)  a  general  ability 
dimension,  and  (2)  a  response  tempo  dimension.  Some 
task-specific  styles  and  behaviors  were  also  defined. 
Year  2  analyses  also  revealed  a  spontaneous  verbalization 
factor  unrelated  to  the  major  verbal  competency  measure* 
In  addition,  there  was  some  evidence  in  Year  2  for.  , 
,  generalization  of  specific  personal  and  social  behaviors 

^  (compliance  and  the  desire  to  ple.ase)  across  tasks.  Both 

economic  eligibility  and  later*  selection  for  Head  Start 
were  associated  with  cognitive  performance  differences  in 
Year  1,  and  significant  differences  remained  in  Year. 2. 
'J  High  similarity  in  the  factor  structure  across  years  was 

Principal  Authors:     Judith  A.  Meisaner?  Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
Index  codes     1  21  16  23  84  ^ 

Educational  Testing  SerA>ice.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  w     ,  n, 

Experiences — ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study:  Preschool  Teachers 
of  Disadvantaged  Children:  Characteristics  and  Attitudes^ 
127p. 

1973.  EDa09l36 

Research  has  indicated  that  teacher  age,  education, 
previous  training  , and  experience,"  morale,  teaching  style 
and  attitudes  are  related  to . student  achievement. 
Therefore,  this  study  developed  and  used  an  extensiv.e 
(147-item)   questidnnaire  to  collect  data  on  those  Head 
Start  and  other  preschool  teachers  who  were  teaching 
Longitudinal  Study  target  childrjen.     Ar6as  of  requested 
information  included:     demographic  characteristics, 
education  and  experience,  attitudes  toward  minority-groups 
and  economically  disadvantaged  children's  motivation  and 
learning  abilities,  and  general  attitudes  alaout  work  and 
supervisors,  breadth  of  interests,   and  professional 
orientation.     A  set  of  thirty  language  comprehension  items 
was  also  included  in  the  questionnaire  as  an  index  of 
teachers.' '  language  ability.     Teache'rs'   responses  to  these 
items  are  described,  and  the  results  of  a  scale  analysis 
of  a  set  of  priority  scales  delineated  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  reduced  scores  for  future  analysis  are  presented. 
Future  reports  will  attempt  to  relate  these  teacher 
variables  to  observed  teaching  style  and  classroom 
behaviors  and  to  child  cognitive,  affective,  and  social 
measures . 

Principal  Author:     Judith  A  Meissner. 
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Educational  Testing  Service.*  Princeton^  New  Jersey. 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 
^  ETS-Head  Start  Longl^udijial  Study:  Development  of  Self -Regulatory 

Behaviors. 
72p. 

1973.  ED079414 

A  three-year  longitudinal  study  was  conducted  witl>^95 
Head  St-art  children  to  examine  the  developiment  of 
self -^regulatory  abilities  during  the  preschool  years.  The 
purpose  was  to  dlsxfover,  given  the  behaviors  measured, 
whether  there  is  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  for 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  dimensions  of  self  regulatory 
behaviors  during  this  period.     Two  cognltlvely-based 
^measures  of  self  regulatory  behavior,  the  Matching 
.  Familiar  Figures  Test  and  the  Kotor  Inhibition  Test,  were 
administered.     Results,  are  given.  In  terms  of  level.s  of 
performance  on  the  self -regulatory  measures,'  internal 
characteristics  of  the  scopes  from  th^  HFF  and  MIT, 
mterrielatlons  among  the  self -^regulatory  behaviors,*  and 
their  di'scrlmlnant  validity  with  respect  to  general 
ability  and  response  jtempo  dimensions.     Results  indicate  a 
change  with  age  in  the  preschool  years  in  the  meaning  of 
the. self-regulatory  behaviors.     MFF  latencies  develop 
significant  correlations  wlt.h  other  scores  as  age 
increases.     MFF  errors  showed  a  significant  sex 
I  difference,  with  males  making  more  errors  than  females 

each  year.     Principal  Author:     William  C.ward. 
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ED087565 

The  purpose  of  bh^  present- refiott  was  to  explore  the 
effects  df  certain  expiprimental  Varl^ibles  on  the 
development  and  integrati^on  of  self -reaulatory  behaviors. 
A  second  purpose  was  to  examine  .  th'e  relations  between 
these  behaviors  and  other  non-test*  based  sources  of 
information  on  the  child's  behavior  and  environment  during 
the  preschool  years.     Finally,  further  evidence  .was  sought 
as.  to  the  nature  of  developmental  stability  and  change  in 
self-regulation  during  this  period.     Four  distinct  series 
&f  analyses  were  undertaken.     One  considered  the  relation 
between  preschool  attendance  and  the  levels  and 
mtercorrelations  of  self-regulatory  behaviors.     A  second- 
series  focused  on  the  relation  between  s«lf -regulatory 
behaviors  and  information  on  the  child's  home  .environment; 
detailed  information  was , collected  from  interviews  with 
the  children's  mothers.     in  the  third  analysis,  children's 
personal-sodial  behaviors  during  ^ree  play  in  the 
preschodl  Were  examined  for  possible  relations  to 
self -regulatory  behaviors.     The  final  series  provided  ^ 
another  way  of  studying  consistencies  and  discontinuities 
in  children's  performance  on.  a  certain  measure  over 
successive  years  of  development.  ^^^^^^ 
Principal  Author:     William  C.  ward. 
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Educatiohal  Tesjftng  serVdce.  Prirt&ieton,  New  Jersey. 

Disadvan.taged>Ghildren  and  Their  fi^st  School  Experiencps:  s 

ETS-Head  sta*^  Longitudinal  Study,  interim  Report. 

1973.    "         HS200364         "  •  a 

This  document  reports  inLterim  findings'  for  a  broad-Based  • 
longitudinal  study  of  1800.  children  who  participated  in 
Head  Start."   Findings  are  reported  in  the  following 
J  general  areas:     child  characteristics,  family 

'5  Characteristics  and ' pro ject . characteristics .  •  \  ^ 

Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shipman.  \ 


483 


464 


ex  codes  99  82 


Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  Kew  Jersey. 
►  Preschool  Personal-Social  Behaviors:  Relationships  with 

Socioeconomic  Status,  Cognitive  Skills,  and  Tempo.  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Their  First  School  Experience?.  ETS-H^ad  Sta*^t 
Longitudinal  Study. 
57p. 

1973.     *  ED086372 

"Influences  of  socioeconomic  status,  cognitive  skills, »and 
response  tempo  'upon  personal-social  behaviors  in  * 
disadvantaged  preschool  children  were  investigated,  assart 
of  the  Educational  Testing  SerVice-Hea<!  Start  Longitudinal 
Study.     Measures  of^cognitive  skill,  cooperatiion«  response 

  latency ,'  ah'd"  sbci6eaa^         status  were 'taken.     Results  , 

vindicated  that  cognitive  level  prior  to  preschool  entry 
consistently  influenced  the  child's  personal-social 
behavior,  while  socioeconomic  status  did  not.     Children  ^ 
who  were  more  coghitively  skilled  were  found  to  be  more 
outgoing,     children  With  a  fast  response  tempo  exhibited 

  difficulty  in  adapting  to  preschool  environments,  and  were 

less  peer  oriented^ 

Principal  Author:     Walter  Emmerich. 

Index  codes     1  16  21  83 

»     ■  •  .  V 

>  s 

Educationc-.l  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  ^ 
Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  Experiences. 
ETS-iread  Start  Longitudinal  Study:  Characteristics  of  Urban 
Preschool  Centers:  Analysis  of  the  Preschool  Centef  Inventory. 
54p. 

19/3  HS200923 

'The  compliBX  intexactions  among  children,  adults  and 
materials  in  preschool  classrooms  vary  both  within  and 
across  curricula  and  appear,   in  part,  ao  itte- determined  by 
the  available  physical  and  human  resources.     Data  from  the 
Preschool  Center  Inventory  administered  r^uring  the  second 
year  of  the  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study  of  Young 
Children  and  Their  JFirs.  School  Experiences  were  examined 
and  interpreted  in  light  of  some  of  these  resources.  The 
availability  of  physical  and  human  resources  was  shown  to 
vary  considerably  across  preschool  programs  and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  differences  in  resources  are  associated 
with  differences  in  the  cognitive,  affective  and  'socla.! 
development  of  the  young  child.     In  additibn  to  providing 
•    descriptive  data  about  the  preschool  programs  study  . 
subjects  attended,  this  report  describes  the 
interrelationships  obtained  among  the  various  items  and  the 
results  of  initial  actempts  to  derive  a  reduced  set  of 
subscores  for  future  analyses  relating  these  measures  to 
other  meA«»fes  concerned  with  defining  the  nature  of  the 
child' spreschool  experience  and  to  the  child's  cognitive, 

Serceptual,   social  and  emational  development  as  assessed 
uring  this  same,  period.  ^     „^  , 

Principal  Aithors:     David  R.  Lindstromj  Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
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485  "  J  '• 
Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jerse!^^  . 
Predictive  Value  of  II,easure6  o^  Self  •^Esteem  and  AcMevsment  ^ 
Motivation  in  Four-  to 'Kine-Year-Old  Low-Income  CAildren. 
Disadvantaged  Childrk.n  and  Their  First  School  Experiences: 
ETSr.Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 
126^.  • 

1-975^  ED124310 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  ^  dat^  analysis 
designed  to ' determine  (1)   the  relationship  of  measures  of 
self-esteem  and  achievement  motivation  obtained  in  the 
Head  Start  year,  kindergarten,  and  first  grade  to  reading 
and  mathematics  achievement* ' in  the  third  grade,  and  (2) 
.'Whether  such  measures  c£^n.  improve  ■  predictions  made  solely 
from^a  preschool,  achievement,  mea'Stire.     The  data  analyzed 
'  .    for  this  report  came  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service 

He^d  Start  Longitudinal  Study,  and  in  Keeping  with  the  «^ 
aims  inherent  in  the  lonaitudinal  study,  particular  focus 
was  on  'the  relationship  of  these  findings  to  the  child's      .  . 
attendance  or  nonattendance  in  Head  Sxart  and  the  extent 
of  differential,  prediction  for  Head  Start-  children  of  • 
varyin.g  characteristic^.     A  total  of  467  children  ,  ^ 

.compulsed  the  sample  with  four  subsamcHces  'identif led :  (1) 
northern  urban  black  Head  Start,    (2)  iourthen  rural  black 
♦  Head  Start,    (3)  urban  black-with.no  prei^chopl , .  and  (4)  ^ 

rural  middle-socioeconomic  status  white,  with  non-Head  j 
;start  preschool.'  The  results  are  presented  in  d.et^il  aAd 

'    impliveat ions  for  preschool  and  elementary' p^-ogcams  and 

future  research  are  discussed.  . 
0     --  Principal  Author:     Brent  Bridgeman.*  .  .       >  • 

Index  codes    1  11  16  21  81  .  • 
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486  '         ,  '         •.  =  •  / 
Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Stability  and  Change  in  Family  Status,  Situational,  ^nd  Process 
Variables  and  Tncir  Relationship  to  Children's  Cognitive 

°,  Performance. .  Disatlvanta^d  Children  .and  Their  First  School 

^  Experiences :  E'fS-Head  Start  Longitudina^l  Study. 

261p.  ■  iii  ■   '  " 

I  1976.  EDI  383  39  " 

'This  document  is  pafi:  jof  the 'ets  Head  Start  longitudinal 
study.  Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School 
Experiences.     The  present  study  investigated  the  / 
interrelationships  among  status,  situational  and  pr.crcess^  « 
variable's  describing  the  child's  home  environment  ^nd  the 
«  relationship  of  these  variables  to  the  child'#  concurrent 

cognitive-perceptual  performance.     Interview  and  test  data 
collected  When  study  children  were  8  l/a  to*  9/ yeai^s  of>  age 
were  examined.     The  document  i.s  divided  into  c)faptje^s  on 
sample  characteristics,  data  collection  and  data  analysis 
procedures,  description  of  selected  variables,  study  .  * 
families  in  year  six,  stability  and  chanae  m  faHMiy 
characteristics,  relationship  of  family  Characteristics  to 
children's  cognitive  perceptual  performance,  summary  and 
conclusions.     Appendices  include  year  six  parent  interview 
materials,  and  supplementary  tables. 
Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shipman. 
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Educaiiional  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  , 
Notable  Early  Characteristics  of,  High  and  Low  Achieving  Black 
Low-SES  "Children.  Disadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School  • 
Experiences:  BTS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study. 
. 78p,    .  *      '  ^ 

1976.  ED138340  ^       ^  , 

This  docuihent  on  early  characteristics  of  high  and  low 
achieving  black  children  of  lov  socioeconomic  status  i& 

gart  of  the  ETS  Head  Start  longitudinal  study, 
isadvantaged  Children  and  Their  First  School 
Experiences.     in  the  study  reported  here,   intensive  case 
studies  were  prepared  for  those  study  children  who,  oh  a 
3rd-grade  achievement  test,  were:     (1)   significantly  above 

*  or  below  the  average  performance  for  children  of  similar 

ethnic  or  income  status  in  basic  reading  and  math  skilisj 
or   (2)   significantly  deviant  from  'the  ,level  predicted  by 
their  performance  on  a  test  of  preacademic  skills  at  age 
4.     It  is  suggested  that  the  findings  of  this  report  are  . 
relevant  to  the  current  controversy  regarding  early 
identification  and  screening  of  preschool  children. 
Intensive  study  of  observer  ratings  and  test  performances 
obtained  during  the  age  period  3  1/2-5  should  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  assessment  of  cognitive,  perceptual, 
affective  and  social  functioning  in  preschool  low  income 
black  children  can  serve  to:     (1)   identif y, -  early ,  those 
areas  of . functioning  needing  remediation;    (2)  suggest 

  ...  ■  inAivJ,du.ali2e<i...mo.dBS  ^  of- .-treatment.;.,  and.  (31  .suggest  ear_ly 

indices'  of  gifted  functioning.     Included  in  the  document 
are  chapters  on  the  sample,   data  collection  and  processing 
procedures ,  results  and  discussion,   5ummar.y  and 
conclusions.     Appendices  include  measures  used  in  1969-74 
child  test  batteries  and  a  summary  of  data  collection 
activities* .  -  • 

Principal  Author:     Virginia  C.  Shipman. 

Index  codes     1  21.16  82 
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For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

488     Eierma.n,   Lois  J. 

Wisconsin  State  Unversity.   oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
\  Selected  Effects  of  Parental  Involvement  on  Children  in  the  Head 

t  Start  Program  at  the  Wisconsin  State  University  Oshkosh  Child 

^'  .Development  Center.  (Thesis). 

'  36p. 

1971 .  HS200892 

The  34  children  and  families  associated  with  the  Project  Hea 
*  the  Child  Development  center  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Universi 
1967-68  school  year  were  the  sample  for  this  study.  Parent 
correlated  with  the  child's  ^QSrowth  in  foiy:  areas  of  the  curr 
1.6.  gains,  perceptual  gains,  gains  in  verbal  ability,  and  g 
competence.  Parent  participation  and  number  achievement  pro 
Significant  correlation.  Parent  participation,  when  correla 
with  I.Q.  gains,  perceptual  g^ins,  and  verbal  growth  did  not 
enumerates  a  number  of  factors  which  may  have  affected  the  s 
the  sample  was  too  small  and  the  fatudy  duration  too  short  to 

*  '  results;  2)  there  may  have  been  a  lack  of  corrrelation  among 

curriculum  areas  tested,  and  3)  the  Head  Start  Program  at  th 
Child  Development  center  was  only  one  yar  old  at  the  time  of 
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Eisenberg,  Leon;  Conners,  C.  Keith.  '       «  .  „      .  ^ 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  School  of  Medicine.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  Effect  of  Head  Start  on  Developmental  Processes. 
15p.  '  *  r 

1966.  ED020026  '  .     ,  „ 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  Baltimore, 
Head  Start  program  on  cognitive  development,  children 
enrolled  in  this  program  were  given  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test  (PPVT)  and  the  Draw-a-Person  (DAP)  test  at 
the  start  of  the  prdaraiu,  at  its  termination,  and  when 
t^8y  enrolled  in.  kindergarten.    A  control. group,  drawn 
from  the  same  neighborhoods,  was  tested  at  kindel^.garten 
enrollment.     The  number  of  children  tested  in  each  group 
was  .slightly  over  400.  \  Data  on  the  families  of  the  Head 
£tart  children  indicated  that  they  were  severely 
disadvantaged.     Results  Of  the  PPVT  showed  significant 
gains  during  the  program  and  between  the  end  of  the 
program   '.nd  kindergarten  enrollment.     The  cortrol  group 
scored  *    the  same  level  that  the  Head  Start  children  had 
scored    c  the  beginning  of  the  program.     Results  of  the 
DAP  test  showed  a  similar  pattern  of  gains,  but  with  thj 
control  group  scoring  at  the  same  level  that  the  Head 
Start  children  had  scored  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
Classroom  evaluations  of  teacher  behavior  were  made,  and 
preliminary  analyses  indicate  that  teachers  who  were  rated 
as  warm,  varied,  and  flexible  and  who  spent  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  time  teaching  produced  the  highest 
^  gains.  . 

\  Index  codes     1  13  17  24  81 
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490    Eisenberg^  Leon. 

Some  Children  are ^Convinced,  They  Can't  Win. 
Southern  Education  Report,  1967,  2(8).  5p. 
1967.  ED021892 

'social  class  differences  affect  a  student's  academic 
achievement  but  do  not  particularly  affect  his 
intellectual  potential.     Adult  judgment  of  intelligence 
is  based  upon  observation  of  the  student's  behavior  and 
*  his  performance  on  standardized  tests.     This  behavior  is 

in  turn  affected  by  the  student's  motivation,  background 
experience,  and  attitudes.     The  lower-class  child  comes  to 
-  school  with  a  feeling  of  personal  inadequacy  and  because 
he  lacks  the  language  skills  and  gener^il  academic  know-how 
necessary  in  formal  learning  situations^  he  inevitably 
fails.     Thus,  there  is  perpetuated  a  cycle  of  frustration 
and  failure  in  which  the  child's  academic  deficits  become 
cumulative.     The  experiences  of  a  Baltimore  Head  Start 
project  have  shown  that  for  the  cycle  to  be  br6ken  these 
children  revtuire  a  continuous  enrichment  program  with 
varm,  varied.,  active,  and  flexible  teachers.     It  is 
r-j    important,  moreover,  that  the  worthwhile  aspects  of  the 
lower-class  cnild's  own  culture  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
educ^,tJ>«nal  process,  and  that  the  school  recognize  his 
language  and  learning  styles. 
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491  '  Ellis,  Barbara  Hall.  carolin^u  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Ihl  SSlStionshiP  Among  Levels  of  Use  of  Home  Learning  Tasks, 
StSdSStAchilSmInt:  ana  social  Process  Variables  in  A  Parent, 

Education  Follow  Through  Program.  ,„o^    a-i  /  a\  .e*»««.<  «n  &  I  / 

Dissertatio-n  Abstracts  international^,  1980,  41  (4)  :Section  A,i  r 

1530.  HS200851  i  ' 

In  this  study.  Levels  of  Use  (LoU)  of  home  learning  tasks 
was  explored  for  PEFTP  and  non-PEFTP  Parents,  in  additibn 
tS  kS;pr"Sss  variables  associated  with  the  impr^raentation 
of  an  innovation  including  methods  of  "fe,   felt  need, 
practical  benefits,  and  r-enewal  of  the  innovation.  Also 
examined,  was  the  relationship  between  LoU  and  ft^SfS^nf 
achievem4nt  in  reading  and  mathematics  for  the  sample  of 
PEFTP  parent-child  dyads.     In  the  PEFTP  in^^icjJ^SSji^  „„^„ 
Virginia,  48  PEFTP  and  8  nori-PEFTP  parent-child  dyads  were 
sibjeSti      Parent  subiects  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  children's  eligibility;  all  had  participated  in 

kiSd5r|Srt2"pr§g?5ml,  were^ow  iSS?!?nJ''^?lFlp*f i??t  * 
of  black  ethnic  background.     Ifi  addition,  f^FTP  first 
graders  had  received  80%  of  their  hone  visits  fchetfuled 
3J?iSg  the  kindergarten  year,  while  non-PEFTP  first  ^ 
had  no  hofflft  Visit  program.     PEFTP  had  been  generally 
SSScSSsfSriX  alsilti?g  the  sample  of  PEFTP  Parents  to 
teach  their  children  at  home.     The  majority  or  peftp 
pS?eSti?  as  5?p5sed  to  none  Of  the  non-PEFTP  parents,  were 
Hrtpntified  as  users  of  the  innovation.     Evidence  supports 
thS  theoJetiMl  p-Siitions  of  other  change  researchers  who 
J5lllcti5lly  depict  chSSge  as   (1)  a  developmental  process 
encompassing  various  stages  of  growth,    (2    a  mutual 
adaptation  process  in  that  changes  occur  in  both  the 
?eSiPient  and  the  innovation,  and     3)  an  interdependent 
p?Scesrthat  is  influenced  by.  other  Process  variables 
leTg.T  felt  need  of  the  innovation;  practical  benefits 
received  from  direct  experience  kith  the  innovation). 

Index  codes     1  21  10  15     9  81 
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•492     Emanuel,  Jane  H.  Achievement,  and  Progress  Scores  or  Children  Who 

Attended  Summer  Head  Start  Programs  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  19*71  ,   31  :  5031  . 

The  pu?"s2*lf  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effectivene^ 
start  oroarams  in  the  areas  of;     (1)  intelligence;    {2}  readi 

IchilvlSS?t?"Ind   (3)  reading  and  "i^Srof Mi?^'l968  19 
uoaf^  fit'art'  oroorAm  either  in  the  summer  ox  i.yo/#  x»oo#  x» 
SitS  ihildrlS  2hS  did  n"  attend.     Pre-  and  post-tests  were 
dependent  variables. 
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493  Emanuel,  Jane  X.;  Sagan,  Edgar  L. 

The  Intelligence,  Reading  Achievement,  and  Arithmetic  Achievement 
Scores  of  Head  Start  Attendees  Compared  to  Head  Start 
Kon-Attendees  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 
Training  School  Bulletin,   1974,  71 (2) : 119-132 . 
HS200625 

Zntellig^^nce,  reading  achievement,  and  arithmetic 
achievement  scores  for  children  who  attended  a  Head  Start 
program  in  either  the  summer  of  1967,   1968  or  1969,  were 
compared  with  the  children  who  did  not  attend.  The 
Culture  Fair  Intelligence  Test,   scale  one  or  two,  and  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  test  section  of  the  Stanford 
.^Achievement  Test,  /orm  W,  were  administered  to  all 
students  in  grades  one,   two  and  three  in  two  predominantly 
Negro  elementary  schools.     The  analysi s  of  variance 
technique  was  used  to  analyze  the  data.  Significant 
differences  were  found  in  the  intelligence  scores  and 
arithmetic  achievement  scores  of  Head  Sturt  attendees  and 
the  Head  Start  nonat tende^ds .     12  references. 

Index  codes     1  21  81  / 
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494  Empson,  Judith;  et  al. 

Roy  Littlejohn  Associates,   Inc.  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Impact  Evaluation  of  the  Resource  Access  Projects,  1978-1979. 

260p. 

1979.  ED189799 

The  report  reviews  1978-1979  perforhiance  of  the  Resource 
Access  Projects   (RAPs) ,  a  network  of  projects  federally 
funded  to  assist  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start 
through  the  development  and  dissemination  of  materials  and 
information ,  and  by  providing  training  services  to  Head 
Start  staff  and  to  the  families  of  handicapped  children. 
Following  an  introductory  section  are  RAP  profiles  which 
contain  brief,   separate  descriptions  of  the  basic  . 
characteristics  and  operations  of  each  RAP   (N«15)  .  Each' 
)       profile  states-  the  performance  of  the  subject  RAP  on  a  set 
of  indicators  and  includes  s'ections  on  background , 
regional  situation,  RAP  operations,  and  observations . 
Statistics  on  budget  and  staffing  of  RAPs  are  presented  in 
Chapter  III.     A  fourth  chapter  discusses  activities 
relating  to  11  priority  tasks  which  include  assisting  Head 
Start  grantees  in  developing  and  ypdating  a  needs 
assessment;  conducting  state  training  conferences  based  on 
the  Adntinistration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
manuals  on  handicalpping  conditions;*  and  establising  and 
updating  a  file  of. resource  providers.     Impact  data 
regarding  Head  Stavt  reactions  to  RAP,   state  education 
agency  impressions^of  the  RAP  program,  and  estimates  of 
benefits  and  cost  relationships  are  offered  in  Chapter  V. 
A  final  chapter  presents  findings  and  recommendations 
which  include  that  early  in  the  program  year,  the  RAP 
Project  Officer  should  convey  program  priorities  to 
individual  project  staff. 
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495  Bnsher,  Gail  L.,^et  al.  a*  Congressional  Mandate  Audit. 

Exceptional  Child,  1977,  43 (4) : 202-210 . 
MS  2  0  0460 

The  1972  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppojtunitv  Act 
iSSdated  that  not  less^than  10  J„t5|J?gJol|S'' 
enrollment  nationwide  be  made  available  to  handicapped 
children.     This  article  summarizes  the  findings  of  a 
SStiSSIl  evSliStion  Of  Head  Start  services  to  the  disabled 
during  the  first  year  of  mandate's  iropleJ^^nHation.  ine 
findinqs  indicate  reasonable  progress  iji  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  handicSpped,  but  labeling  of  children  with  minor 
SJohlims  has  increased  and  serious  pro**!??? Jf^ai^^ 
accommodating  children  with  severe  lisajiiiJif ? • 
Recommendations  for  improving  Head  Start  services  to 
handieaooed  children  are  listed,  including  a  suggestion  ror 
•?Sducing  society's  inclination  to  segregate  or  exclude 
children  with  major  differences  in  development. 

Index  codes    1     8  20  82 

496  Enzmanrif  Arthur  M.  ^     .  m 

??l§SlSil!|SM"hl  ?S?U!lltiin»l  Reading  Association  Conference, 
Part  I,   1968,  13:294-299. 

The  Head^Start  program  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  described, 
eS?h2Si2iSgtne^phIlSSophic  bases  t^^ 

2s!?iSS;?"%SS%g?S"S!  S^SStJ^*  §5i';;So?S?iSi'is  the 

SSSSiSpSiAt^Sf  S  Child  jlSSlopment  profile,  a  descriptive 
device  upon  which  a  picture  of  each  child's  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  can  be  compared  against  a  model 
Of  "average"  children.     The  profile  is  concerned  with  ^ 
?lali?5  SrientStion,  social  behavior,  language  ajj  sPffch 
oatterns.  work  habits,   temperament,  health  and  physical 
SS5llSpS4nt?  and  hSme      Alio  highlighted  are  several  pilot 
projects,  parent    nvolvement ,'^'and  evaluations  of  Detroit  s 
preschool  programs. 

Index  codes     1  23  16     5  15  82 

497  Enzmann,  Arthur  „  _ 

Developing  New  Teaching  Teams. 

Childhood  Education,    1970,   47 (3) : 131-134. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  team^approach  to  teaching  in 
Detroit's  Head  Start,  Parent  Child  Center  and  Follow 
Through  programs. 

Index  codes     1     9  10  13  82 
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ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois 
^   Head  Start  Curriculum  Hodelst  A  Reference  List. 

Revised  Edition.  27p. 

1971.  ED048947 

This  bibliography  lists  references  to  books,  articles, 
curriculum  aids,  progress  reports  and  other  work  related  to 
the  11  different  Head  Start  curriculum  models  now  being 
tested  experimentally  in  many  communities.     The  models, 
developed  by  experienced  educators,  are:  Academically 
Oriented  Preschool;  Behavior  Analysis  Model;  Responsive 
Environment  Corporation;  Tucson  Early  Education  Model;  Bank 
Street  Early  Childhood  Center;  Parent  Education  Pro ject; 
Responsive  Model;  Institute  for  Developmental  Studies; 
Primary  Education  Project;  Education  Development  Center; 
and  Cognitlvely  Oriented  Curriculum.     Readings  which  give 
an  overview  of  the  curriculum  models  project  are  also 
listed.     Information  is  included  on  orderincL  those 
documents  which  are  available  through  the  ERIC  system. 
Other  works  are  available  at  libraries  or  from  authors  or 
publishers  cited.     A  list  of  addresses  of  the  educators 
responsible  for  the  models  is  given.   

Index  codes  82     2  13 

499    Erickson,  Edsel  L.;  et  al. 

Western  Michigan  University.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Teacher  Attitude  and  Curriculum 

Structure  on  Preschool  Disadvantaged  Children.  Annual  Progress 

Report  I.  • 

62p. 

1968.  ED027079 

This  document  is  th^e  first  year's  report  of  a  continuing 
study  of  the  effects  .of  two  Head  Start  preschool 
experimental  programs,     subjects  were  children  from 
poverty  areas  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.     Seven  teachers 
who  were  most  opposed  to  a  Bereiter-Engelmann  type  highly 
*  academic  structured  program  were  assigned  to  Group  I;  and 
seven  teachers  least  opposed,  to  Group  II  for  teacher 
training.     Three  teachers  from  Group  II  and  four  teachers 
from  Group  I  were  assigned  to  classes  in  Experiment  A 
(Bereiter-Engelmann),  and  four  teacDers  «rcm  Group  II  and 
three  from  Group  I  taught  in  Experiment  B.  Observation 
revealed  that  while  there  was  more  variation  among  B 
/        classes  than  among  A  classes,  no  classes  in^^B  were  similar 
/  to  classe'S  in  A,  either  in  terms  of  content  emphasis  or 

predominant  method  of  instruction.     At  the  end  of  the 
program  tests  were  administered  to  the  children,  and 
teachers  and  parents  were  inventoried.     Experiment  A 
appeared  to  overcome  initially  negative  teacher 
attitudes.  ^  students  in  Escperiment  A  (with  a  mean  IQ  of 
10.8.1)  and  Experiment  B  (wa.th  a  mean  IQ  of  105.7)  had  a 
higher  measured  intelligence  than  ttie  control  group  (with 
a  mean  IQ  of  94.8).     Results  were  reported  as  a  statement 
of  progress..   Research  analyses  and  kindergarten-first 
grade  f ollowthrough  studies  will  be  made. 
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500    Erickson.  Edsel  L.  t  Jt^l^         •     ^^^^^^^^^^  HiChigan. 

ExSo?iSent8  in  Head  Start  and  Early  Education:  The  Effects  of 
Teacher  Attitude  and  Curriculum  Structure  ori  Preschool 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Pinal  Report. 


186P. 


Thie  study  assesses:  (l)  immediate  and  long  term  academic 
iSd  perSSSal  adjustmeilt  eifects  of  the  ?ereiter-Engelmann 
preschool  program  and  of  the  traditional  enrichment 
preschool  program,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  no  preschool 
experiencei  (2)  effects  of  the  above  Progtams  on  children 
It"he  kinaergarten  leveii  (3), interactive  effects  of  each 
type  Of  preschool  when;  combined  with  each  type  of 

kindergartenr  and  (4)  program  iyPS^SrSSrSSSi  ?hiid?en-  180 
parents,     subjects  were  inner  city  preschool  chiiaren.  ibo 
randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  experimental  programs 
and  640  to  the  control  group.  giVer  no  kead  Start 
treatment.     Data  were  obtained  on  the  subje-Jt's  , 
Sidtcal/dintal  Status,  use  of  .language  other  than  English. 
faSily  characteristics,  and  hdme  and  classroom  behavior. 
Pbr  the  2-year  period  studi^d^  conclusions,  were  that  the 
Bereiter-Engelmanii-pwj^Para  wa^'  superior  to  the  enrichment 
preschool  program  in  positively  modifying  educational 
leveie.     It  was  fecund  that  long  term  effects  need  not  be 
qualified  by  subject  data  variables,     initial  teacher 
SttitidSs  stacJceS  the  success  odds  against,  rather  than 
for.  the  superior  program.     It  is  recommended ; tnat  tne 
ISbjectS  JS^thts  sCudy  be  followed  for  at  least  2  more 
years,  that  further  research  be  don«  on  the  i^Papt, of 
teaaher  attitudes!  and  that  continuing  program  evaluations 
bSSadJ.SppendixeS  Comprise  hal^x of  the  document. 

Index  codes     1  13  -21     7  19"  83 
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501    Erickson.  Edsel^L.^  et  jl.  Corporation.  New  York.  . 

PiSSl  SSpSft  of  the  ivaluatioP  of  the  1971  Community  school 
District '1.  Title  I  Summer  Program.  ESEA  Title  I .  ^  . 

126p. 

ContentB°include  evaluations  of  the  following  programs 
fSSdeS  under  Title  I  of  the  1965  Elementary  Secondary 
EdScStiSS  Act:     (1)  The  Early  Childhood  Preschool  Summer 
HeSSStirt  Program;    (2) -Kindergarten  "Star-  Program;  (3) 
IdSStificaliSn  SSd  Treatment  Of.  Perceptual  Difficulties 
Program;    (4)  Summer  Day  Elementary  Program;    (5)  Homework 
Helper  Program;    (6)  The  Continual  Development  Program  for 
Children  of  Retarded  Sental  Development  in  District  I; 
and.    (7)  Vacation  Day  Camp  Enrichment  Program.  Materials 
are  appended  in  each  appendix,  including  the  following: 
tS  the^first.  GrSSth  anS  Development  Checklist.  Parents- 
Questionnaire  in  Spanish.  Parents •. Questionnaire .  and 
Teachers'  Questionnaire;  to  the  second,  Parents' 
oSSstiSSn*??!?  iSd"simple/Of  instructional  materials  used 
in  the  program;  to  the  third.  Letter  to  Principals,  Letter 
to  Parents;  and  Teachers'  Questionnaire;  to  the  fourth, 
student  Questionnaire.  Tutor  Questionnaire,  ana 
Bibliography;  to  the  fifth.  Behavior  Rating  scale;  and,  to 
the  sixtfi.  Registration-Attendance  Report,   "Hy  st;hool'' 
QuestionnAire;  and  two  Parent  Questionnaires. 

Index  codes     1     7  21  13  81 
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502  Evans,  John  W.;  Schiller,  Jeffry. 

How  Preoccupation  vlth  Possible  Regression  Artifacts  Can  Lead  to  a 
Faulty  Strategy  for  the  Evaluation  of  Social  Action  Programs:  A 
Reply  to  Campbell  and  Erlebacher. 

In:  Hellmutn,  Jerome,  ed.  Disadvantaged  Child:  Volume  III: 
Compensatory  Efducatlon:  A  National  Debate.  New  York: 
Br unner /Hazel »1 970. p. 216- 220.  \ 
HS200457  -  X 

A  rebuttal  to  a  paper  by  Campbell  and  Erle^acher. about  the 
possible  biasing  effects  of  using  matching  i>roceduTes  and 
covarlance  corrections  in  evaluations  of  social  programs, 
this  paper  defends  the  analyses  in  the  1969  Westinghouse 
evaluation  of  Head  Start.     Two  points  are  made:  (1) 
Regression  artifacts  can  occur  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  must  occur  or  that. they  did 
occur  to  a  da^maglng  extent  In  the  Westli^ghouse  study.  (2) 
Regression  artifacts  are  only  one  of  a  number  of  r^lases, 
shortcomings,  or  imperfections  which  can  occur  in  ' 
evaluation  studies.     The  difficulties  of  the  alternatives 
to  ex  post  facto  analyses  suggested  by  Campbell  and 
Erlebacher  (true  experiments ,  limiting  randomization  to 
the  boundary  zone,  and  supplementifig  regular  programs  by 
small  experimental  expansions)  are  discussed. 

Index  codesi     3  12     2  -21  82  \ 

Evans,  J.  W. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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503  Fj|lsey,  Susan;  Ramsey,  Barbara. 

^      George  Peabo<dy  College  for  Teachers*  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Interaction  Analysis:  A  Procedure  for  Assessing    .he  Darcee 
Preschool  Program . 
28p. 

19/2.  ED128090 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  illustrate  the  use  of  an 
interaction  analysis  in  assessing  specific  objectives  of 
'    the  Demonstration^  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education 
(DARCEE)  Preschool  Program.     A  time^  sampling  techn^iqu^  was 
used  zo  monitor  the  interactions  of  8  children  (3  males,  '5 
females)  in  two  settings  iti  the  CkARCEE  Head  Start 
classroom.     Information  pertaining  to  task  orientation, 
verbal  content,  and  use  of  props  within  an  interaction,  in 
-addition  to  the  modality   (verbal,  physical,  gestural)  and 
affect   (positive,  neutral,  and  negative)  of  both  initiator 
and  respondent  was  recorded  on  a  checklist.     A  series  df 
analyses  were  performed  to  determine  effects  between  and 
within  settings  on  .the  frequencies  and  patterns  of 
interactions  for  three  ililtlator^r espondent  pairings  ^ 
(chiia-child,*  child'teacher ,  teacher-child).     A  number  of 
;  results  are  presented  and  discussed.     The  us?  of 
interaction  analysis  appeared  to  be  successful  in  achieving 
the  goal,  providing  systematic  assessment  of  the 
application  of  specific  DARCEE  principles  in  the  classroom. 
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Far  west  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley,  , 

A^Preliminary  Report  on  an  Experimental  Training  Progr.am  for  Head 
Start  Teachers,  and  Assista^ntSk 
48p.      "  ■ 

1969.  ED055034  .  r^^i^ 
This  report  covers  the  evaluation  of  preliminary  field, 
testing  of  a  1-year  experimental  training  program  designed 
to  reach  a  larger  number  of  Head  Start  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  at  a  lower  cost  but  provide  an  inservice 
program  that  was  at  least  as  good  as  an  8-week  college  , 
program.     The  program  began  with. a  4-day  workshop  for  60 
teachers  and  aides,  after  wJiich  participants  received  16 
inservice  training  units,  which .  included  learning^  ar*.^^ 
episodes,  films  of  model  teachers,  and  a  videotape.  After 
practicing  with ^ the  materials  and  viewing  th?  film, 
teachers  videotaped  themselves  using  the  learning  episode  ■ 
with  a  group  pf  children  and  then  mailed  the  tape.s  to  the 
Laboratory  for  critiquing.     Although  subjective  evaluation 
of  the  program  by  participants  Wds  very  favorable, 
evaluation  accomplished  through  analysis  of  videotapes  and 
assigning  teachers  to. one  of _five  levels  competence 
indicated  that  the  program  was  a  failure  with  40-  percent 
of  the  participants,  moderately  successful. 
Recommendations  for  changes  included  decreasing  the  number 
of  units  used,  providing  faster  critiquing  of  videotapes, 
and  granting  college  credit  for  «the  course.     An  appendix 
contains  an  outline  of  the  inservice  pr<)gram  and  some 
examples  of  learning  episodes.'  ^, 

Principal  Authors:     Glen  P.  Nimnicht;  Dee/Wilson. 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  anVa  Development.  Berkeley, 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  1968-69  Head  Start  Datrf. 

26p.  ^  ^  ,  '  • 

1970.  ED045203  •  «  a        w  T"^, 
Eight  Head  Start  centers  which  used'  the  Responsiv.e  Model 
program  during  the  1968-69  school  year  were  assessed  to 
determine  cognitive  development  of  children*  teacher 
performance  in  the  classroom,  adequacy  of  physical 
facilities,  administrative  support  and  the  _'. 
interrelationship  between  these  variables.     Teachers  were 
Observed  at  the  beginning  and  end  ©f^the  school  year  and 
rated  on  a  scale  designed  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
they  implemented  the  procedures  of  the  Responsive  Model. 
Finding!  indicated  that  the  majority  of  teachers  increased 
their  teaching  skills  and  became  more  consistent-  with  the 
Model  criteria.     Tne  Preschool  Inventory  (PSI)  measuring 
achievement  in  skills  and  concepts,  was  administered  on  a 
pre-post  basis  to  761  children,  and  average  scores  in  all 

,  eight  communities  demonstr.ated  growth  throughout^the 
year.     Year-end  scores  for  the  Responsive  Model  children 
were  at  national  norm  levels  reported  for  middle  class 
children.     (A  limitation  of  the  PSI  is  its  less  than 
adequate  norms.)  Changes  in  child  test  Performance  were 
greatest  in  classrooms  with  adequate  physical  facilities, 
•    in  situations  with  few  administrative  problems  and  where 
teacher  performance  was  consistent  with  Responsive  Model 
Objectives.     When  measured  by  fSI  changes,  child  growth 
was  greatest  for  those  in  classes  whose  teachers 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  teaching,  ability . 
Principal  Author:     Glen  P.  Nimnicht. 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
California.'  ^ 

Preliminary  Analysis  on  Kindgergarten  and  First  Grade  Follow 
Through  Tests  Results  for  1968-69.  Occational  Research  Report 
Narober  2.  . 
24p. 

1970.  H9200534 

During  1968-*69,  ten  American  communities  cooperated  with 
the  Far  West'  Laboratory  in  testing  a  model-^J^low  Through 
Program  in  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.     The  model 
was  designed  to  help  children  develop  both,  a  positive 
self-image,  and  their  intellectual  abilitrc'S.     This  paper 
de.scribes  the  testing  program  used  to  measure  the  changes 
in  intellectual  ability  of  eight,  kindergarten  and  two 
first  grade  Follow  Through  classes.     The  reseaichers  found 
that  in  all  communities  tested,  kindergarten  pupils 
increased  their  ability  to  form  concepts,  solve  problems,- 
and  categories.     Test  results  'for  first  grade  children 
were  also  promising. 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
California. 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  1968-&9  Head  Start^Data. 

Occasional  Research  Report  No.  3,  July  1970. 

HS200325  *  ^ 

This  preliminary  analysis  is  on  data  collected  to  assess 
cognitive  development  of  children,  teacher's  classroom* 
perforiuance  and  other  variables,  i.e.:"  physical 
facilities,  administrative  support.     Data  an  these 
variables  is  presented. 
Principal  Author:.   N.F.  Rayder.  . 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
California. 

OVverview  of  Responsive  Model  Program. 
12p. 

1970.  ED045207 

The  Responsive  Hodel  program  assumes  that  the  school 
environment  should  be  designed  to  respond  to  the  learner, 
and  that  school  activities  should  be  autotelic,  or 
self --rewarding,  no^t  dependent  upon  rewards  or  punishment 
unrelated  to  the  activity.     Developmental  theory ,  certain 
ideas  of  operant  conditioning,  and  flexible  learning 
sequences,  are  used  in  the  program.     Major  objectives  are: 

(1)  to  help  children  develop  a  healthy  self -concept ,  and 

(2)  to  develop  children's  intellectual  ability, 
specifically,  the  ability  to  solve  problems.  Another 
objective  is  to  give  the  child  an  understanding  of  his 
cultural  background.  JUw  program  has  been  used  with 
low-income  minor ity^^.-^roup  children,  and  with  some  middle 

'class  white  children,  preschool  through  grade  3. 
Curriculums  and  pr'ograms  for  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through 
classes  are  described.     Parent  participation  in 
administrative  decision-making  and  in  the  classroom  is 
encouraged.     A  Parent/Child  Program  teaches  parents  how  to 
teach  their  children  through  the  use  of  toys  and  games. 
An  Inservice  Program  trains  local  program  advisors,  who 
train  teachers  and  assistants.     Ongoing  evaluation  studies 
effectiveness  of  training  program,  children's  growth,  and 
development  of  new  ways  to  assess  self-image  and 
achievement 
^    Principal  Author:     Glen  P.  Nimnicht. 
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Par  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Renearch  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
C£ilif'oirni£i« 

An  Experimental  Program  for  Head  Start  Teachers  and  Assistants:  A 

Three  Year  Report. 

1970c..  HS2002B0 

This  is  an  end  of  the  third  year  report  of  an  experimental 
training  program  for  Head  Start  teachers  and  assistants 
using  the  Responsive  model.     Tables  present  data  on  pre- 
and  post-observations  of  teachers. 
Principal  Author:     Glen  P.  Nimnicht. 

Index  codes     1  12  82 

Far  vtest  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 

California.  «      w.       ,     .   ^  «*. 

Responsive  Model  Head  Start  Te9.cher  and  Teaching  Assistant  Year 
End  Survey  1969-70.<  j 

1970c.  HS200326  ,  „ 

This  paper  reports  on  a  questionnaire  survey  of  Responsive 
"Model  Head  Start  teachers  and  teaching  assistants.  The 
purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was-to  evaluate  the  model 
and  provide  suggestions  for-  improvement .     Tables  show: 
percentage  of  surveys  returned,  average  number  of  hours 
per, month  program  advisor  spent  in  classroom,  correlations 
between  teacher  and  teaching  assistants'  responses. 
Principal  Author:     N.F.  Rayder. 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 

California.  «    .   .  « 

Responsive  Model  Head  Start  Teacher  Training  Report. 

1970d.  HS200281 

This  report  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  Responsive 
Model  Head  Start  teacher  training  project  discusses 
procedures,  problems,  evaluation,  conclusions  and 
implications.     Pre-  and  post-scores  ,of  observations  of 
teachers  are  present-ed.     Changes  in/average  group  Preschool 
Inventory  test  scores  for  Head  Start  children  relating 
to  physical  facilities,  administration  problems  and 
year'-end  teacher  performance  are  also  presented. 
Principal  Author:     Glen  P.  Nimnicht. 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
California.  „  , «««  , 

Evaluation  of  the  FWL  Responsive  Headstart  Program  19T0-1972. 

88p. 

1972.  ED175552 

This  evaluation  report  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
Responsive  Head  Start  Program,  an  inservice  training 
program  for  pr)BSchool  educators,  discusses  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Laboratory's  program  and  gives 
specific  recommendations  for  improving  it.     The  present 
report  contains  data  that  continue  to  ,support  earlier 
findings  indicating  that  the  Responsive  Model  can  help 
children  learn  and  that  thte  'inservice  training  is  a  viable 
alternative  to  concentrated  courses  away  from  -f^chool .  For 
this  reason,  objective  data,  such  as  the  child  test  data 
and  classroom  ratings,  are  given  less  emphasis  than  the 
subjective  data.     The  first  part  of  the  report  summarizes 
the  conclusions  of  the  data.     Three  tests   (the  Pre-School 
In^ventory  (PSI)  ,  the 'Ravsns  Progressive  Matrices  test  and 
V      the  Boehm  Test  of  Basic  Concepts)  were  administered  to 

groups  of  children  from  various  sites  participating  in  the 
program.     Children's  improvement  on  the  PSI  after  a 
6-month  exposure  to  the  program  was  highly  sionificant 
(N=408  children).     The  mean  score  of  the  children  (N=63) 
on  the  Boehm  test  fell  at  the  65th  percentile.     The  scores 
of  112  Head  Start  children  and  46  comparison  children  on 
the  Ravens  test  were  all  generally  low  and  not 
'  significantly  different.     Classroom  ratings  on  a  classroom 

observation  -schedule  showed  from  sliest'  (for  ratings  by 
the  lab  staff)   to  significant   (for  ratings  by  program 
advisors)   improvement  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year.     The  recommendations  given  were:  (1) 
re-define  the  program  advisors'  role  so  that  their 
teaching  skills  will  not  be  wasted;    (2). bring  more  people,^ 
into  the  training  process?    (3)  make  the  teacher  trrining  , 
"wore  ^  „^,, 

Principal  Autftor:     Stephen  Miller. 

Index  codes     1  12  13  21  81 

Par  West  Lab.  for  Educational  ^Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
Call f ornla •  • 

Accountability:  Cognitive  Development  and  Academic  Achievement  of 
Children  in  the  Responsive  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  Programs, 
^18p. 

1973.  ED176870 
* Tilis  brief  report  is  a  compilation  of  academic  test  score 

data  collected  on  children  in  the  Responsive  Educational 
Programs  sponsored  by  "^the  Pa.r  West  Laboratory.     In  some 
cases  sampling  was  done  and/iStatistical  tests  rui^.  In 
dther  situations  samplin-g  was  not  possible  and  comparisons 

?re  made  with  national  norms.     Diagrams  and  figures  are 
iven  for  children's  pre-  and  post-program  performance  on 
measures  of  the  following  types:     reading ^performance  of 
grade  school  children,  reading  readiness  of  fir&t  grade 
children,  arithmetic  achievement  of  kindergarten  children, 
Stanford  -Achievement  test  scores  of  third  grade  children, 
Wechsler  Intelligence  test  scores  of  kindergarten 
children,  Stanford  subtest  scores  of  second  H9rrade 
children,  Raven^s  Progressive  Matrices  test  scores  of 
children  in  grades  one  through  three,  Caldwell  Preschool 
Inventory  test  scores  of  Head  Start  children,  and  scores 
on  the  Boehm  Test  of  Basic  Concepts  for  Head  Start 
children.     The  reader  is  referred  to  references  at  the  end 
of  the  report'  for  complete  description  of  the  data 
collection  and  analyses . 

Index  codes     1  2L  10  13  81 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
California. 

Implementation  of  the  Responsive  Program:  A  Report  on  Four  Planned 

Variation  Communities.  V 

200P. 

1973.  ED085102  ,  .      ,  ... 

This  report  describes  and, evaluates  the  implementation  of 
the  Far  West  Laboratory's  Responsive  Educational  Program 
(REP)  in  four  coihmunities  participating  in  the  Head  Start 
and  Follow  Through  "Planned  Variation"  experiment.  The 
purposes  of  the  report  are:     (1)  to  evaluate  a  particular 
implementation  effort,  and  (2),  to  devise  a  new  framework 
for  such  an  evaluation.     Separate  sections  are  devoted  to 
implementation  evaluation.^^s  related  to  the  Progtam 
Advisor,  the  Community  and  the  School  System,  the 
Classroom  Process,  Parent  Participation,  Child  Services, 
and  the  Child.     Several  evaluation  instruments  are 
described.     Data  tables  are  interspersed  throughput,  the 

V         report  and  appendices  include  supporting  information. 
Principal  Author:     N.F.  Rayder. 

.  Index  codes     1  13     7  12  15  83 

Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley 
California.  ,  .  ^  ^  „^ 

Beyond  Compensatory  Education.  A.  New  Approach  to  Educating 
Children. 

227p.  •  ' 

1973.  HS200720 

This  book  presents  a  new  eet  of  heuristic  notions  that 
might  be  used  in  designing  educational  programs  for 
low-income  and  ^thnic-minori ty  children.     The  authors  see 
no  hope  for  tiife  concept  of  "compensatory  education"  as  a 
way  of  improving  .the  education  of  disadvantaged  children; 
they  hope  that  this  selection  of  articles  will  provide  a 
'fresh  point  of  view  that  must  be  adopted  if  "American 
society  is  to  solve  some  ox  the  pressing  educational  and 
social  problems  it  currently  faces".  ,     ,  *.  * 

Principal  Authors:     Glen  P.  Nimnicht;  James  A.  Johnsfin,  Jr. 
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Far  West  Lab.  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  Berkeley, 
California.  .  «  • 

Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota  Basic  Educational  Skills  Project  Program 
0  Description. 

66p. 

1980.  ED191577 

This  program  description  of  a  basic  educational  skills* 
(BES)  project  Ipcated  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
reservation  in  the  town  of  Sagle.Butte,  South  Dakota, 
discusses ' four  components  of  the  BES  'program.  The 
introductory  chapter  indicates • features  of  Indian  life  and 
their  relationship  to  the  educa.tional  program.  For 
example,  Cheyenne  Indian  children  are  bussed  as  far  as  70 
miles  tO' school  in  Eagle  Butte.     In  Chalpter  II  the  Head 
Start  curriculum  and  its  proposed  goals  -are  discussed  in 
relationship  to  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior,  parent 
involvement,  and  continuity  between  home  and  school. 
Also,  curriculum  content  and  teacher  methods  used  to  < 

-imp'art  BES  to  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  children-^, 
are  described.     Elementary  schpol  BES  curriculum  goals  and 
steps  taken  to  reach  those  goals  are  then  presented. 
Relationships  between  the  currA.cttlum  and  other  BES  program 
element^  are  indicated..     Chapter  III  describes  the  parent 
involvOTient  component  of  the  BES  Program.    General  parent 
involvement  goals  and  specific  activities,  such  as 
providing  parents  with  child  development  information  and 
learning  activities  for  the  home,  are  described.  Chapter 
IV  overviews  the  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior  component 
of  the  program.     Chapter  V  discusses  continuities  between 
educational  agencies,  schools,  grades  and  homes  and 
discusses  policy  related  to  student  absenteeism  and  the 
f.'  implementation  of  the  Responsive  Education  Program.  A 

^report  to  the  superintendent  of  schoolsls  appended. 
Principe^l  Author:     Peter  E.  Haiman. 

index  codes     1  12  26  13  15     6  81  ,  ^ 

Fargo,  George  A.  ^  ^ 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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517  Faust,  Margaret.  .        .  ^, • 

Five  Pilot  Studies:  Concerned  With  Social-Emotional  Variables 
Affecting  Behavior  of  Children  in  Head  Start. 

1B68.  ED0S6762 

This  redort  includes  a  discussioif)  of  five  separate  • 
research  studies  which  were  conducted  in  preschpol 

?rograms  in  Ontario,  CaJLifornia,  during  the  year  1967-68. 
he  firsi  study  includes  only  five  children  from  Ontario, 
in  a  larger  project  which  attempted  to. assess  young 
children's  recognition  of  skin  color  dif f erencof. .  The 
'^^x     second  study  was  conducted"  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the 

level  of  social  participation  am-6ng  one  group  of  preschool 
children.     The  third  study  focuses  on  children's  language 
and  evaluates  the  use  of  the  past  tense  by  preschool 
children.     The  fourth  project  compares  the  Stanf ord-:Binet 
scores  obtained  in  October, U967  with  those  in  May,  1968 
for  two  groups  of  children.     The  fifth  study  compared  the 
amount  of  social  interaction  Qf  preschool  children  in  the 
'Fall tPf  1967  and  in  the  Spring  of  1968. 

Ind^x  codes    1  19  23  24  83 

518  Fearn,  Leif. 

A  Demonstration  in  In-Service  Education.  ^ 
Educational  Horizon,  1969,  47  (3)  : .\22-126. 
EJ005307 

Research  supported  in  part  by  OEO  Headstart  Subcontract  No. 
1410  with  Michigan  state  University  Headstart  Evaluation 
0  and  Research  Center. 
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519L    Feathers  tone  r  Helen  J. 

Child  Characteristics  by  Model  Interactions. 

Paper  presented  at  . the  American  Psychological* Association 

Convention:  ' 

1974.  HS200117 

This  paper  describes  an  effort  to  use  the  Head  Start 
'  Planned  Variation  data  to  examine  prograia*child 
interactions,  and  summarizes  the  findings  and  contlusions 
of  the  analyses.     The  issue  of  whether  different  preschool 
programs  have  different  cognitive  effects  on  different 
types*  of  children  is  addressed.     A  variety  of  hypotheses 
are  generated  that  consider  the  effects  of  eight  preschool 
m*odel&  and  child  variables . 


Index  codes     1  13  82 


Feat  her  Stone     Helen  J.^ 
Feder,  Bud.  ^ 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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520     Feeney,   Stephanie  S.  ^  ^  . 

The  Effects  of  Two  Curriculum  Models  on  Aspects  of  Autonomy  and 
Learning  in*  Head  Start  Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International ,1972,32:5 66 8. 
HS20'0119  .       ,  . 

This  study  .conducted  a  controlled  examination  of  two 
models  of  preschool  education^  on^  academic  that  stressed 
learning  specific  skills  and  concepts  through  direct 
instruction,  the  othe  responsive,  emphasizing  free  choice 
in  an  environment  .designed  to  respond  to  the  chi].d.  The 
effects  on  the  child's  curiosity,  creativity,  approach  to 
problem  solving,  task  involvement,  dependency  on  adults., 
and  self-dirfection  in  the  absence"  of  adults  was  measured. 
The  degree  to  which  the  programs  actually  implemented 
stated  goals  was  investigated. 

Index* codes     1  12  1^  16  21  83 

'521     Fein,  Greta  G.  '       ^  i  ^/ 

Infant  Day  Care  and  the  Family:  Regulatory  Strategies  , to  Ensure 
Parent  Participation.  / 
66p. 

1977.  ED156351  .    •  ^ 

This  paper  examines  federal  requirement s  which  promote 
parent  involvement  in  day  care,  particularly  in  services 
for  children  under  3  years  of  age.     The  rationale  for 
parent  participation  in  poverty  programs  for  children  is 
discussed  from  three  perspectives — political;  economic, 
and  socio-psychological-rand  Project  Head  Start'  s  - 
application  of  this  rationale  to  poverty  program 
guidelines  is  described.     The  basis  for  parent 
participation  in  day  care  for  children  of  all 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  is  delineated  in  terms  of  the 
role  of  the  parent  as  guardian,  ^as  consumer,  and  as 
citizen.     Also  discussed  are  the  physical  vulnerability  of 
the  infant,  the  development  of  social  attachments,  and  the 
influence  of .  early  experiences  on  the  child's  subsequent 
development  as  they  affect  parent  participation  in  infant 
day  care.     The  1968*  Federal  interagency  Day  Care.  , 
Requirements   (FIDCR)   statement  on  parent  participation  is 
examined  and  two  alternatives  to  the  1968  statement,  based 
on  a  1972  proposed  revision  of  the  FIDCR,  are  suggested, 
one  alternative' deals  with  regulations  at  a  national  level 
'^regarding  collaboratiosi  between  Parent  and  institution, 
and  parent  participation  at  a  city  level.  Recommendations 
>  for  new  fe(9^ral  requirements  are  presented. 

^tndex  codes  \3  18  8;l 
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522  '•"»§gi,<'JJ°Ji,|l;!§;i!!i;8"Jinitivo  »a»«ntX9..  Of  Bilingual  Five 

^Journai^of  Genetic  Psychology,  1971,  118 (2) » 235-244. 
HS200120 

In  this  study  monolingual  and  bilingual  five  year-old 
Head  Start  Children  were  compared  in  their  ability  at 
tasks  involving  object  constancy,  naming,  and  the  use  of 
names  in  sentences. 

Index  codes    l  21  25  82 
Pellenz^  other ' entries  by' this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

523  f  en^J^igJ^  ,  g*5iJp2Aina  .Jfc.o_£arlXJ2JilJjUi^    -   

Notes  on  the  Future  of  Education,  1972,  3(2):7-ll. 
EJ069812 

Describes,  the  state  of  present  national  legislation  thjat 
could  affect  e&rly  childhood  development  and  discusses  the 
implications  of  proposed  legislation  and  programs  for  a 
national  child  development  policy. 

Index  codes    3  20  81. 

Ferb,  Thomas  E. 
Ferris,  M.  Scott. 

FlQQures,  Cleo.  . 

.For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

524  Fischer,  Lydia  H.  ,  ^ 

The  Effects  of  Head  Start  Program,  Summer^l965. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international.,  1972,  32x32. 
HS200121 

This  is  an  evaluation  of  a  summer  Head  Start  program  in 
terns  of  its  educational  and  motivational  effects  on  a 
sample  of  70,000  first  grade  pupils  (10%  of  whom^had  been 
enrolled  in  Head  Start)!    Using  previous  survey  data, 
ex-post  statistical  control  techniques  were  substituted 
for  laHttratory-type  experimental  control.     Scores  on  test 
batterTIs  assessed  the  following  variables:  language 
ability,  mental  ability,  demographic  and  ethnic  traits, 
location  of  school,  etc. 

Index  codes    1  16  23  24  21  83 

» 

525  Fi^sher,  Virginia  L. 

Role  Conceptions  of  Head  start  Teachers.  «^.,q«« 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1957,  28 (5-A) : 1900 . 
HS100122 

This  Study  investigated  the  role  of  conceptions  held  by 
Head  Start  teachers  and  the  types  of  experiences  relating 
to  particular  role  conceptions.     The  three  basic  roles 
studied  were:     rejecting;  warm  reactive;  warm  initiating. 

Index  codes    1  13  12  83 
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Florida  University.  Gainesville,  Florida.  r.-„«««.4«« 
A  Sequential  Approach  to  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Education, 
'     Phase  I.  Grant  Report. 
57p. 

1969.  ED042517  .     .    ^     ^     ^  /,< 

"The  project  on  which  this  document  reports  intends  to  il) 
implepert  a  three-year  and  a  four-year  sequential 
curriculum  based  upon  developmental  concepts,   (2)  change 
the  traditional  roles  of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  (3) 
accommodate  individual  differences  in  children's  levels 
and  learning  rates,    (4)  involve  parents  in  the  education 
and  cognitive  development  o^  their  children,   (5)  use 
teacher  assistants  to  free  teachers  for  small  group  " 
activity,  and   (6)   carry  out  an  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
children  in  this  program  and  compare -theni  with 'control 
groups.     The  sequential  curriculum  is  the  Learning  to 
Learn  Program  and  the  subjects  are  44  4-year-olds  and  42 

  — 5 - y 6 a r -  Dl ay ~Tlrg - crxprgy imental  g rott-ps -•  ver e  exposed  to  the 

Learning  to  Learn  Program,  while  the  control  groups 
entered  a  traditional  preschool  or  kindergarten.    At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  project,  extensive 
developmental  evaluation  indicates  larger  gadns  for  the 
experimental  groups,  especially  among  the  4-year-olds. 
Long  range  plans  call  for  a  continuation  .  of  the 
experimental  and  control  conditions,  accompanied  by 
further  testing,  through  the  second  g-rade.  ^ 
Principal  Authors:     Vernon  Vajj^De  Riet;  Hani  Van  De  Rietv 
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Florida  University.  Gainesville,  Florida.  ^  •  • 

A  Follow-up  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  a  Unique  Sequential 
Learning  Program,  a  Traditional  Preschool  Program  and  a  No 
Treatment  Program  on. Culturally  Deprived  Children.  Pinal  Report, 
35p. 

1969.  ED042516 

This  is  a  followup  study  of  second  and  third  grade 
children  who  experienced  differential  treatment, during 
their  ki'hdergarten  year.     A  total  of  72  disadvantaged 
black  children  comprised  the  sample  which  was  divided  into 
three  groups.     Group  ^  received  a  special  sequential 
Learning  to  Learn  Program.     Group  B  parti-cipated  in  a 
traditional  kindergarten  and  Group  C  remained  at  home.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  all  subjects  enrolled_jji  a  regular 
public  school  first  grade.     Developntcntar^  measures  of  the 
children  taken  periodically  during__the  four-year  study 
included  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  subtests  of  the 
Wechsler  Inteiligence  scale  for  Children  and  the  Illinois 
Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities.     Early  results 
revealed  that  the  Learning  to  Learn /Program  accelerated 
the  children's  development,  that  thy4  regular  kindergarten 
group  maintained  their  previous  deyelopmental  level,  and 
that  the  no-program  treatment  group  fell  behind  in  overall 
development  during  the  kindergarte^n.  year.     However,  later 
results  indicated  that  while  the  three  groups  maintained 
their  order  of  mean  developmental  level,  the  differences 
among  them  decreased  through  the  years,  until,  by  the  ^nd 
of  the  third  grade,  differences  were  no  longer 
statistically  significant.  ~     .....  « 

Principal  Authors:     Vernon  Van  De  Riet;  Hani  van  De  Riet. 
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Florida  University.  Gainesville,  Florida. 

A  Sequential  Approach  to  Early  cnildhood  and  Elementary  Edoicationi, 
Phase  II.  Grant  Report. 

99p.  I 
1970.  ED047791 

This  report  is  the  2-year  followup  evaluation  of  a  proposed 

4-  year  grant,  which  studied  the  effects  of  a  sequential 
learaing  program  on  disadvantaged  children.     Four-  and' 

5-  year-olds   (Ns86)  were  matched  on  several  developmental 
^^^.^^^ariables ,  with  one  group  at  each  age  entering  the  Learning 
f      to  Learn  Program  at  either  the  nursery  or  kindergarten 

f       level.     The  other  two  groups  served  as,  controls  and  entered 
'       day  care  centers  or  traditional  type  kindergartens.  During 
the  second  year  pf  the  project  the  experimental  groups 
either  attended  Kindergarten  or  attended  either  Title  I 
kindergarten  or  traditional  first  grade  classes  in  public 
schools .     Experimental  and  control  groups  were  tested  on 
measures  of  intelligence,  psycholinsuistic  ability,  visual 
motor  ability,  primary  mental  abi lities ,   readiness  and 
achievement.     Results  indicate  that  the  children  who  began 
the  program  at  age'^4  have  made  much  larger  'developmental 
gains  than  children  in  the  matched  control  group.     To  a 
lesser  extent,  the  children  who  began  the  program  at  age  5 
have  advanced  morerapidly  than  their  control  group.  An 
appendix  gives  individual  raw  data  collected,  descriptions 
of  tests  used,  and  rating  scales . 
Principal  Author:     Vernon  van  De  Riet. 
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Florida  University.  Gainesville ,  Florida. 

A  Sequential  Approach  to  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Education, 

Phase  III.. 

225P. 

1972.  ED067150 

The  effects  of  two  or  three  years  of  a  sequential 
educational  intervention  program  on  culturally  deprived 
children  were  studied  with  two  groups  of  f 6ur-yearrolds  and 
two  groups  of  five-year-olds.     They  were  matched  oh  several 
developmental  variables ,  with  one  group  at  each  age  levels 
entering  the  experimental  Learning  to  Learn  Program .  The 
other  groups  served  as  controls  and  the  four-year-olds 
entered  day  care  centers  while  the  five-year-olds  attended 
traditionally  run  kindergartens.     Comparison  on  several 
developmerftal  measures  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  made  after  each  year  of  the  program  i^ndicate  that 
the  children  in  the  Learning  to  Learn  Program  made  much 
larger  developmental  gains  than  their  m^at'ched  coo^rol 
groups.     The  project  supports  the^  contention  that^  earx:, 
intervention  programs  with  culturally  deprived  children  can 
rectify  their  educational  deficits. 
Principal  Author:     Vernon  Van  De  Riet. 
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530*  '  '  ' 

Florida  University.  Gainesville,  Flor;Lda.  .  -.^..^.^.^^^ 

A  Sequential  Approach  to  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Education. 

243P.  2 

1973.  ED085101 

■  This  "evaluation  report  consists  of  a  Jescription  and 
longitudinal  analysis  of  the  long  .  term  educational^impact 
of  the  Learning  to  Learn  Program  on  .children  f "^o", POYS^^^y  ' 
backgrounds.     The  program  is  based  on  the  principle  tnat 
children's  development  follows  an  orderly  sequence  of 
growth  from  motor  to  "perceptual  to  symbolic  stages.  &  The 
results  of  this  study  indicate  that  Learning  to  Learn 
Program,  graduates,  at  ,the^  end  of  »second  f>^ad?'  are 
experiencing  impressive  educational . and  developmental 
success  in  public  school.     Data  tables,  graphs,  and-  , 

Photographs  are  included.^ 
rincipal  Author:     Vernon  Van  De  Riet. 

Index  codes    l  13  83 

531    Folis^  iSSiew'of  the  or^an'ization  of  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  Summer 
Project  Head  Start  Operations,  1965-69. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1972,  32:6164j  » 
HS200125  , 
This  study  reviewed  the  organizational  structure  .of  the 
summer  Head  Start  program  in  Memphis  an^  Shelby  County  in 
1965-69  by  analyzing  documents,  and  conducting 
interviews.     Assessments  were  made  of  the  success  of 
implementation  and  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
service  delivery  were  made. 

Index  codes     1  12  83 


1  532    Folkman,  William  S.:  Taylor,  Jfean.       ^  , 

1  Forest  Service   (DOA) .  Berkeley,  California.       ^  ■        ^  ^  ^ 

Fire  Prevention  in  California's  Riverside  County  Headstart 
Project:  An  Evaluation. 

li?2.  ED069399  ^  '  ' 

Results  of  evaluation  are  reported  for  a  safety  program 
devised  by  Head  Start  teachers  and  California  Division  of 
Forestry  personnel  to  teach  fire  prevention  education  to 
Head  Start  children.     Chapters-  describe  the  place  of  fire 

Prevention  in  Head  Start  and  causes  of  fire  starting 
ehavior  in  children.     The  Head  Start  Fire  Prevention  Kit 
is  also  described,  with  an  evaluation  given  of  its 
classroom  use.     The  kit  was  found  to  be  most  successful  in 
meeting  the -cognitive  goals  of  the  program,  improving  the 

children's  understanding  of  certain  cause-and-ef f ect^  

^relationships  concerning  fire  behavior..    PositA.ve  changes^ 
in  curiosity  about  fire  and  attitudes  toward  it  were  le^s 
apparent.     Modification  of  the  materials  or  in^the 
instructions  for  their  use,  and  the  addition  of 
suggestions  for  enrichment  activities  related  to  them, 
appear  likely  to  improve  materially  goal  achievement 
possibilities. 
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Pox,  Prank  H*  „ 

University  of  Wisconsin.     Madison,  Wisconsin.  ^  . 

A  Description  of  Language  and  Perceptual  Punction  of  Culturally 
Deorived  Children. 

University  Microfilms.     Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.     68-15979.     263  p. 
KS100901 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the  linguistic 
and  perceptual  function  of  preschool  culturally  deprived 
children  and  to  ascertain  if  differences  in  level  and 

Satterns  of  perf 9r;inance  existed  when  the  childr'en  were 
iVided  biL  race  aiid  sex.     A  further  purpose  of  the  study 
■J  was  to  analyze  tht  data  by  several  methods  and  to  compare 

the  results  obtained  from  the  different  methods  of 
'    analysis.    Nine  measures  of  pscyholinguistic  ability  and 
four  of  perceptual  function  constituted  the  test  battery. 
The  test  sample  was  .composed  of  194  children  enrolled  in 
Head  Start, programs  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.     The  author 
reached  the  following  conclusions:     1)  There  are 
differences  in  magnitude  of  linguistic  and  perceptual 
function  among  Negro,  white  and  American  Indian  subjects; 
2)'  There  are  differences  in  magnitude  and  patterns  of 
linguistic  and  perceptual  function  between  males  and  ' 
females:  3)   The  hypothetical  constructs  which  underlie 
these  language  and  perceptual  functions  are  the  ability  to 
take  in  and  process  information  from  the  environment, 
express  ideas  in  words  and  gestures,  altef  and  correct 
ongoing -motor  activity  as  a  result  of  visual  feedback,  make 
gestural  expression  of  ideas  as  a  result  of  the  symbolic 
content  of  visual  stimulation.     The  author  also  came  to  a 
number  of  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  test  methodologies 
used.  , 

Index  codes  83     1  21  23 

Ford,  Wendy  W.  «      ,  «  ^ 

Pittsburgh  Univ.  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  .  ^        «     .  ^ 

Involving  Parents  in  Children's  Education:  Lessons  from  Project 
Follow  Through'. 
2l'p. 

1979.  ED199339  .       ,  , 

This  paper  describes  the  parental  involvement  componenrt . of 
Project  Follow  Through ,  a  Federally  funded  program 
designed  to  follow  up  on  the  children  who  had  participated 
in  Project  Head  Start.     Comments  and  impressions  gathered 
from  interviews* with  teachers,  parents  and  administrators 
in'  school  districts  that  W€ire  linked  to  one  Follow  Through 
sponsor,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh-,  are  presented. 
Increased  parent  participation  is  evaluated  and  the 
problems  of  adjustmer.t  faced  by  both  teachers  and  parents 
are  discussed.     Parents,  it  is  said,  reported  positive 
results,  including  a  greater  understanding  of  theii: 
children's  behavior.     Furthermore,  political  involvement 
by  parents  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
continued  funding  for  Project  Follow  Through.  Mechanisms 
by  which  parents  ca;i  be  further  involved  in  their 
cnildren's  educational  activities  are  outlined. 

Index  codes     3  10  15  81 
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535    ^'*^^J'sJJ55°Jf®4he  Effect  of  Head  start  on  the  Vocabulary  Development 
of  Bconbmicaliy  Deprived  Preschool  Children.  .aqaq 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1968,  28 (12-A) :4949. 


HS100126 

The  study  compared  the  vocaDulary  of  economically  deprived 
Children  with  that  of  economically  advantaged  children 
before  Head  Start,  after  Head  Start,  and  before 
kindergarten  and  aftet  kindergarten  and  before  first 
rade.    The  Head  Start  treatment  was  a  summer  program  in 
llegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Index  codes    1  23  82 

536  Fried^^Helen^C.^  of  Cognitive  Skills  in  Head  Start  as  Related  to 

Certain  Home  Environment  Factors.  ^  ,^ 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1973,  34i3831. 
HS200127 

The  -Study  examines  the  type  and  quality  of  parent-child 
interaction  and  the  relationship  of  these  factors  to  the 
success  of  43  low-income  children  in  the  Head  Start 
program  in  an  attempt  to  identify  those  factors  which 
promote  school  achievement. 

Index  codes     1  15  21  83 

537  ;'?'^i««J*;gJJiJ'fJ'?%2iarded  Children  of  the  Shield  tf  David.  Bronx,  New 

Report  on  the  Articulator^  and  intelligibility  status  of  Socially 

Disadvantaged  Pre-School  Children. 

63p. 

^^^^'This  gtnrdv  of  the  artlmlAtory  and  intelligibility  level 
of  a  socially  disadvantageg^roup  of  cirf^|^^w-jJi-jth,e_Jiead 
Start  Program  involved  ?.50  children ,  4  1/2  -„6  years  of~ 
age,  with  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls.    Jhis  group  was 
composed  of  children  of  families  with  Spanish  language 
background,  of  children  of  native  Negro  *SJ  o* 

children  of  native  white  families.    All  children  were 
tested' With  the  Templin-Darley  diagnostic  test  of 
articulation.     A  taped  conversation  with  each  child  was 
used  for  evaluation  by  an  independent  group  of  examiners 
in  the  areas  of  intelligibility,  verbal  proficiency, 
foreign  accent,  regional  accent,  and  articulatory 
defects.     Family  data  on  occupation,  income,  family  size, 
and  languages  spoken  and  a  sampling  of  parent  articulatory 
level  was  obtained..   This  data  was  correlated  as  variables 
With  the  articulatory  and  intelligibility  level  of  the 
children  tested.    Data  indicated  that  all  groUps  were 
minimally  proficient  in  intelligibility  and  verbal 
pirformaJce.     White  children  showed  greater  articulatory 
maturity  than  the  Negro  and  Spanish-language  children. 
Factors  shown  to  be  of  no  influence  were  sex  of  child, 
^jccupation  and  income  of  father,  and  foreign  language 
background.    Poor  articulatory  performance,  therefore, 
reflects  a  developmental  lag  in  articulatory  growth.  New 
testing  instruments  which  allow  for  ethnic  differences  in 
articulation  should  be  developed  for  future  study. 
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538  ^Friedman'r  Nyles  Z. 

South  Carolina  University,  colutnbiaf  south  Carolina. 

Report  Of  Completed  Evaluation  Pre-Testlng. 

54p. 

"      1968.  HS100520 
«  The  pre-testing  activities  completed  in  fall  1967  by  the 

Regional  Evaluation  and  Research  Center  for  Project  Head 
Start  located  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  are 
descrioed  in  terms  of  the  sample^  the  instruments^  the 
testiiilg  procedures f  and  the  evaluation  personnel  and 
organizaion.    The  appendices  include  a  description  of 
Anderson^  South  Carolina^  a  listing  of  the  Anderson  Head 
Start  Centers*  and  parent  interview  schedule  with  expanded 
interviewer  instructions. 

index  codes    2  12  15  82 

\ 

539  Friednani  Myles  X.,  ed.}  et  al. 

Educational  Testing  service.  Princetoni  Nev  Jersey. 
Population  CharacteriiBtics  of  Disadvantaged  Preschool  Children. 
Proceedings  of  the  Head  Start  Research  Seminars:  Seminar  No.  3/ 
Head  Start  Populations  (1st,  Washington,  D.C,  October  9,  1968). 
133P. 

1968.  ED036330  ^         .  . 

This  document  includes  three  papers  on, long-term 
investigations  of  the  populatd,on  characteristics  of 
disadvantaged  preschool  children.    Myles  Z.  Friedman,  et 
al.,  approached  the  problem  of  curricu3,um  construction  by 
describing  and  identifying  readiness  behaviors  in 
children.    Twenty-two  tests  were  administered  to  1600 
4-  to  6--year-old  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  children. 
Results  will  be  available  soon.    Considering  the 
disadvantaged  a  neterogeneous  group,  Robert  P.  Soger  and 
Sueann  R.  Ambron  constructed  a  Dehavioral  model  including 
subpopulations  (rural  or  urban,  social  class,  etc.) , 
psycho-educational  dimensions  (intelligence,  language 
skill,  etc.),  and  process  variables  (environmental 
factors).    The  interacting  variables  of  this  model  will  be 
used  to  identify  ajid  assess  disadvantagement.  A 
bibliography  is  included.    E.  Kuno  Seller  investigated  the 
effects  or  early  educational  intervention  on  the 
intellectual  development  of  lower  class,  disadvantaged 
children,  measuring  intellectual  functioning  by 
standardized  tests  and  classroom  grades  and  motivation  by 
ratings  and  direct  observation.    Major  findings  and 
conclusions  were  reported.     These  findings  indicate  a  need 
for  planning  curriculum  designed  to  help  disadvantaged 
children  explore  things  on  their  own  initiative  and  carry 
activities  to  completlonyvby  helping  them  develop  greater 
trust  in  their  adult  environment. 

Index  codes    1  12  21  81  13 


540    Friedman,  Nyles,  I.}  et  al. 

Readiness  and  instruction:  individual  Diagnosis  and  Treatment, 
in:  Orotberg,  Edith,  ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  1969. 

HS100626 

Learning  is  described  in  terms  of  a  readiness  model  which 
states  that  the  acquisition  of  certain  skills  must  always 
precede  certain  other  skills.     The  curriculum  view  of  this 
model  contends  that  a  particular  sequence  of  experiences 
may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  majority  of  learners  while 
unique  sequences  may  be  more  appropriate  for  other 
learners.    By  investigating  readiness  and  facilitating 
behaviors  in  young  children,  the  author  measured  the 
cognitive  and  psychombtor  skills  of  subpopulation  groups. 
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541  Friedman,  Nyles  I* 

South  Carolina  University.  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  ^„ 
Evaluation  and  Research  center  for  Project  Head  Start,  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Interim  Evaluation  Report. 

1961.  BD045197  .  . 

This  document  is  an  interim  evaluation  report  of  language 
development  curriculums  in  full  year  Head  Start  programs 
operating  in  the  five  &tate  area  the  Research  and 
Evaluation  Center  serves.    One  experimental  study  in 
language  development  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  and  Tulane  centers  is  reported  in  depth.    The  study 
was  Implemented  in  ten  classrooms  in  two  sites  (Henderson, 
North  Carolina  and  Vero  Beach,  Florida)  and  used  the 
Buchanan  Readiness  in  Language  Arts  program  with  various 
combinations  of  supplements,  carefully  monitored  teacher 
training,  and  packaged  reinforcement  schedules. 
Appendixes  -comprise  four-fifths  of  the  document  and 
include  two  manuals  for  teachers  (Buchanan-Swanson 
Supplement  and  the  Reinstein  Reinf  orce.ment  Program) ,  a 
cover  letter  and  .sample  questionnaire  used  in  the  language 
program  evaluation,  a  listing  of  instruments  common  t&- 
national  evaluation  projects.  Center  forms  and  reports 
used  for  a  variety  of  tests  and  testing  conditions,  and  a 
description  of  Center  -quality  control  procedures  and  data 
processing. 

Index  codes    1  23  13  83 

542  Friedman,  Myles  l.|  et  al.  « 

South  Carolina  University.  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  • 

An  Investigation  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Selected 

Curriculum  Variables  in  the  Language  Development  of  Head  Stare 

Children. 

133p. 

1970.  ED046497 

This  report  evaluates  the  influence  of  five  language 

Programs  on  the  learning  of  children  in  year-round  Head 
tart  programs.     It  presents  the  statistical  analysis  and 
design  of <  an  investigation  conducted  in  ten  class  rooms  in 
two  sites  (Henderson,  North  Carolina  dn  vero  Beach, 
Florida).    The  core  of  the  programs  was  the  Buchanan 
Readiness  in  Language  Arts  program  with  four  combinations 
of  supplements.    A  monitored  and  an  unmonitpred  control 
group  were  used  in  each  site.     It  was  hypothesized  tnat  the 
experimental ^classes  would  outrank  the  controls  in  a 
predetermined  order.    Although  significant  differences  were 
found  on  several  subtest  measures,  the  data  did  not  support 
the  hypothesis.    The  experimental  groups,  in  general, 
outperformed  the  control  groups  on  only  two  of  the 

Sre-posttest  measures  (alphabet  and  letter  recognition), 
ppendixes  comprise  one-half  of  the  document  and  include 
two  manuals  for  teachers  (Buchanan-Swanson  Supplement  and 
the  Reinstein  Reinf orecement  Prdgram) ,  cover  letters  and 
sample  questionnaires  used  in  the  language  program 
evaluation,  a  listing  of  instruments  common  to  natijonal 
evaluation  projects,  forms  and  reports  used  for  a  vlariety 
of  tests  and  testing  conditions,  a  listing  of  personnel,  nd 
the  tables  from  statistical  analyses. 
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543  Friedrichr  Lynette  K.;  Stem,  Aletha  H. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
A  Naturalistic  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Prosocial  Television  and 
Environmental  variables  on  the  Behavior  of  Young  Children.  Final 
Report. 
126P. 

-1975.  ED111438  " ,  ^ 

A  study  sought  to  dAtermine  (1)  whether  a  television 
program  designed  to  enhance  personal,  social,  and 
emotional  development  can  have  pos'itive  effects  on 
children's  behavior,  andt^  (2)  what  elements  in  a  child's 
environment  produce  the  greatest^ positive  effects.  Two 
compo-ents  of  the  environment  were  studied:     (1)  training 
of  thf>  adult  care-givers  >to  implement  materials,  and  (2) 
concepts  related  to  the  programs  and  arrangements  of  the 
physi  "^al  environment  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
child  Will  use  material  from  the  program  in  his  everyday 

behavior.     Th^  tfilevi-aioJU-pro^^m  called  Hr.  Rogers'  

Neighborhood  was  dubbed  to  I6mm  film;  the  subjects  were 
Children  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start,  program.     Twenty  films 
were  s^own  in  each  classroom  during  the  eight-week 
expVYimental  period.    Play  materials  relevant  to  prosocial 
television  were  designed  to  provide  cuesi  books,  games,  ^. 
aiid  records  devoid  of  prosocial  context  were  chosen  as 
irrelevant  material.     Prosocial  television  produced  few 
behavioral  differences  from  the  neutral  treatment,  but  the 
effects  of  prosocial  television  accompanied  by  relevant 
play  materials  varied  with  classroom  structure.'    The  study 
indicates  the  usefulness  of  prosocial  television  and  « 
related  cuiericulum  materials  in  day  care  and  educational 

Srograms  for  young  children  of  the  economically 
isadvantaged.     Fifteen  statistical  tables  detail  the 
material  used  and  measurement  figures.     Suggested  neutral 
materials,  film  content,  and  observation  of  behavior  are 
appended. 

Index  codes    1  13  83 

544  Friedrich,  Lynette  Kohni  et  al. 

The  Effects  of  Prosocial  Television  and  Environmental  Conditions 

on  Preschool  ChiTdren* 

I6p. 

1975.  ED119815 

This  Study  examined  the  effects  of  prosocial  television 
programming ' and  environmental  conditions  on  positive 
interpersonal  behavioi^r-pf  preschool  children  with  their 
peers.     Subjects,  3-  to  5-year-olds  from  13  Head  Start 
classes,  were  assigned  in  class  groups  to  one  of  four 
experimental  treatments:  .  (l)  viewing  neutral  films  and 
playing  with  irrelevant  play  mi^terials   (i>e.,  materials  as 
devoid  of  prosocial  content  as  possible) ,   (2)  viewing 
prosocial  television  and  playing  with  irrelevant 
materials,   (3)  viewing  prosocial  television  and  playing 
With  relevant  materials  (those  with  prosocial  content) , 
and  (4)  viewing  prosocial  television  and  playing  with 
relevant  materials  under  the  supervision  of  specially 
trained  teachers.     Baseline  data  were  collected  on 
classroom  organization  and  student-teacher  affective 
relationship,  and  classes  were  categorized  as  "high 
structure"   (high  organization/low  teacher  warmth)  or  "low 
structure"   (low  organization/high  teacher  warmth) . 
Following  experimental  treatments,  observations  of 
children's  natura.  behavior  i,n  ongoing  class  activities 
were  made  using  four  observational  categories:     positive - 
social  interaction  with  peers,  verbal  interaction  with 
peers,  imaginative  play,  and  nonverbal  interaction  with 
peers.     Results  indicate  that  the  most  consistent  effects 
on  positive  social  interaction  with  peers  and  imagiruitive 

?lay  occurred  in  the  condition  that  combined  prosocial 
elevision,  related  play  materials,  and  teacher  training 
and  involvement.     Low  structure  classrooms  were  the  most 
conducive  to  obtaining  positive  effects  on  social  behavior. 
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S45    Frost*  J06  Let  ed> 

Revisiting  Early  Childhood  Education*  Readings. 
.  New  Yorkr  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston?  1973.  548p. 
HS200789 

This  compilation  of  readings  is  intended  to  show  the 
state-of-the-art  of  early  childhood  education,  as  of  1973. 
Parental  involvement,  changing,  program  emphases,  open 
schools  and  the  synthesis  of  schools  of  thought  regarding 
programs  for  young  children  are  discussed.,    Chpters  cover 
assessment  of  the  need  for  educational  care,  stimulation 
and  intterpersonal  interaction  in  infancy?  the  aPProachej, 
Of  Montessori  and  Piagetj  cognitive,  affective  and  conative 
development;  lenguage  development;  the  impact  of  Head  start, 
the  research  ard^'evaluation  effort?  open  schools  and  free 
schools  and  the  planning  for  and  analysis  of  early 
childhood  programs. 

 ^fHle»  eedes"fr2 — ^-7;:3~'Z1  * 
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f 

546    ''"'^^'"g^jjf JJJ^influencing  Enrollment  in  Head  Start  Classes  in  Hawaii. 
Public  Health  Reports,  1970,  85  (3). 

HS2OO9O4  V 

Characteristics  of  families  in  Hawaii 'eligible  for  Head 
Start  Classes  and  the  factors  that  influenced  enrollment  of 
#.  thcdr  children  in  the  classes  were  investigated  in  1967. 

The  major  null  hypothesis  that  equal  proportions  of 
Shild?eS  eligible  for  Head  Start  are  enrolled  from  upper 
and  lower  economic  levels  was  tenable.  Significant 
differences  were  foun''.,  however,  „o£.SS»»Sf 
characteristics:  e.g.,  a)  having  a  sibling  in  Head  start 
the  previous  year;  b)  both  parent  and  child  owning  library 
cardsfc)  having  been  informed  directly  about  HeaS  Start 
classes  through  visits  by  professional  workers;  and  d) 
hiJiSg  beeS  informed  about*^Head  Start  by  a^ffPfJ^njajjYf.^ 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.    That  the  majority 
of  the  poor  are  interested  in  education  is  demonstrated  in 
this  study.    Results  suggest  that  concentrated  efforts  must 
be  made  to  break  the  generational  cycle  of  poverty  and 
cultural  deprivation. 
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Furuno,  3etsu;  Connor^  Angle. 

Us9  of  Non-Professional  Personnel  for  Health  Screening  of  Head 
St^rt  children. 

Paper  presented  at  the  American  Orthopsychlatrlc  Association 
Conventlonf  San  Franclscd  Callfornlai  March  1970.  30p. 
ED040469 

This  study  investigates  the  extent  to  which  trained 
nonprof  essional  personnel  under  .nursing  supervision  can 
eff6ct4.vely  coi)duct  health  screening  of  Head  Start 
children.     Results  of  screening  by  *nonprof esslonal  workers 
are  compared  with  results  of  the  traditional  pediatric 
examinatiifins  given  each  child.     A  total  of  four<  « 
nonprofessional  persons  selected  frqni  the  indiaenous 
population,  trained  by  a  pediatrician  and  a  psychologist i 
used  the  following  instruments  to  facilitate  screening: 
(1)  parent  interview  and  physical  observation  forms 
prepared  by  the  authors;    (2)  a  revision  of  the  Denver  ' 
Developmental  Screening  Test;  and  (3)   the  Ammons  Quick 
Testf     There  was  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
results  of  pediatric  examinations  and  those,  of  aides* 
screening.     Aides*  referrals  for  intellectual  and 
development  problems  also  reflected  a  low  but  positive 
correlatijOn  with  those  of  psychbloglsts .     Results  suggest 
that  with  little  training,  aides  can  be  useful  in  doing 
health  screening  under  supervlslt)n  by  a  nurse,  and  may 
thus  serve  to  assist  in  areas  where  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  medical  and  nursing  personnel.     A  behavior 
inventory  used  in  the  study  is  included  separately 
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Gaines,  Rosslyn. 
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Garber,  Kalcolm. 

The  Florida  Parent  Educator  Program- 

1§72.  ED058953 

This  paper  describes  the  Florida  Parent  Educator  Progr;am 
as  a  component  of  Planned  Variation  Head  Start.  The 
program  is  currently  being  implemented  m  four  comm.unltlds 
embraces  a  philosophy  of  cognitive  transactionallsm,  a 

?hllosophy  molded  by  the  work  of  Jean  Plaget  and  othejrs. 
his  philosophy  states  that  **the  child  is  born  with  a  set 
of  sensory  motor  operations   (or  responses)   to  perfprm  on 
his  environment  in  order  to  know  it  himself.**    The  major 
foundation  upon  which  the  program  rests  is  the  pareiit's 
presentation  of  materials  whlph  engage  the  child  in 
learning  activity.     Tasks  should  have  the  following 
qualities:    (1)  The  learner  does  a  lot  of  talking;    (2)  The 
learner  has  fun  doing  the  task;   (3)  The  directions  are 
clear  enough  that  it  can  be  taught  by  the  mothering  one; 
(4)  Teacher  arid  learner  understand  why  they  are  performing 
the  task;    (5)  The  task  encourages  the  teacher  to  use  a  lot 
of  ways  to  teach;    (6)  Home  materials  are  used;    (7)  The 
learner  knows  he  has  learned  something;  and   (8)  The 
learner  is  encouraged  to  think  up  new  activities  or  things 
to  do  which  grow  out  of  the  task.     The  broad  objectives  of 
the  Parent  Educator  program  are  to  develop  educational 
competence  in  the  child,  enhance  the  cognitive  development 
of  the  child,  and  help  to  generate  a  home  atmosphere  which 
will  allow  the  child  to  be  resilient  to  the  demands  which 
schools  make  on  him.     The  program  is  more  focused  on  the 
process  employed  by  mothering  ohes  when  teaching  their 
children  than  on  the  specific  product  outcome  associated 
with  any  given  task. 
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M9    «««saman,j^Patricia^^^^        Project  Heafl  Start  Children  and  Non-Project 
Head  Start  Children.  From  the  Same  Spcio-Economic  Level. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1971,  3li5453. 
'HS200129 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  present.  % 
health  status  of  previous  Project  Head  STart  children  with 
the  present  health  status  of  non-Prpject  Heafl  Start 
children  from  the  same  socio-economic  level.     The  present 
health  status  was  determined  using  a  survey  and 
researching  the  health  records  of  the  children. 

Index  codes     1     5  83 

550    Gell«|-j,?|;fg^;Jii.clSeSt*of  Attending:  Effects  on  Classroom  Learning 
in  Disavlvantagged  Preschoole|:s . 

:  9p. 

I975  ED119843 

*This  study  investigated  the  relationship  between  visual 
attending  and  learning  in^a' group  of  le  Head  Start 
-  ■  children  from  low-income  families.     Attending  behavior 

(defined  as  "eyes  oriented  towards  the  teacher  and/or 
teaching  materials  for  a^full  5-second  interval")  was  ^ 
measured  for  each  child  during 'a  lO-minute  story  period  on 
four  consecutive  days.     During  each  story  periodr  cassette 
recordings  of  two  stori'is  were  played  while,  the  teacher 
showed  corresponding  picturte^.     Between  the  two  stories, 
the  teacher  performed  a  number  of  distinct  motor  behaviors 
CiTer,  arms  raised  over  headf.     These  motor  behaviors  were 
•    used  to  test  children's  recall  of  model  behavior.  After 
each  day's  storytime,  children  were  individually 
questioned  about  the  mat^tial  presented  during  the  second 
story  and  were  asked  to  perform  the  same  motor  behaviors 
that  the  teacher  had  done  between  the  two  stories. 
Children  were  asked  questions  to  which  answers  could  be 
SbtilSed:     (1)  only  by  looking  at  the  Pictures  or  (2)  only  • 
by  listening  to  the  story  text..    Half  of  the  subjects  (the 
experimental  group)  received  praise  for  orienting  their 
eyes  towards  the  teaching  materials  and  not  talking  to 
other  children.    Results  showed  that  the  mean  level  of 
attending  on  treatment  days  for  the  experimental  group  was 
.  70.25%  comparetJ"  with  46..2%  attending  for  the  control 
group,  a  statistically  signii/icant  difference.     It  appears 
that  reinforcing  visual  attention  does  facilitate  learning 
in  the  classroom  for  most  ch/ildren. 
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Georoe  Peabodv  College  for  Teachers.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Selected  Longitudinal  Studies  of  Compensatory  Education:  A  Look 

Paper^presented'at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  San  Francisco,  California,   1969.  I3p. 
ED033762  , 
This  document,  prepared  for  a  sympofeium  on  preschool 
compensatory'^programs,  makes.  Preliminary  comments  on  the 
difficulty  of  program  assessrnentj  and  tight  experimental 
design,-  cn  the^^necessity  of  in-<*fepth  involvement,  and  on 
the  need  for  vigilance. in  maintaining  an  experimental 
condition.     A  number  of  studies  in  preschool  intervention 
are  reviewed  and  Evaluated.     Among  these  are  the  Skeels 
(1966^  21-year  followup  study  on  institutionalized, 
retarded  children,  the  Klaus  and  Gray  study  (1968-69) 
involving  low  income  Negroes  in  the  upper  South  in  a  summer 
and  home-visit  followup  program,  and  Weikart's  study  (1967) 
utilizing  2-1/2  hour  morning  sesstLons  and  afternoon  home 
visits      Two  curriculum  comparison  studies   (Weikart,  1969 
and  Karnes,  1969)  and  a  study  of  comparative  kindergarten 
<  conditions  for  rural  children  are  also  discussed. 

Principal  Author:  Susan  W.  Gray. 
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552,  I- 

1  Qe/arge  Peabody  College  fojt  Teachers.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

J  Families  and  Family-lnstilution  Tranbactions  -  in  Child  Development., 

Final  Report. 
114p. 

197o.  HS200736 

Research  into  the  family  and  its  interaction  with  other 
institutions  has  been  funded  under  the  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth  and  Families,  HEW,  since  1974.     A  review 
of  the  history  of  family  research  is  followed  by  a  .  . 
discussion  of  the  methods  and 'sources  used  in  the  study, 
findings  and  comparison  with  research  done  in  other 
agencies,  and  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  conceptual 
and  theoretical  foundations,  research  and  program 
development,  and  methodology  and  technical  assistance. 
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5&3    Gersten,  Russell  M.;  et  al. 

The  Relationship  of  Entry  IQ  Level  and  yearly  Academic  Growth 
Rates  of  Children  in  A  Direct  instruction  Nodelt  A  Lpngtudinal 
Study  of  Over  1500  Children. 

Paper  presented  at  th-e  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association,  .Los  AJigeles,  California,  April 
13-17,  1981.   68p.  , 
ED202595, 

This  Study  'examines  the  relationship  between  IQ  and  yearly 
acadejnic  growth  rate  in  reading  and  mathematics  for  low 
income  children  in  the  primary  grades  involve6  in  the 
Direct  Instruction  FOvllow  Through  Program  (DIFT)  .  Low 
income  chi'ldren,  from  20  communities  in  the  United  States, 
who  engaged  in  the  DIFT  program  between  1969  and  1977  for 
either  3  years  (grades  1  through  3)  or  4  years, 
(kindergarten  through  grade  3) ,  participated  in  the 
.,  study.     Upon  entering  the  program,  in  either  kindergarten  ■ 
or  first  grade,  students  were  tested  on'  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test  (WRAT)  and  the  Slosson  Intelligence  Test 
(SIT).     Each  spring  students  were  tested  on  the  WRAT.,  SIT," 
and  (beginning  in  grade  1)  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test   (HAT) .     For  the  purposes  of  the  longitudinal  analyses  . 
of  variance,  children's  eii,try  Z'Q  score  was  used  to 
classify  them  into  one  of  six  IQ  blocks   (7b  and  lower, 
71-90,  91-100,  111-130,  131  and  above),  and  then  a  ndxed 
(split-plot)  analysis  of  variance  designs  wa»  used  to 
analyze  results  with  one  between-groups  factor   (IQ  block) 
and  one  within-groups  factor   (time  of  t«st)  .     The  major 
finding  of  this  study  was  that  little,  if  any, 
relationship  .existed  between  entry  IQ  and  yearly  learning 
rate.     Generally,  the  students' entering  the  px'ogram  at 
higher  congitive  skill  levels  finished  third  grade  at 
higher  levels,  but  the  growth  rates  (or  amounts  of 
materi£^l6  learned)  were  not  significantly  different 
between  IQ  blocks. 
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554    *5**t2;jn,^D.»gVermeer8ch,^  Children  from  Head  Start 

^    and  Free  School  Lunch  Programs. 
^    Public  Health  Reports,  1980,  95 (4) : 362-3^8. 

HS200699 

In  this  article,  the  author-. reviews  the  find;'ngs  of  a  study, 
which  compared  the  effects  of  the  nutrition  ccr^ponent  of 
Head  Start  and  the  Free  Lunoh^prograra  on  the  Jeal^^  ?tatus 
of  children.    The  paucity  of  data  related  to  the  health 
impact  of  these  prqgrams  is  noted.     The  study  used 
crqss-sectibnal,  longitudinal,  and  mixed  longi,tudinal 
approaches  to  analyze  data  from  school  records  to  determine 
Whether  the  nutritinal  input  of  the  Head  Start  and,  Frpe 
Lunch  programs  could  affect  physical  and  «?l?c*^£onal 
outcomes  for'  disadvantaged  children..    Results  the 
cross-sectional  analysis  showed  that  the  Head  Start  and  , 
Free  Lunch  childjren  came  from  larger  families  than  the  two 
comparison  groups.     On  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic 
Skillfei  disadvantaged  children  showed^no  significant 
differences.     That  could  be  attributed  to  participation  in 
any  of  the  intervention  programs.    Head  Start  boys  were 
significantly  taller  than  Free  Lunch  boys  on  measures  of 
height.    The  author  concludes  that  none  of  the  assistance 
programs  resulted  in  improved  educational  outcomes  that 
■  ,  enabled  children  to  achieve  at-  a  level  comparable  to  the 

■/  '   advantaged  cr.ildren  who  attended  privatb  preschoqls .  The 

data  does  suggest,  however,  that  Head.  St^tt  ""aV  be  an 
effective  means  of  assistance  to  improvfe  the, health  and 
nutritional  status  of  disadvantagjCd  children. 
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5-55    <5"^«5J^jJ5J°JJia®|tSJt:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Medical  Components  in 

Caiifornia'Medicine,  1967 ,  106  (5)  : 382-38.7 . 

HS100130  ,      '  , 

In  this  article  reaults  of  a  medical  evaluation  of  Head 
Start  participants  in  California  are  reported. 
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556    Gill,  Robert'}  et  al. 

Connunity  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Heppepln  County  Inc. 
Ninneapolis r  Minn. 

The  Effects  of  Cartoon  Characters  as  Motivators  of  Preschool 

Disadvantaged  Children.  Final  Report.. 

loop. 

1975.  _ED045210 

A  jrtTidy  designid'  to  test  effects  of  cartoon  characters  on 

..  the  behavior  of  preschool  disadvantaged  children  in  an 

.  educational  setting  exploreiA).  the  use  of  cartoons  as 
coBPlementary  additions  to  w«rk  materials.     Because  the  63 
Head  Start  subjects  had  not  been  introduced  to  the 
^  alphabet  an  experinental  set  of  worksheets  was  made  which 

used  the  26  letters.'  Ot  nany  of  these  worksheets  a  cat 
cartoon  character  acted  out  sone  aspect  of  the  meaning  of 
a  word  associated  with  a  particular  alphabet  letter. 
Other  worksheets  used  were  traditional.    One  control  and 
three  experimental  groups  were  formed  and  the  following 
areas  of  cartoon-effect  were  measured:    emotional  actions, 
,  learning  activity,  social  activity  and  residual 

attitudes.    Findings  indicate  that  the  cartoon  is  an 
intrinsic  stimulator  and  information  transmitter  which  . 
would  probably  be  more  effective  in  elementary  school 
classes  with  older  children  and  that  fhe  cartoon  should 
not  be  used  fbr  rote  learning.     It  is  suggested  that  the 
cartoon  can  fill  a  new  role  in  the  classroom,  helping  the 
teacher  to  reach  curriculum  objectives  and  the  child  to 
reach  higher  levels  of  learning.    Appendixes  include 
sample  worksheets,  pre-  and  posttests,  a  teacher 

■  t  questionnaire,  data  summairy  sheets,  and  a  his&ory  of 

cartoon  development. 
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557    Gladkowski,  Gerald  James. 

Another  Look  at  ccmpensatoty  Education. 


i5p.  / 
1971.  ED0717S9  / 

In  considering  the  apparent  failure  of  the  two  major 


compensatory  education  programs.  Project  Head  Start  and 
Title  I,  there  are /so  many  uncontrolled  variables 
interacting  simultaneous]^  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 


to  define  the  speqific  etiological Hactors  engendering  the 
results  obC^iHed. /  The  Federal  programs  are  difficult 
evaluate  because  iheir  goals  are  broad,  they  involve 


millions  of  children,  and  they  are  administered  by  Federal 
agencies  far  away  from  individual  projects,  other 
problems  are  created  througr.  such  variables  as  program 
eff»cts  or  maturation  (our  lack  of  knowledge  about 

rresc^ol  leariving  and  disadvantaged  learners)  7 
nteractions  of  various  socializi/ig  agencies,  and 
technology.    Reliability  of  measurement  devices  is 
especially  doubtful  at  the  preschool  level.     Our  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  affective  domain  is  even  greater.  The 
major  weaknesses  of  the  compensatory  evaluation  are:  (1) 
lack  of  comparable  groups  and  control  groups }   (2)  no 
planned  variation  in  programs;   (3)  lack  of  random 
selection  and/or  assignment  of  Ss  to  treatment  and  control 
groups;    (4) ' lack  of  clear-cut  criteria  for  inclusion  in 
the  program;   (5)  lack  of  clearly  specified  objectives;  and 
(6)  non-comparabl«  data.     Future  intervention  programs 
should  adhere  to'^  the  tenets  of  experimental  research. 
Residential  centers  are  recommended  to  remove 
di8advanta.ged  children  from  impoverished  environments  in 
infancy,    k  bibliography  is  provided. 
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558  Qlickmanf  Esther. 

Professional  Social  Work  With  Head  Start  Children. 
Children,  1968,  15(2):59-64. 
HS100131 

This  is  a  .reort  of  a  group  led  by  a  social  worker  for 
mothers  of  children  participating . in  Project  Head  Start. 
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559  Glickstein,'  Howard  A.  , 

Federal  Educational  Programs  and  Minority  Groups. 
Journal  of  Negro  Education,  1969,  38  (3) t303-3l4. 
HS100132 

This  is  a  discussion  of  Federal  educational  programs  for 
minority  groups  including  Head  Start*  Follow  Through, 
Title  I  and  Teacher  Corps.  ^ 
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560  Goldberg,  Herbert.  _  . 

The  Psychologist  in  Head  Start:  New  Aspects  of  the  Role., 
American  Psychologist,  1968,  23   (10),*  773-774.  . 

HS],O0ll3 

This  is  a  de46ription  of  the  experiences  of  a  psychological 
consultant  to  a  Head  Start  program  and  the  ichanges  in 
conventional  role  behavior  he  found  necessary  to  make  in 
order  to  function  effectively. 
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Follow  Through  in  Philadelphia.  /- 
32p.  *  / 

X9f 3 m  ED127016 

*This  report  discusses  Phil/i|;aelphia' s  Follow  Through 

grogram,  placing  the  project  in  its  historical  context, 
rowing  out  of  the  curriculum  reform  movement  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  as  well  as  Project  Head  Start  and  the 
war  on  Poverty,  the  Follow  Through  program  was  an  attempt  . 
to  maintain  and  reinforce  the  gains  made  by  low-income  ^ 
children  in  preschool  programs,  and  to  implement  on  a 
nationwide  scale  effective  exemplary  approaches  to  the 
education  and  developmert  of  young  children.  The 
Philadelphia  Follow  Through  program  began  in  1968  with 
1343  kindergarten  pupils  in  16  Philadelphia  schools. 
Seven  early  childhood  education  models  were  used.  Changes 
or  modifications  brought  about  by  the  program  (in  teacher 
aide  hiring  practices,  curriculum,  administrative  support 
areas,  professional  roles,  and  use  of  community  agencies 
and  resources)  are  discussed.     Parent  participation  and 
community  involvement  were  found  to  play  a  major  role  in 
all  aspscts  of  the  program.     Limitations  of  the  project 
are  discussed,  and  it  is  concluded  that  while  Follow 
Through  has  had  many  positive  effects,  there  are  still 
areas  in  need  of  improvement. 
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562  Goldberg,  Sydney  J. 

Working  With  Head  Start  Parents  in  Public  Schools:  A  Community 
Agency-School  Approach.       ^  . 
Adult  Leadership,  1969,  17 (8) : 344-346. 
HS100134 

This  article  describes  a  cooperative  venture  between  a 
Head  Start  center  parents'  group  and  a  community  agency  n 
developing  meaningful  parent  invc'vement  through  a  program 
of  parent  education. 
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Gpldner , 

Don 


Lawrence. 

*t  Give  Up  on  Compensatory  Educations  Just  Hake  It  Hore 
Relevant  to  individual  Needs. 
Urban  Education,  1973,  8  (3) : 311-331. 
HS200553 

Successful  compensatory  education  programs  offer 
individualization  of  instruction,  that  is,  a  separate 
structure  of  learning  activities  designed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  (determined  through  diagnosis)  of  a 
particular  student.     The  design  for  an  individualized 
experimental  compensatory  program,  developed  and  tested 
for  a  doctoral  dissertation,  is  described.  Jhe 
experimental  classes,  receiving  compensatory  periods  of 
arithmetic  or  language  arts,  showed  significant  gains  on 
testing.     Also  described  are  an  intensive  reading  program 
and  a  tutorial  program. 
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564  Goodson,  Barbara  Dillon;  Hess,  Robert  D. 

Stanford  University.  Stanford,  California. 

Parents  as  Teachers  of  Young  Children s  An  Evaluative  Review  of 
'  Some  Contemporary  Concepts  and  Programs. 

1975.  HS200135 

This  report  is  a  review  and  summary  of  findings  of 
preschool  programs  m  which  parents  have  a  central  role. 
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565  Goodstein,  H.  A.;  et  al. 

Connecticut  University.  Dept.  of  Edvcational  Psychology,  storrs, 
Connecticut.  \ 

The  Prediction  of  Elementary  School  Failure  Among  High  Risk 

Children.  \ 

1975.  ED108749  \ 

This  report  briefly  summarizes  the  educational  progress  of 
a  sample  of  children  who  took  part  in  one  of  the  earliest 
Head  Start  programs  (1966) •     The  report  addresses  the 
following  questions:     (1)  Was  participation  in  Head  Start 
a  factor  in  preventing  retention  in  grade  and/or  special 
class  placement?     (2)  Were  there  differences  between  Head 
Start  and  non^Head  start  children  on  achievement  measures 
upon  reaching  the  sixth  grade  level?     (3)  What  was  the 
efficiency  of  a  battery  of  psychoeducational  tests 
administered  at  the  beginning  of  first  grade  in  prediction 
of  academic  achievement  in  the  Sixth  9rade?    and  (4)  Did 
this  battery  of  tests  assist  in  the  discrimination  between 
children  who  progressed  normally  through  the  grades  and 
those  who  were  retained  or  placed  in  special  classes? 
Preschool  test  results  (from  children  exiting  Head  Start 
in  1966  and  their  non«-Head  start  counterparts)  were 
compared  to  the  results  of  the  Lorge-Thorndike 
intelligence  quotients  and  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test 
(NRT)    (for  the  same  children  in  the  sixth  grade) .  Results 
showed  that  a  significantly  smaller  percentage  of  Head 
Start  children  than  non«-Head  start  children  had  been 

? laced  in  special  education  classes  or  retained  in  grade; 
hough  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  academic 
achievement  at  the  sixth  grade  level.     Also  demonstrated 
was  the  possibility  of  predicting  a  high  percentage  of 
childk^en  who  will  fail  to  progress  as  expected  in 
elementary  schools;  the  KRT  provided  for  a  large 
percentage  of  this  potential  prediction. 
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566  Ooolsby,  Thomas  M. 

Culturally  Deprived  Head  Start  Subjects'  Reading  Readiness  After 
Training  in  Listening. 

Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities,  1968,  1  (10) :561-564. 
HS100136 

This  study  is  a  follow-up  of  reading  readiness  of 
non-reading  preschool  Head  Start  children  after  receiving 
three  types  of  training  in  listening. 
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567  Goolsby,  Thomas  H. ,  Jr. 

Listening  Achievement  in  Head  Start. 
Reading  Teacher,   1968,   21 (7) : 659-662 . 
HS100612 

Participants  in  Head  Start  were  the  subjects  of  an 
experiment  to  study  the  effects  of  oral  questioning  as  a 
method  of  training  non-reading  preschool  students.  A 
hypothesis  was  put  forth  that  those  children  receiving 
questions  following  oral  presentation  of  reading  passages 
would  show  higher  achievement.     Of  this  group  those  having 
knowledge  of  their  performance  would  show  the  highest 
performance  and  would  learn  faster.     The  data  collected 
indicate  trends  which  can  be  applied  to  reading  readiness 
in  Head  Start  programs. 
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568  Gordon,  Edmund  W. 

Remarks  on  the  Hax  Wolff  Report. 

1§68.  ED015030  '  , 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Wolfe  report  (six  months 
later)  are  noted.     Weaknesses  are  judged  to  be  that  Wolff 
did  not  control  variations  in  teacher  effectiveness, 
curriculum,  or  student  characteristics,     strengths  are  (1) 

?arent  interviews,    (2)  Assessment  of  Head  Start-Kindergarten 
ransition,   (3)  recognition  of  three  factors  as  interrelated 
-   (A)  percentage  of  Head  Start  children  in  class,   (B)  the 
kindergarten  teacher's  knowledge  of  Head  Start  attendance 
and  <C}   teacher  attitudes  toward  various  learning  styles, 
and  (4)   the  position  that  gains  can  even  out  if  primary 
school  experience  fails  to  develop  them. 
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569  Gordon ,  .George  ;  Hyman,  Irwin. 

The  Measurement  of  Perceptual-Motor  Abilities  of  Head  Start 
Children.  .  , 

Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1971,  8(l)t41-48. 
HS200137 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  battery  of 
perceptual  and  perceptual-motor  integrative  tasks  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  administration  to  young 
disadvantaged  children. 
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570    GordoHr  Ira  J. 

Developing  Parent  Power. 

In:  Grotbergr  Edlthr  ed.  Critical  Issues  In  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  1969. 

HS100822 

Parental  behaviors  or  factors  Influencing  both  cognitive 
and  emotional  development  of  children  can  be  included  In 
three  main  categories:    demographic  factors r 

?arental-*cognitlve  factors,  and  parental'-emotlonal 
actors*     A  number  of  variables  are  discussed,  such  as 
academic  guidance  by  parents,  direct  instruction  of  the 
child,  and  self-esteeem  of  the  mother.    Several  models  of 
deprivation  are  described.     Their  implications  for  parental 
involvement  are  discussed.     Research  on  the  process  of 
change  is  urged.     Developing  parent  power  requires  dealing 
with,  all  elements  of  the  problem:  ^.  the  family,  culture 
disparity ,  and  social  structure. 
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571    Gordon,  Ronnie;  et  al. 

New  York  University.  New  York.. 

Pilot  Study  of  the  Efficacy  of  Mainstreamlng-Integratlng 

Handicapped  Children.  Final  Report. 

2770. 

1978.'  ED165387 

The  report  documents  goals  and  activities  of  a  2-year 
project  to  study  the  effects  of  mainstreamlng  on  the 
preschool  child.     The  first  year  is  said  to  have  been 
concerned  with  the  development  of  an  observational  and 

^         codxn?  system  for  measuring  the  students*  interaction, 
while  the  second  involved  validation  of  the-  system.  - 
Detailed  data  on  student  patterns  resulting  from 
mainstreamed  placements  are  provided.     Results  of  parent 
attitude  questionnaires  and  interviews  are  discussed,  as 
are  results  from  23  Head  Start  staff  members.     Nearly  half 
the  document  is  composed  of  five  appendixes,  including 
o.bservational  and  coding  guidelines. 
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572     Gordon,  Sol. 

Evaluation  of  Project  Head  Start  Reading  Readiness  in  Issaquena 
and  Sharkey  Counties,  Mississippi,  Summer  1965.  Final  Report. 
28p. 

19d6.  ED014319 

*The  substance  of  this  final  report  on  the  Head  Start 
Project  of  1965  in  Kississippi  is  a  deep  concern  with  the 
effect  of  the  social  milieu  in  which  the  project  struggled 
rather  than  with  the  usual  variety  of  statlstlGs  and 
research  conclusions.     This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the- 
paucity  of  significant  results  and,  more  Importantly,  to 
the  shockingly  disruptive  character  of  the  social 
attitudes  in  the  area.     For  example,  although  the  head 
Start  staff  was  sufficiently  busy  recruiting  pupils  and 
preparing  lessons  and  classroom  racllltles,   it  became  also 
necessary  that  they  guard  these  facilities  from  vandalism 
\  and  arson.     Also,  the  staff  was  made  aware  of  the  threat 

to  Negro  parents  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs  if  their 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  program.     In  short  the 
general  white  attitude  was  uncooperative  and  hostile,  and 
the  Begro  attitude  was  fearful.     Nevertheless,  the 
reading-readiness  program  was  carried  through,  and  some 
results  were  obtained.     It  was  determined  that  both  the 
Allyn  and  Bacon  and  the  Ashton-Varner  methods  of  teaching 
reading  were  more  effective  than  the  phonetic  method. 
Also,  the  use  of  records  and  record  players,  distributed 
to  the  pupils'  homes,  was  very  successful  in  stimulating  a 
desire  to  learn. 
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573    6ott8«  Edward  Earl.  ^  .,»«.  < 

97^    wwtto^  Research.  Development,  Evaluation . 

In:  Frost.  Joe  L..  ed.  Revisiting  Early  Childhood  Education. 

Holt.  Rinehart  and  Winstoni  1973. _ 

HS200138 

After  providing  background  information  on  the  creation  and 
evaluation  of  Head  Start,  this  paper  discusses  the 
IJtlSStiSS  ?lsSl?i  from  the  Chiid*^Development  Evaluation 
Ind^Research  Centers  (CDERC)  for  the  years  1965-1969?  from 
the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation-Ohio  State 
univereitv  national  study;  and  from  the  Educational 
TSstiSgSerSice  (Its)   longitudinal  study  of  Head  Start, 
and  highlights  the  controversies  surrounding  these 
Studies?    Other  research  efforts  and  their  outcomes  are 
described.     Attention  is  directed  to  measurement 
development  activities  which  have  resulted  in  new 
iSs?rSmSSSs  that  are  better  suited  to  the  study  of  young 
children  from  poverty  bacKg'^ounds .     The  Head  Start  Test 
collection  of  Its  is  examined.     Other  ongoing  "search  and 
evaluation  with  cpmpensatorv  education  efforts  which  have 
come  into  existence  since  1964  are  mentioned. 
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'"'^  Greater  Los  Angeles  Community  Action  Agency.  Los  Angeles. 

Head'start/State  Preschool  Child  Development  Program  Annual 
E5Sluati5nReio?t  1972-73.  Part  2:  Evaluating  Ourselves. 

218P. 

Tt  was^thS^contentibn  of  the  Head  Start/State  Preschool 
ProS?lm  Of  ?heGreitSrLoi -Angeles  community  Action  Agency 
(glIcaa)  that  a  self-evaluation  would  not  be  workable  or 
effective  unless  it  was  a' joint  process  involving  delegate 
S|lS?is?aff:  parents  and  central  administration  staff  in 
all  Dhasefi.     Tne  first  Phase  of  the  self  evaluat4.on 
|riceS?iSvolJ2d  the  development  of  evaluation  instruments 
15°  all  cSmponents  of  the  Head  Start  Program.  Twelve 
separate  components  were  identified:  „(l[^Education,  (2) 
Bilingual,  Bicultural.  Education.    (3)  Health.    (4)  Social 
SerJicii.    (5)  Mental  Health,   (ei  Parent  Jnyoiyement.  77) 
facilities.    (8)  Career  Development.    (9)  Nutrition.  (10) 

vSliitee?!' (other  than  parents).   (11)  hi^f^JSn'^^^stLf 
Administration,  and  (12)  Central  Administration.  Staff 
dSSiSilted  by  delSiate  agencies  Participated  in  working 
committees  which  defined  the  performance  that  they 
considers  as  meeting  performance  standards  and  the 
pe?f5?Sance  that  they  considered  unacceptable.  After 
evaluation  instruments  were  developed,  steps  were  taken  to 
Set  the  evaluation  team  into  the  field.     Next  carof  tho 

h^iv-r.k  s5iisntss%sSu!Si.^^e^irjitron  1 5  ?ss4nt. 

%%\^\lVi%l  !Sst?§S2X?s?^lagrer?Sr  tSi^ISS! SltiSS  Results 
bJcSSponentV  and  Evaluation  Reports  for  Each  Component 
are  included. 
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0'        575    Oreen,  Evelyn  A. 

Jfi-ISSfna^eSiSSi^i^^U'-?*^?        language  Development  for  Children, 
mcfSJiSf^SS^JSL"®*?  Start  Programs  Beyond,  the  Ten  Month  Session? 
Dissertation  Ab,stracts  Internatianal ,  1978,  38  (7-A)  »  3996. 
,  HS200667  • 

Jfi!r.Siy22  ?'*®t,'*®5^il}®'*.'°  measure  the  effect  of  continued 
attendai.ce  in  Head  Start  classes  through  the  summer 
«!S!«2"i,*^'®f  an  initial  ten-months,  in  terms  of 
measurable  gains  in  language  development.     Four  major 
55f?««-®!!°  ^^^^  significant  differences  in 

fS?"fS-^?°'^?°  children  attending  Head  start  classes  for 

,  fn"nh22«o*'?i^2-F$F*'"*??!2^^«'    <2)  si,gnificant  differe.nces 
„    change  scores  for  children  attending  highly  structured 

.  SJSS^?'*"^-  classes  as  opposed  to  those  instructed  in- low 
?n«^»S'^®9  <3)  Significant  differences  in 

language  test  scores  observed  between  monolingual  and 
rfii?!!?*-'-  ov®"^  the  same  time  periods;  and  ^(4) 

SiS2^!iS*il?-?i''®SS"*'®®wi'?  language  change  scores  between 

girls.     The  subjects  were  members  of  six  Head 
Sf?fi«f;i?°®S?iiS  S^^S*'?  Pu^Jjic  schools,  one  class  with 
5iiiS'«KJiS?^^'*'^®2'  Mexican-American,  and  five  classes  with 
.^'^U?'^??;.   Summary  of  findings  significant  at  the  .05 
i?I?oiio>»  females  in  low  structured  classes  who 

attended  through  the  summer  were  found  to  have  higher 
change  scores  .than  those  who  did  not  attend.*  (2) 
Monolingual,  males  and  f  em.ales  in  highly  structured  classes 
Who  attended  through  the  summer  were  found  to  have  higher 

'  S^*"??  scores  than  those  who  did  not  attend.  ^  (3) 
?2!!2^i!??V*^  females  were  found  to  have  higher?  change  scores 
«IISS-5^^^2'!!?^  females,  both  those  who  at^erided  through  the 
•fo«2?L*?5  i?2S?  "oi-  Monolingual  males  and 

JfSSiS^ii"  highly  structured  classes  were  found  to  have 
higher  10-month  scores  than  those  in  low  structured  classes. 
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576    Green,  Ruth  Eass. 

University  of  Masssachase.tts . 

Relationship  Between  Rarenting  and  Teaching 
PrograSi!        Paraprof essi^onal  teacher-Aides  in  selected  Head  start 

Digsertation  Abstract?  International,  1981  ,  42  (3) : section  A, 

HS200846 

The  Head  Start  Program  was  to  provide  "on-the-job"  training 
for  the  paraprofessional  wor)ti,ng  in  the  preschool  program 
as  teacher-aide.     This  study  was  to  exainlne  the  " 

S£ff??i«??®®!v°'  ^0®^?  inservice  training  programs  in 
relation  to  the'  aides'  classroom  practices,  and  to 
determine  the  aides'  attitudes  regarding  Head  Start 
classroom  practices  which  conflict  with  their  parenting 
SSiiSf^:    Paraprofessional.  .staff   (16)   from  three  Head  Start 
•  Programs  in  Western  Massachusetts  participated.     "A  Survey 
of  opinions  Regarding  the  Bringing  Up  of  Children"    °  ' 
questionnaire  measured  attitudes  on  general  child  rearing 
practices,  discipline,  and  freedom  of  the  child.  Teachino 
SH^S.Ff®'®??"*'®^  determined  by  attitudes  toward 

"traditional/progressive"  educational  practices  and  a 
researcher  designed  interview  report,   ^Paraprof essional  and 
Teacher-Aide  Self  Report  Schedule."    All  (i5o%) 

SJiJSfrJin'^^fll^*^'*®!  were- traditional  in  their  views  toward 
education,  and  most   (71%)  nonauthoritarian  aides  were 
progressive.  .  Following  an  average  of  one  to  five  years  of 

°'w?^S  study  group  have  parenting  and 
^S^**'!?^!?!  attitudes  w4iich  parallel  Head  Start's  philosophy 
?S,.?5^^'*^E??'^i"'         teaching,     over  half  were  judged  as 
having  atti tudes  , toward  Parenting  and  teaching  which  are 
incongruent  with  the  goals  of  the  program.     These  data  were 
also  gathered  to  be  helpful  to  HeaS  Start  personnel  who 
develop  inservice  training  for  paraprofessional  staff. 
These  findings  suggest  that  inservice  traiaing  programs 
^i^iw^?^®  modified  in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs 

of  the^e  paraprofessional  staff. 
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^''^"AS'BxSSinStiSn^Sf  Head  Start  Teacher  and  T?acher  Aide 

Relationships  With  Implications  for  Supervision  and  Career 

Disse^lation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32  (3-A) :1224. 
HS200139 

The  study  investigated  teacher  aide  role  definition  and 
perfotmance  perceptions  plus  teacher  ai««^»tf;f^l™®ff 
and  satisfaction  in  role  performance- as  evaluated  by  55 
teachers  and  55  teacher  aides.     The  purpose  was  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  developing  a  selection  and 
placement  system. 
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*"^^''inBtitute*for' community  Studies.  Kansas  City,  Hissouri.  ^ 

Evaluation  Of  Early  Childhood  Education:  A  fiodel  Cities-Supported 
preschool  Program. 


276P. 
1971. 


A  Head  Start  Program  operating  in  Kansas  City  since  1965 
was  viewed  as  inadequate  because  •Qrollment  was  limited  to 
abcut  600  children  per  year.    The  Model  Cities  Agency  was 
determined  to  provide  a  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
children  An  the  Model  Cities  neighborhoods.    The  programs 
developed  were  differentiated  administratively  for  the 
purposes  of  this  evaluation  and  the  program  considered  a 
Single  entity  and  referred  to  as  Early  Childhood  ^ 
Education.    These  questions  were  developed  as  evaluation 
goals:    What  specific  educational  approaches  were 
provided? »  To  What  degree  do  the  children  grow  to  the 
stated  objectives? f  Do  these  programs  meet  the  emotional » 
social,  physical,  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  program's 
four-year-old  children?;  Do  these  children  grow  , 
dif f erently?f  Are  specified  goals  reached  as^anticlpated 
by  staff?*  What  program  differences  account  'or  student 

—   ^_  j_         ->arent  education 


try  with 
;  are  the 
program 

administratlon'eff ective?»  Are  children,  with  special 
problems  provided  assistance  in  achievement  of  program 
objectives?;  And  what  program  changes  should  be  made? 
Each  question  is  treated  in  succe88l,on  and  is  detailed. 
Summaries  giving  the  main  thrust  are  provided  after  each 
section. 
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579    6rig9fi,  Mildrttd  B.;  McFadden,  Joan  li. 

Tn«  Effectiveness  of  Consumer  and  Honemaklag  Education:  A  Review 


and  synthesis  of  Extant  Data. 
77P. 

1980.  ED211721  " 

t  Existing  data  are  reviewedandsynthestzed-that  speak  to 

 ...  vll^„£y^*^^  to^-wfrieft— consumer  ana  TToniemaking  educaton 

(C&HE)  programs  .at  secondary  and  presecondary  levels 
-   contribute  to  student  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior. 
Differences  in  program  design  tlrat  were  found  in  the 
research  literature  are  described  before* findings  about 
effectiveness  of  C6HE  ^rogr'&as  are  reported.  These^ 
findings  are  grouped  according  to  their -impact  on 
learner's  knowledge,  learner's  attitudes,  student 
perceptions  of  usefulness  .of  c&HE  courses,  and,  impact  on 
learner's  behavior'.    Findings  are  reported  that  sugges.t 
that  c&HE  programs  are  effective,  although  many  of  the 
studies  cited  tended  not  to  be  widely  generalizaole .  The 
second  part  of  this  report  discusses  research  design  for 
?*^i?F.®"?°^^^*"*8»  evaluation.     Some  alternatives  to 
traditional  experimental  research  designs  are  reviewed, 
including  naturalistic  inquiry,  modus  of  operandi, 
goal-free  evaluation,  regression  discontinuity  analysis, 
and  goal  attainment  scaling.    These  other  suggestions  for 
so^nd  research  designs  are  discussed:    avoidance  of  errors 
and  limitations,  establishment  of  test  instrument/ 
evaluation  measures  for  replication.    To  llHtstTate 
appropriate  and  and  *inapprbpriate  methodology  and 
assumptions,  mental  health.  Head  start,  and  employment  and 
training  programs  evaluation  research  studies  are 
summarized.    Some  research  in  progress  is  also  described. 
A  bibliography  is  amended. 
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580    orindheim.  Rose. 

A  Comparative  study  of  Head  start  Programs. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  31  (lO-A) : 3267 . 
HS200140 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  results  and 
effectiveness  of  a  task  oriented  Head  start  program  and  to 
compare  it  with  similar  children  who  experienced  a 

nurserV  type  Head  start  program  and  children 
who  did  not  participate  in  Head  start. 
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581  6ro88l,  John  A.;  et  al.  ^\  . 

The  Chapel  Hill  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Malnstreaming  HandivCapped 
Children  in  Region  IV  Head  Start.  "  \ 

1975.  HS200714  \ 

This  report  presents  the  findiiigs^pfjtHfe- -Chapel  Hill  study 
of  the  inpact  of  the  attitudes  of  Region  IV  Head  Start  V\ 

?er8onnel  on  the  mainstreaming  of  handicapped  children.  \ 
he  design  of  the  Region  IV  Training  Delivery  Network  is  \ 
described  in  terns  of  the  roles  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Project  \ 
^  (which  included  development  and  distribution  of  multimedia  \ 

traininj»  packages) ,  state  coordination  (including  the 
establishment  of  a  media  center),  specially  funded 
coordination  (including  recruitment  of  handicapped  children 
into  Head  Start  classrooms) ,  and  local  coordination 
(including  the  coordination  of  state  and  community 
resources).     The  methodology  used  to  study  the  regiona* 
training  effort  is  discussed,  and  results  are  presented  in 
the  following  areas:    needs  assessment,  resources  used  in 
training,  training/consultation  planned  and  provided  by  a 
local  agency,  and  training/consultation  planned  and 

Provided  by  a  specially  funded  agency,     summarized  among 
he  findings  is  that  the  number  one  priority  for  training 
expressed  by  regional  personnel  was  screening  and 
assessment}  that  only  one-&ixth  of  the  Head  Start  teachers 
r(ivSPonding  held  teaching  certificates;  that  teachers 
reported  they  liked  working  with  handicapped  children;  and 
that  personnel  found  the  training  to  be  practical  and 
helpful  for  serving  all  Head  Start  children. 
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582  Qrotberg,  Edith  H.  .,  ^        «  «  ' 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Washington,  D.C. 

Review  of  Research  1965  to  1969. 

58p. 

1969.  ED028308  ^  ^  ^ 

This  review  of  research  and  demonstration  projects 
includes  only  those  projects  supported  by  the  Research  and 
Evaluatibn  Office.     No  attempt  is  made  to  relate  these 
projects  or  their  finlings  to  j>rojects  supported  by  other 
agencies  or  institutions.     Further,  this  review  excludes 
all  national  evaluation  studies,  i.  e.,  those  studies 
utilizing  national  samples  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
evaluation  design.     They  are  reportetS  separately.  Since 
the  f^irst  research  and  demonstration  funding  during  the 
summer  of  1965,  the  categories  of  research  and 
demonstration  nave  tended  to  become  the  following:  (l) 
Sub-population  Characteristics;    (a)  Language,  (b) 
Cognitive,  Intellectual,  and  Achievement  Behavior,  (c) 
Social-emotional  Behavior  and  Self-Concept,  (2) 
Demonstration  Programs;   (3)  Teacher  characteristics,  (4) 
Parent  Participation,   (5)  Head  Start  and  the  Community, 
and  (6)  Follow-up. 
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583  Orotberg,  Edith,  ed.  *     i  - 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to  Disadvantaged  Children. 

Proceedings  of  six  Head  start  research  seminars  held  under  OEO 

Contract  4098.  520  p* 

1969 •  ED034088 

This  volume  contains  the  procedings  of  six  Head  Start 
,  research  seminars  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  from  June  11, 

1968  to  April  18,  1969.     The  subject  areas  for  each  seminar 
were  drawn  from  what  were  considered  to  be  the  most 
pressing  issues  in  early  childhood  education  research. 
These  were  (l)  motivation,    (2)  teacher  and  classroom 
manag<i»ment«   (3)  Head  Start  populations,   (4)  health  and  > 
nutrition  in  Aarly  childhood,    (5) « intervention  in  family 
life,  an'd  (6)  the  teacher, in  intervention  programs.  The 
people  who  participated  in  and,  prepared  papers  for  these 
seminars  were  selected  by  meAibers  of  the  Head  Start 
Advisory  Council  and  other  eminent  professionals,  and  were 
considered  to  be  **expert  authorities**  in  the  individual 
subject  areas.     The  emphasis  of  the  seminars  was  the 
improvement  of  educational  opportunity  for  the 
disadvantaged  child.     The  seminar  on  motivation,  for 
example,  stressed  such  poverty  problems  as  learns^d 
helplessness,  cooperation,  and  delay  of  gratif ioation .  The 
papers  in  this  volume  represent  the  final  drafts  after  they 
«y  had  been  exposed  to  careful  criticisms  and  suggestions  by 

those  who  heard  them.     A  brief  summary  of  the  thrust  of  the 
seminars  is  included  in  the  introduction. 
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584  Grotberg,  Edith  H. ,  ed.;  et  al. 

Office  of  Planning,  Research,  &  Evaluation/OEO.  Washington,  D.C. 
Designs  and  Proposal  for  Early  Childhood  Research:  A  New  Look: 
Preschool  Research  and  Preschool  Educational  Objectives;  A 
Critique  and  a  Proposals 

19?i.  ED053808 

Longitudinal  studies  to  clarify  and  validate  objectives 
and  standards  of  preschool  education  are  advocated.  Until 
the  result  of  bucn  research  is  available,  studies  of 
methods  and  processes  have  little  practical  or  theoretical 
use.     Preschool  goals  generally  agreed'  upon  by  American 
educators  are  the  promotion  of  the  child^&  emotional  and 
social  development ,  and  the  improvement  of  mental 

S recesses  and  skills.     Current  strategies  for  further 
efining  these  goals  include:     (l)   **bag  of  virt]ues" 
approach,  which  advocates  that  the  child  acquire  self 
confidence,   spontaneity,  curiosity,  self -d.^  scipline ,  and 
specific  aptitudes  and  skilli;    (2)  the  class  comparison 
strategy,  which  assumes  a  middle  class  superiority  in 
attitudes,  goals,  and  general  life  style;    (3)  the 
industrial  psychology  strategy,  *whlch  says  that  in  order 
to  make  it  in  the  system,  ohildren  must  meet  certain 
standard^  pf  language  and  skills,  even  though  they  are  not 
termed  **deprived**  in  te.rms  of  their  own  culture.  In 
contrast^  the  cognitive-developmental  approach,  which  is 
exemplified" by  Piagetian  stage  theory,  is  favored  and  is 
used  in  this  paper  to  arrive  at  a  strategy  for  the 
definition  of  education  objectives.     The  child  and  his 
develttpment ,  the  use  of  longitudinal  data,  and  some  recent 
research  demonstrating  relationships  between  Piagetian 
stages.^f  cognition  and  ego  stages  are  also  discussed. 
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Orotbargy  Edith  H.r  ed.  ..    w.     ^       «  « 

Offict  of 'Economic  Opportunity.  Washington,  D.C* 
D«y  Car*:  R««ourc«s  for  Decisions. 
494P* 

l97ll  ED050307  ' 

Tha  question  of  federal  day  pare  programs  on  a  mass  scale 
oriented  toward  influencing  family  life  is  discussed,  and  a 
number  of  issues  concerning  the  behavioral- and  social 
effects  of  such  a  system  are  raised.    This  document  is 
divided  into  six  parts.    Part  I  discusses  the  following: 
day-  care  settings— social,  cultural,  and  anthropological 
considerations.    This  part  examines  day  care  programs  in  • 
Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Israel.    It  expresses  t^e  need 
for  diversity  in  American  day  care  programs  and  concludes 
with  a  historical  background  of  day  care  in  America  up  to 
the  present.    Par*  II  presents  an  overview  or  child 
development  and  day  care  programs,  examines  the  social  and 
emotional  development  of  young  Children,  cognitive  and 
language  development  in  day  care  programs,  principles  of 
behavior  acquisition  an4  modification,  the  roles  of 
motivation  in  learning,  and  behavior  technology  applied  to 
day  care.    Part  III  covers  adult-child  interaction  and 
personalizedlday  'care,  parent  involvement  in  early 
education,  and  parent  trainings  programs  and  community 
Anvolvetoent  in  daycare.    Part  IV  discusses  program  ^ 
supports  and  explores  such  areas  as  health  support  in  day 
,  care,  the  relation  of  malnutrition  to  early  development, 
and  social  work  and  supplementary  services.    Part  V  cover* 
staff  training  and  delivery  systems,  arid  Part  VI  concludes 
•  With  an  evaluation- of  piresent  day  care  centers. 

■» 
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Paper'^presented  at  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Mew 
,  Orleans,  September  '3,  1974. 
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This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
\  involved  in  evaluating  social  programs/Such  as  Head  Start., 
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588  Gfotberg,  Edith  H. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Elementary  and. Early  Childhood  Education. 
The  Federal  Role  in  Parenting^r- 
•  16P. 

1980.  ED196514  « 

This  symposium  paper  discusses  ways  the  federal  government 
is  and  has  been  involved  in  parenting  since  the  foundation 
of  the  nation.     Included  in  this  discussion  are  the 
federal  role  in  funding  research  related  to  famJ,lie8  and 

Barenting;-  family  research  conducted  by.  the  Departjnent  of 
ealth,  Education  and  Welfare  (DHEW) 7  the  National 
Institute  of  Education's   (NIE)  conference  on  Parents  as 
Educators;  the  effect  of  the  Head' Start  program  on 
families;  the  historical  involvement  of  the  federal 
government  in  protecting  the  rights  of  parents  to  rear 
theit  children;  public  policy  and  parentitig;  and  pending 
legislartion  affecting  parenting.     A  detailed  description 
of  the  Child  Care  Bill   (1979)^  is  also  presented.  , 
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589  Outhrle,  P.  D.;  Horne,  Eleanor  V. 

Educatlpnal  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Measures  of  infant  Development:  A^n  Annotated  Bibliography. 
24p. 

1971.         .  ED058326 

Annotations  of  tests  measuring  motor  development ,  cognitive 
growth,  Intelligence ,  m«ntal  health ,  social  maturity,  and 
concept  attainment  in  infants  from  birth  to  24  months  of 
age  are  presented.     InforAatJion  is  given  concerning  test 
purpose;  Intended  groups;  te^t  subdivisions  or  testc^d 
skills ,  behaviors,  or  competencies;  administration; 
scoring;  interpretation;  and  standardization • 

Index  codes  82     2  21  16 
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590  Guthrie,  P.  D.;  Home,  Eleanor,  V.  | 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
School  Readiness  Measures*:  An  An^^otated  Bibliography. 

19^1 .  ED056083  ! 

\    Brief  annotations  of  currently  available  jeneral  school 
^'-^  \    readiness  measures  are  presented.     The  annotation  provides 

information  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  test;  the  groups  - 
for  which  it  is  intended;  test  subdivisions  or  tested 
^  skills,  behaviors,  or  competencies;  administration; 
scoring;  interpretation;  and  standardization .  An 
alphabetical  listing  of  th^  instruments  whlcn  indicates  the 
ages  for  which  each  is  suitable  is  also  Included. 
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591  Guthrie,  P.  D»j  et  al.  ^  ..^  , 

Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton,  Ntfw  Jersey. 
Measures  of  Social  Skills:  An  Annotated  Bibliography. 

19^1.  '  BD056085  • ^  ..w 

Brief  annotations  of  instruments  concerned  with  .a  variety 

.of  social  skills- measures  Appropriate  for  use  with  children 
from  the  preschool  level  through  the  third  grade  are 
provided.     Included  are  tests  designed  to  measure  social 
competency,  interpersonal  competency,  social  maturity, 
social  sensitivity ,; and  attitudes,  toward  others.  The 

rannotation  provides  informatioij  concerning  the  purpose  of 
the  test!  the  groups  for  which  ^tis  intended;  test 
subdivisions  or  tested  skills;  behaviors  or  competencies; 
administration;  scoring;  intctrpretation;  and 

.standardisation.     An  age  table  is  also  provided  which  lists 
the  tests  alphabetically,   indicates  the  ages  for  which  each 
instrument  is  considered  suitable,  and  gives  the  page  on 
which  each  annotation  appears. 
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592  Gutierrez,  Arturo. 

Analysis  and  Comparison  of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Education 
Papers  and  Head  Start  Research.  ^.      v  » 

Dissertation  Abstracts  Internft tional,  1973,  33  (9-A):4902. 
HS200143 

This  report  looks  at  the  genesis  and  political 
•   «  development  of  Head  Start.     The  task  force  reports  on 

education  and  the  research  findings  on  Head  Start. 
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593  Hackf  Cecilia. 

The  Effect  of  Individually  Teacher-Administrated  Diagnostic  Tests 
and  Test-Based  Guidance  Upon  Head  Start  Pupils'  School  Readiness. 
Dissertation  Absracts  International;  1973,  33  (7-A) : 3436. 

HS200144  ^  ^. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  effect  of 
three  different  teacher  administered  language  and 
perceptual-motor  diagnostic  tests  and  the  use  of  . 
^  information  collected  from  these  tests  as  a  basis  for 

I  individualizing  curriculum  activities. 
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594  Haggerty,  Robert  J.   .    '  '  ' 

Research  Issues  in  Child  I^ealth  II:  Some  Hedi?al  and  Ebcnomic 
issues .  V  >  .       ^  ^ 

In:  Grotberg-,  Edith.*  ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  1969. 

HS10082S 

An  argument  is  presented  for  using  Head  Start  as  the  basis 
for  developing  a  program  of  delivery  of  comprehensive 
health  care  to  all  children  and.  for  establishing  minimum 
quality  and  quantity  standards  throughout  the  nation.  An 
economic  flow  type  model  of  M  community  health  system  is 
described.     The  model  balances  patient  needs,  demands, 
resources*,  and  services  offered  vith  utilization  of  health 
services.     Controlled  experiments  could  be  performed  within 
Head  Start  to  answer  questions  about  manpower  innovatiohs, 
medical  needs,   screening  'tests,  health  attitudes, 
prevalence  data,  and  costs. 
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595  Rall«nan»  Daniel  P.j  et  al. 

Factorial  Compdsltlon  of  the  Short  Form  of  the  Stanf ord-Binet  With 
Culturally  Disadvantaged  Head  start  Children. 
Paychological  Reports,  1973,  32  (3) tl048-l050. 
HS20014S 

Thl's  study  reports  a  factor  analysis  of  the  1960  revision 
of  the  Stahford-Binet ,  administered  to  363  children  (ages 
, 3-5  years)  who  were  culturally  disadvantaged. 

Index  codes    2  24  82 

596  Hallett,  Elisabeth  Gillette. 

Edinboro  State  College.  Edlnboro,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Study  of  the  Educational  Development  of  Former  Randolph-East 

Mead  Head  Start  Students.    (Dissertation) . 


49p. 
1972. 


HS200879 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  scholastic  su 
of  culturally  disadvantaged  students  attending  Head  Start  as 
corresponding  control  group.    Four  hypotheses  were  developed 
readiness  test  scores  of  Head  start  alumni  will  not  differ  f 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  not  attending?   (2)  achie>re^^ 
of  culturally  disadvantaged  students  who  have  attended  Head 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  culturally  disadvantaged- 
attending!   (3)  school  readiness  test  scores  of  one  Head  star 


differ  significantly  from  school  readiness  test  Scores  of  ot 
same  program;  and  (4)  achievement  test  scores  of  students  wh 
one  class  in  a  Head  Start  program  will  not  differ  slgnlflcan 


achievement  test  scores  of  students  who  have  attended  anothe 
same  program,  instruments  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  were 
Test,  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  the  Otls-Lennon  T 
Ability,  California  Test  of  Mental  Haturlty,  and  the  Iowa  Ba 
Test.  No  Significant  differences  existed  between  the  mean  s 
Experimental  Group  and  Control  Group/ A.  The  significant  dlf 
exist  between  Control  Group  B  and  the  Experimental  Group  did 
hypotheses. 
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597    Hambldge,  K. 

Zinc  Nutrition  of  Preschool  Children  in  the  Denver  Head  Start 
Program. 

American  Journal  of  Cliniral  Nutrition,  1976,  29  (7) : 734-738. 
HS200146 

This  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  zinc  nutritional 
status  of  74  low-income  preschool  children  enrolled  in  the 
Denver  Head  start  program. 
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598    Hambidge,  K.  X.;  Hertz,  W.  .  „      ,  ^ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Beltsville,  Haryland. 
Human  Requirement  for  Zinc:  Effect  of  Zinc  Supplements  in  Head 
Start  Children. 
>  ,  HS200690 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effect  of 
dietary  zinc  supplementation  m  Head  start  children. 
Seventy-four  (74)  children  from  the  Head  start  program, 
aged  3-5  vere  selected  on  the  basis  of  impaired  growth 
rate.    Their  diets  were  supplemented  either  by  a  placebo  or 
by  Zinc  sulfate.    The  effect  of  supplementation  was 
followed  by  measurement  of  zinc  levels  in  hair,  serum,  and 
anthropometric  measurements.    After  one  year  of  additional 
supplementation,  the  double-blind  code  was  broken  and 
results  evaluated.    Eighty-five  (85)  pre-school  children 
(39  girls,  46  boys)  who  wore  enrolled  in  the  Denver  Head 
Start  program  were  included  in  this  double-blind  study. 
One  half  of  the  children  were  given  a  daily  zinc  supplement 
Of  14  mg.  Zinc  as  zinc  sulfate  in  5  ml.  of  cherry  flavored 
syrup.    The  remaining  children  recieved  5  ml.  of  the  same 


syrup  without  added  zinc.    The  mean  daily  height  increment 

for  the  Zinc  supplemented  children  during  the  first  six  

months  of  the  study  was  0.203, mm. /day  compared  with  0.185 


mm. /day  for  the  controls.    Comparison  of  the  male  pairs 
revealed  a  significantly  greater  daily  height  increment^ for 
the  zinc  supplemented  children  compared  with  the  controls. 
These  differences,  however,  were  no  longer  present  at  9  and 
12  inont»hs.     There  were  no  significant  differences  between 
test  and  control  children  with  respect  to  chariaes  in 
appetite  (food  intake)  or  hair  zinc  concentrations. 
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699    Handler,  Ellen.  „  ^  .  „         ^  _ 

Organizational  Factors  and  Educational  Outcome:  A  Comparison  of 
\  Two  Types  of  Preschool  Prqgrams. 

\  Education  and  Urban  Societr»  19T2,  4t441-458. 

HS200147 

This  Study  compares  the  educational  effects  of  two  types 
of  preschool  institutions.     One  of  these  is  a  Head  Start 
center,  a  planned  educational  program.    The  other  is  a 
\  custodial  program  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

Index  codes     1  12  13  82 
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Handwrltlngi  Exploration  of  Handwriting  Skills  With  Head  Start 
Children. 
16p. 

1966.  ED011586 

Recommendations  are  given  for  starting  children  on 
learning  handwriting  skills.    From  observations  made  of 
some  5-year-old  children  in  Project  Head  Start,  the  author 
developed  the  described  procedures  **to  get  children 
writing  legibly  but  not  necessarily  beautifully  as  soon 
as  possible."    Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  were  (l) 
best  size  of  letters  for  children  to  maKe  when  starting  to 
write,   (2)  teaching  children  not  to  start -letters  from  the 
bottom  of  the  writing  space  which  causes  some  letters  to 
be  inverted  such  as  ^M"  for  **W",   (3)  use  of  finger  tracing 
of  letters  to  help  children  learn  better  forms  and  rhythm 
in  letter  formation,   (4)  a  6-day  sequence  for  teaching 
letter  formation,   (5)  a  method  for  evaluating  handwriting 
progress,   (6)  techniques  for  identifying  the  left-  or 
:d.  v;  right-handed  child,  and  (7)  samples  of  lessons,  games,  and 

activities  that  could  be  used  in  the  first  week  of 
handwriting  instruction.    This  material  was  developed  as 
part  of  "Project  Literacy,"  a  basic  research  and 
curriculum-development  program  in  areas  of  education 
relevant  to  the  acquisition  of  literacy  skills. 

Index  codes    1  13  22  23  81 

Haney,  Walt. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

601    Harding,  John. 

New  York  State  University.  College  of  Home  Economics.  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

A  Comparative  study  of  Various  Project  Head  Start  Programs. 
40P. 

1966.  ED019987 

A  full-day,  year-long,  experimental  nursery  school  program 

lilC        "  ^ 


for  poor  children  from  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  area  was 
conducted  to  obtain  information  on  the  operation  of  this 
type  of  preschool  experience  for  three-  and  four-year-old 
children  o^f  poor  families  anis  to  determine  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  program  on  the  children.    The  children  were 
tested  with^the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  and  the 
Stanf or^d-Bin«t  in  October  of  1965  and  in  April  of  1966. 


The  results  showed  a  significant  increase  in  the  IQ  scores 
of  the  children  between  the  two  testing  periods.  A 
follow-up  studyv.  on  74  of  the  77  Head  start  children  was 
done  during  thei>r  kindergarten  year*.  During  the  second  and. 
seventh  week  of  reach  of  the  three  summer  programs,  tj^e 
children  were  test^  for  cognitive  and  social  development. 
It  was  determined  tiiat  cognitive  development  did  not 
significantly  change  Nfor  children  in  any  of  the  groups  but 
social  development  improved  slightly.  The  children  in  the 
follow-up  study  were  telfrted  twice  during  their  kindergarten 
year.  Also,  a  control  group  of  67  non-Head  start  children 
in  kindergarten  were  so  te¥ted.  Both  groups  demonstrated 
significant  increased  in  10, '^ut  there  was  no  difference 
found  between  the  scores  of  tite  Head  Start  and  non-Head 
Start  children^  The  mothers  of  the  Head  Start  children  in 
both  groups  were  interviewed  to  o&tain  their  opinions  of  the 
programs  in  which  their  children  participated.  Their 
opinions  about  Head  Start  were  generally  enthusiastic  and 
positive.  It  was  concluded  that  the  success  of  these  Head 
Start  programs  could  be  measured  more  in  terms  of  pupil 
enjoyment  and  parental  satsifaction  than  cognitive 
development. 

Index  codes     1  15  16  17  24  83 
Hardy,  Roy. 
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602    Haring,  NorriSf  0.;  «t  al. 

Accelerating  Appropriate  Behaviors  of  Children  in  a  Head  Start 
Program. 

Exceptional  Children,  1969.  35  (10)  : 773-786. 
HS10014e 

A  demonstration  classroom  in  a  Head  start  center  for 
children  demonstrating  severe  social,  emotional  and/or 
language  deficits  is  described.    Twelve  Head  Start 
children,  referred  because  of  inappropriate  social 
behavior,  received  language  and  social  discrimination 
activities.    Behavior  modification  procedures  were 
utilized  and  introduced  to  the  regular  Head  Start  teachers. 
The  demonstration  class  teaching  staff  worked  with  the 
Head  start  teachers  when  the  children  returned  to  their 
home  class  and  throughout  a  follow-up  period.' 

Index' codes    1     8  13  82 


'603    Earned,  Barbara. 

RelationsRips  Among  the  Federally  Sponsored  Nursery  schools  of  the 
1930 *s,  tile  Federally  Sponsored  Day  Care  Program  of  the  1940 's  and 
Project  Head  Start. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  29 (7-A) i 2101 . 
HS100149 

In  this  study  three  federally  sponsored  programs  for 
preschool  chidren  are  examined  with  the  intent  of 
identifying  any  relationships  among  their  purposes,  node 
of  implementation,  scope  and  results. 

Index  codes    1  12  20  83 


604    Harris,  Carolyn  c;  Schnelle,  Barbara  E. 

Dayton  Board  of  Education  Head  start  Program.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Head  S,tart  Children  -  Kindergarten  Readiness. 

2p. 

1981.  HS200913 

'in  1979,  the  Dayton  Board  of  Education  was  made  a  delegate 
agent  fcr  the  delivery  of  pre-school  experience  for  360 
Head, Start  children  in  Dayton,  Ohio.     Each  child  was 
assessed  with  the  Bettye  Caldwell  Pre-School  Inventory  in 
September  of  each  school  year.    They  were  given  a  post-test 
at  the  end  of  each  year  in  Hay.  The  high  scores  recorded 
for  children  completing  two  years  of  the  program  in  1980 
and  1981  indicated  reasons  for  further  study. 
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60S    Harris,  Elizabeth;  Stith,  Harjorie. 


Kansas  State  University.  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Opinions  and  Attitudes  of  Head  Start  Trainees  Toward  Poverty  and 
Prejudice. 


The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  opinions  and 
attitudes  of  selected  Head  Start  trainees  toward  poverty, 
prejudice  and  disadvantaged  families,  and  whether 
attitudes  differed  among  trainees.    The  62  subjects  were 
trainees  (ranging  in  age  from  19  to  69  years)  who  attended 
one  of  three  8-veelc  training  sessions  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Family  and  Child  Development  at  Kansas  State 
University  in  1966*    Data  sources  were  an  information 
checklist,  and  attitude  scale,  and  opinions  expressed  in 
an  essay  and  in  informal  group  discussions. '^Study 
findings  showed  that  the  Head  Start  trainees*  opinions 
about  poverty,  prejudice  and  disadvantaged  families  varied 
widely.    Race,  education  and  occupation  appeared  to  be  the 
most  important  indicators  of  these  opinions  and 
attitudes.    This  study  points  out  the  need  for  training 
staff  personnel  to  understand  and  accept  opinions  and 
attitudes  of  trainees  who  participate  in  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.     In  order 
to  effectively  teach,  the  training  personnel  need  to  help 
trainees  start  where  they  are  in  the  learning  process. 


Hartford  City  Board  of  Education.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Child  DiBvelopment  -  Headstart  Program. 

13p. 

1973.  ED066365 

*The  Child  Development-Head  Start  program  of  Hartford  is 
described.     Included  is  a  statement  of  needs,  program 
objectives,  a  description  of  the  components  (sites)  ,  and 
the  evaluation  plan.    This  Head  Start  program  has  special 
provisions  for  Spanish  bilingual  as  well  as  handicapped 
Children.     Parent  involvement  is  stressed.    Results  of  the 
evaluation  indicated  gains  in  language  development  for  the 
children  in  the  program  lasting  through  the  end  of 
kindergarten.     Information  gained  from  the  parent 
questionnaire  indicated  that  most  parents  had  visited 
their  child's  school  and/or  worked  with  the  teacher. 

Index  codes     1  23  83 
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Hartford  Public  Schools.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Hartford  Koves  Aheadi  An  Evaluative  Re'port.  Headstart  ChlKl 

Development  1973-1974. 

36P. 

1974.  ED105972 

-   This  evaluative  report  of  a  Head  Start  program  dlscusEes 

Sains  m  academic  achleve^ment  and  social  development  c>f 
46  preschool  qhlldren  as  measured  by  standardized  teets, 
parent  questionnaires,  and  staff  surveys.    A  pre-  and 
post-admlnistratlon  of  the  PeaDody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
(PPVT)  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  measurement  of  student 
gams  (both  an  English  and  Spanish  version  were 
administered) .    A  parent  questionnaire  and  staff  survey 
focused  ont     (1)  the  mam  target  areas  of  pupil  changes 
(conceptual  and  verbal  skills,  emotional  and  social 
development) ;  and  (2)  the  degree  of  parent  involvement  in 
the  program.    Based  on  the  information  collected  and 
analyzed,  the  Evaluation  shows  that  the  program  has 
substantially  met  its  stated  goals:     significant  ti'ains 
were  made  in  language  development  and  parents  and  staff 
members  were  highly  supportive  of  the  program.  An 
independent,  on-going  longitudinal  study  of  the  program 
collaborates  the  results  of  this  evaluative  report  and  is 
contained  in.  the  appendix. 

In^lex  codes     1  15  21  25  63 

608    Harvey,  O.  J.f  et  al.  ^  «...        «  ,^ 

Colorado  University.  Extension  Division.  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Teachers'  Beliefs,  Classroom  Atmosphere  and  Stttdent  Behavior. 
Final  Report. 
74P. 

1967.  ED01824»''^ 

*Thl8  final  report  '-onslsts  of  3  sections*     Its  concern  is 
with  the  interaction  of  home  and  classroom  environments  on 
the  achievement  of  lower  socioeconomic  level  children  wlio 
attended  or  were  eligible  to  attend  the  1965  Colorado  Haad 
start  Program.    Section  1  replicates  and  elaborates  a  study 
on  the  existence  of  concrete  and  abstract  belief  systems  in 
teachers  and  on  how  such  belief  systems  effect  classroom 
atmosphere.    The  same  elements  were  investigated  in  this 
study  m  addition  to  the  primary  objective  of  observing  the 
effect  of  the  2  belief  systems  on  student  performance.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  greater  the  abstractness  of  the 
teacher's  belief  system,  the  greater  would  be  her 
resourcefulness,  the  less  her  dlct&to'rlalness  and 
punltlveness ,  and  the  better  the  academic  performance  ofthe 
pupils  was  demonstrated,     section  2  is  a  family  survey  used 
to  determine  family  attitudes  and  values  which  ere  then 
analvzed  to  see  if  and  how  such  attitudes  related  to  the 
chll&'s  performance  in  Head  Start  and  in  public  school. 
Section  3  presents  the  children's  performance  scores 
obtralned  during  their  attendance  in  public  school  at  the 
rlmary  level.     The  test  materials  were  movie  films  of  13 
rlef  situations  relevant  to  some  aspect  of  the  child's 
ehavlor  and  on  which  he  has  asked  to  comment.    The  scores 
.f  these  tests  were  then  combined  with  the  infornation  from 
sections  1  and  2  to  show  the  results  of  the  intetactlon  of 
the  3  variables  of  teacher,  pupil,  ahd  parent  on  pupil 
performance. 
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609    Haupt,  H.f  Potter,  F.  '  ' 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare^^  Washington,  D.C. 
Head. start  Program  and  Cost  Data  Analysis. 
HS200689 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  analyze  data 

?rovided  by  the  Head  start  Program  Information  Report  (PIR) 
o  determine  what  relationships,  if  any,  exist  between 

grogram  quality,  characteristics  and  cost  among  local  Head 
tart  grantees.^  The  data  analysis  will  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  and  uniform  description  of  local  programs  so 
that  meaningful  comparisons  can  be  made  for  policy  and 
programmatic  decision  making.     In  addition,  since  there  are 
analytic  questions  which  cannot  be  addressed  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  PiR  data  base.,  it  is  also  the  puirpose  of  this 
project  to  explore  other  secondary  data  bases  to  determine  . 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  needed  infoifmation  is 
available  f"om  other  standardized  Head  start  reports  (e.a«, 
annual  audi,  reports,  iBelf  assessments  by  local  grantees; 
for  analyzing  particular  program  and  cost  variables  related 
to  quality  programs,  and  how  such  information  can  be 
systematically  and  periodically  linked  with ^he  data 
^    provided  through  the  PIR«.  The  analysis  vlirTlnclude  the 
universe  of  Head  Start  programs  covering  a  national  network 
of  over  1,200  public  and  private  non-profit  organizations. 
.The  final  report  will  include  recdmmendatlons  for  improving 
the  PIR  data  base  format,  statistical  analyses  of  cost 
variables  among  programs  and  other  technical  policy/program 
issues. 


610 
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Hawaii  University.     College  of  Education.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Head  Start  ^Evaluatloi}  and  Research  Centert  Annual  Report,  1966-67 

186p. 

HS100444 

•The  development  of  verbal  abilities  in  Head  Start 
children;  the  exploration  of  motivation  to  achieve  in 
preschool  children;  comparison  of  families  of  children 
enrolled  and  not  enrolled  in  Head  Start;  and  th6  impact  of 
'  the  family  as  a  primary  group  upon  the  child  in  a  Head 
Start  preschool  are  the  subjects  covered  in  this  study 
conducted  by  ^he  University  of  Hawaii's  Evaluation  and 
Research  Center  for  Project  Head  Start.     The  appendices 
contain  tabular  data  on  the  Head  Start  evaltatlon;  data  on 
individual  items  of  the  observer  rating  form  for  teachers 
and  aides;  outline,   forms,  and  other  material  related  to 
the  Beginning  Language  Program;  testing  format  for 
instrument  measuring  motivation  to  achieve  in  preschool 
children;  survey  form  and  responses  for  families  of 
children  eligible  for  Head  Start  classes;  and  data  on 
families  of  Head  Start  and  private  preschool  children, 
with  related  form^. 
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Hawaii  Unijj^  Educational  Research  and  Development  Center. 

PrSlininary  Evaluation  of  A  Language  Curriculum  for  Preschool 

Children.  Pinal  Report.  ' 

23P. 

19d7  BD021618 

'During  the  eummer  of  1067,  a  ,1-week  training  program  was 
conducted  at  the  University  oiL'Hawaii  in  which  seven 
teachers  and  six  aides  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
Bereiter-Engelmann  teaching  strategy  for  language 
programs.    The  BereiterWBngelmann  approach  involves 
concentration  upon  the  development  of  language  skills  and 
facility  With  basic  aentence  usage.    The  teachers  who 
participated  In  the  aumier  training  program  were  each  then 
assigned  a  summer  Head  Start  class.    The  49  experimental 
pupils  were  administered  an  experimental  language 
curriculum.     A  control  group  of  20  children  received  a 
more  extensive  but  less  intensive  Bereiter-Engelmann 
language  curriculum.    A  group  of  ana.Tog  tasks  was 
developed  to  complement  the  basic  learning  tasks  of  the 
experimental  program.    The  analog  tasks,  as  distinguished 
from  the  basic  tasks,  invplved  only  nonverbal  responses. 
The,  pupils  of  both  conditions  were  administered  the  school 
readiness  tasks  as  posttests.    The  results  showed  that  on 
most  tas-ks  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
erformance  of  the  experimental  and  control  groups, 
rincipal  Author:    Dorothy  C.  Adkins. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Educational  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Development  of  a  Preschool  Language-Oriented  curriculum  With  a 
structured  Parent  Educatiojn  Program.  Final  Report. 

1968.  ED028845      *  '  .     ^     ^  /,x 

The  objectives  of  this  projelct  were  to  test  (1)  a 
structured  language-oriented  curriculumf  used  for  an 
academic  year  in  Hawaiian  Head  start  classes,  and  (2)  a 
parent  education  program.     Teachers  in    eight  experimental 
Classes  used  semistructured  language-strengthening 
activities  along  with  structinred  lessons  and.  were,  guided 
by  supervisors.    Eight  control  classes  used  other  methods 
of  language  instruction.    Audio  and  video  tapes  stimulated 
periodic  teacher  discussions,  which  led  to  continual 
revisions  of  the  program.    The  parent  program  taught 

$arents  to  work       aides  through  staff-parent  meetings, 
he  Illinois  Tef    of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  the- 
Peabodv  Picture    ocabulary  Test,  and  the  School  Readiness 
Tasks  were  used  as  pretests  and  posttests.    Although  the 
test  r«asults  did  not  *show  impressive  relationships,  the 
enthusiastic  reports  by  teachers  and  parents  regarding  the 
increased  verbal  ability  of  the  children  indicated  a  lack 
of  appropriate  instruments  to  measure,  verbal  communication 
skills.    A  curriculum  outline  is  included. 
Principal  Author:    Dorothy  C.  Adkins. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Educational  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Measurement  of  Motivation  to  Achieve  in  Preschool  Children.  Final 

Report.  A 

37p.  '  ' 

1968*  ED021617 

A  previous  study  was  successful  in  designing  an  instrument 
'  to  measure  motivation  which  can  be  used  with  preschool 
children.     The  purpose  of  the  present  research  was   (1)  to 
develop  further  the  new  instrument  by  giving  it  an  initial 
trial  on  a  substantial  number  of  subjects,   (2)  to  select 
arid  revise  the  test  items  on  the  basis  of  item  analysis, 
and   (3)  to  identify  the  factorial  structure  underlying  the 

JreschooL  children's  responses.     This  study  was  conducted 
n  Hawaii  and  involved  4-  and  5-year-old  children.  Of 
the  182  subjects,  114  attended  Head  Start  classes  and  68 
attended  private  preschools.     The  test  instrument 
consisted  of  200  items,  ciach  composed  of  a  pair  of  figures 
and  a  short*  situational  setting.     The  two  figures  m  the. 
item  represented  different  responses  to  the  situation. 
The  child  was  told  the  situation  and  asked  to  choose  the 
response  he  would  make.     Each  response  had  a  different 
motivational  overtone.     Thus,  an  evaluation  of  all  of  the  . 
child ' 8  -responses  provided  an  indication  of  his 
motivational  structure.     The  item  analysis  of  the  data  led 
*    *  to  the  elimination  of  100  unnecessary  items.  The 

factorial  structure  was  tentatively  mapped,  and  data  will 
be  gathered  to  explore  the  validity  of  the  instrument. 
Research  is  being  planned  to  use  this  instrument  to  teach 
motivation  to  preschoolers. 
Principal  Author:     Dorothy  C.  Adklns. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Educational  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Honolulu ,  Hawaii . 

Ui|e  of  Non-ProJesslonal  Personnel  for  Realth  Screening  of  Head 

Start  Children.  Final  Report. 

29p. 

19d8.  EDO 2 97 02  * 

*Thl8  Study  investlgaied  the  extent  to  which  trained 
nonprofessional  personnel  under  nursing  supervision  could 
effectively  conduct  health  screening  of  Head  Start 
children.     Results  of  screening  by  nonprofessionals  were 
compared  with  results  of  the  traditional  pediatric 
examinations.     The  nonprofessionals'  w^re  trained  by  a 

fediatrlcian  and  a  psychologist  and  used  the  following 
nstruments  to  facilitate  screenlngt     parent  interviews, 
physical  observation  forms,  a  revised' Denver  Developmental 
Screening  Test,  the  Ammons  Quick  Test,  and  a  revised 
Willoughby-Haggerty  Behavior  Rating  'Scale.     There  was  a 
positive  correlation  between  the  results  of  pediatric 
examinations  and  those  of  the  nonprofessionals.  Their 
referrals  for  intellectual  and  developmental  problems  also 
reflected  a  low  but  positive  correlation  with  those  of 
psychologists.     The  correlation  between  pediatricians*  and 
psychologists'  referrals  was  even  lower.     These  results 
suggest  that  with  more  training,  nonprofessionals  could  be 
useful  in  health  screening  under  proper  supervision  and 
thus  provide  a  valuable  service  to  areas  snort  of  medical 
and  nursing  personnel. 
Principal  Author:     Angle  Connor. 
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Hawaii  University.  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  «  , 

Evaluation  of  an  Interdisciplinary  Approach  to  Prevention  of  Early 
School  Failure.  Follow-Up  Study,  Final  Report. 
Sip. 

1968.  BD031295 


616 


;iSiE' 

Porty-two'preschool  children  participated  in  this  2-year 
Head  Start  research  project  conducted  at  the  university  of 
Hawaii.    The  objectives  of  the  overall  project  were  (l)  to 
focus  interest  on  the  need  for  early  intervention  with 
poorly-functioning  preschool  children  with  the  intent  to 
offer  services  of  a  preventive  rather  than  remedial 
function}   (2)  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  and  value  of  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  diagnosis  and  educational 
planning*  and  (3)  to  serve  as  a  training  function  for 
prospective  teachers  and  pediatric  residents.     Two  other 
objectives  were  added  for  the  second,  or  followup,  year  of 
the  project:   (1)  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  original  disciplinary  team  to^ predict  success  in 
school  at  the  preschool  level  and  (2)  assessment  of  the  9 
I      progress  of  problem  children  who  received  the  special 

education  intervention.    The  objep'tives  were  successfully 
realized,  and  it  was  fou,nd  that  Miere  was  a  need  for  more 
interdisciplinary  services  for  o^ildren  in  Pawaii  and  a 
need  for  early  identification  of  and  educational  and 
'   medical  intervention  with  high-risk  children. 
Principal  Author:     George  A.  Fargo. 

Index  codes    1  21  13  26  81 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Educational  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Preschool  Mathematics  curriculum  Project.  Final  Report. 
28p. 

1969.  ED038168 

The  present  project  provided  for  the  development  ox  a 
detailed  quantitative  curriculum  appropriate  for  use  in 
Head  Start  classes,  trial  of  the  developed  materials  with 
preschool  children  in  Hawaii,  and  prelim.inary  assessment 
of  ,the  curriculum  in  comparison  witji  a  more,  spontaneous, 
informal  quantitative  classroom  experience,  mrections 
for  tasks  related  to  number  and  counting-,  geometry, 
dimension,  prearithmetic  operations,  and  symbols  were 
prepared  and  revised  throughout  the  school  year  1968-69 
and  presented  to  55  children  in  three  experimental  classes 
daily  in  20-minute  lessons.    The  tasks  were  then  compiled 
into  a  teacher's  manual.     The  geoa.^tric  decign, 
arithmetic,  and  block  design  subtests  of  the  WPPSI?  an 
experimental  form  of  the  Head  Start  arithmetic  test;  and 
two  Piagetian  conservation  tasks  werto  administered  to  the 
experimental  subjects  and  30  subjects  in  two  comparison 
classes  to  measure  mathematical  ^nowl«dge„*n*    k«.-.„«.«  x^- 
understanding.     The  mean  scores  on  the  WPPSI  subtests  for 
the  experimental  classes  were  all  above  the  standardized 
■  norms  and  consistently  higher  than  for  the  comparison 
classes.    The  differences  were  statistically  significant 
on  the  classes.    The  differences  were  statistically 
significant  on  the  geometric  design  and  block  design 
subtests.    The  net  gain  on  the  Head  Start  arithmetic  test  c 
were  also  significantly  greater  for  the  experimental  group 
than  for  the  comparison  group. 
Principal  Author:     Dorothy  C.  Adkins. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  H^ad  Start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  1 

Hawaii  Head  Stirt  Evaluatlon^-1968-69.  Final  Report. 

192P.  \ 

1970.  ED042511 

The  present  study .^ompared  the  developmental  effects  of 
two  curriciila  (University  of  Hawaii  Preschool  Language 

.:• }      Curriculum  (UHPLC)  and  a  general  enrichment  curriculum); 
*       two  parent  programs  (one  emphasizing  the  mother's  role  in 
fostering  her  child's  cognitive  development,  PI,  and  one 
focusini?  on  more  general  concepts  of  child  development, 
/     p2) J  and  two  levels  of  parent  participation   (1/3  or  better 
attendance  at  parent  meetings  and  less  than 
1/3  attendance) .     Dependent  measures  included  classroom 
observation^,  pre-  and  posttestlng  on  a  wide  variety  of 
tests,  and  interviews  with  fnothers  held  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  program.     The  sample  consisted  of  eight 
Head  Start  classes.     Among  the  major  results  of  the  study 
was  the  significantly  superior  performance  of  UHPLC 
children  compar-ed  to  children  in  the  enrichment  classes  on 
many  of  the  tests,  inpludlng  the  Stanf ord-Binet ,  the 
Preschool  Inventory,  and  subtests. of  the  Illinois  Test  of 
Psycholinguistlc  Abilities.     The  classroom  atmosphere,  as 
Pleasured  by  the  Post  Observation  Teacher  Rating  Scales, 
was  significantly  better  in  UHPLC  classes.     Hothers  active 
in  parent  programs  showed  improved  attitudes  towards 
children's  education  and  increased  tolerance  towards 
children's  chosen  companions.  > 
Principal  Authors:     Dorothy  C.  Adklnsr  Hannah  Herman. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Head  start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center.  Honolulu, 
Hawai 1 . 

Hawail'Head  Start  Evaluation  FollowrUp — 1968-69.  Final  Report. 

19?6.  ED042515 

This  study  compared  the  performance  of  kindergarten 
children  who  had  participated  in  a  full-year  Read  Start 

frogram  (FYHS)  with  that  of  children  who  had  attended 
ummer  Head  start  (SHS) .     FYHS  subjects  at  each  of  two 
elementary  schools  were  selected  at  random  from  eligible 
appllca^jts.     SHS  comparison  groups  were  made  up  primarily 
of  children  from  the  same  initial  lists  of  subjects,     on  a 
group  of  measures  administered  about  8  months  after  - 
completion  of  the  Head  Start  programs,  no  significant 
differences  were  shown  between  FHYS  and  SHS  children,  or 
between  the  two  elementary  school  groups.     SHS  children, 
however,  earned  significantly  higher  IQ  scores  at  the  end  < 
of  kindergarten  than  they  had  early  in  Head  start,  and 
FYHS  children  showed  a  significant  progressive  increase  in 
IQ  over  a  2-year  period  covering  Head  Start  and 
kindergarten.     This  continuous  increase  in  IQ  is 
noteworthy,  since  previous  studies  have  found  a 
leveling-off  effect  following  an  initial  gain  in  Head 
Start.     It  is  recommended  that  follow-up  studies 
concentrate  on  the  long-range  effects  of  FYHS  programs 
with  defined  curricula  focused  on  cognitive  development. 
Principal  Authors:     Hannah  Herman;  Dorothy  C.  Adklns. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Educational  Raaearch  and  Development  Center. 

Ite?itiSe  ReSearch  in  Qurticulun  Development :  A  Pjreschool  Language 
Module.  A  Section  of  the  Final  Report  for  1969-70. 

1970.  ED055483 

The  Child  in  a  bilingual  or  bidialectal  situation  must 
increase  his  skills  so  that  he  may  function  successfully 
in  a  Wider  variety  of  situations  and  know  how  and  when  to 
use  both  language  codes.    The  curriculum  described  here, 
used  in  Head  Start  classes,  is  a  carefully  programmed,, 
very  detailed  presentation  of  syntactic,  patterns  that 
appear  with  high  frequency  in  the  standard  dialects  of 
American  English.    Details  of  the  classroom  techniques  are 
provided  in  this  report  as  are  the  results  observed  from 
tests  administered  to  young  children  under  the  new 
curriculum  and  to  those  under  other  nursery  school 
programs.     The  various  tests  and  their  particular  results 
are  discussed.     A  list  of  references  is  given.  For 
additional  information;  see  ED  048  924. 
Principal  Authors  ,  Dorothy  C.  Adkins. 
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Haraii  Univ.  Educjation  Research  and  D'  elopment  Center.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Programs  of  Head  Start  Parent  Involvement  in  Hawaii.  A  Section 
the  Final  Report  for  1969-70.  * 
13p. 

1971.  ED048935  " 

presents  the  evolution  of  Participation  programs  for  Head 
Start  parents  which  were  conducted  by^the  University  of 
Hawaii  Center  for  Beseai/ch  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
from  1967-1968  through  1970.    Bach  year's  shifting 
emphasis  was  based  on  experience  with  programs  tried 
earlier,  on  shifting  interests  of  staff  and  particular 
communities  involved  in  other  aspects  of  the  year's 
research  program,  and  on  aspects^of  the  overall/research 
design  of  that  year.    Programs  of^  group  meeting^  anj 
ih^ividu^il  home  visits  were  explored.     Various/ types  of 
parent  participation  programs  in  conjunction  with 
curricuXar  modules  in  the  cognitive  and  motivational 
realms  were  assessed.     The  major  conclusion  is  that  broad 
generalization  is  not  possible  from  small  and  short  term 
attempts  to  alter  parental  attitudes  and  practice^. 
Pareirt  programs  may  not  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
imprbve  cognitive  abilities  and  behavior  of  preschool 
Children,  (p^ — ^ 
Principal  Attthor:  Dorothy 


c.  Adltins. 
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Hawaii  Univ.  Educatl&n  Research  and  Development  Center.  Honolulu, 
Hawa  i  i . 

Continuation  of  Programmatic  Reseirch  on  Curricular  Modules  for 
Early.  Childhood  Education  and  Parent  Participation.  Final  Report. 
150p.'' 

1971-.  ED059793 

Four  projects,  conducted  as  part  of  an  ongoing  programmatic 
research  effo^rt  to  develop  and  evaluate  curricular  modules 
for  Head  Start  classes,  are  presented.     Project  A  was  an 
att^empt  to  identify,  the  effectiveness  of  an  interv,entiCn 
approach  that  involved  the  Introduction  into  two  classes  of 
curricula  m  language,  mathematics,  motivation,  and  parent 
involvement.    The  analysis  of  the  combined  curriculum 
~  effects  on  motivation  suggested  that  the  procedures  used  to 
evaluate  the  results  may  need  to  be  supplemented  in  future 
intervention  attempts  by  a  more  precise  and  more. 
curriculum-related  approach.'    The  spepific  purpose  of 
Project  B  was  to  introduce  the  motivation  curriculum  into 
three  classes  and  to  provide  evidence  for  its  further  and 
more  comprehensive  refinement.     An  evaluation  of  the  direct 
effects  of  the  curriculum  on  motivational  variables  again 
suggested  the  advisability  of  supplementing  future 
evaluations  with  a  more  exacting  and  curriculum-related 
approach,     in  Project  C,  an  experimental  version  of  a  music 
curriculum  for  Head  Start'  children  was  introduced  mot  two 
classes  by  itself  and  into  two  classes'in  combination  with 
a  physical  activities  curriculum.     An  experimental  test  of 
music  achievement  did  not  reflect  the  effects  of  the 
curriculum  relative  to  a  control  group.     Project  D  , 
consisted  'of  the  development  and  presentation  of  anJ 
experimental  physical  activities  curriculum  by  itseaf  in 
two  classes  and  with  the  music  curriculum.     Results  were 
inconclusive.  X 
Principal  Authors:     Dorothy  C.  Adklns;  J.  Hlchael  O'ltaJ^ley. 
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awall  University.  Head  Start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center. 
(ono3rUlu,  Hawaii. 

A\  Comparative  Analysis  of  Day  Care  Licensing  standards., 


>0p, 
174 


ED114196 

This  report  focuses  on  the  major  similarities  and"- 
differences  of  three  sets  of  day  care  licensing  standards 
(model,  state,  and  federal)   in  order  to  provide  an  * 
information  base  for  isolating  the  problems,  co'ncerns,  and 
issues  involved  in  day  care  licensing.     Sets  of  standards' 
compared  ar^:     (1)   "OCD  Guides  for  Day  Care  Licensing", 
1973   (model);   (2)  "Rules  and  Regulations  Goverining  Group 
Day  Care  Centers'*  and  "Rules  and  Regulations  Obverning 
Family  Day  Care  Homes"  used  by  the  state  of  Hawaii  since 
1966;  and  (3)  "Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements" 
(1968).     Part  1  lists  major  issues  and  concerns  (in 
\question  form)  grouped  under  v.hese  major  headings:  (1) 
he  act  itself   (title,  purpose,  and  definition  of  terms), 
ncluding  application,  development,  and  enforcement  of 
\ules  and  regulations;   (2)  administration,  program, 
staffing,  and  parent  participation  requirements;  (3) 
h<»alth  and  sanitation  requireir.«nts;  and  (4^  fire  and 
safety  requirements.     A  brief  surr^n^ary  is  included.     Part  2 
.  (comprising  three-quarters  of  the  report)  contains  four 
Charts  grouped  under  the  same  headings.     The  chartis 
present  the  provisions  of  each  set  of  standards  so  that 
specific  regulations  may  be  compare<l  across  standards. 
Summaries  follow  each  chart. 
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623    «*''n'p;jJ*?Jng4»  II  glthematics  Achievement  Between  Males  and  Females 

Paper^presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Educational 
Research  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  14,. 

1981^  ,19p.       ^  . 
*       '  ED209094 

This  investigation  was  undertaKen  to  compare 
.  females  oh  their  performance  on  standardized  "mathematics 
achievement  tests  during  primary  grades.   .The  *£hi«vement 
of  more  than  3,000  children^in  graces  one  ^5'^2S?5»,y^hf ® 
was  measured  in  the  five  school  districts  in  which 9he 
University  bf  Georgia  Follow-Through  Program  was 
implemented.    The  1978  Metropolitan  Achiev.ement  Test 
(MAT) ,  Form  JS  survey  battery  Was  administered  to  all 
.  Follow-Through  pupils  on  a  fall  (pre-test)-  afed^fittring 
(poSt-test)  basis  for  the  1978779  and^l979-80..8chool 
years.    The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  mathematics 
achievement  data  indicated  several  possibilities  which 
seem  to  warrant  further  research,    '^mong  the  hypothetical 
postulates  generated  were  (1)  during  grades  2"S. 22f «^?2;« 
■^^v        females  from  disadvantaged  populations  scored  higher  than 
>       males  in  numerical  operations  and  concepts  as  reflected  in 
the  standardized  tests;    (2)   summer  loss  in  mathematics  . 
achievement  may  be  attributed  to  environmental  factors  in 
»  the  disadvantaged  children's  communitiesy  and  (3) 

\         understanding  of  mathematical  operations  and  concepts  is  a 
function  of  cognitive  development  in  young  children. 

Index  codes    '1  24  10  81 
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624.    «*y«8,Jh^^JJ:JJ!;  lAstitute'for  Human  Services,  Ins.  San  Francisco, 

Summary""©! 'pall  1980  Data  Analysis:  The  Child  and  Family  Mental 
Health  Evaluation  Project. 

157p.  ■  -     •  , 

;    A  part  of  the  Child  and  Family  "ental^Health  Bvaluatiori 
Project  is  to  as-sess  the  effects  of  the  Child  and  PamUy 
Mental  Health  Program  on  the  social  competence  of  children 
ill  Head  Start  and  to  evaluate  the  delivery  of  rimary 
prevention  mental  health  servifces^for  preschool  children. 
This  report  provides  preliminary  Analysis  of  data         '  . 
collected  in  Fall  1980.     The  evaluation  project  created  a 
set  of  procedures  that  describes  the  process  of 
implementing  the  preventive-ecological  approach  as  well  as 
Svaluates  the  impact  of  implementihg  primary  prevention 

frograms.     Because  changes  in  the  envJLronment  are 
mportant  to  the  behavior  pf  chil-dren,  an  effort  was  made 
to  acquire  information  on  settings  in  which  the  children 
function,  such  as  the  classroom  and  home  environments. 
Interview  schedules,  questionnaries ,  and  rating  scales 
were  used  to  obtain  descriptive,  comparative,  and 
evaluative  data  on  grantee  agencies.  Head  Start  personnel., 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  qualifications  of^Key  . 
personnel,  r-elationships "  with  community  agencies,  and 
program  activities.     The  Appendices  contain  process  data 
and  impact  data  tables. 

Index  codes^    1  16    5  82 
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Head  Start:  Ten  Years  Old  and  Planning  'Experiments . 
New  York  Times,  June  8,  1975,  p. 40,  Col.  4. 
HS200157 

This  article  is  a  survey  of  the  achievements  and  failures 
of  Project  Head  Start  as  it  enters  its  second  decade.  Its 
major  accomplishment  is  seen  as  the  raising  of  public 
consciousness  about  the  potentials  of  programs  directed  to 
preechoolers. 

Index  codes    '3  12  81 
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Head  start  at  15. 
Children  Today,  1980,  9(2):9-ll. 
EJ230756 

This  article  provides  an  overview  of  15  years  of 
accomplishments. 

Index  codes     3  20  81 
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Head  Start  s.n  Corpus  Christi. 
Instructor,   1969,   79(4) :53. 
EJ011943 

^^T^ tide  'anAly zee  the  reaction  of  53  medical  students 
toP'their  work  experience  in  3  poverty  areas  of  California 
during  the  Summer  of  1967.     They  and  50  students  from  other 

grofessionaT  schools  were  placed  by  the  Student  Health 
rganization  in  dental,  community,  and  Planned  Parenthood 
Clinics,  county  hospitals,  school  districts,  and  Head 
Start  programs. 

Index  codes     1  12  81 

Head  start  Newsletter,  September/October  1978. 
8p.  , 

HS20053'' 

This  issue  of  the  Head  start  Wewsletter  reports  on  the 
following:     1)  Congress"  increase  of  Si50  million  in  Head 
Start  appropriajaons,  2)  a  possible  change  in  the  formula 
regulating  \he  tffstribution  of  He£d  Start  funds  among  the 
s-tates,  3)  a  new  Head  start  Parent  Education  Program,  4) 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  registered  Child  Oeveiopnent 
Associates  (CDA's),  5)  Head  start's  plans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  International  Year. of  the  Child,  6)  the 
citing^  of  Head  Start  materials  as  "sexist"  by  an  office  of 
education  advisory  group,  and  7)  the  availability  of  new 
Head  Start  publications.  ' 

Index  codes     1  12  14  82 
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Head  Start  Parents  Form  National  unit  as  HEW  Advisers. 
New  York  Times,  November  25,  1970,  p. 23. 
HS200152 

Parents  from  an  ad  hoc  National  Head  Start  committee 
announce  formulation  of  a  board  to  advise  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  and  HRW. 
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630  ' 
Head  Start  Plus.    ^  ^ 
'  The  Kew  Republic,  September  1971,  p*10. 
HS200153 

\  This  article  suggests  that  children  of  retarded  mothers 

would  benefit  from  extending  the  coverage  of  Head  Start 
downward  so  as  to  provide,  an  alternative  educational 
environment  for  these  children  beginning  at  an  earlier  age. 

'  Index  codes     3     8  82     ,  / 
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631  Hellmuth,  Jerome,  ed. 

Disadvantaged  Child.  Volume  1.  ^  

Mew  YorkxTBrunner/Mazel;  1967.  499p. 
ED02905'4 

The  first  volume  of  a  collection  contains  19  articles  on 
I  the  disadvantaged  child.    There  are  chapters  on  child 

I  rearing  patterns,  mental  retardation,  schools  serving 

1  disadvantaged  students.  Northern  urban  education, 

adlustment  problems,  and  assessment  of  potential.  Also 
included  are  papers  dealing  with  educvitlon  and/or 
compensatory  programs,  teacher  preparation,  preschool 

enrichment,  developmental  and  psychodynamic  concepts,  

reading  retardation,  cognitive  development,  and  lapguage 
acquisition.     The  final  chapter  consists  of  selected 
riferences  to  the  literature  on  disadvantaged  students. 

Ijidex  codes  99  81 

632  H«ll»gJJ;a5jj;?;|4a«gfliia.  volume  2x  Head  start  and  Early  Intervention. 

'New  YoFkx  Brunner/Mazelj  1968.  621p. 

^^^®'tU  second^volume  of  "The  Disadvantaged  Child"  is  devoted 
tb  project  Head  Start  and  to  early  childhood  in  general. 
The  20  chapters  discuss  genetic  and  environmental  theories 
relevant  to  educational  practice,  problems  of  educational 
assessment,  the  relation  of  health  and  nutrition  to 
development  and  learning,  language  development,  and 
•methodological  concerns  in  evaluating  Head  Start.  Also 
included  are  descriptions  of  various  Head  Start  programs, 
reports  of  promising  trends,  and  discussions  of  teaching 
materials  and  controlled  environments.     An  introduction 
offers  an  interpretative  perspective  of  the  contents  of 
the  Volume. 

Index  codes  99  82 

633  ««^^"Ji54a5|5?554a*gf;iia.  volume  3;  compensatory  Education:  A  National 

Debate. 

New  York:  Brunner/Mazel;  1J70.  473p. 
ED044470 

I  This  volume  of  th»  "Disadvantaged  Child"  series  presents 

papers  bn  all  aspects  of  the  compensatory  education  debate, 
written  in  large  part  by  many  of  the  educators  who  played 
leading  roles  in  this  program.     Part  I  provides  a 
comprehensive  overall  picture  of  the  program.     Part  II 
discusses  culture-fair  testing,  "Jensenisro"  and 
intelligence,  and  the  significance  of  IQ  testing  and  of  the 
study  of  race  differences.     The  final  part  deals  w^h  such 
problems  as  educating  inner-city  children  and  populations 
With  differential  characteristics,  modificaion  of  cognitive 
skills,  instructional  techniques,  and  major  programs  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 
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'634    Htnkm,  Carole. 

Preschool  Education  for  the  Rural  Disadvantaged:  A  Study  of  Head 
i%  Start  in  Elmore  and  Coosa  counties,  Alabama. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1973,  34  (5-A) : 2212. 
HS200158 

This  thesis  analyzed  and  appraised  a  pre-school  program 
for  disadvantaged  children  in  a  rural  setting,  by  means  of 
a  longitudinal  study.    The  Head  start  program  was 
examined:     (i)  by  studying  the  present  organization;    (2)  by 
invfstigatina  the  socio-economic  background 
chanaeteristics  ^of  participants  through  examination  of 
fami'llal  data;   (3)  by  interviewing  teachers  and  other 
peraoitoelf  and  (4)  by  identifying  physical  and 
enviroi^mental  needs  of  the  program. 

Index  c^des    1    6  12  83 

635  Herbert,  D^riid. 

The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Project  Head  Start  to  Prepare 
Children  to  Enter  First  Grade. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  29  (10-A) : 3419. 

nsiooi6o 

This  ^dissertation  investigates  the  effectiveness  of 
Project  Head  Start  on  the  academic  involvement, 
intellectual  maturity,  and  social  adaptability  of  first 
and  second  graders. 

Index  codes    1, 21  16  83 
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636  Herink,  Nancy. 

The  Relationship  Between  Selected  Teacher  Behavior  and  the  Social 
Interaction  of  Mentally  Retarded  Pupils  Mainstreamed  Into  Head 
Start  Centers. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1979,  40 (4) : 2000-A. 
HS200627 

Th«  relationship  betwtisen  teacher  behaviors  and  the  social 
interactions  of  mentally  retarded  pupils  and  their 
npnretarded  classmates  was  examined  in  Head  Start 
classrooms.,    Relative  to  their  nonretarded  peers,  retarded 
pupils  had  fewer ^peer  interactions  but  more  positive 
interactions  and  showed  fewer  initiations,  responses,  and 
verbalizations.     However,  retarded  children  had  more 
social  interactions  with  their  teachers  than  their 
classmates,  both  relatively  and  absolutely.     it  appeared 
that  the  more  social  interactions  these  children  had  with 
their  teachers,  the  fewer  they  had  with  peers. 
Nonretarded  pupils  >had  three  times  as  many  verbal  as 
nonverbal  interactions,  while  the  retarded  children  showed 
P.?.  ?^''®'^®!?°®  between  verbal  and  nonverbal  interactions. 
While  teachers ^primed  retarded  pupils  more  than 
nonretarded  pupils,  this  priming  did  not  have  a  positive 
relationship  to  overall  social  interactions  of  the 
retarded  pupils.     Teachers  with  higher  expectations  of 
mainstreaming  mentally  retarded  pupils  interacted  with 
them  more  frequently  and  more  positively. 

Index  codes    1  19    8  81 

Herman,  Hannah. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

637  Herman,  Steven  H. ,  Tramontana,  Joseph. 

Instructions  and  Group  Versus  Individual  Reinforcement  in 
Modifying  Disruptive  Group  Behavior. 

Journal  of  Applied  Beha*  .  r  Analysis,  1971,  4 (2) : 113-119 . 
HS200162 

.  In  this  study  Heat       «.  t  children  were  matched  into  two 
groups  on  the  basi-^        rates  of  disruptive  behavior  during 
rest  periods.     Attfe     .     were  made  to  modify  their  behavior 
using  eith'er  individu^-.  or  group  token  reinforcement 
procedures. 

Index  codes    1  13  19  63 
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638  "•'^**5jrf}?J*Sf*'the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 

(DHBW) 

The  Impact  of  Federal  Early  Childhood  Programs  on  Children'. 
HOP. 

1977.  ED142323 

This  paper  reviews  research  findings  concerning  the 
Effects  on  young  children  cf  major  Federal  programs  in^^ 
education  and  child  care.     It  offers  a  summary  rather  than  - 
a  detailed  view  of  research  on  the  impact  of  programs,  and 
is  based  primarily  on  major  program  evaluation  reports  and 
research  reviews.     In  addition,  it  draws  upon  a  small 
number  of  individual  articles  and  studies  which  provide 
supplementary  evidence  regarding  the  effects  of 
intervention  on  Children.     The  major  programs  examined  are 
Head  Start,  Parent-Child  Centers,  Home  ftart.  Follow 
Through,  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Childhood 
Education  Program,  "Sesame  Street,"  and*The  Electric 
Company".    The  paper  also  examines  the  impact  of  day  care 
experiences  on  young  children,  drawing  on  several  recent 
reviews  of  research  on  day  care  (in  9jneral,  not  as  part 
of  a  Federal  program),  prepared  for  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation.  Each 
section  discussea  a  topic  in  relation  to  specific 
programs.    Sections  cover*     short  term  and  long  term 
effects  on  children's  cognitive  and  affective  developments 
short  and  long  term  effects  on  non-cognitive  outcome 
measureb  < socioemotional  development,  family  change, 
community  change) »  the  effectiveness  of  curricula  and 
treatment  structure;  asseosment  of  program  implementation; 
effects  of  parent  involvement;  effects  of  programs  on 
children  with  different  characteristics;  and  timing  of 
intervention. 

Index  codes     1  18  11  21  16     6     7  12  15  82 
"•^^•Jor^other^entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

639  "•*"'p2JJJJJi°JehavioT  and  Children's  Schoo.1  Achievement*  Implications 

In:  QrotberSy^Edith,  ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  1969. 

HS100823  ^. 
The  first  part  of  this  presentation  summarizes  the  studies 
done  on  the  attitudes,  values,  and  exchanges  of  behavior 
between  family  members  and  children  that  promote  cognitive 
growth,  scholastic  achievement,  and  educability.     Data  are 
presented  from  a  study  of  maternal  cognitive  environments 
and  maternal  teaching  styles  of  Negro  mothers  in  Chicago 
and  from  a  follow-up  study  of  the  children's  Performance 
during  their  first  two  years  of  school.     The  second  part  of 
the  paper  focuses  on  socialization.     Linkages  between 
social  structure  and  individual  behavior  are  discussed  by 
listing  features  of  the  lower  class  urban  Negro's 
environment,  and  the  effects  of  this  •nyironment  on  his 
behavior,  and  by  outlining  several  implicit  models  of 
deprivation  and  its  presumed  impact  on  individual  cognitive 
behavior.     Also  reviewed  are  current  ideas  about  the 
processes  linking  social  structure  to  chi^-rearing 
practices.     Program  planning  should  take  into  consideration 
possible  unintended  long-term  consequences  of  intervention 
programs  designed  to  alter  the  relationship  and  interaction 
between  parents  and  children. 
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640    Hess,  Robtrt  D. 

Ef f •ctiv«n«ii  of  Hoffle-Based  Early  Education  Programs. 

Papsr  prtssnted  at  ths  84th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 

Psychological  Associatioh,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  3,  1976.  ■  

\  HS200163 

\  This  paper  focuses  on  the  question,  do  parent  training 

programs  haVe  an  impact  upon  children's  cognitive 
development  and  school  achievement  and  are  some  programs 
■ore  effective  than  others?  ^ 

Index  codes    1  IS  21  83 

^ "    Hess,  Robert  D.  * 
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641 

HEW.  Washington^  d.C. 

An  Evaluative  Study  of  Department  of  Htfalth,  Education  and  Welfare 

Services  to  Ethnic  Minorities.  Phase  1.  Final  Report. 

228p. 

1972;.  ED134640 

This  is  the  final  report  on  the  first  phase  of  a  two  phase 
comprehensive  study  of  the  delivery  of  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  welfare  (DHEW)  services  to  ethnic 
minorities.    Phase  one  of  the  study  was  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  services  were  delivered  to  Asian 
Amei^icans,  American  Indians,  aad  Spanish  speaking  people. 
The. study  sample  included  six  states:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  New  York,  an^d  Oklahoma. 
This  report  presents  a  summary  of  an  eight  volume  report. 
It  presents  profiles  on  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Asian  Americans  (Chinese,'  Japanese,  Filipinos,  Koreans', 
-  and  samoans)  and  American  Indians,  living  on  and  off 
reservations.    These  profiles  emphasize  three  pointss 
That  all  of  the  ethnic  minority  groups  have  serious  needs 
and  problems  with  their  health,  education  and  welfare} 
that  because  each  ethnic  group  is  unique,  services  must  be 
delivered  to  each  group  in  an  individualized  and 
culturally  sensitive  manneri  that  each  of  the  communities  - 
studied  had  serious  complaints  about  the  availability  and 
method  of  delivery  of  services,  as  well  as  about  the  lack 
of  cul^tural  sensitivity  and  ethnic  minority  staff  in 
DHEW-funded  programs  at  the  lo^sal  level,     summaries  of 
in-depth  studies  of  nine  DHEW  programs  are  presented. 
These  programs  are:    Hill-Burton  program*  Medicare, 
maternal  and  child  health  services,  community  health 
.  centers,  vocational  educatiron,  bilingual  education, 
educationally  deprived  children  Title  I,  ESEA, 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Head  start. 
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■HEW  Audit  Agency  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Review  bf  the  Administration  of  the  Head  Start  Program,  TDffice  of 
'Child  Development,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Development.  , 

29p. 

1975.  HS200776  ^  ^  ■ 

This  report  presents  findings  and  recommendations  aimed  at 
improving  the  administration  of  the  Head  Start  program  by 
the  Office  of  Child  Development.    It  is  based  on  a  review 
of  program  administration  at  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  (OHD)  central . of f ice,  six  regional  officesr  and 
23  Head  Start  grantees.     The  Audit  Agency  recommended  that 
CCD  develop  a  mechanism  to  routinely  gather  and  analyze 
data  on  Head  Start  children.     The  audit  group  also  found 
that  improvements  were  needed  in  the  fallowing  functionst 
1)   the  role  of  community  representatives  in,  the  service 
delivery  system,  2)  resolution  and  followup  on  CPA  audit 
findings,  3)   grantee  compliance  with  cost  sharing 
requirements,  and  4)  accountability  for  property  purchased 
with  program  funds.  ^ 

Index  codes     3  12  14  84  ■. 

KEWI Evaluation  Documentation  Center.  Washington,  D.C. 
Compendium  of <HEW  Evaluation  Studies.  2nd  ed. 
693p.        .         '  ' 
1980.  HS2007&6 

This  document  contains  bilsliographic  information  and 
abstracts  of  evaluation  reports  contracted  by  HEW.  Reports 
evaluating  Head  Start  programs  are  listed  under  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services,  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Families. 

Index  codes  *  3  12  20  82- 

HEW      Regrion  III,  Washington,  D.C. 
Head  Start  Assessment.  Executive  Summary. 
23P. 

1977.  HS200577 

highlights  of  the  observations  and  finding  of  the  Head 
Start  service  delivery  assessment  team  are  itemized. 
Project  Head  tftart  is  briefly  described  along  with  the 
assessment  approach,  saitrple,  report  organization  and 
analytical  framework  of  the  study.     Subsequent  chapters 
'  given  an  overview  of  achievements < and  areas  needing 
improvement;  findings  in  the  areas  of  recruitment, 
eligibility,   staffing,  education,  health,  nutrition, 
social  services,  parent  involvement,  community  role  and 
program  management;  and  the  development  and  implementation 
of  Head  Start  performance  indicators. 
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HEW      Region  III.     Vashingtonr  D.C. 
Head  Start  Asstssmeiit . 

1977.  HS200476  ' 

The  impact  of  Head  Start  programs  is  assessed'  based  on 
intervlewis  with  over  1,000  persons  involved  in  the 

Srograms,  including  staff  and  parents.-  Results  are  broken 
own  into  sections  covering:     recruitment,  eligibility  and 
enrollment;  staffing;  basic  services  in  the  areas  of 
education,  health,  nutrition,  social  services,  and 
component  coordination;  parent  involvement;  community 
role;  and  program  management.    A  section  on  analytical 
issues  and  policy  considerations  identifies  problem  areas 
which  need  further  attention.    A  final  section  covers  the 
development  of  Head  Start  prerformance  indicators  and 
presents  a  preliminary  set  of  indicators  with 
recommendations  for  their  use.     Appendices  show  sites 
visited  in  th«  study  and  quantitative  datja  on  types  of 
agencies  involved  in  Head  Start,  enrollment,  funding, 
^facilities  and  staff,  compliance  with  program  standards, 
costs  per  child,  child  to  staff  ratios  and  cost  per  staff. 

Index  codes  84    1  12  15     7  14  20 
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646    Heyerick,  Jean^ie. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  inclusion  of  Children  Labeled  Developmentally 
Delayed  in  Selected  Head  Start  Programs. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1976,  36  (11) t7339-A. 
HS 200 593 

The  inclusion  of  the  child  labeled  as  developmentally 
delayed  in  selected  Head  start  preschool  programs  was 
studied  by  pretesting  and  posttesting  25  such  children  on 
the  He&d  Start  Developmental  Test  and  the  Schaefer 
Behavior  inventory.     Findings  indicated  that  the  children, 
demonstrated  growth  after  6  months  l,n  the  programs  and. 
exhibited  greater  growth  ra>te  than  matched  age-mates  as 
measured  by  the  Head  start  scale,  who  continued  to  perform 
at  expected  rates.    Both  delayed  and  matched  age-mates 
performed  within  normal  levels  on  the  schaefer  Scale, 
suggesting  that  the  delayed  child  exhibits  behavior 
indicative  of  school  readiness,     on  the  posttest,  only  8 
of  the  25  SS  continued  to  be  identified  as  developmentally 
delayed,  and  all  children  demonstrated  growth  at 
posttest.     Based  on  posttest  performance,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  two  test  instruments  in  initially 
identifying  a  child  as  developmentally  delayed  is 

fuestioned.     It  is  concluded  that  such  children  who  may  in 
act.  be  developmentally  delayed  and/or  whose  pretest 
performance  is  at  that  level  do  benefit  from  inclusion  m 
the  Head  start  program. 
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647  Hick,  Thomas  L.y'lrvine,  David  J.';  «  „ 

The  State  Educati'on  Department.  Albany,  New  fork. 

Effects  of.  Parent  Involvement  in  A  Pre-kindergarten  Program  on 

Children's  Cognitive  Performance.  - 

41p. 

1979.  HS200906 

'The  New  York  State  Experimental  Prekindetgarten  Program, 
which  9«rved  approximately  5,000  4-year  old  children,  was 
examined  in  this  study*    The  effects  of  parent  involvement 
on  three  kinds  of  cognitive  development  were  studied.  The 
three  dimensions  of  cognitive  developmemt  tested  were 
(a)  general  reasoning,  measured  by  the  Walker  Readiness 
Test  of  Disadvantaged  Children;   (b)  school-related 
knowledge  and  skills,  measured  by  the  Cooperative  Preschool 
Inventory  and  (c)  knowledge  of  verbal  concepts,  measured  by 
the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.    The  analysis  showed 
that  parent  involvement  had  a  favorable  and  significant 
effect  in  each  of  the  three  areas, 
-r, 

Index  codes  82 

648  ^^^'^^BiiJjJuaiism  and  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence  and  Verbal 

Learning  Ability.  , 

Exceptional  Children,  September,  1972:24-28. 

HS200815  ^,  ,      X  . 

This  study  analyzed  some  of  the  problems  of  measuring 
intelligence  and  verbal  learning  ability  among 
Hexi can-American  preschoolers.    These  bilingual  children 
encountered  greater  difficulty  in  correctly  identifying 
verbal  noun  concepts  on  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test.     Structural  and  idiomatic  differences  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages  were  thought  to  be  the  source 
of  the  difficulty.     The  study  emphasized  the  dangers  of 
'  reliance  upon  methods  of  evaluijtion  and  prediction  which 
are  not  analpgous  to  .the  jontext  of  the  particular  learning 
handicap. 

Index  codes     2  21  25' 82 
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649  Hicks,  Prances  Y.  _  ,  „  ^  -.^^-.j  

Attitudes  Toward  Reading,  Perceptions  of  Reading,  and  Reading 
Environments  of  First  Grade  Follow  Through  Children  From  One 
Florida  Model  Project.  .  ^, 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1977,   38  (6-A) : 2368-3269. 
HS200648 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  attitudes 
toward  reading,  perceptions  of  reading,  and  reading 
environments  of  first  grade  Follow  Through  cJiildren  from 
•  one  Florida  model  project  and  to  identify  relationships 
these  variables  have  with  reading  achievement  and  sex  of  . 
the  children.     The  most  important  findings  were  as 
follows:     The  children  were  positive  in  their  attitudes 
'  toward  rea-ding.     Sost  of  the  children  expressed  their 
perceptions  of  r  t.ding  in  terms  of  a  decoding  process 
giving  no  indication  that  reading  involves  meaning.  The 
children  identified  an  unusually  large  number  of  places, 
people,  and  materials  in  reference  to  their  reading 
environments.     The  children  relied  on  their  mothers  far_^ 
more  than  other  .-family  members  to  re1id  to  them  at  home  and 
reading  was  a  routine  and  important  activity.     In  school, 
the  children  identified  reading  with  the  classroom  and 
reading  instruction.     One-third  of  the  children  had  n^ver 
visited  the  school's  library  and  the  majority  had  never 
visited  a  public  library  or  bookmobile. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 

National  Home  Start  Program:  Information  System  National  Hanual. 

Reports ,  Records ,  and  Instructions . 

19/2>  HS^Q0782 

This  manual  provides  lo  ea/Home  Start  programs  with 
Information  on  how  to  keep  records  and  generate  required 
reports  to  the  National  Home  Start  Office.     Data  are 
collected  on  family  and  staff  characteristics  as  well  as 
referrals  and  finances. 

In  conjunction  with:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 

National  Home  Start  Evaluation  Study.  Interim  Report  I. 

214p. 

1972.  ED069439 

An  overview  of  the  history/  and  current  stage  of 
development  of  Home  Start  at  the  national  and  local  level 
Is  presented.     Section  I  contains  six  basic  areas  of 
information.     Home  start  Goals  and  Ol^jectlves  presents  the 
national  and  local  program  goals  and  objectives  as 
articulated  to  the  Evaluation  staff  by  OCD  Headquarters  * 
and  Regional  Staff  and  the  15  Home  Start  Programs.  A 
brief  summary  of  each  of  the  15  programs  is  presented  In 
Part         Local  demographic  information  is  aggregated 
nationally  for  staff  and  families  and  presented 
Individually  In  Part  C.     A  summary  of  the  Information 
System  being  developed  is  found  In  Part  d;.     Part  E  covers 
the  recruitment  of  families  and  community  interviewers  for 
the  nl^e  programs  involved  In  the  ^ummatlve  Evaluation  and 
a  description  of  the  Hay  and  October  field  procedures. 
Part  F  Is  a  detailed  description  of  the  history  and  start 
up  operation  of  the  National  Home  Start  Program. 
In  conjunction  with:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
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High/scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllanti^,  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation  study.   Interim  Report  lA.  (Case 
Studies)  . 
298p . 

1972!  ED069440 

Case  studies  of  seven  Home  Start  programs  are  given  as  the 
third  section  of  an  evaluation  study.  Communities 
Involved  are  Huntsvllle,  Alabama;  Fairbanks,  Alaska;  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona;  Dardanelle ,  Arkansas ;  Wichita,  Kansas ; 
Glojucester,  Massachusetts;  and  Reno,  Nevada.  Although 
each  study  varies  *ln  format,  each  describes  In  detail  the 
degree  and  manner  of  functioning  of . the  Home  Start  program 
with  concluding  evaluations. 
In  conjunction  with:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti.  Michigan . 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation  Study.   Interim  Report  IB  (Case 
Studies)  • ^ 
346P. 

1972  ED069441  * 

case  studies  of  eight  Home  Start  programs  are  given  as  the 
third  section  of  an  evaluation  study.  9?7'"'^"i«i?? 
involved  are  Binghamton,  New  Yorlcj  *^ranklin,  ^North 
Carolina;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Harrogate,  Tenfte8see£  Houston,  . 
Texas;  Weslaco,.,  Texas;  Hillville,  Utah;  ParJtersburg,  West 
Virginia.     Although  each  study  varies  in  format,  each 
de'scribes  in  detail  the  degree  and  raanfter  of  functioning 
of  the  Home  Start  program  with  concluding  evaluat-ons. 
In  conjunction  witnt  Afit  Associates,  Inc. 

Index  codes     1     9^  12     7  15  21  82 

Analysis..  Revised  Draft. 
70p. 

'1973  ED091074 

'"This  document  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  evaluative 
reports  directed  to  evaluation  needs  of  Home  Start 
planners  and  administrators.     it  focuses  on  implementation 
data  about  programs  gathered  during  local  site  visits 
.22SduStSd  in  the  spring  and >fall  of  1972.     The  two  basic 
evaluative  questions  asked  are:     (1)  What  was  Home  Start 
intlnded  by  its  planners  to  be?    and  (2)  How  closely  have 
the  plans  been  realized  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine 
months?    Part  I  of  the  report  examines  initial  planning 
documents,  ihcluding  minutes  from  earlier  planning 
Seitings,  €he  "Home  Start  Guidelines,"  the  "Evaluation 
work  Statement,"  and  the  16  project  P^^opo^als,  in  order  to 
identify  basic  features  of  the  new  program.     Documents  are 
compared  for  consistency;  in  some  areas  they  were  found  to 
say -conflicting  things,  but  on  the  whole,  a  clear  model  of 
the  program  emerges.     Part  IT  examines  three  types  of 
implementation  data,  including:     (})  statistics  about 
familiiJs,  staff,  project  characteristics,  and  costs;  (2) 
narrative  descriptions  of  project  organization  and 
activities,  using  site  visit  teams;  and  (3)  parent  a^id 
child  entering  characteristics,  based  on ' standardized 
tests,  questionnaires,  and  rating  scales.     Areas  of 
strength  and  con-pern  for  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  Hoiiie  Start  are  outlined.  , 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     Dennis  Del^oria. 
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Hi^h/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Interim  Report  II.  Appendices. 

^^'^^'ihe  appendices  to  the  Home  Start  Interim  report  contain  15 
program  summarizes;  sample  test  used  in  recruiting  local 
personnel;  test  battery  and  other  instruments  (pilot 
summative  evaluation)  which  include  the  1968  experimental 
edition  of  Pre-school  Inventory  Test,  Denver  Developmental 
screening  Test,  ScWaeffer  Behavior  Inventory,  Home  Start 
parent  interview,  8-block  sort  task.  High/scope  home 
enviranment  scale,  ^child  food  intake  questionnaire,  weight 
Ind  height,  and  pupil  observation  checklist;  weekly  time 
and  travel  log  for  community  interviewers  and 
instructions;  community  interviewer  questionnaire; 
p?lliSiniry  roster,  final  roster,  and  letter  to  parents; 
8-block  task  audio  score  form;  and  results  of  the  initial 

garent  interviews  conducted  in  the  initial  phase  of  the 
ome  Start  evaluation. 
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Righ/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation,  yp&llantl,  Michlgi^n. 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation.   Interim  Report  ZI:  summatlve 
Evaluation  Results. 
209c. 

1973.  ED085398 
I  Summatlve  evaluation  data  from  nine  of  the  fifteen  Home 

1  Start  sites  is  presented.     The  purposes  of  this  pilot 

1  summatlve  evaluation  vere  to  assess  the  Fall  1972 

n^asurement  battery  and  field  data  collection  procedures, 
to  Identify  entering  population  characteristics  so  minimum 
useable  sample  sizes  could  be.  computed  for  the  Fall  1973 
data  collection,  and  to  determine  preliminary 
.  relationships  between  children's  performan,ce  and  different 

1  aspects  of  their  home  environment.    Data  quality  is 

discussed  and  item  analyses  and  factor  scores  on  nine 

instruments  used  in  the  measurement  battery  are  presented 

altfng  vlth  recommended  changes  in  the  measurement  battery 

for  the  final  summatlve  evaluation. 

In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Ihc. 

Principal  Author:    Dennis  Deloria.  ^ 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 
National  Home  Statt  Evaluation  Study.   Interim  Case  Studies  IIA. 
343p. 

1972.  ED0910ei 

This  formative  evaluation  study  of  Home  Start  uses  a  case 
>  study  approach.     A  brief  case  study  focuses  on  the 
administrative  structure  and  staff  resources  and 
responsibilities  of  National  Home  Start.     Also  included 
are  reports  on  seven  local  programs  developed  after  two 
field  visits  had  been  made  to  each  program,     in  the  first 
<ylsit,  objectives  chosen  by  the  program  'staff  vere  ^ 
Identified.     During  the  later  site  visit,  program  staff 
were  asked  to  describe  successes  and/or  failures  in  If 
re«phlng  preliminary  goals,  to  define  those  goals,  anHKto 
describe  the  working  relationship  between  program 
objectives  and  actual  services  provided  for  enrolled 
families.     Each  case  study  includes  general  information 
'f  regarding  program  type,  sponsors,  admission  criteria, 

^  start-up  date,  and  hours  of  operation.  Specific 

descriptive  data  on  enrollment,  characteristics  of  the 
families  involved,  staff,  and  funding  is  included.  Host 
of  the  report's  information  is  relayed  in  the  following 
discussion  sections:     (1)  Progress  Report,  (2) 
Administration  and  Training,    (3)   Parent  Participation,  and 
(4)  Family  Needs  and  Program  services. 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     Robert  Fein. 
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High/Scope  EaucatiPnal  Rtsearch/^Pounaation.  Ypsilanti,  .Michigar 
Hatlon^l  Hone  Start  Evaluation  Study.  Interim  Report  IZB.  case 


Studies. 
360P. 

1975.  ED09222S  '  .       .     ;   ^  ^  . 

The  eight  interim  case  study  summaries  included  in  this 
booklet  are  part  of  "Report  II"  of  the  Home  Start 
Evaluation  Study."    Each  case  study  was  developed  after  i 
field  visits  ta  each  of  th'e  demonstration  programs  by  case 
study  workers  from  the  evaluation  agencies,    pe  summarijjs 
are  divided, into  six  «reasi     (1)  a  statistical  descriptibn 
of  the  program  6ite,  (2)  progress  r«?ort,  (3) 
administration  and  staff  training, ^ (4)  parent 
participation,   (5)  family  needs  and  program  services,  and 
^6)  appendices  with  sample  Project  Home  Start  r«ord 
forms.    Ah  effort  has  been  made  by  the  field  staYf  in 
these  reports  to  spec'.f ically  describe  the  working 
relationship  between  program  goals  and  objectives  as 
developed  by  each  local  unit,  compared  with  the  services 
actually  provided  to  families. 
In  conjunction  witht  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 

Index  codes  83    1  12^  15  20 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
National^ome  sti^rt  Evaluation  Study.  Interim  Report  Hit  Program 
Analysis. 
199P. 

197j.  ED092226 

*Thls  Home  Start  report  centers  its  attention  on  three 
areas:    how  actual  home  visits  are  being  conducted,  how 
projects  are  spending  grant  money  from  a  cost  analysis 
point  of  -View,  and  , whether  any  tentative  statement  on 
program  effectiveness  can  be  made  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  pre-post  tist^ata.    The  seven  sectionp  oS  the  report 
are*     (1)  DemograShies,   {2)  The ;Ideal  Home^Visitor^ and  the 
Ideal  Home  Visit,   (3)  The  ActuaV  Home  Visitor, ^(4)  The 
Actual  Home  visit,  (5)  cost  Analysis  of  Orant  Expenditures 
and  Levered  Resources,  witn  Addenda  on  Referrals,  (6) 
Aides  and  Deterrents  to  the  Kiting  of  First  Year  Local 
Objectives',  and  T7)  conclusions  and  Recommendations  for 
Program  Improvement.    Highlighted  in  the  report  is  the 
importance'  of  making  the  Home  Start  parent  a  primary 
interactor  during  home  visits.    Appendices  comprise  half 
the  report.  *     .        .  ^  , 

in  con junijstlon  witht    Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal, Author t    Peter  Fellenz. 
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High/Scope  Ediicatlonal  Research  Foundation.  Spsilanti,  Michigan. 
National  Honre  Sta^rt  Evaluation  Study.  Interim  Report  Illt 
Evaluation/Plan  1973-74.  / 

/     ED092227  / 
This  evaluation  plan  outlines  the  essential  features  of 
Home  Start  Evaluation  a«i^ivities  scheduled  for  the  twelve 
months  beginning  Fall  1973.     Data  vi/ll  be  collected  in*  an  / 
effort  to  answer  the  following  four/ questions r    (1)  Are 
Home  Start  program  guidelines  being  followed  in  the  kinds 
of  families  and  staff  involved?'   (2)  Do  families  in  Home 
Start  for  one  year  achieve  greater  progress  toward  program 
objectives  than  similar  families  jiot-  in  Home  Start?  (3) 
Do  Home  Start  children . achieve  the  dame  developmental 
gains  as  Head  Start  children,  and  (4)  What  are  the  costs 
associated  with  Home  Start  and  Heaf  Start  program 
operations?    In  addition  to  the  quantitative  data  needed,. 
qualitative  data  will  be  collected  to  describe  the 
organization  and  activities  of  each  of  the  sixteen  Home* 
Start  projects. 

In  conjunction  with:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Hlchlgan. 
National  Home  Start  .Evaluation  Study.  Interim  Report  III  Case 
Study  Sumroiarles. 
208P. 

1973.  ED092228 

The  fourteen  case  study  summaries  included  in  this  booklet 
are  part  of«  "Interim  Report  III"  of  the  "Home  start 
Evaluation  Study."     Each  case  study  was  developed  after 
field  visltsfito  each  of  the  demonstration  programs  by  case 
study  worxerp  from  the  evaluation  agencies. 


ling  >j 
'ogram  ^  J 
>gic^f^and  y 
id*1f7T  view^ 


____    The  summaries 

are  d-ivided  anto  seven  pfirtst     (l)^a.  statistical   . 

description  of  the  program  site,   (2)  home  visiting 
procedures,    (3)  history  pf  the  projects,    (4)  Program 
.organization,   (5)  educatjional  ,s  health,  psychoJLog^ 
social  program  services,    (6)  problerp  issues,  and^ 
of  the  program.     An  effort  has  been  made  in*  theses  reports^  ' 
to  give  the  outside  observer  an  accurate  account  of  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  ijidividual  project  site§. 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc.  « 
Principal/Editor:     Chris,  H.  Jerome.. 
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Hl9h/Scope  Educational  Research  Faundatlon.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 
National  Hbne  Start  Evaluation  Study.  Interim  Report  lllt 
Sunmatlve  Evaluation  Results, 
/  /  249p. 

/  1973.  BD092229  ^  ^       ,  ,^ 

'  .  This  report  presents  data  col,lected  in  six  of  the  16  Home 

/     .  Start  sites  in  operation  in  the  spring  of  1973.     The  major 

task  of  the  pilot  su'mmatlve  evaluation  was  to  try  out  the 
measurenent  battery  so  necessary  modifications  could  be 
completed '  before  beginning  the  act.ual  evaluation  in  fall 
1973,    Another  purpose-  was  to  train  a  capable  field  staff 
and  develop  quality  methods  for  gathering  the  data.  TMs 
report  and  the  supporting  statisticAi  analyses  undertake 
three  tasks:     (1)  To  assess  the  spring  1973  measurement 
battery  and  field  data  collection  procedures,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  fall  1972  battery  and  procedures  to  ^ 
see  if  progress  has  been  made  on  problems  identified  in 
"Interim  Report  II."     (2>-  To  identify  changes  in  items  and 
whole  scores  that  have  occurred  ^from  fall  1972  to  spring 
1973  for  families  who  participated  in  both  data 
collections,  and  (3)  tO"- tietermlne  if  .preliminary 
relationships  identified  in  fall  1972  have  •been  replicated 
and  clarified  in  the  spring  1973  da,ta.     Based  on  the 
outcomes  of  these  analyses  of  spring  1973  data, 
recommendations  about  the  final  Na.tlonal  Home  start 
Evaluation  measurement  battery  will  be  made. 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  lnc.> 
^Principal  Author:     Dennis  Deloria.  " 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti , 'Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation.  Interim  Report  IV:  Program 
Analysis.  '      ^  , 

125p.  •  .  • 

1974.  •  ED107379  ,  , 

This  report,  the  fourth  in  a  series  of , evaluations  for 
Home  Start  planners  and  administrators,  presents  an 
analysis  of  the  Home  Start  program  operation  durlhg  the 
fall  of  1973  and  a  description  of  the  data  base  being 
developed  for  the  fort|icomlng  cost-effects  analysis.     The  > 
first  chapter  is  an  executive  summary  of  the  interim 
findings  and  future  study  issues,     subsequent  ^chapters 
include  discussions  of  the  three  major  program  dimensions 
of  demographics,  treatment  (a  typical  hone  visit,  most 
frequent  interaction  patterns,  and  methods  of  determining 
effectiveness  of  treatment),  and  costs.     Data  collected 
from  interviews,  observations  and  records  at  the  16  Home 
Start  sites  are  summarized  briefly  for  each  dimension. 
Data  tables  and  an  appendix  containing  supportive 
Information  are  included. 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     Peter  Pellenz.  - 
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High/Scope.  Edueatlional  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantli  Michigan. 
National  Hone  Start  Evaluation .  ' Interiiii  Report  ivt  summative 
Evaluation  "Results. 
375p. 

,  1974.  ED107380 

This  report  presen'ts  summary  analysed  of  descriptive  and 
^  coBparative  data  collected  during  the  1973  Hone  .-start 

evaluation  project^    The  data  presented  were  collected  at 
6  Of  the> 16  Hone  Start  sites,  from  three  experimental 
V  groups  of  families  ^tthose^  entering  the  Home  start  and  Head 

'  Start  programs  In  fall  1973  and  those  identified  to  enter 

Home  Sti^rt  programs  in  fall  1974)  .    The  families  were 
looked  at  in  three  ways:     (1)  descriptively,  to  identify 
characteristics  that  are  important  in  relation  to  some 
0  standards  or  normsi  (2)  comparatively,  to  determine  whether 

the  Home  start  and  Head  Start  programs  serve  similar 
populatlonsi  and  (3)  comparatively,  to  judge  the  success 
of  the  randomizatioii  pr&cedures  used  to  assign  families  to 
Hone  start  or  deiayed-entry  control  groups.    The  overall 
results  of  these  three  analyses  are  summarized  first,  then 
the  summaries  of  each  instrument  are  presented.  Ten 
measures  were  included  m  the  battery:    two  children's 
tests,  two  child  rating  scales  completed  by  adults*  one 
>    -mother  rating  scale  completed  by  the  community 

interviewer,  three  parent  questionnaires,  a  parent-child 
interaction  measure,  and  child  height  and  weight.  Data 
tables  and  appendixes   (field  procedures  and^ coding 

;el3 


manuals)  comprise  approximately  one-half  of  the  document. 
In  conjunetlon  with:    Abt  Associates,  Inc.' 
Principal  Author:     Dennis  Deloria. 
» 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation,  ypsllanti,  Hichigan. 
National  Home  Start,  Evaluation.  Interim  Report  V:  case  studies. 
I47p. 

1974.  ED161543 

One  of  a  series  of  documents  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
National  Home  Start  (NHS)  program,  this  third  year  interim 
report  of  case  studies  describes  program  efforts  and 
successes  with  16  Home  Start  families  throughout  the 
nation.    A  federally  funded  demonstration  program,  nhs  is 
'  ained  at  providing  home-based  services  (such  as  health, 
education.,  nutrltiQi^,  psychological/social  services)  to 
faniliaft  with'  preschool  children.     Brief  casce  studies  are 
presented"  fo.r  one  family  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
(1)  Alabama;   (2)  Alaska;   (3)  Arizona;   (4)  Arkansas;  (5) 
California;   (6)  Kansas;   (7)  Massachusetts;    (8)  Nevada;  (9) 
New  Tork;   (10)  Vorth  Carolina;    (11),  Ohio;   (12)  Tennessee; 
(13)  Texas  (Houston);    (14)  Texas   (Texas  Migrant  Council); 
(15)  Utah;  and  (16)  West  Virginia.     Each  of  the  16 
sections  presents  denographlc  information  about  program 
participants,  staff  and  resources  using  tabular  statistics 
and  graphs.    A  brief  narrative  of  individual  family 
acconplishments  within  the  program  is  presnted  and  the 
pespran's  operational  procedures  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  problems  are  .examined. 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  inc. 
Principal  Author:     Chris  H.  Jerome. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 
Na'tional  Home  Start  Evaluation  Interim  Report  Vx  Program  An41yait« 
166p.  *  ' 

1974.  ED134319    :  .    .  . 

This  program  analysis  is  part  of  the  interim  report  on  the 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation.     Home  Start,  a 
federally-funded  3-year-  (1972-1975)  home-abased 
demonstration  p1^ogram  for  low-income  families  with  3-  to 
,  5-year-old  ciiildren  was  designed  to  enhance  a  mother's 
skills  in  dealing  with  her  own  children  and  to  provide 
comprehensive  social-emotional,  healtH  and  nutritional 
services.    One  focus  of  the  report  is  the  examination  of 
selected  program-wide  implementation  features  that  seem 
especially  important  for  future  use  in  planning  and 
operating  ^ome-based  alternatives  to  Head  5^tart.  The 
first  cha      ^  of  the  report  serves  as  an  executive  summary 
of  the  mc.^     mportant  findings  of  the  report.  Other 
chapters    delude  information  on  methodology;  data 
collection,  and  analysis  andvon  the  three  ma^or  Home  Start 
program  dimensions:    Home  start  families  and  staff;  the 

?rogram,  and  services  to  families, 
n  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Princj.pal  Authors:     Nancy  Goodrich. 
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Analysis:  Instruments. 

1974.'  HS200442 

*This  field  manual  for  the  Spring  1974  Formative  Evaluation 
of  Home  Start  contains  a  variety  of  instruments, 
f      questionnaires,  and  instructions  to  be  used  at  site  visits 
to  Home  Start  Programs.     These  include  instructions  and 
questions  for  case  study  interviews  with  directors  of 
programs  and  Home  Visitoris,  Home  Visiter  background 
questionnaire,  home  visit  questionnaire  and  observation 
coding  forms,  instructions  and  i<nstrument6  for  recording 
home  visit  activities  and  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  H,ome  Visitors.     The  cost  instruments  are 
designed  to  collect  data  on  actual  expenditures,  such  as 
levered  personnel  resources,  levered  non-personnel 
resources ,  payroll  data   (including  ofringe  benefits  and 
travel  allowance),  and  listing  of  contractor/consultant 
services.    .Th.6  time  use  instruments  consist  of  veeXly  time  ; 
schedule  guides  for  Home  Visitors  and  for  Specialists  and 
Directors,  and  a  time  use  questionnaire. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Eval'uiSttion  Interim  Report  Vi  Summative 
Evaluation  Results. 
341p.  f 

1974.  ED134318  . 

These  summative  evaluation  results  are  part  of  the 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation  interim  report.  Home 
Start,  a. federally-funded  3-year  (1972-1975)  home-based 
demonstration  program  for  low-income  families  with  3-  to  • 
5-year-old  children  was  designed  to  enhance  a  mather's 
skills  in  dealing  with  her  own  children  and  to  provide 
comprehensive  social -eiaotional ,  health,  and  nutritional 
l9erv,ices.     The  data  presented  in  this  report  were 
collected  from  434  families  in  six  of  the  16  Home  Start 
sites  operating  in  the- spring  of  1974.     The  families 
belonged  to  one  of  three  grorups ,  the  Home  Start  group  (192 
families),  the* dBlayed-entry  control -aroup  (130  families), 
or  ^the  Head  Start  group  (112  families),     included  are 
reviews  of  psychometric  analysis  such  as  Preschqol 
Inventory,  Denver  iDevelopmental  Screening  Test,  Child 
8-bloclc  Task^  Child  Food  Intake  Questionnaires ,  ^chaefer 
Behavior  Inventory,  Pupil  Observation  Checklist, 
High/Scope  Home  Environment  Scale,'  Mother  Behavior 
Observation  Scale,  Parent  Interview,  and  8-Block  Sort 
Task.     A ^number  of  tables  and  charts  are  included  in  this 
report. 

In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     Dennis  Deloria. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

National  Home  Start  Evaluation  Interim  Report  V.  Executive 

Summary.  Policy  Relevant  Findings. and  Recommendations. 

4lp.  V 

19/4.  ED1343«0 

*This  is  the  executive  summary  of  the  National  Home  Start 
lilvaluation  interira  report.     Home  Start,  a  federally-funded 
U-year  (1972-1975)  demonstration  program  home-based  for 
low-income  families  with  3-  to  5-year  old  children,  was 
designed  to  enhance  a  mother's  skills  in  dealing  with  her 
own  children  and  to  provide  comprehensive 
social-emotional,  health  and  nutritional  services, 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  were  intended  to  provide 
partial  atiswers  to  three  fun(i}amentl  questions:     Is  Home 
Start  a  wise  investment  of  public  funds?    How  can  the 
existing  Homo  Start  program  be  improved?*    How  can  future 
home-based  programs  be  made  most  effective?  Chapters 
include:     findings  and  recommendations,  future  study 
issues  and  two  Home  Start  family  stores, 
in^  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     Dennis  Deloria. 
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'    High/Scop^;-:Educatlonal  Research  Foundation.   Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
National  H6me  Start  Evaluation  Interim  Report  V: 
Cos^-Ef f ectiveness  Analysis • 
611^';  '4 
1974.  /ED134317 
'  ,  \  This  volume,  part  of  tl:e  interim  report  on  the  ^National 

'Home  Start  Evaluation,   inclu'des  cost  of  the  16  Home  Start 
project\s  and  outcome  data  from  the  six'  summative  sites. 
'•findings  and  recommendations  are  presented  on  the 
.   jlntra-prp ject  cost-effectiveness  of  Home  Start  and  the 
: -'Q'ost-e^fectiveness  of  Home  Start  as  a  Head  Start  optiqn. 
V^ome  Statt,  a  federally-funded  3-year   (1972-1975)  . 

bome-based  demonstration  program  for  low-income  families 
»,itn  3-  to  5-year-old  children  was  designed  to  enhance  a 
mother's  skills  in  dealin.g  with  her  own  children  &nd  to 
provide  comprehensive  social- emotional,  health,  and 
,  .  nutritional  services.     Cost  findings  are  presented  in 

detail  in  Chapter  II.     Both  OCD  dollars  spent  on  Home 
Start  as  well  as  ''in-^lcind"  levdred  resources  fro^n  other 
' government  agencies  and  pifivate  sources  are  presented  so 
that  a  full  comparison  between  piojects  can  be^-made  in 
terms-  of  total  monetizdd  resources  ,delp.vere<3l  to  project 
famili^es.     Chapter  III  sets  forth  an  analysis  *of  ' 
intra-pro ject  efficiency  4.n  terms  of  technical  efficiency 
(the  home  visit  content  ^nd.  length)   and  cost  efficiency. 
The  chapter  ends  with  a  presentation  of  -  hypothetical  model 
'budgets^  .f  or  differef\t  p^roject  sizes  located  in  different 

Farts  of  the  country  designed  to  assist  OCp  in  making 
uture  decisioni;  about  funding  home  abased  optibns. 
Chapter  IV  contrasts  Home  Start  costs  with  Head  Start 
costs  at  four  si^es.  . 

In  conjunction  v/ith:    ^Abt  Associates,*  Inc. 
Principal  Authoz;*:     Craig  Coelen. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation  Interim  Report  VI.  Twelve-Month 
Program  Issues,  Outcomes  and  Costs. 
449p. 

1975.  ED134322 

This  report  asse&ses  the  progress  of  the  six  summative 
Home^  Start  projects  as  evaluation  families  completed  their 
first  twelve  months  of  enrollment.     Home  Start,  a 
federally-funded  3-year   (1972-1975)   home -based 
demonstration  program  for  low-income  families  with  3-  to 
5-year-old  children,  was  designed  to  enhance  a  mother's 
skills  in  dealing  with  her  own  Children  and  to  provide 
comprehensive  social-emotional,   health  and  nutritional 
services.     Aspects  examined  in  this  report  include: 
overall  national  statistics  on  families,    staff,  and  costs; 
organization  and  staffing  of  local  projects;   kind  and 
quantity  of  services  delivered;   operational  problems 

Sreviously  identified;  mother  and  child  outcoir-^s; 
escriptive  program  costs;  program  cost-ef f ec  .  i veness;  and 
cost-relevant  program  characteristics.     The  d.'..ta  examined 
in  this  report  were  gathered  in  fall  1974,  through  site 
visits ,  outcome  measures,   and  quarterly  information 
reports.     Findings  are  presented  in  three  different  parts 
of  this  volume:     program  analysis  results,  summative 
evaluation  results  and  cost-effectiveness  results. 
In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     Nancy  Goodrich. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Hlchlgan. 
National  Hone. Start  Evaluation.  Interim  Report  VI.'  Executive 
Sumnaryx  Findings. and  Recommendations. 
35p. 

1975.  ED134321  : 

■(  This  18  an  executive  summary  of  the  interim  report  on 

National  Home  Start  Evaluation.     Home  Start,  a 

^*  federally-funded"  3-year  (1972-1975)  home-based 

demonstration  program  for  low-income  families  with  3-  to. 
S-yeat-old  children  was  designed  to  enhance  a  mother's 
slcllls  m  deaimq  with  her  own  children  and  to  provide 
comprehensive'  sorial-emotlonal ,  health  and  nutritional 
services.     The  following  questions , dealt  with:     What  is 
the  nature  and  cost  of  the  Home  Start  Program?    How  do 
projects  vary  from  site  to  site?    What  effects  has  Home  k 
Start  had  on  families  during  the  first  12  months?    How  do 
12-month  cost  and  effects  of  Home  Start  compare  to 
, corresponding  cost  and  effects  of  the  Head  Start 
programs?    Recommendations  and  future  study  issues  are 
also  presented. 

:^n  conjunction  wlths    Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:    John  M.  Love. 
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High/Scope  Educatldnal  Research  Foundation*  Ypsllantl,  Hichlgan. 
National  Home  Start  Ev^^uatlon:  Interim  Report  VII.  Twenty-Honth 
Program  Analysis  and  Fln,dlngs. 
366p. 

1976.  HS200796  ^ 

This  evaluation  focuses  on  process  and  outcome  data 
derived  from  the  1972-1975  National  Home  Start  Demon- 
stration Program.  ,  An  overview  of  the  program 
and^he  evaluation"  process  is  followed  by  data  on 
individual  projects,  particularly  frequency  and  duration 
of  activities,  followup  after  graduation  from  the  program, 
national  financial  and  technical  support  to  local 
p;rojects,  and  plans  for  post-demonstration  efforts. 
Outcome  data  snow  the  predictions  of  Home  start  staff  for 
the  future  of  their  client  families,  and  the  effects  of 
the  program  on  staff  members'  lives.     Appendices  cover 
collection  and  analysis  of  d«.\ta,  describe  and  include 
measures  and  present  abstracts  of  research  on  home-based 
intervention  programs.     Principal  Author:     John  H.  Love. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan, 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation:  Final  Report •  Findings  and 
Implications. 
78p, 

1976.  ED134314       .  ,  ' 

These  findings  and  implications  are  part  of  the  final 
report  on  the  National  Home  Start  Evaluation,     Home  Start, 
a  f ederallyf unded  3*year   (1972*1975)  home-based 
demonstration  program  for  lov*lncome  families  with  3-  ^to 
5-year-ol0  children  vae  designed  to  enhance  a  mother^s 
aKills  m  dealing  with  her  own  children  and  to  provide 
comprehensive  soclal-emotlonal,  health,  and  nutritional 
services.    The  purposo  of  the  evaluations  -vas  to  collect 
information  on  both  the  Home  Start  process  and  the 
program^s  effectiveness  so  that  the  Home  Start  experience 
could  lead  to  recommendations  for  future  home-based 

Srograms,    The.  evaluation  describes  the  program,  assesses 
ts  effects  at  various  time  points  and  compares  the 
effect^  after  oue  and  two  years  of  program  participation. 
In  addition,  it  compares  the  effects  and  costs  of  Home 
Start  and  Head  Start  programs.     Included  in  the  document 
are  program  evaluation  and  overview,  findings  in  terms  of 
impact  oh  families . and  children,  cost  effectiveness, 
program,  and  implications  and  conclusions.  Appendices 
includex    a  Home  Start  program  overview,  evaluation  design 
and  methodology,  and  index  to  Home  Start  evaluation 
reports .  . 

In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  In.c. 
Principal  Author:  'Joh|i  fl.  Love. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan^ 
A  Foirowup  Study  of  the  Home  Start  Program  and  Evaluation  of  the  ^ 
Home  Start  Tralillng  Centers.  Project  Summary. 
14p. 

1976.  HS2J)0506 

This  summary  describes  thr  purpose  of  the  l9*month 
followup  study  to  the  evaluation  of  the  Home  Start 
Demonstration  Program  and  provides  background  information 
on  the  original  Home  Start  Program  and  its  evaluation. 
'    Th^  overall  goal  of  the  followup  study  is  to  determine  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  Home  Start  program  on  its 
participants.     The  study  design,  study  phases,  selection 
of  sites,  sample  size,  participants  in  the.  followup  study, 
data  collection  staff,  and  areas  of  measurement  are 
identified.     An  evaluation  of  six  regional  Home  Start 
Training  Centers  addresses  policy  Issues  regardlno  staff 
training,  supply  and  demand,  effectiveness  of  Training 
centp^rs,  and  program  costs. 
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V\ 

Hlgn/Scope  Education  Research  Foundation,  ypsllanti,  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation:  Field  Procedures  Manual. 
90p. 

197&.  ED161544 

•  This  field  procedures  manual  for  community  interviewers 
and  site  coordinators »  one  of  a  series  of  documents  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  National  Home  Start  program  (NHS) , 
describes  specific  testing  procedures  for  collecting 
family  data.    A  federally  funded  demonstration  program, 
NHS  is  aimed  at  -providing  home-ba^ed"  services   (such  as 
heal.th,  education,  nutrition,  psychological/social 
services)   to  families  with  preschool  children.     The  manual 
' includes  (1)  preparation  of  Materials  and  staff  procedures 

before  evaluation  begins;   (2)  ongoing  scheduling 
.  procedures;   (3)  procedures  to  be  followed  for  each 
evaluation  visit,  including  preparation  of  materials  and^ 
testing  instructions;    (4)  test  monitoring  procedures;  (5) 
field  logistics;  and  (6)  exhibits  of  parent  letters, 
assigiiment  sheets,  master  schedulesr  an  inventory,  and  a 
log 'Sheet.  'The  appendices  include  preliminary  evaluation 
results,  general  testing  and  interviewing  practices, 
examples  of  problem  situations  and  how  to  handle  them,  and 
monitoring  and  performance  evaluation  forms. 
In  conjunction  With:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:  ^Marrit  J*  Nauta. 
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>«'  High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

National  Homestart:  Spring  1973  Test  Battery. 

1973.  HS200559 

This  administration  manual  contains  the  battery  of  tests 
used  1.1  the  Spring  1973  evaluation  of  Home  Start.  Included 
are  the  preschool  inventory  test,  Denver  developmental 
screening  test,  concept  development  test,  8-bloclc  sort 
task,  weight  and  height,  Schaeffer  behavior  inventory, 
child  food  intake  questionnaire  Higa/Scope  home 
environment  scale,  Home  Start  parent  interview,  pupil 
observation  checklist,  and  tests  log. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

National  Homestart:  April  1974  Test  Battery. 

1974.  HS20C472 

The  administration  manual  of  the  April  1974  test  battery 
used  to  evaluate  Home  Start  includes  the  preschool  ■» 
inventory,  test,  Denver  developmental  screening  test,  \ 
8-block  sort  task,  weight  and  height,  Schaeffer  behavior 
inventory,  ch'ldfood  intake  questionnaire,  High/Scope 
home  environr^iit  sdale,  parent  interview,  pupil 
observation  checklist,  tester  log,  and  home  visit 
observation  Instrument. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Evaluation/    The  Homesbook :  What  Home-Based 
Programs  can  Do  With  Children  and  Families. 
329p. 

1976.  ED134316 

This  volume,  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Home  Start  ^■ 
.  Program  is  an  informal  compilation  of  the  ideas, 
experiences^  and  insights  gained  by  members  of  Home  Start 
staffs  during  three  years  of  family-oriented  education  and 
services*     Home  Start,  a  federally-funded  3-year  . 
(19*72-1975)  home-based  demonstration  program  for 
low-income  families  with  3-  to  5-ye$ir-old  children  was 
designed  to  enhance  a  mother's  skills  in  dealing  with  her 
own  children  and  to  provide  comprehensive 
social-emotional,  health  and  nutritional  services.  This 
book  is  aimed  primarily  at  administrators,  sponsors,  and 
directors  of  Head  Start  and  similar  programs  who  are 
considering  expanding  their  services  to  include  home 
Visiting.     Included  in  this  report  are:     (1)  an  ov^erviey 
of  the  goals,  structure  and  organization  of  th,e  National 
Hom«  Start  Program;   (2)  a  section  on  ^getting  underway^ 
(finding  staff,  recruiting  families,  assessing  needs, 
etc.))   l3)  a  description  Of  thfe  )Dasic  qomponents  of  the. 
program   (education,  nutrition,,!  and  healTfn  ;   (4)  a  section 
on  working  with  families,  which  includes  descr ^'*^tipns  of 
social  and  psychological  services  for  parents      J  a 
children;  and  (5)  a  discussion  of  mai^agement  and  ple^rning 
issues  for  home-based  programs.'    Appendic^  include^  a 
director  of*  Home  Stdrt  demonstration  programs  and  training  o 
centers.  Home  Starter  guidelines,  and  an  index  of  exhibit 
sources.     A  number  of  forms  and  charts  used  in  Home  Start 

froc^rams  are  included  in  tne  document, 
n  conjunction  with:    Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
r  .Principal  Author:     Karian  Grogan.  *  . 
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,  High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti^  Hi<;higan. 

National  Home  Start 'Training  Centers  Evaluation:  Study  Design  and 
Preliminary  Analysis  of  Training  Processes  and  Costs. 
1977.  HS200802 

Home  Start  Training  centers,  funded  in  1975  by  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  in  response^to  requests  for  training 
and  technical  assistance,,  were  evaluated  beginning  in 
1976.     Policy  questions  to  which  the  study  is  addressed 
concern:     the  use  of  peers -^f  or  staff  training;  whether 
training  efforts  should  focus  on  teachers,  visitors, 
administrators  .or  others; 'whethec  more  training  centers  are 
needed;  whether  the  training  setting  heed  m^tch  the  future 
work  setting  of  the  trainees;  and  the  identification  of 
'effective  training  components.     Chapters  cover  the 
evaluation  design,  preliminary  findings,  and  conclusions^ 
Appendi&es  contain  instruments  used  in. the  study. 
Principal  Authors:     Sally  WaOcer;  Mary  Morris. 
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High/Scope  EOucatlonal  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantif  Michigan. 
Partners  Vitlti  Parents:  The  Home  Start  Experience  with  Preschoolers 
and  Their  Families'. 
249p. 

1978.  HS200006 
This  volume  is  designed  to  be  used  along  with  the  Guide 
for  Planning  and  implementing  Home  Based  Development 
Programs  ana  Home  Start  Evaluation:     Final  Report,  as  a 
resource  for  persons  involved  m  running  or  setting  up 
local  hofoe-'based  pre-school  programs  either  independently 
or  as  an  extension  of  Head  Start  programs.    The  role  of 
the  Home  St&rt  program  in  helping  parents  to  become 
teachers  of  and  advocates,  for  their  children  is 
illustrated  with  individual  experiences  of  Home  Stat 
administrators,  Visitors  and  parents.     Interaction  of  < 
families  in  the  program  for  both  social  contact  ahd  for 
group  action  to  solve  shared  problems  is  encouraged,  and 
dependence  upon  the  Visitors  is  discouraged.  Subjects 

^         include  stafifing  and  training,  community  resourcjrs  I 
^         availablift  to  the  program  and  to  parents,  particularly  Un 
the  areas  of  health  care  and  sanitation,  recruiting  df 
families,  financing,  record->keeping  and  administration. 
Forms  used  by  Home^  Start  programs  and  examples  of  lesson  : 

flans  are  included.  \, 
n  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Author:    Kathryn  D.  Hewett. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Home  Start  Trali[i.ing  Centers. 

194P. 

1979.  ED184717 

^  The  results  of  an  evaluation  of  the  six  Home  Start 

Training  Centers^  are  presented  in  ^his  report.  I^ncluded 
are  the  final  research  design  af  the  Training  Centers 
evaluation^,  findings  from  thtee  sets  of  site  visits,  and 
results  of  questionnaires  sent  ,  to   (1)  people  who 

Sarticipated  in  training,    (2) ^thelr  supervisors,  and  (3) 
ead  Start  grantees*and  delegate  agencies.     Chapter  I 

Erovides  a  brief  history  of  the  original  Home. Start 
emon'stration  Program  and  prest^nts  the  rationale  for 
establishing  the  six  Home  Start  Training  Centers.  This 
chapter  also  contains  summary  descriptions  of  the  Training 
Centers,  including  their  demographic  characteristics, 
staffing  patterns,  and  community  and  grantee  support. 
Chapter  II  presents  the  evaluation  design,  the  methodology 
of  hi\B  site  visits,  and  procedures  for  the  spring  1978 
data  collection.     Chapter  III  uses  the  observatit)n  data 
and  onsite  interview  information  as  a  basis  for  describing 
Training  Center  activities.     Chapter  IV  sets  forth 
trainino  effectiveness  findings  based  on  information 
gathered  by  the  questionnaires,  and  Chapter  V  covers  the 
demand  for  training  as  described  in  the  mail  surveys. 
Principal  Authors     John  N.*  Love. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypellantli  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Followup  Study:  A  Study  of  Long-Term  Impact  of 
Home  Start  on  Program  Participants.  Final  Rep^ort. 
220P. 

1979.  EDI  92903 

;This  Home  Start  followup  study  was  designed  to  determine 
the  long-term  impact  of  .Home  start  on  program  participants 
in  Sixteen  states  within  the  USA.     Home  Start  was  a 
three-year  demonstration  program  which  provided  Head 
Start-type  comprehensive  serviced  to  young  children  (3-  to 
5-year-olds)  and  l:heir  families  in  their  homes.  In 
Chapter  1  background  information  is  provided  about  the 
followup^  study  designi  including  a  brief  description  of 
^       th«  original'  Home  Start  evaluation  and  its  results.  The 
next  two  chapters  address  two  key  implementation  issues. 
Chapter  2  reports  on  the  tracking  of  Home  Start  and  Head 
Start  f^milieswho  participated  in  the  original 
\       evaluation.     Also ^included  in  this  chapter  are  descriptive 
profiles  of  the  Home  Start  followup  study  sample  and  a 
'  report  on  sample  attrition  effects.     Chapter  j  describes 

how  the  comparison  group  for  the  followup  study  was 
.  selected  and  compares  the  Home  Start  and  comparison  groups 
on  a  number  of  child  and  family  characteristics  to 
determine  group  Equivalency.     Chapters  4  and  5  present  the 
results  of  the  followup  study.     Long-term  program  effects 
Qn  parents  are  examined  in  Chaptet"  4r  followed  by 
'    >  presentation  of  child  outcomes  in. Chapter  5.  The 

concluding  chapter  of  the  report  discusses  implications  of 
the  Home  start  fol lowup  study  design.. 
^  In  conjunction  with:     Abt  Associatest  Inc. 
Principal  Author:     William  Bache. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilantii  Michigan. 
National  Home  Start  Followup  Studyt  A  study  of  Long-Term  Impact  of 
Home  start  on  Program  Participants.  Executive  Summary. 
1 2  P  • 

1979.  ED192904 

This  paper  provides  a , summary  of  a  Home  Start  Followup 
Study  (HSFS)  r  initiated  in  1976.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
examine  the  durability  of  gains  made  as  the  result  of 
families*    (parents  anjd  their  3-to-5-year-old  children) 

Sarticipation  in  the  program.     In  adaitiony  the  study  was 
esigned  to  determine  whether  program  duration  (one  versus 
two  years)  had  pa  lasting  effect  on  parents  and  children  as 
measured  approximately  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Home  Start  demonstration.     The  HSFS*s  sample  consisted 
of  199  Home  Starts  46  Head  Starts  and  137^  comparison  group 
families   (families  who  were  eligible  for  but  did  not 
participate  m  the  program) .     Three  comparisons  were 
conducted:     (1)   Home  Start  families  versus  the  comparison 
group  families;   (2)  Home  Start  families  versus  Head  Start 
families;  and  (3)  Home  Start  families  who  had  participated 
in  the  program  for  one  year  versus  a  group  of  Home  start 
families  who  participated  in  the  program  for  two  years. 
Five  measures  were  used  to  determine  the  long-term  impact 
0/  thj  program.  .Four  of  the  measures  were  standardized . 
tests  for  children  and  one  was  a  personal  interview  with 
parents.     Results  indicated:     (1)  while  math  and  reading 

ferformance  of  the  Home  Start  first  graders  was  lower  than 
he  national  average,  the  Home  Start  second  graders  were 
comparable  with  respect  to  the  national  norm;   (2)  no 
significant  differences  were  found  on  any  of  the  children's 
outcome  measures  between  the  Home  Start  and  the  Head  start 
groups;   (3)  no  differences  were  found  between  the  one-year 
and  two-year  Home  Start  groups;  and   (4)  most  families  were 
pleased  that  they  had  been  involved  In  the  program  and 
indicated  that  the  activities  concerning  the  child  and 
learning  about  child  growth  and  development  had  been  most 
important  for  them. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl , j Michigan . 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  pontlnulty.  Interim 
Report  I,  Part  B:  Preliminary  Site  E>«aiuatlon  Designs^ 
.77p.  f  / 

1975.  HS200786  ( 

Procedures  for  selecting  sample  and  controIL  groups  of  Head 
Start  participants  for  the  Impact  ^tudy.  fot  Project  ^ 
Developmental  Continuity  are  descrltjejK     Individual  rdportfi 
on  fifteen  sites  a;re,used  to  assess  xhe  feasibility  of^.  i 
continuing  the  Impact  Study  in  each  site.     Data  collection 
forms  are  included  in  an  appendix. 

Principal  Authors:     Judy  T.  McNeil;  Mel  Shelly.  ' 
•index  codes  82     2  12 
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High /Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation .  yi)sllantl ,  Michigan . 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity,  interim 
Report  .II,  Part  Ax  Program  Case  Studies.  Volume  I.  ^ 
457p. 

1975.  ED160235  v 

These  8  case  studies  are  ^art  of  a  series. of  documents  on 
the  evaluation  of  Project  Di^velopmental  Cbntlnuity  (POC)  , 
a  Head  Start  demonstration  program  aimed  at  providing  > 
%      educational  and  developmental  continuity  b^twee^  | 
children's  Hfad  Start  and  primary  school  expeodences . , 
Each  case  .stldy  reviews  the  planning  year  at  a  PDC 
deinonstratloni  site  in  one  of  the  following  states:  \ 
Arizona,  ^Calir ornla ,  Colorado ,  Connecticut,  Florida,  j 
Georgia,   lowaf,  and  Maryland.     Included  are  details  of  the 
planning  yek/  activities  focusin"?  on  administration,  pupil* 
^education,  pgreservice  and  Inservlce  tralnlngi 

X\  support  services,  parent  involvement,  and 
»r  handicapped  children  and  blllngual/blcuXtural 
An  analysis  of  the  planning  process  at  th^  site 
The  oplnlonsr^and  attitudes  of  prografn  . 
personnel  are  reported.  .  Brief  descriptions  of  the  H^ad 
Start  and.  elementary  school  programs  involved  at  the  site  ^  — 
"^and  th6  relationship  between  them  are  Included. 
Principal  Author:     Lynn  Spencer. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  YpsllantiA, Michigan . 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continifrty. 
Report 
395p. 

1975.  ED160236  ^  ' 

%      These  7  case  studies  are  part  of  a  series  of  documents  on 
the  evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity  (PDC), 
a  Head  Start  demonstration  program  aimed  at  providing 
educational  and  developmental  continuity  bet^ween 
children's  Head  Start  and.prlm'ary  school  experiences. 
£ach  cas^  study  reviews  the  planning  Tear  at  a  PDC 
demonstration  site  in  one  of  the  following  states: 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  West  Virginia.     Included  are  details <of  the  planning 
year  activities,  focusing  on  administration,  pupil 
education,  preservlce  and  Inservlce  tralni»figr 
developmental  support  services,  parent  In/lolvement ,  and 
services  tot  handicapped  children  and  biyingual/bldultural 
children.     An  analysis  of  the  pl.annlng  process  at  the  site 
is  offered.     The  opinions  and  attitudes  6f  program 
personnel  are  reported.     Brief  descriptions  of  the  Head 
.  Start  and  elementary  school  programs  Involved  at  the  site 
and  the« relationship  between  them  are  Included. 
Principal  Author:     Lynn  Spencer. 
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Hl-gh/^cope  Educational  Research 'Foundation .  Ypsllantl,  Michigan.^ 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity,  interim 
Report  IZ,  Part  Bi  Recommendations  for  Measuring  Prbgram  Impact, 
•llzp. 

1975.  ED144715 

This  report  presents  recrmntendatlons  <  f or  measures  to  be 
used  m  assessing  the  impact  of  Project  Developmental 
Continuity  (PDC)  .    Chapter  I  reviews  the  purpose  of  the 
impact  study  and.  presents  the  basic  considerations  guldi^ng 
the  selection  of  measures.     Chapter  II  desciribes  the 
review  process  .that  led  to  the  final  recommendations. 
Chapter  III  presents  the  final  recommendatlcns ,  along  iirlth 
supporting  ratlonale>  for  measures  to  be  used  in  the  areas 
^       of:     (1)   soclal-emotlonal  develbpment;   (2)  csyohomotor 
development,  health,/ and  nutrition;   (3)   cognitive  and 
language  development;   (4)  impact  on  parentsjand  teachers; 
(5)  blllngual/blcultural  education;  and  (6) / site-specif ic 
goal^    The  appendix  contains  one-page  descriptions  of  the 
recommended  measures,  including  information  at)out  items, 
administration  procedures,  scoring  criteria,  validity  and 
reliability.  Principal  Author:     John  H.  Love.  ^ 

Index  codes     2  16     5  21  15  '25     7  82 

High/Scope  EducationaXr-Research  Foundation.  Ypsllanti,  Hlchigan. 
A  Process  Evaluation  cf ^Project  Developmental  /Continuity.  Interim 
Report  III,  Executive  Summary:  Preliminary  Recommendations  for  the 
Study  of  Child  Impact.  /'  / 

63p.  ■      .  ,  / 

1976.  -  '&D1-60237  —  ^ 

*This  executive  summary  prVsents  the,  major  findings  of 
Interim  Report  III,  which  reports  preliminary  evaluation 
of  Project  Developmental  Continuity  (PDC) .     A  Head  Start 
demonstration  program,  PDC  is  aimed  at  promoting  greater 
educational  and  developmental  continuity  as  children  make 
the  transition  from  preschool'  to  school.     The  report 
addr'esses  three  fundamental  questions:  the 
appropriateness  of  the  measuring  instruments;  the 
potential  comparability  of  children  in  PDC  schools  and 
those  in  comparison  schools;  and  the  number  of  children  in 
PDC  and  comparison  schools  at  each  sit<(  available  for  a 
longitudinal  study  of  program  effects.''    Evaluation  methods 
(instrument  selection,  d^ta  collection,  and  data  analysis 
procedures)  are  discussed  briefly  and/ findings  are 
summarized-  in  terms  of  dc^scrlptive  civ^racteristlcs  of  the 
samples;  reliability  and  validity  of^t^he  instruments? 
■ comparabillti'  of  PDC  and  comparison  groups  site-level  and 
,  aggregate-level;  and  s'ample  size  requirements  and 
/  avaiaability.     Conclusions  and  recommendations  are 

? resented.     Numerous  charts  and  tables  illustrating  the  , 
indings  are  included  and  descriptions  of  the  selected 
measures  of  evaluation  are  appended. 
Principal  Author:    Arthur  C.  Granville. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantl,  Kichigan. 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity.  Interim  / 
Report  IV,  Volume  I:  Pilot  Year  Impact  Study--lnstrument  / 
Characteristics  and  Attrition  Trends. 

280p.  / 

1976.  ED160238 

This  interim  report  of  a  pilot  year  impact  study  on 
evaluation  methodology  is  part  of  a  seri[e&  of  documents  on/ 
.the  evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  'Continuity,  a  Head 

■y       Start  demonstratirn  program  ialmed  at  promoting  educational]: 
and' developmental  oofn':inuity  between  children's  Head  Start 
and  primary  school  e%perieiices .     This  report  deals  with 
instrument  suitability,  group  comparability,  and  sample  ' 
attrition.     Chapt<sr  I  giyes  an  overviiew  of  PDC  and 
describes  the  purpose  of  the  PDC  evaluation;  Chapter  II 
describes  data  collection  and  data  analysis  procedures ; 
Ohaptar  ill  presents  findings  on  the  general  utility  of 
the  test  instruments,  results  of  comparability  checks/ 
between  sample  groups,  tabulation  of  institution-level 
characteristics  for  all  sites,  and  a  summary  of  attrition 
data  for  each  site;  Cljapter^ZV  recommends  which  test 
instruments  should  be  retained  or  deleted,  and  discusses 
projected  attrition  to  all  sites.     Appendices  include 
written  and  tabular^  descriptions  of  the  test  measures, 
tester  monitoring  forms,  flow  charts  of  the  analysis 
procedure,  tables  detailing  response  distributions, 
writterif  definitions  of  behavior  categories,  tables  of 
school ' characteristicsr  written  and  tabular  attrition 
findings  for  each  site,  and  subscales  of  the  PDC  Child 
Rating  Scales. 

Principal  Author:     Arthur  C.  Granville. 
Index  codes    1  11  82 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  l*oundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity.  Interim 
Report  IV,  volume  2:  Development  of  the  Implementation  and  Cost 
Studies . 

151P.  §  .  i 

1976.  £016023^  ) 

This  iriterim  report  describes  the  development  of  program 
implementation  and  cost  stud/Les  for  Year  II  of  the  process 
evaluation  of  Project-  Developmental  Continuity  (PDC),  a 
Head  Start  demonstration  prcgram  aimed  at  providing 
educational  and  developmental  continuity  between 
children's  Head  Start  and  pnimary  school  experiences. 
Specific  areas  focused  on  in\the  report  are:  (1) 
assessment  of  ithe  program  imi^lementation  at  each.  &ite^   <2) . 
analyais  of  the  factors  affecting  impl^ementation  and 
identification  ^6f  hypotheses  relating  levels  of 
implementation  with  local* or  social  characteristics;  and 
(3)  assessment  of  progriim  costs;     Chapter ''I  presents  an 
overview  of  the  PDC  evaluation  and  the  purpose  o^  Interim 
Report)  IV.  ,  Chapter  |I  outlines  the  overall  design  of  the 
Implementation  Study  land  includes  a  summary  gf  data 
collection  activities  for  the  year  1976.     Chapter  III 
contains  a  descriptipn  pf  the  development  of 
implementation  as^sessment  instruments.     Results  of  a  field 
test  of  data  collection  and  analysis  instruments  conducted 
in  Spring  ^'76  areu di scussed  and  revisions  are  suggested. 
Chapter  IV  reports  progress  in  identifying  local  factors,, 
events  or  characteristics  which  shape  or  determine  the 
levels  of  program  implementation.     A  preliminary  list  of 
hypotheses  based  on  the  analysis^  of  factors  enhancing  or 
retarding  implementation  is  der^-ved  for  evaluation  in  Year 
III.     Chapter  V  presents  the  design  and  preliminary  result 
of  the  cost  analysis.     Tables  and  charts  are  included. 
Principal  Author:     Allen  <3.  Sm^ith. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilantl,  Michigan. 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity,  Interim 
Report  IV:  Recommendations  for  Continuing  the  Im-pact  Study. 
158p. 

1977.  ED160240  ^  ^  ■ 

'  This  mterljn  report  re-examines  data  on  'jAstrum«nt 
-       suitability,  comparability  of  groups,  ard  adequacy  of 
sample  size  in  Year  III  of  the  process  evaSiuatton  of 
.  Project  Developmental  Cpntinuity  (PDC)  and  offers 
preliminary  recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
coitinuing  the  impact  study.    PDC  is  a  Head  Start 
deiDonstration  program  aimed  at  providing  educational  and 
developmental  continuity  l^etW'een  children's  Head  Start  and 
primary  school  experiences.     Chapter;' I  presents  a  general 
ov3rview  of  the  PDC  evaluation.     Chapter.  II  describes  data 
collection  and  data  analysis  i>roeediiires  and  discusses 
issues  pertaining  to  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
evaluation  measures.    Chapter  III  pt:esen.ts  findings  in  the 
form  of  tabulations  of  charactarlstics  of  the  samples  and 
of  the  evaluation  instruments <and  assesfiments  of  sample 
Size  and  attrition  rate  for  the  ^groups  in  each  site. 
Chapter  IV  summarizes  findings  on  group  ebmparablllty  and 
adequacy  of  the  samples  and  instruments  and  considers 
prospects  for  continuing  th6  Impact  Study  in  thfe  light  of 
these  findings.     Appendices  include  descriptions  of  the 
m^tasures  in  the  fall  battery,  forms  for  weekly  tester 
monitoring,  commentary  on  scoring  specific  scales,  and  5 
additional  sets  of  forms  for  data  collection  and  ai}alysis. 
Principal  Author:    Arthur /C.  Granville.  ■ 
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High/Scope  Educational  Rtssearch  Foundation.  Ypsllanti,  Michigan^  ^ 
A  Procees  Evaluation  of  Proje/ct  Developmental  Contiaulty.  ZnterliD 
Report  IV:  Executive  Summary.  Recommendations  for  Continuing  the 
Impact  Study. 

1977.  EDx^02^<L 

*ThiS'  briefr^ort  summarizes  the  analysis  and  conclusions 

? resented  Th  detail  in  Interim  Report  VI  regarding  the 
easibility  of  conducting  a  longitudinal  study  of  Project 
Developmental  Continuity  (PDC).     This  project  IQ  a  Head 
Start  demonstz^tion  progpain  aimed  at  providing  educational 
and  developmental  continuity  between  \children^8  Head  Start 
and  primary  school  experiences.     The  analyses  were  carried 
out  on  information  collected  primarily  during  Fall  1966,  ^ 
and  focused  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  — ^ 
measures,  the  potential  comparability  of  PDC  aiid 
comparison  gtoups,  and  the  adequacy  of  PDC  and) comparison 
sample  size. 

Principal  Authors:     Arthur  C.  Granville;  John  M.  Love, 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.   Ypsllantl,  Hlchigan* 
A  Process  Evaluation 'of  Project  Developmental  Continuity,  Interim 
Report  VII,  volume  1:  Findings  From  the  PDC  Implementation  Study. 
35lp. 

1977.  ED160242 

This  third-year  interim  report,  one  of  a  series  of 
documents  on  the  evaluation  of  Project  Developmental 
Ccntiruity   (PDC),  presents  findings  from  three  major 
analyses  of  program  implementation;  measurement  of  the 
extent  each  program  has  implemented  the  basic  PDC 
Guidelines;  a^ description  of  patterns  of  that 
implementation;  and  analysis  of  some  facts  and  eVents  that 
have  shaped  that  implementation.     A  Head  Start 
demonstration  programr  PDC  is  afftied  at  providing  greater 
educational  and  developmental  continuity  between 
children 's  Head  Start  and  primary  school  experiences . 
This  report  is  divided  into  5  parts .     Chapter  I  gives  a 
general  introduction  to  PDC  and  the  PDC  evaluation. 
Chapter  il  describes  basic  structure   (both  national  and 
local  features)   of  the  PDC>project  and  gives  demographic 
information  for  each  of  the  sites.     Chapter  III  presents 
the  rationale ,  design,  and  major  findings  from  the 
assessment  of  implementation.     Chapter  IV  presents  an 
overview  of  some  of  the  similarities  and  differences  found 
in  interpretations  of  the  basic  guidelines  at  different 
sites.     Chapter  V  presents  the  final  cross-site  analysis: 
the  exploration  of  the  factors,  events,   circumstances  and 
plans  tjiat  helped  shape  local  PDC  projects.  Four 
appendices  provide  supplementary  information . 
Principal  Author:     Allen  G.  Smith. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.   Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity,  Interim 
Report  VII,  Volume  3:  Assessment  of  Program  Impact  Through  the 
Head  Start  Year. 
198p. 

1977.     "  ED160243 

This  interim  report,  part  of  a  series  of  documents 
examining  the  feasibility  of  the  longitudinal  evaluation 
of  Project  Developmental  Continuity   (PDC),  presents  the 
results  of  an  analysis  of  PDC  impact  at  the  Head  Stdrt 
level,  using  Spring  1977  data.     PDC  is  a  Head  Start 
Demonstrat^lon  Program  aimed  at  providing  educational  and 
developmental  continuity  between  children's  Head  Start  and 
primary  school  experiences.     Chapter  I  provides  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  feasibility  study.     Chapter  II 
describes  the  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis. 
Chapter  ill  presents  the  findings  of  the  feasibility 
study .     Characteristics  of  the  sample  and  the  basic 
instrument  battery  are  described ,  and  summaries  are 
provided  of  the  three  developed  and  tested  measures:  the 
classroom  observation  system,   the  Preschool  Productive 
Language  Assessment  Task    (PPLAT) ,   and  the  Advlt  Languaoe 
Check,  which  are  not  part  of  the  basic  batvery.  Chapter 
I V  examines  PDC  program  treatment  effects.     No  substantial 
measured  difference  in  progress  between  PDC  and  comparison 
children  was  found . 

Principal  Author:     Arthur  C.  Granville. 
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High/scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti Michigan. 
Project  Developmental  Continuity:  PDC  Classroom  Observation 
Hanual. 
37p. 

1976.  ED160246  . 

This  classroom  observation  manual   (Fall  1976)  was 
developed  for  use  in  the  evaluation  of  Project 
Developmental  Continuity   (PDC) ,  a  Head  Start  demonstration 
program  aimed  at  providln-g  educational  and  developmental 
continuity  between  children's  Head  Start  and  primary 
school  experiences.     The  manual  provides  detailed 
instructions  for  the  observer  on  how  to  prepare  for  the 
observations  in  a  classroom,  how  to  identify  each  behavior 
category,  and  how  to  cod^  the  observation  record  sheets. 
A  5-second  checKlist  is  used  to  record  observations  on 
each  child  for  a  total  period  of  5  minutes.     A  copy  of  the 
record  sheet  is  included  along  with  explanations  of 
specific  types  of  behaviors  to  look  for.     The  behavior 
categories  are:     (r|" noninvolved;    (2)  involved  • 
(social/nonsocial) r  (3)  peer  interactions »    (4)  adult 
interactions »  and  (5)   classroom  interaction  capacity. 
Examples  of  each  sub-category  of  behavior  to  be  coded  are 
listed. 

Principal  Author:     Judy  Neece. 
Index  codes     2  11  19  82 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,^  Michigan. 
Project  Developmental  Continniity:  Field  Procedures  Manual. 
54p. 

1977.  V  ''ED160245 
This  operations  manual  for  field  staff   (site  monitors, 
site  coordinators,  and  testers)   involved  in  the 
observation  and  testing  of  children  is- part  of  a  series  of 
documents  on  the  evaluation  of  Project  Developmental 
Continuity  (PDC),  a  Head  Start  demonstration  program  aimed 
at  providing  educational  and  developmental  continuity 
between  children's  Head  St^rt  and  primary  school 
experiences.     The  manual  is  divided  into  8  sections:  (1) 
a  description  of  the  PDC  program  and  its  evaluation;  (2) 
the  organizational  structure,  job  descriptiolis  and  initial 
planning  activities  of  the  data  collectors   (observers  and 
testers);    (3)  general  procedures  to  be  followed  at  each 
site:   (4)  general  instructions  for  child  observations;  (5) 
general  instructions  for  administering  child  tests;  (6) 
situations  that  testers  encounter  and  what  to  do  about 
them;   (7)  monitoring  and  review  procedures;  and  (8)  field 
logistics   (i.  e.,  logging  and  mailing  materials, 
communications,  payment  procedures,  and  taxes). 
Principal  Author:     Mary  Morris. 

Index  codes     2  11  12  82 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
Project  Developmental  Continuity  Evaluation:   Implementation  Rating 
Instrument . 
19lp. 

1977.  ED160247 

This  instrument  is  part  of  a  series  of  documents  on  the 
evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity   (PDC) #  a 
Head  Start  demonstration  program  aimed  at  providing 
educational  and  developmental  continuity  between 
children's  Head  Start  and  primary  school  experiences.  The 
Implementation  Rating  Instrument   (IRI)  was  developed  to 
provide  a  quantitative  index  of  implementation  levels  of 
programs  participating  in  Project  Developmental 
Continuity,     Rated  components  of  the  programs  include: 
(1)  Administration;    (2)   Education;    (3)  ,  , 

Bilingual/Bi cultural  and /or  Multicultural  Services ;  (4) 
Bilingual/Bi cultural  Services;    (5)   Handicapped  Children 
Services;    (6)  Parent  Involvement ;    (7)  Developmental 
Support  Services;  and   (8)  Preservice  and  Inservice 
Training . 

Index  codes     2  11  12  82 


High /Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation .  Ypsilanti ,  Michigan. 
Project  Developmental  Continuity  Evaluation:  Site  Visitbrs' 
Manual . 
59p. 

1977.  ED160248 

This  site  visitors'  manual  is  part  of  a  series  of 
documents  on  the  evaluation  of  Project  Developmental 
Continuity   (PDC),  a  Head  Start  demonstration  program  aimed 
at  providing  educational  and  developmental  continuity 
between  children's  Head  Start  and  primary  school 
experiences.     The  PDC  evaluation  documents  and  analyzes 
the  process  of  program  development  and  implementation,  and 
the  ilhpact  of  program  outcomes  on  the  social . competence  of 
children,  on  teachers,  parents,  and  on  institutions 
involved  in  the  program.     The*  purpose  of  the  winter  1977 
visit  is  to  collect  data  from  sites  on  implementation 
activities  in  the  third  year  of  PDC.     The  manual  consists 
of  5  sections.     A  general  introduction  to  the  PDC 
evaluation  and  purpose  of  the  site  visit  is  followed  by 
section  II,  Which  describes  the  general  procedures  to  be 
followed  on  the  visit,  the  diyifion  of  labor,  and 
arrangements  that  should  be  made  before  the  visit. 
Section  III  presents  interview  forms  and  techniques  which 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  conservation  with  the  PDC -staff, 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents.     Section  IV  outlines 
the  Implementation  Rating  Instrument   (IRI)  and  its  use . 
Specific  types  of  objective  IRI  items  are  listed  with 
instructions  for  scoring  each  type.     Defittitions  for  It^y 
IRI  items  are  also  included.     Section  V  describes 
post-visit  writing  requirements  for  Development  Associates 
staff  and  High/Scope  team  members  who  will  be  involved  in 
the  site  visit.     A  detailed  format  outline  for  the  site 
reports  is  included. 

In  conjunction  with:     Development  Associates,  Inc. 
Principal  Authors:     Mary  Morrlsr  Allen  Smith. 
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High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
A  Process  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity:  Final 
Report  of  the  PDC  Feasibility  Study,  1974-1977. 
68p.  I,, 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  3-year  feasibility  phase 
of  a  projected  7-yeaPlongi tudinal  evaluation  of  Project 
Developmintal  Continuity  Ipdc) ,  a  Head  Start  demonstration 
program  aimed  at  providing  educational  and  developmental 
continuity  between  children's  Head  Start  and  primary 
school  experiences.     Chapter  I  gives  an  overview  of  the 
•   PDC  program  and  discusses  the  components,  purposes, 
problems  and  limitations , of  the  evaluatxon.     Chapter  2 
focuses  :>n  the  program  impact  study  components  of  the 
preliminary  evaluation  and  discusses  site  selection, 
measurement  instrument  selection  and  refinement,  «>ata 
collection,  and  sample  equivalence  and  attrition;  Chapter 
in  focuses  on  the  program  implementation  process  study 
components  of  the  evaluation,  briefly  summai^izing  planning 
year  activities,  planning  year  monitoring,  consolidation 
of  process  evaluation  tasks,  design  and  testing  of 
implementation  assessment  methods,  establishment  of 
criteria  to  measure  implementation,  development  of  the 
implementation  Rating  Instrument   (IRI )  ,  Pian-JJi^i-Sl^!  Jn^ 
collection  methods,  the  Year  II  Implementation  Report  and 
Year  III  Implementation  Study  findings,  and  cost  study 
aspects  of  the  implementation  process  study.     Chapter  iv 
gives  cojiclusions  and  implications  of  the  study.  A 
summary  of  measures  used  in  the  evaluation  and  the 
contents  of  the  evaluation  reports  are  appended. 
Principal  Author:     John  M.  Love. 


Index  codes     1  11  12  14  82 


High/Scop«  Educational  Rfesearch  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  H^chi^an. 
Asiessraent  of  Program  Impact  Through  First^Grade,  Volume  I:  The 
context;  Conceptual  Approach  and  Methods  of  the  Evaluation.  An 
EvSluation  Of  Project  bevelopfiental  Continuity.   Interim  Rej^prt  X 

71g.  ED205275  '  . 

°'This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  Series  which  reports 

evaluation  findings  on  the  impact  of  Project  Developmental 
Continuity   (PCD)  on  institutions ,. classroom  staff,  parents 
and  Children  from  the  time  the  children  entered  Head  Start 
through  the  first  grade.     PDC  was  begun  in  1974  with  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  that  disadvantaged  children  receive 
continuous  individualized  attention        they  Pr?9re9S  from  • 
Head  Start  through' the  early  primary  grades.  Implemented 
at  15  sites,  distributed  across  Department  of  Health, 
Education and  Welfare  regional  offices  and  the  Indian  and 
Migrant  Program  Division,   PDC  emphasizes  the  involvement  of 
administrators,  classroom  staff  and  parents  in  formulating 
educational  goals  and  developing  a  comprehensive 
cu??icil5m:     This  ?olunie  is  Intended,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  PDC  program  and  to  the  purpose,  methods  and  guiding 
framework  of  the  longitudinal  evaluation.     In  Chapter  I,  a 
brief  history  of  the  PDC  program  and  its  evaluation  are 
presented;  the  overall  design  of  the  longitudinal  study  is 
described  and  data  available  as  of  the  spring  of  the 
test-cohort  children's  first  grade  year   (1979)  are 
rlviewed.     In  Chapter  II,   the  conceptual  framework  guiding 
'   the  study  of  PDC  processes  and  effects  is  recounted.  The 
data  collection  and  analysis  procedures  used' are  described 
in  Chapter  III.     A  brief  summary  is  presented  in  Chapter 
IV.     An  appendix  delineating  PDC  variables,  data  sources 
and  hypotheses  is  included.     The  actual  impact  findings  as 
of  spring  1979  are  reviewed  in  the  five  other  volumes  of 
the  series   (Volumes  II-VI). 
Principal  Author:     Jose  Rosar^o. 
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High/scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllanti;  Michigan. 
Assessment  of  .Program  Impact  Through  First  Grade,  Volume  II: 
Impact  on  Institutions.  An  Evaluation  of  Project  Development 
Continuity.  Interim  Report  X. 
126P. 

1980.  ED205276 

As  part  of  a  longitudinal  study  evailuatlng  program  effects, 
this  report,  the  second  in  a  series  of  six,  describes  the 
impact  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity   (PDC)   on  the  . 
institutional  polDpies  and  procedures  of  participating  HV^d 
Start  centers  and  elementary  schools  up  to  the  time  the 
evaluating  study's  cohort  , of  children  had  completed  grade 
1.     PDC  was  begun  in  1974  with  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
disadvantaged  children  receive  continuous  and 
individualized  attention  as  they  progress  from  Head  Start  . 
through  the  earlv,  primary  grades.     Implemented  at  15  sites, 
distributed  across  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  regional  offices  and  the  Indian  and  Klgrant  Program 
Division,  PDC  emphasizes  the  involvement  administrators, 
classroom  staff  and  parents  in  formulating  educational 
goals  and  in  developing  a  comprehensive  curriculum.  The 
introductory  chapter  o^  the  report  describes  the  six 
volumes  of  the  total  report^     Chapter  II  describes  the. 
conceptual  framework  underlying  the  evaluation.  Chapter 
III  describes  the  methods  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  PDC  program  on  the  institutions  in  which  it  is 
implemented.     Information  concerning  influences  on  the 
\  implementation  of  the  PDC  is  summarized  ^in  Chapter  IV«  In 

Chapter  V,  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of  PDC  on 
schodls  and  .centers  are  reported.     Contrasts  between  PDC 
treatment  and  control  group  institutions  are  pointed  out.  . 
Chpater  VI  consists  of  a  summary,  interpretations  and 
conclusions.     Samples  of  instrument  and  item-level  results 
are  included  in  three  appendices. 
Principal  Author:  Josefjiosario* 
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"'^^  High/scope  educational  Research'  Foundation .Ypsilanti ,  Michigan. 

Assessment 'of  program  Through  First  Grade,  Volume  ' .  i?^P^?«4.25<« 
p""?2!  An  Ev£5StlSS  if  Project  Developmental  Continuity.  Interim 

Report  X. 

1 2  7  p .  ^■ 

■^^®°'Third  iS^S^series  of  six,  this  volume  reports  findings 

cSiSfrning  the  impact  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity 
IpDcrSi  the  parSn?6  Of  the  evaluation  study's  cohort  of 
Children  as  well  as  oreliminary  findinff  on  the 
roiition&hiD  between  family  characteristics  and  program 
SSt?om2  ?arSableS  up  tS  the  time  the  children  had  completed 

•  S¥adS  1.     Beiunlat  15  sites  in  1974  with  the  purpose  of 
eSturing  that  Sfsadvantaged  children  receive  continuous 
fSdividualiled  attention  as  they  Progress  from  Head  Start 
throuah  the  early  primary  grades,  PDC  emphasizes  the 
JS5?l?Smellt  ?f  aL?Sl2t?St?rs,  classroom  staff  parents 
in  formulating  educational  goals  and  curriculum 
development.     After  the  introduction  ?iven  in  the  first 
chanter.  Chapter  II  presents  a  gteneral  model  of  the 
Tntended  effects  of  PDC  and  a  description  of  how  the 
*roS?SS?i-  wil  intended  to  producr  the  desired  effects.  The 
eSIlSStSrs"  coiSe^tuSl  p?ogreision  f?om  basic  framework  to 
theSSecification  of  variables  and  appropriate  instruments 
is  also  desc?ibeS.     Chapter  III  descrlbe/s  the  methods  used 
ll  ?5llect  dataand  outlines  data  analysis  ProceJ^res. 
sample  and  instrument  characteristics  are  presented  in 
Chanter  IV.     The  bulk  of  the  document  is  contained  in 
ChSptS?  V  whichldescribfs  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 

"fhS^oroaram's  impact  on  parents.     Brief  conclusions  are 
•D?lseStId  in  ChSpter  VI. ^  Appendices  include  a  descriptive 

'  s5SSS?y  Of  respSnses  to  parent  interview  items  and  a  sample 
parent  interview. 
Principal  Author:.  Mary  Morris. 
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High/Scope;  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Ypsllantir  Michigan. 
Assessment  of  Program  Impact  Through  First  Giradef  Volume  IV: 
Impact  on  Teachers.  An  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental 
Continuity,  tnterlm  Report  X. 
242p. 

1980.  ED205278 

The  fourth  m  a  series  reporting  evaluation  findings  on  the 
impact  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity  (PDC) ,  this 
volume  reports  treatment-related  and  other  findings 
concerning  teachers  and  classrooms  up  to  the  time  the 
evaluation'  study's  cohort  of  cl^lldren  had  completed  grade 
1.     Begun  at  15  sites  in  1974  with  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  dlsadvsintaged  children  receive  continuous 
Individualized  attention  as  they  progress  from  Head  start 
through  the  early  primary  grades,  PDC  emphasizes  the 
involvement^of  school  administrator s r  classroom  staff  and 
parents  in  formulating  educational  goals  and  In  curriculum 
development.     Chapter  I  of  this  volume  presents  a  brief 
history  of  th«  PDC  program.     Chapter  II  describes  the 
conceptual  framework  guiding  the  evaluation  of  PDC 
processes  and  effects  on  teachers.     Data  collection  and 
analysis  procedures  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  Chapter 
IV  presents  des^crlptlve  findings  regarding  ^he  sample  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  Instruments.     Chapter  V 
descr^lbes  the  results  of  the  analysis,  primarily  those  of 
the  teacher  interview  but  also  those  of  the  classroom 
observation  system.     Chapter  VI  summarizes  and  Interprets 
the  ma4or.^f indings— o^fche  study ■ — ft— s-tHRiMery-.and  fiVe      '  ' 
technical  appendices  are  included.     Appendix  A  provides  a 
copy,  of  the  teacher  interview  (TI)  r  Appendix  B  p^^esents  the 
focused  and  global  dimensions  of  ±he  Classroom  Observation 
System  (COS) r  and  Appendices  C  an^P  D  give  descriptive 
summaries  for  i.tems  of  the  TI  and  the  COSr  respectively. 
Appendix  E  describes'  the  processes  used  in  creating  the 
^  cpniposlte  variables  for  the  TI. 
^Principal  Author:     Sally  Wacker. 
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''^^  Hitih/scope  Educati^in-al  Research  Foundation.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

SfilSfisment  of  Progr^  Impact  Through  First  Grade,  Volume  V:  impact 
"  SS"hild?ln?  An  EvalllatioK  Qf  Project  Developmental  Continuity. 
Interim  Report  X.       '  \ 
20lp.  '  '1 

1980.  fS^2^iZ?ies  of  Six  volumes  reporting  outcomes  of  the 

?JI!!miSa?y'l5i!Sa?ion 'of  an  edScatgSnal  intervention,  this  ■ 
report  liresents  the  findings  of  th/  effects  f  *.?!^  . 
Developmental  Cont-inui«ty   (PDCX  upTto  the  time  the 
evaluation  tudy's  cohott  of  chi/ttTren  completed  grade  1. 
P?lii5iSS?y  findings  concerning  the  relationship  between 
variables  in  the 'teacher^arent  and  Syil^.Je^SS? Jo"^of 
provided.     Begun  at  15  s~es  in  1974  with  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  disadvantaged  children  receive  -t^ontinuous 
individualized  attention  as  they  progre'Bs  from  head  Start 
through  the  individualized  attention  as  they  progress  from 
Head  Itaft  through  the  early  primary  grades, Jdc  emphasizes 
the  involvement  of  school  personnel  and  parents  in 
formulating  educational  goals  and  in  curriculum 
development.     Chapter  I  of  this  volume  presents  a  brief 
history  of  the  PDC  program.  ^Chapter  II  describes  the 
SoScSptual  framewsork  guiding  the  evaluation  of  PDC 
Processes  and  effects  on  children.     Data  collection  and 
analysis  procedures  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  Chapter 
IV  presents  the  descriptive  findings  regarding  the  sample 
anfS  the  characteristics  of  the  instruments.  ,  Chapter  V 
SStcribefthS  rlsilts  If  the  analysis  of  the  child  outcome  ^ 
measures.     Chapter  VI  summarizes  the  major  ^ in? i^f s.anj .  „ 
discusses  implications  for  the  future.'  Appendices  A  and  B 
orovide.  respectively,  descriptidns  of  tlie  child 
deSelopment  measures^ised  and  a  comparison  of  summary  score 
'>  distributions  by  treatment  9roup. 

Principal  Author:     ^ohn  Berrueta-Clement. 

Index  codes  82     1  21  16  12  13  ^ 

"'^^  High/scope  Educational  Research  Foundationl   Ypsilanti,  . Michigan. 

Afisessment  of  Program  Impact-'Through  First  Grade,  Volume  VI: 
sSSSI?y  of  iSpact^on  institutions.  Teachers  and  Classrooms , 
pS?SSts  aSd  children.  An  Evaluation  of  Project  Developmental 
Continuity,  interim  Report  X.  \ 
52p. 

The  fiSSl°5?lume  in  a  sferies  of  six  evaluation  reports, 
this  dSSimeSt  provides  , a  summary  of  th?  results  o|  the 
ovaiuation  of  Project  Developmental  Continuity  ipdc; , 
?SSd!i?tid"whln  tSi  eyaluatioS  ftuSy's  cohort  of  children 

£S?pS?S^J?'lSs2??Srihat'S?SSd?lnilga'?SitSrirJeSlJ5e''* 
?SS?i"oSl  iSdiJidSalized  attention  as  they  Progress  from 
Head  Start  through  the  early  primary  grades,  PDC  emphasizes 
the  involvement  of  school  personnel  and  parents  in 
formulating  educational  goals  and  in  curriculum 
de5Sl5?Sent.     Chapter  I  of  this  volume  presents  a  br^ef 
history  of  the  PDC  program.     Chapter  II  descrioes  the 
SiScSptuSl  fJImewbrk  guiding  the  evaluation  of  PDC 
processes  and  effects.  ,D?ta  collection  ang^|SJ^y|if „  V. 
T<rnrefSures  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III.*    Chapters  iv ,  v, 
?I  aSa  VII  S?esent  results  for  each  of  the  four  major  areas 
studied:       institutional  policies  and  procedures;  teacher 
IttitSd^s  aid  behaviors  as  related  to  classroom  and 
Sarents;  parent  attitudes  and  behaviors  as  related  to  their 
rhiifi'fi  school:  an.d  the  achievement  of  the  children. 
Addition"!??  thl^initial  analyses  of  interrelationships 
between  the  four  major  areas,  such  as  the^elationship 
bltvlil  tSScher  attitudes  and  parental  in^lvement  with 
their  child's  school,  are  summarized. 
'  principal  Author:     Marjorie  Powell. 
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707    Hlghberger,  Ruth;  Brooks /Welen  . 

Vocabulary  Growth  of  Head  Start  Children  Participating  in'a 
,  Mdther'8  Reading  Program.  . 

Home  Economics  Research  Journal,  1973,  in):ia5-187. 
HS200811 

This  study  involve-'d  twe--^|TOin>s  of  Head  Start  children,,  The 
mothers  of  one  group  read^o  their  children  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  a  day.     The  other  group  of  children  hail  the 
opportunity  to  take  home-  toys  from  a  toy  library.     All  the 
^  children  were  administered  the  Peabody  PicturexVocabulary 

9      ,  Test.     ^  \ 

index  codes     1  23  15  "^2 


708  Hill,   Charles  H.  \ 

Head  Sjbartt  A  Problem  of  Assumptions.  ^ 
Education,   1972,   92 (4) : 89-93 .  .  . 

HS2a0164  '  * 

The>  author  examines  t)fe-  uader0.ying  assun^itions  of  Project 
Head  Star.t  and  suggests  that  if  the  gains  from  Head  StartN 
are  to  be Sustained,  we  hiust  be  prepared  to  change  the 
'  total  environment  of  thet  child  beginning  with  adequate 
care  for  the  expectant  mother,  infant  stimulation  programs 
and  an.  extension  of  individual  attention  upward  t'hrough 
the  grades. 

■  •  *         •  J 

Index  codes     3  12  83 

709  Hill-Scott,  Karen;  Grigsby,  J,  Eugene. 

-Some  Policy  Recommenaatlons  for  Compensatory  Education. 
Phi  Delta  Kappan,   1979,   60  (6) : 443-446 . 

.^EJ196087 

The  author  looks  at  past  evaluations  of  compensatory 
education ,  suggests  new  approaches  to  evaluation , 
anr'  ;.akes- recommendations  *  about  program  implementation. 

^   Index  codes    3  12  81  . 

710  Hllliard,  Thomas  0.;  et  al.  .  ■ 

The  Urban  Institute  for  Human  serviced.   Inc.  san  Francisco, 
California. 

Evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Mental  Health  Project.  Phase  I. 

1981.  HS200001 

Development  of  apprsoaches  and  materials  for  Improved 
management  in  ^he  Head  start  program  is  the  focus  of  this 
report  which  should  be  read  in  contjunction  with  the 
Grantee  Management  Status  Report.     The  program's 
management  problems  are  identified  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Head  Start\  Director  in  the  grantee  organization.* 
The  funding  cycle  consists  of  six  principal  financial 
management  functiolis:     identifying  income  sources  and 
amounts,  budgeting,\  spending,   recordkeeping,  financial 
reporting,  and  the  audit  process.     Four  financial 
management  systems  -r  personnel  costs,  purchase  of  goods 
and  services,  contracting  for  performance  of^services,  and 
property  management  and  cotitrol  —  are  the  principal 
expenditure  activities  of  the  Head  Start  operation .  Each 
of  these  functions  is  discussed.,  and  the  financial 
management  deficiencies  found  during  the  Phase  I  needs 
assessment  are  extensively  analyzed .  Recommendations 
addressing  these  deficiencies  are  presented. 

Index  codes  82     1  12  14 
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Himley,  Oliver If  Lasting  Educati'onlri  and  Social  Benefits 
Accrue  to  Stimmer  irfad  Start/,  Participants .  ' 
Dissertation  Abst/Scts  International^  1967,  28  (5-A) s 1621 , 

This -study  used  three-groups:     (1)   36  Head  Start  children; 
(2)   36  non-Head  Start  children;  and  (3)  -36  kindergartei* 
children  randomly  chosen.     They  were  alL  tested  to  , 
dStermine  lasting  effects  of  Head^Sjtart  using  the 
i  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  the  Peabody  Picture  ■ 

\  Vocabulary  Test  and  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Test.  . 

Ind«x  codes     1  16  21  83 

712    Hobbs^  Nicholas.        children:  Categories,  Labels  and  Their'  consquencesx 
Report  of  the  Project  on  Classification  of  Exceptional  Children.- 
San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass;   1975.  33>9p. 

HS200S10  » 

Presented  is  the  synthesis  of  findings  from  31  taslt  forces  ^ 
in  the  federal  project  on  classification  •  of  exceptional 
ihildreS!Bl5au8e  labeling  chij^ren  by  disabilities  is, 
seen  -to  promot^e  their  exclusiolf*1ind  rejection,  f  more 

?S§|I^S^S'?Sai*S?'stS?i?SS???'^Sfallif?SS?!lS'^has  Je^itijized 
ISlial  cSntrol  of  the  individual  as  well  as  exclusion  from, 
the  community.     Analyzed  are  current  labels  such  as  Q  • 

retardation,  emotional  disturbance  and  neurological 
impairment,  and  recommended  is  the  labeling  of  needed 
intervention.     As  alternatives  to  large  institutions  and 
their  potentially  destructive  aspects,   smaller  community 
programs  are  advocated.     Described  are  legal  advocate 
actions  in  response  to  abuses  such  as  involuntary 
sterilization  and  exclusion.     Alternatives  to  ^^«„io»«n 
inititutionalization  are  reviewed,  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  public  scfiool  .services  including  - 
therapies,  health  car*  and  remedial  instruction.     The  final  . 
Chapter  includes  the  following  specific  recommendations:  . 
coordination  of  agency  efforts  to  strengthen  the  family, 
establishment  of  formal  review  panels  for  children  excluded 
from. school,  sharing  of  vocabulary  'Jithin  disciplines 
acomplished  bit-altering  professional  education,  and 
-   iSp?Svement  Of  classification  procedures  through  individual 

p?o/iles  linked  to  specified  intervention  needs.  Two 
•    apS^ndices  discuss  the'  relationship  between  fch?  parent  and 
the  professional  and  list  the  project  participants. 
Approximatel-y  270  references  are  included. 

Index  codes     3     8  83 

♦  ■    c~  ' 

713     Hocker,  Elizabet-h  J.    ,  „  m^..  w4eo«ii».< 

school  District  of  Kansas  City.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
A  Ptofile  of  the  Head  Start  Child.   Summer  1966. 
62p.  .  ^  ' 

^^^"^This  r2po|t^p?esents  a  profile  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
summer  1966  Head  Start  program  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
iSfSPSatiSS  was  Obtained  from  pupil  record  cards  in  the 
€r^^  ^  rswA  r\a  aTftAss      (1)   locatlon  Of  thc  HeacJ  start  ^enterf 

SSiber  Sf  diys  ii  SttSndance,    (3)   family  composition, 
^4     social  behavior,    (5     results  of  testing,    (6) jpeech  and 
language  development, '   7)   health  services,    (8  social 
services,    (9) psychological  services,  and   (10)   location  of 
the  kindergarten  which  the  child  attended. 
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714    Hodes,  MarioniR*  .    ,  - 

A  Comparl|son  of  Selected  Charaateristlos  of  Culturally 
DJLs^vanraged  Kindergarten  Children  Who  Attended  Project  Head 
S^rt   (Su^nmer . Program  1965),  Culturally  Dlsadva^ntaged  Klndergar teg^ 
Children*  Who  Did  Not  Attend  Head  Start  and  Kindergarten  Children 
^  Who  Were  Nx^  Culturally  Disadvantaged. 

Dl9«ertatlro?l  Abstracts  International,   1968,  29(1-A):62. 
>  «Slp0167         ,  '  • 

'    '      This'.study  assessed  and  compared  three  groups  of 

kinder^artten  children  in  Camden,  M.J.  at  the  beginning  and 
«  end  of  t^fl  school  year  1965"-66.     One  group  cons'lsted  of 

.  children  who  atte'nded  a  summer  Head  Stuart  program. 

Another  gr6up  included  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
«  who  did  not  Intend  Head  Start.   v,The  third  group  included 
chll^lrM-* who  w^ere  not  dis^advantaged*     The  children  were 
given  pr>e-  and  post-tests  on  selected  Educational 
Character is^tlcs   (articulation,  auditott  discrimination, 
visual  aiscrimlnatl.on,  and  recognition  vocabulary)  . 
Conceptual  maturity  was  also  assessed.     The'^varlous  groups  - 
were  then  cojnpared.  . 
r  -  \ 

Index  codes    i  21  83 


715    Hodges,  Wal^er^L. 

The  Implications  of  Design  and  Model  Selection  forvthe  EvalU£^tion  * 
of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  t«      '  r 

Merrill  Palmer  Quarterly,  L973,   19  (4)  : 275-288 .  -"^ 
' EJ084992 

Implications  for  research  and  leads  for  the  evaluation  of 
^        programs  for  the  early  education  of  d.lsadvantaged  children 
can  be  derived  frojn  the  analysis  of  various  models  of  early 
mterv'entlon .  '  . 
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716  Hodges,  Walter  L. 

The  Worth  of  the  Fqllowing  Through  Experience. 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  1978,  48  (2) 1 187-193 . 
V  HS200865    ^  *  . 

This  article  is  part  of  a  series  on  the- Follow  Through 
.  Evaluation  which  appeared  in  the  May  1978  issue  of  t^ 

^  Harvard  Educational  Review.     The  author,  a  member  of  the 

Follow  Through  Spof!sors*  Task^  Force,  urges  that  the  ^ 
'successes  of  Follow  Thr'ough  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
controversy  over  the  program's  e'valuatlon.     For  other 
articles 'in  this  series  see:     Richard  B.  I^nderson  et  .al., 
Ernest  R.  House  et  al.,  and  Carl  E.  Wisler  et  al. 

Index  codes  82    ^  12  / 

717  Hodges,  Walter;  Cooper,  Mark. 

Head  Start  and  Follow  Through:   Influences  in  Intellectual 
Development . 

Journal  of  Special  Education;  The  Training  of  Intelligence 
Implications  for  Special  Education,  1981  ,  15  (2) : 221-238. 
EJ248604 

Three  national  evaluation  efforts — Head  Start,  Follow 
Through  Planned  Variation,  and  Head  start  Planned 
'  Variation — are  reviewed  to  examine  their  effectiveness 
concerning  the.  trainability  of  intelligence  in 
disadvantaged  children  during  preschool  and  elementary 
grades.     The  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  these 
^  projects  is  highly  controversial,  but  it  is  concluded  that 

the  litereature  suggests  short  term  effectiveness. 

Index  codes     1  21  81 
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718    Hoekelman,  Robert  A.  _  .^s 

A  1969  Head  gtart  Medical  Program.  o      .  7-an-799 

Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  1972,  219  (6) : 730-733 . 

HS  200 1*68  " 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  failure  of  a  summer  Head  Start 
medical  program  to  reach  its  health  goals.     Statistics  on 
services  received  as  well  as  conclusions  on  ways  to 
improve  are  presenters. 

index  codes    l    5  20  83  •  ^ 

.HolJhe|^^David^  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors.  .  , 

719*  Holmes,  Douglas;  Holmes,  Monica  B.         '       \.  „ 

/x»  *  """^""^itsociated  YM-YWHAS  of  Greater  New  York.  New  York. 

■Evaluation  of  Two  Associated  YM-YWHA  Head.  Start  Programs.  JUjyei 
■Repprt. 
59r. 

^^^^■'two  sumrer^l965  Head  Start  programs,  one  in  Bronx  River 

aSd  one  in  East  Tremont,  New  York,  selected  in  order 

to  measure  the.,  changes  produced  in  the  36  pa^t c°iSJ2S?eS 
a  result  of  their  Head  Start  experience.  Areas  measured 
were   (1)  cognitive  functioning,    (2)  patterns  of  Play  and 

"    .    Sie  of  play  materials,  And  oT  children  s  fantasies  about 
their  peers  and  adults.     A  control  population  of  60 
children  vdis  matched  with  the  Head  itart  children  klong 
.    the  dimensions  of  age,  sex,  ethnic  bacckground.  Previous 
•    school  experience,  number  of  siblings  living  at  homer 
presence  or  absence  of  father  and  »other,  and  education 
and  occupation  of  major  wage  earner.     Both  ?^2"EI-5*e*f r*. 
mean  age  of  five  years,  five  months.     Both  the  fiead  Start 
.participants  and  the  controls  were  tested  £5^  cognitive 
functioning,  play  behavior,  and  picture  interpretation 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August.     They  were  retested 
iS  iSvember,  two  months  after  the  beginning  of  public 
school.     Results  of -the  testing  show  significant  > 
differences  between  the  two  groups  at  the  time  of  their 
first  testing  but  not  at  the  second  testing. 
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720  Holmes,  Douglas;  Holmes,  Honlca  Bychowskl. 

Associated  YM-YWHAS  of  Greater  New  York.  Nev  York. 
An  Evaluation  of  Differences  Among  Different  Classes  of  Head  Start 
Participants;  Final  Report*  ^  # 

106p.  ^' 
1966.  EDQ15012 

Three  'Head  Start  programs  were  establlshefl  to  investigate 
the  differences  between  four  groups  of  children  in  the 
areas  of  intelligence,  cognition  and  achievement, 
environment,  and  parental  expectations.     The  four  groups 
were  (1)   the  SR  group  m  Vhlch  the  chlldrens'  -parents 
sought  out  entry  for  theirv  children  in  the  Head  Starts, 
prog^ajn,.  (2)  the  SAP  group  in  which  the  children's  entry 
into  the  program  was  sougntxout  by  the  Head  Start 

gerso'nnel,    (3)   the  SANP  group  who  were,  likewise  sought  out 
y  program  personnel  but  did  not  participate,-  and  (4)  the 
MC  group  who  were  non-partlcipatlng  middle  class  children 
averaging  a  year  younger  in  age  than  the  other  three 
^       groups.     Groups  1  and  2  participated  m  the  Head  Start 
Program  only.     Oroup  1,  2,  and  3  were  children  of 
lower-income  families.     The'  Head  Start  program  lasted  six 
months.     Testing  was  carried  on  in  all  four  groups,  one 
battery  of  tests  was  given  all  children  near  the  time 
groups  1  and  2  began  the  program.     Groi^ps  1  and  2  were 
given  the  battery  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 
The  results  showed  that  the  MC  group  scored  consistently 
lilghest  on  all  tests.     The  SR^  group  was  generally  second 
highest.     The  environment  of  groups  1  and  4  appeared  more 
favorable  to  a  stimul&tlon  of  effective  learning  than. the 
very  deprived  environments  of  groups  2  and  3.     Also,  the 
parents  of  group  1  and  4  children  appeared  more 
encouraging  toward  and  interested  m  their  child's 
development . 

Indexucodes     1  15  17  21  81 

721  Holmes,  .Monica  Bychowskl;  et  al. 

Associated  YM-YWHAS  of  Greater  New  York.  New  York. 
Interaction  Patterns  as  a  Source  of  Error  in  Teachers*  Evaluations 
of  Head  start  Children.  Final  Report. 
67p. 

1968.  ED023453 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  intelligence  and  school 
readiness  could  be  estimated  from  observing,  behavior  and 
if  middle  class  Head  Start  teachers  ranked  highly  those 

guplls  whose  behavior  resembled  middle  class  behavior,  the 
ehavior  patterns  of  36  Head  Start  pupils  were  compared 
with  their  teachers*  ranking  of  perc*^elved  intelligence  and 
school  readiness  and  with  behavior  patterns  of  32  middle 
class  and  40  upper-middle  class  children,  all 
approximately  age  4.  The  children's  intelligence  and 
school  readiness  were  measured  by  standardized  tests. 
Behavior  patterns  w«re  observed  on  two  schedules: 
continuous  and  summary.     The  results  showed  that  (1) 
intelligence  and  school  readiness  were  not  correctly 
predicted  from  different  types  of  behavior  patterns,  (2) 
while  there  was  no  difference  in  behavior  among  those  Head 
Staijt  pupils  with  actual  intelligence  differences,  the 
behavloi^  of  triose  perceived  to  be  brighter  closely 
resembled  middle  class  behavior,  and  (3)  behavior  patterns 
of  all  .Head  Start  pupils  were  similar,  regardless  of 
actual  school  readiness .     The  data  were  tabulated ,  and 
suggestions  were  made  for  a  replica  study.     A  manual  for 
u^lng  the  observation  schedule  is  included . 
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* 

''^^  '  Home  Start:  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program.  Report  of  a  Joint 

Conference  <St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  5-7,  1974). 
38p.  I 
'  This  coSflrence  report  of  a  joint  meeting  of  directors  and  I 

stiff  SSrkiSg  in  project  Home  Start'  and  the  Child  and  I 
FlSiiy  Re?o5rc-e  Program  contains  discussions  of  a  wide 
range  of  issues:     health  services,  home  safety,  home 
visits     food  programs,  and  the  use  of  television.  Other 
JslulI'di^Sussed  are  prSSFam  guidelines, ^evaluation  plans, 
mlanf  to  achieve  goals,  staff  training,  data  collection, 
2Sd  pro?rSS  fSSdini:    Because. Of  the  interest  in  both  Home 
start  and  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program,  this 
relSJt  Should  prove  useful  to  other  programs  throuahout 
the  country  interested  in  exploring  the  applicability  of 
thise  dembnst?ation  approaches.     An  appendix  contains  a 
list  of  the  conference  participants. 

Index  codes     3     9  20  13  12  81 

,23    «"*'oS?|?s5ur|^Colle|e.^Gettystur|^  Occupation.!' 
Achievement  Among  Participants. 

^^"'^'This  study°eJImined  the  effectiveness  of  intervention 
strategy  in  reducing  poverty  among  children  from  low 
iScSm^faiiilies  iS  an  all-BlaOc  community        the  South  20 
years  after  they  participated  in  a  program  similar  to 
Project  Head  Start. 

index  codes     1  11  17  82 

724  Horbaly,^Mariiyn;^etjl.^^^^  ^^^^^^        Education.  Charlottesville, 

An'^Sverview  of  'Three  PCDC  Projects.  Draft. 
43P. 

This  rel??t''ii  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview 
5f  the  iiJmiSiham.  louston , *^and  Jew  Orleans  Parent  Child 
Development  Centers.     It  is  "ot  an  evaluation.  Matrices 
1       rtTqoiav  information  on  program  goals,   interaction  »^etween 
^-     2hifd?en  aid  parents,  theoretical  constructs,  and  program 
""—design  and  implementation. 

'  In^e^codes  82     1  20 

725  Horne,^EleanorJ.,^ed.^^  Service.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Test  Collection  Bulletin. 
28p. 

This  if°a^quarterly  digest  of  information  on  tests  located 
iS  the  tist  collection  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  In 
iSdition  ?5  ?he  extensive  library  of/ests  and  other 
measurement  devices,   it  also  includes  a  special  Head  Start 
SI"  J?ll2ction  established  to  provide  inf o^«»!fti°2^?^o"t 
4  n  e^r-umpnt- e  for  thofie  engaged  in  research  or  project 
di?ecti?SinvSlvinS?oSng  Children .     New  Acquisitions 
iiJlSde  SectiSis  o?  ^^I^ievement;  common  examinations, 
specialty  examinations?  Personality,   interest,  attitudes 
and  opinions:   and  miscellaneous,  sensory  n>otor, 
SSidentified      A  second  section  reports  announcements 
received  related  to  tests.     A  third  section  reports 
J?s?iXrpr5g?aSi  for  1972-1973,   reporting  the  test, 
artminVltration.  and  contact  persons  for  each.     The  final 
tSStiin  gives  4dd?Ssses  of  Publishers  and  organizations 
Whose  materials  and  services  are  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Home,  Eleanor  V.  . 
For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors.^ 

726  Horner,  Mary  R. 
Nutritional  Status  of  Chippewa  Head  Start  Children  in  Wisconsin. 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  1977,  67  (2) : 185-186. 

HS200173 

This  paper  reports  the  results  of  a  nutritional  status 
survey  of  preschool  Head  Start  children  in  three  Chippewa 
communities  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Index  codes     1     5  82 

727  Horowitz,  Alice  M«;  Bradley,  Susie. 

Incorporation  oi  a  Preventive  Dentistry  Program  in  a  Home  Start 
Program. 

Public  Health  Reports,   1975,  90  (4) : 365-368. 
HS200174 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  a  preventive 
dentistry  program  in  a  Home  Start  program..     The  progr^am 
involved  fluoride  tablet  distribution  and  an  education 
component  for  parents • 

Index  codes     1     5     9  15  82 

728'  Horowitz,  Frances  D.;  Paden,  L.  Y. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Environmental  Intervention  Programs. 
In:  Caldwell,  B.  K.and  H.  N.  Ricciuti,   eds.  Review  of  Child 
Development  Research .  Volume  3 .  Chicago :  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press;  1973. 

HS200175 

This  review  of  the  literature  examines  the  concepts  and 
assumptions  underlying  environmental  intervention 
programs,  discussing  the  cultural  context  of  enrichment, 
intervention  versus  enrichment,  the  timing  of  experience, 
and  the  criteria  of  success  of  interventions.  Discussion 
of  basic  issues  concerning  environmental  intervention  and 
early  development  includes  early  formulations,  maternal 
deprivation ,  the  nature-nurture  controversy,  and  current 
programs  of  intervention  with  infants.     Head  Start  as  a 
national  social  experiment  is  described.     Other  current 
experimental  intervention  programs  described  include  the 
Early  Training  Project,  the  Ypsilanti  projects,  the 
Bereiter-Engelmann  model  and  other  academic  orientations , 
behavior  modification  as  a  reinforcement  contingency 
program,  language-development  program^,  and  other  programs 
and  variables.     The  issues  of  follow-up  and  follow-through 
and  the  revival  of  the  nature-nurture  issue  are 
highlighted. 

Index  codes     3  13  17 

Horowitz ,  Frances  D. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

729    Hosey,  Harold. 

Cognitive  and  Affective  Growth  of  Elementary  School  Students  Who 
Participated  in  Summer  Head  Start. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  Internationale  1973,   33 (12-A) : 6591 . 
HS200176 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  determine  whether 
%  two  groups  of  disadvantaged  children  in  a  local  school 

district  achieve  and  maintain  any  significant  diffevences 
in  academic  development  or  in  adequacy  of  self-concept 
after  a  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed.     Two  groups  are 
'  studied:     participants  and  non-participants  of  a  summer 
Head  Start  progr-^m. 
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,30    Ho«..j  Ern.st^R.,^.t_..l.  !iU??ilS:!Sg''  B"!""'"- 

Harvard  Educational  Review,  1978,  48 (2) :128-140. 

In  thia^artjcle  sponsored  by  the  Pord  Foundation,  the 
aSthSrI  Sonteid  thSt  the  ABi  Follow  Through  Evaluation  xs 
roarred  by  serious  flaws  in  flesisn,  analytic  procedure, 
results  and  interpretation.     They  found  ABT's 
eiSSsification  of  models  and  putcome  measures  misleading. 
AcSS?dinrto  these  researchers,  this  Follow  Through 
Evaluation  does  not  demonstrate  that  models  emphasizing 
bJSiS  skills  are  superior  to  other  model*.     One  reason  for 
thip  iS  that  the  coverage  of  the  outcome  domains  was  not 
ftxtSniive  enough  to  justify  a  distinction  among  models. 
ThJSSthSr!  qSeStiSnJd  the^'use  of  the  limited  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  to  measure  a  program  as  comprehensive  as 
vSiiow  Through.     They  made  the  following  recommendations! 
1?  thSt  eSSluations  must  be  sensitive  to  a  wide  range  of 
iutcSSis?  2)  that  evSluations  should  b«,"?2itive  to  local 
?S5ditiSns,  3)  that' field  experiments  Should  b^ 

?S2h!!?Siis'ShSS;§*U*l»pSS^Syi-riSa?*IJi?!!Sir^       be  a 

iSjS?  criterion  fot  judging  •Y*iSSJ^S2S4 SSSS)  that 

evaluations  like  this  are  no  longer  needed,  an^  7j  tnat 

important  evaluations  should  be  examined  in  J^PtJ- 

Jther  articles  in  this  aeries  see:    Ricja^d  B.  Anderson  et 
al.,  Walter  Hodges,  and  Carl  Wisler  et  al . 
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Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  1967,  111x281-288. 


rph*  nurnoae  Of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a  short-time 
JS?ichJr??eSchoSl  pr5Sram  Operation  Head  Start)  improved 
the  likelihood  of  school  success  of  the  participants. 


Index-codes    1  21  81 

732  Howard,  Norma  Kj.  eomp.  childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois 

i§iSatiSS"2f  IS!?Snt2  ?rJ?eSSi«l"2. Abstract  Bibliography. 

75P. 

This  sllSltiSS  bibliography  cites  108  ERIC  documents  on 
SSrSnt  iduSitioS  aid  parent  involvement  during  the  child's 
EroBPhooi  vears.     Intluded  are  reports  from  both  home-oasea 

r  if!  %i?i52s?;i9?sni?|u^p„A|f;!  ji? 

"Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (cue;,     aay  a»/u 
through  April  1974. 

index  codes  61    2    7  IS 

733  '•''•••j»l»j5;ri.on  Of  Parents'  and  Teachers-  Perceptions  o"f  Head  Start 

S2f.S?S;?!SS  IISSJal?!l''?!!lSrnational,  1970,  3l(l-A).66. 

i?iSe'!?SLs?!  sii2*{;i;s'i!.s°t2rs5st?!t''5r??Sircrs2ad 

ItSrt  Sre  perceived  by  their  parents  and  teachers  as 
liSSif iJSntlJ  diffSrSnt  from  second  graders  who  have  not 
had  those  experiences. 
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734  Hughes,  Anne  E. 

Michigan  state  University.  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

An  Investigation  of  Certain  Soclo-Llngulstlc  Phenomena  in  the 

Vocabulatory ,  Pronunciation  and  Grammar  of  Disadvantaged 

Pre-School  Children,  Their  Parents  and  Their  Teachers  in  the  ^ 

Detroit  Public  Schools. 

1967.  HS200880 

'The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  certain  s 
phenomena  m  the  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  grammar  of  di 

fre-school  children,  their  parents  and  their  teachers,  and  t 
anguage  behavior  of  tho  informants  in  terms  of  educational 
speech  of  these  three  groups  v^s  taped  so  that  certain  phono 
grammatical  and  vocabulary  items  could  be  transcribed  and  an 
date.     A  second  interview  was  conducted  with  a  sample  of  the 
served  as  informants  in  the  first  interview  as  well.  Teache 
the  speech  of  the  children  and  parents  were  also  recorded,  s 
implications  of  the  teachers'  attitudes  could  be  studied  at 
study  usefl  the  research  techniques  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  P 
discovered  that  the  teachers'  concepts  of  the  language  probP 
some  instances  and  incorrect  and  incomplete  in  others.  The 
the  data  of'  the  study  reveal  naive  attitudes  toward  language 
understanding  of  the  disadvantaged  on  the  part  of  the  teache 

Index  codes  83 

735  Hulan,  John  R. 

Head  Start  Program  and  Early  school  Achievement. 
The  Elementary  School  Journal ,  1972,  73  (2) : 291-294 . 
HS200180 

This  Is  a  dj.scu8slon  of  the  implementation  of  a  Head  start 
program  In  Warren,  Ohio,  and  its  effect  on  the  children  in 
the  program  during  the  first  year.     The  Head  start 
children  are  compared  to  non-Head  Start  children  with 
regard  to  scores  on  the  Stanford  Early  School  ;;chlevement 
Test; 
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'''^  Human  RfiBources  Research  Organization.  Alexandria;  Virginia. 

S  S5?v2v  for  CaliforniS  of  Hodel  Programs  Serving  Handicapped 
infSStl^aSdPFSsShSSl  Children  and  Summary  Information  Describing 
Model  California  Programs  Serving  Handicapped  infants  and 
Preschool  Children. 
48p. 

A  stuay°tS^gather  information  describing  model  infant  and 
Dreschool  programs  for  handicapped  children  in  California 
fJreporteS,     Information  vas  received  from  142  programs 
(102  In  California)  including  validated  first  chance 
projects,,  outreach^^rojects  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
idScStion  fSr  the  Handicapped,  "aster  plan  agencies  in 
California,  innovative  and  preschool  incentive  gran^ 
programs  in  California,  exemplary  Head  Start  programs,  and 
othlr  modi!  programs  in  the  public  and  grivjte  sectors.  J. 
Sbmpendium  oJ  program  descriptiona  was  developed  to  help 
state  and  local  educators  in  selecti.ng  the  most 
'  appropriate  early  intervention  hodel  for  • 
aSoptloi/adaptation,  constistent  With  federal  and  state 
laS.  specific  to  local  needs,  and  available  resources. 
The  survey  included  qjtestLcms  on. the  following:-  general 
iSformation   (such  as^^Kpliverage  fitimber  of  Vears  in    ^  ^ 
oSration),  instruction  and  assessment,  service  delivery, 
use  of  staff,  program  placement,  parental  participation, 
diSsemlnationr^^training  and  technical  assistance.  Among 
many  findings  were  that  the. programs  are  heavily 
concentrated  in  urban  and  sufaur4)an  areas,  tHat  the  most 
pSpular  instructional  model  is  use  in  developmental,  that 
Wide  use  is  Inade  of  community  resources,  and  that  two 
thirds  Of  the  programs  report  providing  mainstreaming  to 
some  deSlee.     bata  from. the  furvey  are^reported  in  an 
accompanying  summary  document  which  charts  Program 
characteristics  aaainst  answers  ftim  public  and  private 
agencies  or  schools.  f  : 

Index  codes     1     8' 13  81 

^^'^  Human  Resources  Research  Organization.  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

.     sSlSStSd  programs  Serving  Handicapped  Infants  and  Prescnool 
Children:  A  Compendium  of  Program  Descriptions  for  California 
Educationc 
228p.  .  • 

A  product^^oPa  study  to  gather  information  describing  model 
preschool' programs  for  handicapped  children,  the  document 
SiSS?iPtions  of  142  programs  including  validated  First  Chanc 
OutreacS  projects  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Master  Plan  agencies  in  California,  innovative  and  preschool 
S?Si?Sm8  iS  California,  exemplary  ftead  Start  programs  and  ot 
In  the  public  and  private  sectors'.     Program  descriptions  are 
th«  following  categories:     public  agency  programs  in  Califor 
SSSnc?  P?Sg?ams  in'californla,  public  school  district  progra 
SrSgrams  in  California,  out  of  state  Outreach  programs,  and 
itart  programs.     Provided  for  each  program  is  a  name,  contac 
a  oeneral  program  description,  and  a  more  derailed  explanati 
implSSSStation,  evidence^^for  program  effectiveness,  and  avai 
dissemination  and  technical  assistance. 
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738  Hunt,  J.  McVlcker. 

Early  Childhood  Education  and  Social  Class. 
The  Canadian  Psychologist,   1972,  13  (4) : 305-326. 
HS200546 

The  events  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  early 
childhood  education  in  the  decade  of  the  1960s  are 
explored .     Socioeconomic  class  differences  in 
chlld«-rearlng  practices  are  viewed  as  accounting  r^qr  the 
differences  in  scholastic  competence  as  assessed  by^tests 
of  intelligence  and  by  scholastic  performance .v^ Summarized 
are  the  unrealistic  hopes  for  Project  Head  Start  and  no^ 
the  kind  of  nursery,  schooling  deployed  was  unfit  to  ^ 
compensate  children  of.  poverty  for  their  educatlohaLly 
defective  early  experience  and  to  test  the  efficacy  .of 
compensatory  education  of  children  aged  three  to  four. 
Indices  of  nerltablllty  say  little  about  the  educablllty 
of  individuals  or^groups.     It  is  argued  that  programs 
begun  during  a  child*  s  first  three  years  may  prevent 
retarded  development  and  be  more  effective  than 
compensatory  education. 

Index  codes     3  17  21  82  - 

739  Hunt,   J.   McVlcker;   KlrJt,   Girvln  E.    ;  •  . 

Criterion-Referenced  Tests  of  School  Readiness:  A  Paradigm  With 
Illustrations « 

Oen€'tic  Psychology  Honographs,  1974,  90:143-182. 
HS200507 

Th±B  paper  discusses  the  nedd  for  tests  of  specifiable  and 
teachable  unlt^  of  information,  information-processing 
A       strategies,  motivation,  and  vMues  that  constitute 

readiness  for  standard  schools  or  that  are  needed  to  plan^ 
indlvlduallz^ed  programs  of  instruction  for  children  fro^ 
varied  family  backgrounds.  ,  Inasmuch  as  norm-referenced 
tests  that  differentiate  individuals  along  some 
hypothetical  continuum  are  inappropriate  for  such  a 
purpose,  the  concept  of  criterion-referenced  tests  is 
extended  from  the  goals  of  given  learning-teaching 
situations  to  the  domain  of  school  readiness  where  the, 
knowledge  «of  concepts  that  are  taken  fot  granted  by 
teachers  can  be  used  to  determine  the  criteria  of 
reference  for  tests.     The  second  partr  of  the  paper 
describes  a  paradigm  for  such  tests  and  illustrates  it 
with  descriptions  of  tests  of  semantic  mastery  for 
information  on  color,  position,   shape,  and  number.  It 
also  presents  illustrative  results  from  testing  children 
-  from  a  nursery  school  for  children  from  middle-class 

families  and  chidren.  from  Head  Start  programs.     Where  from 
80   (spoken)  to  90   (listening)  petrcent  of  chi^iuren  from  the 
nursery  school  show  semantic  mastery  for  color 
infQrmatlon,  only  about^  20  percent  of  Children  from  Head 
Start  show  such  mastery.     Di<ffererces  of  a  similar  order 
are  also  found  for  semantic  mastery  of  posltloni  shape  and 
number.     Within  the  Head  Start  program,  the  performances 
of  black  and  white  children  differ  little.     The  Importance 
of  such  differences  for  comm^inicatlon  within  classrooms 
typical  of  today*  s  school s  is  indicated . 

^  Index  cojies     2  21  82 


740     Hunt,  J.  McVlcker;  et  al . 

Social  Class  and  Preschool  Language  Skill:  III.  semantic  Mastery 
C'f  Position  Information. 

Qenetic  Psychology  Honographs,  1975,  91  (2) : 317-337 • 
HS  2  00182 

This  article  reports  that  four  year  old  Head  Start 
children  perfprmed  as  well  on  a  test  of  perceptual 
identification  as  did  four  year  olds  of  college  educated 
parents . 

Index  codes     1  21  82 
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741  Hunter,  Gertrude  T.        ^  „    ^  e*.^,^ 

Health  Care  Through  Head  Start. 
Children,  1970,  17 (4) i 149-153 . 
HS200183 

This  article  describes  the  health  care  comppnent  of  Head 
Start*,    its  goals,  innovative  Procedures,  use  of  technical 
assistance  and  evaluation  and  findings.     Data  collected  on  .. 
the  health  and  health  services  of  Head  Start  children  are 
presented. 

Index  codes     1     5  20  82 

742  Hurd,  J.  L. 

-New  Perspective  on  Head  Start  Health  Care. 
Health  services  Report,  1972,  87(7). 
HS200184 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  a  nurse  practitioner  to 
administer  the  health  component  of  a  Head  Start  program. 

Index  codes     l     5  12  81 

Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  .  .,  \ 

synthesized  Estimates  of  the. Costs  of  Head  Start  Planned  Variation 
Kodels. 

^^''^'This  article^reports  a  study  of  the  *cost  data  generated  by 
Head  Start  Planned  Variation  models.  ' 
principal  Author:      Robert  W.  NcHeelcin,  Jr.  / 

Index  codes    1  13  14  84  '         •  . 

744 

Huron  Institute.  Cambridge ,- Massachusetts .      ,     .  ...  - 

The  Quality  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variati^on  Data.  Volume  I. 
273p.  , 

'This  publication,  the  first  of  "two  volumes,  describes  th«_ 
cognitive,  psychomotor,  and  so«i6erootional  measures  used 
in  all  years  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation 
Evaluation.     Part  I  discusses  generally  the  isBues 
involved  in  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  data,  and 
sSSSaJiies  findings.  ^Part  U  conUins  technical  reports 
on  12  of  the  individual  measures  used^in  the  evaluation, 
su€h  as  the  Preschool  Inventory  and  the  Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence  Test   (which  were  considered  especially 
useful),  the  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory,  and  the  Brown 
IDS  Self-Concept  Referents  Test.     There  is  a  description 
of  each  measure  and  the  theory  behind  it,  af.wSil        *,  ^„ 
review  of  the  available  data  on  the  measure's  reliability 
validity  and  other  technical  qualities.     Judgments  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  measures,  and  a  summary  of  the 
information  on  which  the  judgments  were  based  are 

f resented.     Data  tables  arc  included, 
rincipal  Author:     Debbie  Klein  WalKer. 
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7^5  ■  - 

Huron  Institute.  Cambrlc^ge ,  Massachusetts. 

The  Quality  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  Data.  Volume  II. 

28lp.  ,,  ' 

1973.  ED082857 

This  publication  continues  the  descriptions  of  the 
cognitive,   psychomotor,  and  socloemotlonal  measures  used 
m  all  years,  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  . 
•    Evaluation  study.     Included  Is  a  detailed  examination  of 
each  measure,  a  ^discussion  of  the  theory  behind  it,  and  a 
review  of  the  available  data  on  the  measure's  reliability, 
validity  and  other  technical  qualities.     The  last  half  of 
the  document  contains  appendices  relating  to  tti^ 
procedures  used  In  examining  the  quality  of  the  data:  (aj 
Test-Retest/lnter-Tester  Reliability  Study;  (b) 
Eight-Block  Sort  Reliability  Study;   <c)  Classroom  Behavior 
Inventory  Test-R€test  RelleJbllifcy  Study;   /d)  Coding 
Reliability  Study;    (e)  Classroom  Information  Form 
Reliability  Study;    (f)  Parent  Information  Form  Test-Retest 
Reliability  Study;  and  (g)  Quality  of  the  Testing 
Procedure.     Data  tables  are  Included.  , 
Principal  Author:     Debbie  Klein  Walker.  , 

Index  codes     2  13  21  I2  . 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massacnusetts.  ^ 

Cognitive  Effects  of  Preschool  Programs  on  Different  Types  of 

Children. 

210p.  ,  • 

1973.  ED082838 

This  Study  investigated  whether  various  kinds  of  preschool 
programs  have  differential  cognitive  effects  on  different 
kinds  of  children.     Relevant  literature  was  reviewed  and 
.data,  generated  in  the  first  2  years ^of  the  Head  Start 
Planned  Variations  Sttidy  (PVS)  ,  were  analyzed.     The  eight 
preschool  programs'  associated  with  ttxe  PVS  were 
considered.     Children's  characteristics  used  for  analysis 
w,ere  ^initial  ability,  previous  school  experience,,  sex, 
age,  socioeconomic  status,  ethnicity/  and  style  of 
response  to  testing.     Cognitive  outcomes  were  assessed 
with  the  Preschool  Inventory  and  Stanf ord-Binet .  Several 
tentative  conclusions  were  drawn.     First,  some  children's 
characteristics  interact  more  powerfully  than. others  with 
characteri sties . of  preschool  models.     Response  style  and 
previous  schooling  seemed  the  most  important  variables. 
Second,  where  interactions  are  consistent,  they  follow 
suggestive  patterns.     Educationally  disadvantaged  children 
seem  to  achieve  mt>re  in  highly  directive  programs  than  in 
less  directive  ones.     Third,  thie  interactions  may  be 
significant  factors  in  preschool  success  or  failure.  Many 
educational  approaches  may  be  needed,  to  be  delivered  in  a 
'    flexible  classroom  designed  to  accommodate  all  kinds  of 
children . 

Principal  Author :     Helen  J .  Fea t hers tone . 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.     .     «  , 
'   Inplementation  and  Educational  Innovations;  An  Outline  of  the 
Problem  Based  on  Experience  With  Planned  Variation  Experiments. 
Draft. 
62p. 

1973.  '  HS200727  .  ... 

Issues  in  research  on  th,e  implementation  of  innovations  in 
processes  of  schooling  are  discussed  in  t^e  light  of 
experience 'with  Head  Start  planned  variation  experiments. 
^  Three  concepts  of  the  problem  of  implementation  are 

considered!     that  it  is  a  .problem  of  evaluation  design, 
educational  research  and  development  policy,  or 
institutional  change.     Literature        the  subject  of 
innovation  is  criticized  for  its  focus  on  diffusion  rather 
than  implementation  in  the  sense  of  any  of  the  three 
concepts.     Recommendations  for  future  research  focus  on 
identification  of  promining  exam'ples  of  innovation,  with 
the  conditions  that  specifications  for  practice  and 
observational  techniques  be  developed  and  that  replication 
should  be  attempted.     It  is  also  recommended  that  research 
'   on  naturally-occurring  attempts  at  innovation , be  made  a, 
routine  part  of  the  federal  research  and  development 
effort. 

Principal  Author's     R:.chard  F.  Elmora. 
Index  codes  82     2  12  20 

Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  .  «  . 

Some  Short  Term  Effects  of  Project  Head  Start;  A  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Second  Year  of  Planned  Variation — 1970-71. 

27  7p.          

1973.  BD113011    '  ^  ^  " 

This  preliminary  report  evaluates  the  second  year, 
1970-71,  of  Head  Start  Planned  variation  (HSPV) ,  covering 
research  methodology',  description  of  the  models, 
characteristics  of  the  children,  classrooms,  and  sites, 
estimated  overall  effects  of  the  H^ad  St'art  experience, 
differences  in  the  effects  of  PV  and  comparison 
classrooms,  and  short-term  effects  of  11  Head  .Start 
program  modjels.     An  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the 
questions:     (1)  What  are  the  short-term  effects  of  a  dead 
Start  experience  on  children?     (2)  Are  there  discernible 
differerices  between  the  effects  on  children  of  a  HSPV 
experience  and  a  conventional  Head  Start  experience?  (3; 
Do  PV  models  differ  in  their  effects  on  Head  Start 
children?    Five  outcome  measures  were  usfed:  three 
measures  of  cognitive  achievement,  one  of ^general 
intelligence,  and  one  of  motor  control.     Major  findings 
indicated  that:     the  Head  Start  experience  substantially 
increased  children's  test  scbres  on  al?.  five  outcome 
measures;  that  children  who  Jiad  prior  preschool  experience 
gained  less  overall  than  children  whose  first  year  of 
preschool  was  in  Head  Start  in  1970-71|  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  consistent  differences  among  Mexican 
American,  black,  and  white  children  in  their  Head  Start 
gains  on  the  five  outcome  measures.     Mo  differences  in 
effects  were  found  between  the  HSPV  programs  and  the 
comparison  Head  Start  programs. 
Principal -Author :     Marshall  S.  ^mith. 
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Huron  Inititut*.  Cambridge,  Hassachusekts.  «    ^  v 

^m|lttm«ntatloh  of  Head  Start  Planned  variation:  1970-71.  Part  I. 

19?!!  ED062834  ' 

*  This  report  is  Part  I  of  a  study  6f  program  inplemen*ation 
in  12  models  of  Head  Start  Planned  Variation.  Chapters 
examine  (1)  how  well  models  are  implemented,  using  sponsor 
ratings  of  teachers  as  the  data  source;   (2)  the  factors 
which  may  influence  the  extent  to  which  models  are 
implemented,  such  as  sponsor  input,  staff  reaction  and 
input,  and  the  context  in  which  implementation  is      «^  ^ 
undertaken;   (3)  the  correlations  between  the  factors  which 
explain  variations  in  levels  of  "implementation;  and  (4) 
what  the  model  classrooms  are^llke  in  practice,  using 
classroom  observation  data.    Included  are  a  summary  of 
findings,  recommendations  for  future  implementation 
studies,  and vdata  tables.  _  w..  ^ 

Principal  Avihorsi    Carol  vanDeusen  Lukas;  Cynthia  wohlleb. 

Index  codes    i  13  84 
Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Implementation  of  Head  Start  Planned  Variation:  1970-1971.  Part 

ii;  ^ 

122l 

ED082835 

This  volume  of  appendices  is  Part  I I  of  a 'study  of  program 
implementation  in  12  models  of  Head  starf  Planned  ^ 
Variation.     It  presents  details  of  the  data  analysis,  . 
copies  of  data  collection  instruments,  and  additional 
analyses  and  statistics.    The  appendices  aret  (A) 
Analysis  of  Variance  Designs,   (B)  Copies  of ^instrMinents, 
(C)  Additional  Analyses,   (D)  Means  and  standard 
Deviations,   (E)  Factor  Analysis  of  the  Consultant  Site 
Assessment,   (F)  I/ist  of  Fifty-one  Classroom  Observation 
Variables,  and  (G)  Keans  and  Standard  Deviations  for 
Classroom  Observation  variables.       v  ^    ^  .     ,.  w,,  ^ 

Principal  Authorst    Carol  vanoeusen  Lukaff;    Cynthia  wohlleb. 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts^ 

Federal  Programs  for  Young  Children:  Review  and  Recommendations. 
Volume  Is  Goals  and  Standards  of  Public  -Prbgrams  for  Children. 
570P. 

1973.  ED092230  . 

This  document  is  the  first  part  of  a  cdinprehensive  study 
designed  to  review  existing  jlata  about  child  development 
and  the  evaluation  data  of  programs  forXchildren  in  order 
to  propose  recommendations  for  Federal  program  plaoining. 
Two  major  goals  of  the  work  reported  in  this  section 
(Volume  1)  are:     (1)  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  definition  of 
»  "disadvantage,"  or  more  specifically,  those  kinds  of 

factors  in  childhood  for  which  Federal  int^ervention  seems 
warranted,  and  (2)  to  review^the  kinds  of  scientific 
evidence,  that  might  justify  and  direct,  government 
intervention.     The  section  has  six  chapters.     Chapter  1  is 
an  introduction  to  the  study,  with  discussion  of  the 
approach  that  is  used.     The  ntftlon  of  discrete  public 
.    purposes  as  determinants  of  the  larger  goala^of  Federal 
programs  is  explained.    Chapter  2  presents  ati  historical 
review  of  American  public  programs,  f ocusing\around  the 
public  interests  that  are  commonly  behind  the,  proigrams . 
Chapter  3  discusses  research  evidence  that  supports  early 
intervention,  as  well  as  conflicting  views  on  this  issue. 
,  .      Chapter  4  analyzes  data  concerning  connectionil  between  - 
childhood  events' and  outcomes. in  adolescence  and 
adulthjood.     Chapter  5  reviews  measurement  indices  available 
for  evaluation  of  educational «  child  development,  and 
family  programs.     Finally,  ChApter  6  offers  a  discussion  of 
the  health- issues ' involved  in  intervention  on  behalf  of 
children  which  parallels  the  preceding  analysis  of 
psychological  and  family  intervention. 
Principal  Author:     Sheldon  H.  White. 
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Federal  Programs  for  Young  Children:  Review  and  Recommendations, 
Volume  2:  Review  of  Evaluation  Data  for  Federally  Sponsored 
Projects  for  Children. 
446P. 

1973.  ED092231 

This  document  is  the  second  part  of  a  comprehensive  study 
designed  to  review  child  development  data  and  program 
evaluation  data  so  that  proposals  for  Federal  program 
planning  can  be  made.     This  section   (Volume  2)   consists  of 
five  Chapters  that  review  project  evaluation  data  in  the 
five  major  modes  of  child  intervention.     Chapter  1  loo^s^ 
at  evaluation  data  of  Federally  sponsored  early  childhood 
education  programs,  including  Follow  Through,  the  national 
network  of  Research  and  Development  Centers,  and 
Performance  Contracts  experiments.     Chapter  2  focuses  on 
preschool  intervention  of  the  sort  now  Implemented  under 
Head  Start.     Chapter  3  reviews'  current  knowledge  about  the 
influence  of  day  care  on  child  development,  when 
intervention  occurs  with  children  between  0-3  years. 
Chapter  4  is  concerned  with  family  intervention,  based  on 
evaluation  data  of  programs  invol'ved  in  parent  education, 
parent  training,  family  therapy^  and  provision  of  social 
services.    The  final  chapter  reviews  data  arising  from 
evaluation  of  health  care  projects. 
Principal  Author:     Sheldon  H.  White. 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Federal  Programs  for  Xoung  Children:  Review  and  Recommendations. 

Volume  3i  Recommendations  for  Federal  Program  Planning. 

329P. 

1973.  ED092232 

This  document  is  the  third  par€  of  a  comprehensive  study 
designed  to  review  child  development  data  and  a  program 
evaluation  data  so  that  proposals  for  Federal  program 
planning  can  be  made.    This  section  (Volume  3)  includes  a 
series  of  three  chapters  ditectefi  at- future  program  .  - 
management.    The  first  cliapter  examines  the  bases  for 
present  and  proposed  preschool  and'  day  care  programs,  and 
makes  recommendations  to  .optimize  Program  utility.  The 
second  chapter  recommends  general  direction;B  for  the 

Slanning  of  services  for  children.     The  fina,l  chapter 
iscusses.  a  possible  organization  of  futjxre  research  work 
that  might  provide  input  into  program  management  and 

frogram  planning, 
rincipal  Author:     Sheldon  H.  White. 
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Huron  Institutei\cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Federal  Prograirts  for  Young  Children:  Review  and  Recommendations. 
Volume  4:  Summary. 

40p.  ,  V  .  ' 

1973.  ED092233  '        ,  . 
This  document  is  the  fourth  and  final  part  of  a 
comprehensive  study  designed  to  revieW;,  child  development 
data  and  program  evaluation  data  so  that  proposals  for 
Fed«ral  program  planning  can  be  made.     This  .section  (Volume 
4)  provides  a  summary  of  the  topics,  findings,  and 
recommendations  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  study. 
Principal  Author:     Sheldon  H.  White. 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  „  ' 

The-  Persistence  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  variation  Experience.- 

1974.  ■'  HS 200270 

The  purpose  of  this  follow-up  study  was  to  measure  model 
persistence  in  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  claasrpoms. 
Principal  Authors:     Anne  Coolidge  Monaghanj  carol  Lukas. 
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ED093497 

This  report  focuses  on  three  main  questions:  t  (1)  To  what 
extent  does  a  Head  Start  experience  accelerate  the  rate  at 
which  disadvantaged  preschoolers  acquire  cognitive 
skills?     (2)  Are  the  Planned  Variation  models,  simply  by 
virtue  of  sponsorship  more  effective  than  ordinary 
nonsponsored  Head  Start  programs?    and  (3)  Are  some 
Planned  variation  models-  piirticularly  effective  at' 
imparting  certain  iltills?    The  first  chapter  gives  an 
overall  picture  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  study,, 
while  the  second  chapter  summarizes  data  concerning^:* 
background  characteristics  and  distribution  of  test 
scores.    Chapter  3  provides  a  general  discussion  of 
methodological  issues  and  some  of  the  major  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  study  design.    Chapters  4-7  atteB.pt  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  pattern  of  overall  effecl^s  of 
various  programs  through  ranking  analysis,  residual 
analysis,  analysis  of  covariance,  and  resistant  analysis. 
The  final  .chapters  explore  the  question  of  whether  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  various  programs  is  related  to 
certain  child  background  characteristics,  such  as  sex, 
ethnicity,  age,  prior  school'  experience,  and  mother's 
education,    one  major  conclusion  drawn  as  a  result  of  the 
intermcdel  comparisons  was  that  Head  Start  programs  are 
quite  homogeneous  in  their  ability  to  promote  general 
cognitive  development.  - 
Principal  Author:     Herbert  I .  Weisberg. 
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Huron  institute.  Cambridge,  \Massachusett8. 

Head  Start  Planned  variationl  in  Retrospect. 

1974.  HS20026e  * 

This  vjBtudy  examined  the  impact  of  Head  Start  Planned 
variation  by  studying  which  aspects  of  each  model 
continued  to  be  implemented  over  time. 
Principal  Ai^hor:     Anne  Coolidge  Monaghan. 
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iBp'lamentation  in  Head  s€art  Planned  variation:  1971-72. 


Huron  Institute.  canbridoSf 


97p. 
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ED113013  ^  ,  ^ 

his  report  on  model  implementation  during  the  third  year 
,197l"*72)  of  the  Head  Start  Planned  variation  experiment 
concentrates  on  the  development  of  measures  of 
implementation.    Measures  are  examined  individually  in 
terms  of  design  and  use,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
findings  obtained,  and  agreement  among  raters  on  the 
extent  of  implementation  is  discussed.    A  comparative 
analysis  of  consultant  checklists,  «pone«r  checkl-is^s^ 
sponsor  overall  ratings,  teacher  perceptions,  and  sponsor 
ratings  is  presented.    Proposals. to  improve  implementation 
measures  lncl«d«  a  contractual  agreement  between 
evaluators  and  those  responsible  for  treatment 
implementation,  field  testing  of  implementation  measures 

?rior  to'  their  use,  and  systematic  training  of  raters, 
he  report  concludes  that  substantial  problems  remain  with 
implementation  measurement,  that  some  models  may  never  fit 
into  a  quantified,  easily  observable  measure,  and  that 
there  may  always sbe  an  element  of  subjectivity  in 
assessing  the  extent  to  which  a  program  is  implemented. 
Appendices  comprise  site  to  site  variation  in  levels  of 
implementation  and  the  1971-72  implementation  measures. 
Principal  Authors:     Carol  VanDeusen  Lukas;  Cynthia  wohlleb, 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge, /Masdachusetts . 
^     Head  Start  Planned  Variation  Evaluation  instruments  m  the  Form  of 
Program  Description. 
1975.  HS200269 

*This  is  a  collection  of  evaluation  instruments  designed 
specif ically I  to  assess  each  Planned  variation  model 
implementatlbn. 

Principal  Author:    Anne  coolidge  Honaghan. 
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Huron  institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts* 

The  Follow  Through  Planned  variation  Experiment,  volume  Vt  A 
Technical  History  of  the  National  Follow  Through  Evaluation. 
36SP. 

1977.         '  ED152426 

This  report  presents  a  technical  history  of  the  national 
Evaluation  Study  of  the  Follow  Through  Planned  variation- 
Model.    The  last  in  a  five  volume  series  dealing  with 
Follow  Through  evaluation  activities,  this  volume  is 
devoted  to  examining  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
evaluation  and  the  attempts  made  to  resolve  these  issues. 
Chapter  I  provides  an  overview  6f  the  history  ot  the  Follow 
Through  program  !and  the  national  evaluation*  delineating 
the  changing  relationship  between  the  two  and  asseasing  *the 
effects  of  this  changing  relationship  on  each..  Chapter  il 
shows  how  the  natibnal  evaluation  has  narrowed-  to  focus  #• 
mainly  on  one  sort  of  question  —  about  a  subset  of  the  ir 
Follow-^  Through  planned  variations       which  represents  but  / 
one  of  the  conceptions  of  what  is  most  important  about 
Follow  Through.     Chapter  III  recounts  how  major  national 
Follow  Through  evaluation  studies  have  gone  about  answering 
the  main'  questions  asked,  and  how  they  have  employed  the 
treatment-control  experimental  paradigm  to  compare,  the 
effects  of  the  Follow  Through  Planned  variation 
treatments.    Chapter  IV  discusses  how  the< evaluation  has 
handled  analyses  of  parent  inter%4£w  and  teacher 
questionnaire,  data.    Chapter  v  pf77?nts  a  summary  of  the 
analysis  report  and  offers  two  types  of  conclusions  from 
it:     an  overview  of  the  substantive  findings  of  the 
national  evaluation  and  a  commentary  on  the  accomplisnments 
of  the  evaluation. 
Principal  Author:    Walt  Haney. 
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The  Follow  Through  Planned  variation  Experiment:  volume  v. 
Appendix:  Analysis  of  Interim  Follow  Through  Evaluation  Reports. 
3^3p. 

1977.  ED152427  ,  . 

This  report  is  the  appendli?  to  the  last  volura*  in  a  five 
volume  series  on  the  {rational  Evaluation  Study  of  the 
Follow  Through  Planned  variation  Model.    The  appendix  is 
organized  in, three  sections,     section  I  provides  detailed 
summaries  of  five  major  national  follow  through  evaluation 
reports  not  published  as  part  of  this  series.     Section  II 
is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  more  than  50  other 
evaluation  reports  funded  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  siAce  the  inception  of  the  program.     Section  III 
contains  unannotated  citations  for  other  documents 
concerning  follow  through,  including  c^gressional  hearings 
and  reports,  items  from  the  Federal  Register,  reports  for 
the  Government  Accounting  Office,  follbw  through  evaluation 
technical  papers  and  feasibility  studiefe,  follow  through 
conference  reports,  books  and  articles ,, theses ,  papers 
presented  at  meetings  and  conferences,  follow  ^     .  . 

through-related  materials  produced  by  state  departments  of 
education  or  school  districts,  and  f ollow.through  sponsor 
monographs. 

Principal  Authors:     John    villaume;  Walt  Haney. 
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Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  ^  « 

Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  and  Follow 
Through.  *  , 

lOSp.  ' 
1977.    ,  ED157918  , 

-Both  administratively  and  in  terms  of  their  evaluations. 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  have  been  treated  as 
separate  programs.     Follow  Through  was  initially 

lived,  however,  as  an  effort  to  preserve  and  augment 
Start  gains.     In  this  report,  achievement  test  data 
.  set  of  Children  who  participated  in  both  Head  Start 
Follow  Through  are  used  to  determi'ne  if  Follow  Through 
helps  maintain  the  benefits  of  H?ad  Start  in  the  early 
elementary  grades,  and  how  the  Head  Start  experience  of 
children  may  have  confounded  efforts  in  the  national 
evaluation  of  Follow  Through  to  calculate  program 
effects.     Regarding  the  maintenance  of  benefits.  Follow 
Through  does  maintain  increased  test  scores  on  skills 
measured  through  the  end  of  kindergarten.     There  are, 
however,  no  overall  effects  on  skills  measured  in  later 
grades.     As  for  the  question  of  measurement  problems, 
there  is  probably  a  bias  operating  against  Follow  Through 
in  general,  and . particularly  in  sites  where  the  Follow 
••firough  group  haiS  a  much  higher  proportion  of  Head  Start 
children  than  the  Non-Foiiow  Through  group.     This  bias  is 
npt  overwhelming,  but  may  be  large  enough  to  change  the 
outcomes  significantly  for  many  sites.     In  addition,  the 
design  for  data  collection  in  Follow  Through  severely 
limits  the  ability  to  investigate  how  Follow  Through  has 
affected  children's  growth.     Ignoring  Head  start,  and 
using  one  pre-test  and  one  post-test  forces  a  great  burden 
on  statistical  adjustments.     In  retrospect,  it  would  have 
been  preferable  to  rely  less  on  statistical  manipulations 
of  the  data  and  more  on  tracing  data-'for  individual 
children  acros'S  several  time  points. 
Principal  Authors:     Herbert  I.  Weisberg;  Walt  Haney. 
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The  Relation  of  Classroom  Structure  to  Social  Behavior, 
Imaginative  Play,  and  Self -Regulation  of  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Children. 

Child  Development,   1977,   48 (3) : 908-916 . 

EJ168263  ^  ^ 

The  relation  of  amount  of  adult-directed  activit^y  to 
children's  social,  play,  and  task  beha  '  ors  was  examined 
for  141  Children  in  1*3  Head  Start  cla^-es.  , 
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764  Hutinger,  Patricia;  Btuce,  Terri.  ^  .  ^ 

Indiana  University.  Institute  for  Child  Study.  Bloomington, 

The^Effects  of  Adult ^Verbal  Modeling  and  Feedback  on  the  Oral 
Language. of  Head  Start  Children. 

1970.  ED047793 

This  Study  examines  some  variables  that  may  affect  two 
aspects  of  syntax  in  Head  start  children:     the  use  of 
descriptors  and  the  use  of  complete  sentences.  Thirty-six 
children  were  assigned  to  *six  experimental  conditions  in  a 
design'  which  varied  adult  verk^al  modeling,  feedback,  and 
sex.     Children  given  adult  -verbal  modeling  produced 
significantly  more  adjectives,  placed  them  correctly  more 
often  and  produced  more  grammatically  complete  sentences 
than  Ss  given  no  model.     The  Ss  given  discrimination 
learning  showed  consistently  superior  performance  over  Ss 
given  indiscriminate  praise.  tSex  differences,  except  for 
one,  were  nonsignificant.     A  retention  test,  12-14  days 
later,  showed  that  results  attributable  to  main  effects 
stood  up  over  a  period  of  time,  but  were  not  significantly 
different  from  scores,  obtained  immediately  after 
learning. 

Index  codes    1  23  82 

765  *"^^°p^g^gJ[5J  Effects  on  Intelligence  and  School  Readiness  Tests  for 

-   Preschool  Children. 

Training  School  Bulletin,   1969 ,  - 65  (4) r 130-134. 
HS100186 

This  article  presents  the  analysis  of  scores  obtained  on 
three  screening  tests  administed  to  68  children  during  the 
fourth  week  of  a  summer  Hbad  Start  program.     The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  practice  effects  of  two 
j  different  tests  with  Head  start  children. 

Index  codes     2  21  82  ' 
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766  I  ^"^^°g4iation8hips  Between  Preschool  Screening  Test^Data  and  First 
!  Grade  Academic  Performance  for  Head  Start  Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  31(1-S)x395. 
HS200187 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  relationships 
between  screening  test  data  and  the  first  grade  academic 
performance  of  children  who  were  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start 

grogram.     The  Slosson  Intelligence  Test,  Sprigle  school 
eadiness  Screening  Tesc  and  the  Screening  Test  and 
Academic  Readiness  were  administered  to  176  children  who 
were  attending  the  1967  summer  Head  Start  program.  A 
classroom  behavior  form  was  filled  out  by  the  teachtrs  at 
the  end  of  the  program.     The  academic  performance  data 
were  collected  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  of  first 
grade.     Scores  used  were  from  the  basic  reading  tests  in 
the  basic  readers  for  first  grade,  Reading  GPA,  Arithmeic 
GPA,  and  Pass/Fail. 

Index  codes    1  21  83 

767  ""^^^J^j^JJiJJsJipa  Between  Teacher  Judgment,  Screening  Test  Data  and 

Academic  Perfo  rmance  for  Disadvantaaed  Children. 
Training  School  Bulletin,  1972,  68  (4) x 197-201. 
HS200186 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  relationships 
between  three  screening  tests,  teacher  judgments,  and 
academic  performance  for  disadvantaged  children.  Subjects 
for  the  study  were  enrolled  in  a  summer  Head  start  program. 
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58    Hyman,  Irwin  A.;  Kilman,  Deborah.  „  ^  «  «    -  ^ 

First  Grade  Readiness  of  Children  Who  Have  Had  Summer  Head  start 
Programs.  _  _ 

Training  School  Bulletin,  1967,  63:163-167. 
HS100189 

This  paper  reports  findings  that  are  part  of  a 
longitudinal  study  of,  the  effects  of  educational 
intervention  of  developmental  factors  which  may  be  related 
to  cultural-familial  retardation.     The  Head  Start  group 
was  composed  of  20  chilidren. 

yndex  codes    1    8  11  21  82 

69    Hyman,  Irwin  A.;  et  al.  '  -  «^ 

Developing  Criterion  Referenced  Assessment  for  Head  Start: 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Considerations. 

17p. 

1977.  ED132201  .  ,  . 

Testing  with  minority  and  disadvantaged  populations  in 
America  has  resulted  in  widespread  abuse.     Theorists  have 
historically  viewed  tests  as  instruments  for  upward 
mobility  in  a  system  in  which  doors  are  often  opened  by 

garental  wealth  and  status.     Predictive  validity  of  tests 
as  not  properly  accounted  for  problems  in  correlational 
techniques  which  accrue  when  low  socioeconomic  minority 
groups  who  tend  to  live  in  homogeneous  clusters  are 
considered  within  the  general  population.     One  solution  to 
the  lack  of  norm  referenced  groups  which  reflect  the 
homogeneity  of  minority  groups  is  the. use  of  criterion 
referenced  tests  which  are  useful  for  both  diagnosis  and 
teaching.     A  criterion  referenced  approach  has  been  ^ 
developed  over  a  five  year  period.     The  results  have  been 
used  for  pre-  and  post  measures  for  assessing  efficacy, 
for  individual  instruction,  for  screening  children  for 
further  assessment,  and  as  a  general  guide  to  help 
teachers  understand  individual  needs.     The  test  was 
developed  by  the  Head  Start  staff  and  is  periodically 
updi^ted.     Factor  analysis  suggests  a  specific  language 
factor  and  a  general  readiness  factor,  internal 
consistency  has  run  consistently  over  .88  for 
administration  by  college  sophomores.     Problems  of  design 
.  and  implementation  are  discussed. 
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770    ^"*"°|.Q5J^cSJJce8 ,  Physical  Heasurements  and  PsychoCehavior  of 
Low-Income  Children  and  Their  Mothers.' 
Arkansas  Farm  Research,  July-August  1981.  p.ll. 
HS*2  00908 

The  main  objective  of  this  study,  conducted  with  Head  Start 
mothers  and  their  children  in  Pulaski  County  and  the 
Arkansas  River  Valley,  Was  to  examine  the  relationships 
.    among  the.  par ticipants •  food  choices,  their  physical 

measurments,  and  their  psychobehavior .     Foods  often  missing 
from  the  diets  served  by  the  mothers  were  fruits  and 
vegetables  rich  in  vitamin  C  and  from  the  milk  group,  soft 
drinks  were  frequently  served  as  the  beverage  at  me^l  ^. 
time..   Analyses  of  physicjal  measurements  by  race  indicated 
that  the  mean  heights  of  Black  mothers  and  Wnite  mothers 
were  alike.     The  mean  weight  of  Black  "others  was  greater 
than  that  of  White  mothers.     Measurements  of  the  children 
showed  a  similar  trend.     The  assessment  of  children's 
psychobehavior  indicated  that  many  were  independent  and 
preferred  physically-involved  activities  to  less 
physically-involved  activities.     Twenty  closed-end 
questions  were  asked  to  assess  internal  and  external 
orientation  of  mothers.     Many  mothers  were  found  to  be 
internally  or  self-oriented  rather  than  . 
environment-oriented.     Additional  analyses  of  the  data  are 
needed  before  a  final  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  effects 
of  psychobehavior  or  food  habits  and  physical  measurments. 

Index  codes  82    1     5  7 

■   i  •  ' 

771 

institute  for  Educational  Development.  New  *orlS'^„.„  ^, 
Project  Head  Start  at  Work.  Report  of  a  Survey  study  of  335 
Project  Head  Start  Centers,  Summer,  1965. 
56p. 

1966.  ED036311 

A  national  observer  team  surveyed  335  Head  Start  centers 
during  an  8-week  summer  period  to  locate  useful 
innovations  and  developments  in  Preschool  education 
methods  which  might  have  future  implications  for  the  whole 
educational  system.     Team  reports  agreed  that  the  programs 
had  been  more  successful  in  bolstering  the  social  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  children  than  in  the  advancement  of 
their  intellectual  skills.     The  interaction  of  the 
preschoolers  with  their  teachers  and  teacher  aides, 
whether  these  were  teenagers  or  adults,  was  critically 
important  in  establishing  an  acceptable  learning  ^^^^^^^ 
environment.     Contact  with  older  persons  able  to  respond 
quickly  to  children's  questions  and  needs  for  attention 
encouraged  and  reinforced  development.     Male  teenage  aides 
were  especially  valuable'  as  many  of  the  children  did  not 
have  satisfactory  father  contacts  at  home.     It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  essential  training  and 
experience  in  preschool  education  could  be  given  in 
inservice  programs  or  in  short  institute  sessions. 
Learning  by  doing  was  stressed  by  all  centers,  and 
adolescent,  parent,  and  community  involvement  in  the 
educative  process  was  suggested  by  the  survey  report. 

Index  codes     1  13  81 
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^  Institute  for'  Educational  Development.  New  York. 
An  Analytic  Report  on  a  Sample  of  Full-Year  Project  Head  start 
Programs:  19667„67. 
243P. 

196o.  KS100864'' 

*This  report  presents  analyses  of  data  collected  by  the 
thirteen  Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research  Centers  in 
1966-67.     The  authors  caution  that  Project  Head  Start  is 
not  a  uniform  effort,  and  therefore  generalizations  made 
.  '  from  these  data  would  be  inappropriate.    Data  were  gathered 

^  on  approxima^tely  2200  children,  250  teachers  and  134 

«  centers. 

Index  codes  82    1  21  20 

773 

International  Training  Consultants,  Inc.  Denver,  Colorado. 
Developmental  Assessment  Instruments:  Survey  and  Identification  of 
Head  Start  Practices  and  Needs.  Interim  Report. 
130p. 

1977.  ED145948' 

This  interim  report  presents  the  background,  procedures, 
and  preliminary  results  ^f  a  national  survey  of  Head  start 
directors  and  teachers,  focusing  on  the  Extent  of  use  of. 
developmental  assessment  procedures  and  instruments,  sta^ff 

?erceptions  of  their  usefulness  and  of  unmet  needs,  and 
he  relationship  of  selected  variables  to  the  use  of 
assessment  procedure'  and  instruments.    A  i^eview  of 
related  literature  p  '^sents  information  on  the  history  of 
Head  Start,  current  .  «gislation,  educational 
"accountability ,  lega^.  trends,  issues  in  testing,  and 
training.     Data  on  developmental  assessment  practices  were 
collected  on  two  questionnaires  sent  to  1900  Head  Start 
directors  and  1900  Head  Start  teachers.     Results  presented 
here  reflect  data  from  773  teachers  and  657  directors  from 
center-based  programs.    Statistics  describing  the 
structural  characteristics  of  the  programs,  training  and 
experiejice  of  teachers,  and  language  and  ethnic/racial 
composition  of  classes  are.  provided,     other  data  reported 
indicate  that  assessment  procedures  and  instruments  are 
widely  used,  that  observation  is  regarded  as  the  most 
useful  procedure,  .and  that  at  least  35%'  of  instruments 
used  are  locally  developed.     Additional  findings  and  an 
extensive  bibliography  are  included.    Appendix  is 
available  separately  through  ERIC. 
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international  Training  Consultants,  Inc.  Denver,  Colorado. 
Developmental  Assessment  Instruments*  Survey  and  Identification  of 
Head  Start  Practices  and  Needs.  Final  Report. 

^^^^'Based  on^Sork^which  included  a  literature  review,  a  field 
study  using  questionnaires  and  site  visits,  and  an 
instrument  review,  this  final  report  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  contract  requirements,  questions  and 
assumptions  of  the  study,  limitations  on  the  study,  and 
data  collection.     The  historical  and  social  context  of  the 
study  includes  educational  account«bili ty ,  legal  issues, 
issues  in  testing,  and  training  of  teachers  and  staff. 
The  working  paper  "Classroom  Developmental  Assessment: 
The  Link  Between  Testing  and  Teaching"  represents  an 
effort  to  explain  in  nontechnical  terras  the  process  of 
classroom  developmental  assessment.     The  methods  and 
procedures  used  in  the  investigation  are  detailed;  the 
major  components  are  field-  study,  literature  review, 
instrument  review,  and  consultant  assistance.  The 
findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  groupings 
con..isting  of  background  information  on  Programs, 
classrooms,  directors,  teachers,  and  children*  status 
report  on  assessment  practices,  including  assessment^ 
instruments?  report  on  investigations  of  relationships  of 
assessment  practices  to  selected  variables;  and  site 
visits.     Conclusions  and  recommendations  are  presented. 

Index  codes  84     2  21  16 
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775  Jackson^  Dollie;^  Academic  AchJevement  in  Grades  Two  and  Three 

of  Children  Who  Attended  An  Eight  -Week  and  An  Eight  -Month  Head 

Start  Program*      -  .        ,  ^  ,  /a  a^.^K^•5 

Dissertation  Abstracts  Internation«^.^ ,  1970,  31  (4-A)  :  1512 . 

1     HS200190  ,  «x**««.«  «x 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
Head  Start  on  the  academic  achievement  of  those 
participating.     There  were  four  groups:  lower  class 

Children  in  i-week  Head  Start  class;    (2)  middle  class 
children  in  8-week  class;    (3)   lower  class  children  in  \ 
8-month  program;  and  (4)  middle  class  children  in  8-month 
private  kindergarten.     The  California  Achievement  Test  was 
used . 

, Index  codes    1  12  21  84 
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776  Jacobson^  gififfinri^tieeS'^pJif essionals  and  Paraprof essionals  in  Head 

Journal  of  Research  and  Development  in  Education,  1972, 

5  (2) :95-100. 

HS200192 

This  paper  focuses  on  work  relations  between  teacliecs  and 
aides  and  between  social  workers  and  social  service  aides, 
using  data  obtained  from  indepth  interviews,  classroom 
observations,  and  meetings  at  two  Head  Start  centers.  The 
study  examines  the  professionals'  attitudes  towards 
paraprof essionals,  role  def initios,  and  roles  penS£?S«-^^ 
paraprof essionals,  the  kind  of  work  ethic  which  develops, 
and  the  effects  of  employment  on  paraprof essionals . 
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Jacobson,  Claire. 
Jacobeoiir  Elaln^.^ 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co*authors« 

777    Jacobson,  Joan  H.;  et  al. 

Switching  Requirements  In  A  Head  Start  Classroom. 
Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis,  ^969,  2(1):43*47. 
HS100194 

In  this  study  two  experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
mothers  of  the  children  In  a  Head  Start  classroom.  Both 
examined  the  effects  of  a  switching  task  on  the  frequency 
with  which  children  moved  from  one  activity  area  of  the 
classroom  to  another. 

Index  codes     1  13  15  19  82 

Jacobson,  Joan  M. 
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7*^8    Jannusch,  Marlene  Rose. 

The  Development  and  Implementation  of  Research  Techniques  and 
Curriculum  Aids  Designed  for  the  Head  Start  Children  in  the  Black 
River  Falls,,  Wisconsin,  Winnebago  Community. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1975,  36(12-A) :7745. 
HS2D0195 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  create  a  relevant 
curriculum  packet  of  educational  experiences  and 
activities  for  the  20  Head  Start  children  in  the  Winnebago 
community. 

Index  codes     1  13  83 

779  Jensen,  John  L. 

•    Maternal  Attitudes  of  Low  Socioeconomic  Groups  Toward  Public 
Elementary  Schools . 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1970i   31 (1-A) :105-106. 
HS200196 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  attitudes  of 
mothers  in  low«>income  groups  toward  puLllc  elementary 
schools  and  to  describe  the  relationships  between 
participation  of  children  in  Head  Start  programs  and  the 
attitudes  of  their  mothers,  as  well  as  the  relationships 
between  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  the 
attitudes  of  mothers,  and  the  relationships  between  ethnic 
background  and  the  attitudes  of  mothers. 

Index  codes     1  15  83 
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780  Jensen,  Philip  K.;  et  al. 

Evaluating  Compensatory  Education:  A  Case  Studv. 
Education  and  urban  Society,  February,  1972,  :211-233. 
HS  2  00861 

>      This  analysis  attempted  to  assess  tne' impact  of  a  long-range 
^  compensatory  education  program  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Using 
an  array  of  data  from  a  five-year  period  and  a  variety  of 
statistical  devices,  the  authors  found  no  observable  gains 
in  reading  level,  school  attendance  or  IQ  scores.     For  the 
most  part,  achievement  was  measured  by  standardized  tests. 
However,  when  course  grades  were  used  as  a  measurement 
criterion,  plan  students  markedly  outperformed  their 
controls .     From  the  fact  that  males  eventually  outgalned 
females,  the  authors  hypothesized  that  plan  children  learned 
30Cial  adjustment  skills  rather  than  academic  skills.  These 
social  skills  allowe(;i  children  to  incorporate  "^cues**  for 
successful  classroom  behavior. 
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Tests  Used  With  Culturally 


Johnson,  Dale  L.t  Johnson,  Carmen  A. 
Conparison  of  Four  Intelligence 
Disadvantaged  Children.  ««/,v  ,« 

psychological  Reports,  1971,  28  (l) :209-10. 
HS200x97 

m  this  study  responses  to  three^brief  intelligence  tests, 
the  Sloeson  intelligence  Test,  the  .Peabody  Pic€ure 
Vocabulary  Test,  and  the  Draw-A-Man  Test  were  compared 
with  scores  on  the  Stanf ord-Binet  from  29  Head  Start 
children* 
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A  F 

Start  Prog 

public  School  System.,  /i«3  a^.c-sai 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  31  (12-A) » 6343 . 

HS200196 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determie  how  effectively 
the  Brevard  county  full  year  Head  Start  program  met 
thS  SJSdi  Of  the  Children  Participating  In  it  by  preparin 
.  them  to  make  adequate  adjustments  upon  entering  'irst 
grade.     A  group  of  137  Head  Start  and  141  non-head  Start 
children  were  tested  using  the  American  Guidance  service 
First  Grade  Screening  Test,  the  Western  Psychological 
Services,  Child  Behavior  Rating  Scale  and  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tfst  Battery.  ^ 

Index  codes'   1  21  83 
Johnson,  gJ^JJ^.g^^ies  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

Johnson^  Henry^  Schools.  Fullerton,  California.  ■ 

The  Effects  of  Montessori  Educational  Techniques  on  culturally 

Disadvtintaged  Head  Start  Children. 

77p. 

^^^®*To  detSrmiSe^whether  significant  gi'fegfnces  exist  in 

skill  performance  as  a  result  of  Head  Start  experience  and 
to  determine  Whether  these  differences  exist  between  two 
ethnic  groups,  17  Anglo-American  and  62  Mexican-American 
;5lti?ally  Sisadvantagedchildren  were  pre-tested  and 
post-tested  during  the  summer  of  1965  in  connection  with 
Six-week  Head  Start  programs  in 'Costa  Hesa  and  Fullerton , 
California.    Five  teachers  using  modified  Montessori 
materiStis  stressed  three  developmental  areas,  (1) 
perceptual-motor,   (2)  social-emotional,  and  (3) 
intellectual-academief.    Seven  instruments^were  used  to 
test  the^ogram's  ef f ectiveness— Gesell  Maturation  Index, 


ry 


Mateer  Inversion  Test,  tests  of  dominance,  teacher  rating 
scale,  GoodJ«ough-Harri8  D-A-P,  Peabody  Picture  vocabular 
tJitT  and  wiiU  range  achievement  test.  Jesuits  showed 
that  tertain  handicaps  do  exist  among  culturally 
disadvantaged  eiiildren  prior  to  school  experience  and  that 
positive  gains  dccurred  when  enrichment  experiences  were 
provided.    Greatest  gains  were  in  the  areas  of 
Intellectual-acadewic  and  social-emotional  skills.^  Ethnic 
diffeJences  apfSirSd  in  the  linguistic  skills  limitations 
of  the  Mexican-American  children.    Need  for  medical  and 
dental  attention  was  apparent  in  both^groups.  future 
provision  should  be  made  fo:  continued  preschool  education 
and  wider  dissemination  of  health  services. 
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784    JohnsoAr  Jerryr  PeeverSr  Barbara. 

The  Effbcts  of  a  Head  Start  Program  oil  Maternal  Attitudes  and 

Behaviors. 

29p. 

1979.  ED175534 

This  research  Is  part  of  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  the 
impact  pf  the  Butte  Countyr  Callfornlar  Head  Start  program 
—  on  mothers'  child  rearing  behaviors  and  values,  self 

esteemr.and  attitudes  regarding  family  Ideology.     A  total 
of  103  mothers  of  children  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start 

frogram  were  given  pre-  and  post-program  interviews  by  * 
heic  child' s' teacher  as  part  of  a  regularly  schedi^led 
home  vjLslt.     Questions  were  posed  regarding  child  rearing  ^ 
behaviors  in  the  following  situations:    ' (1)  the  child 
accidentally  breaks  something;    (2)  the  child  intentionally 
disobeys;   (3)  there  16  conflict  between  the  child  and  an 
adult;   (4)  there  is  conflict  between  the  child  and  another 
child.     In  additiohr  a  question  was  directed  at  technlq.ues 
used  most  frequently  for  general  control  of  the  child's 
behavior'.     Questions  designed  to  assess  self  esteem  and 
attitudes  toward  contemporary  chlldi rearing  values* 
woman's  role,  and  the  authoritarian  family  were  also 
administered.     Statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  on  responses  to  accidental  breakage  and  child-adult 
confllctr  indicating  greater  strictness  with  more  exposure 
to  the  program.     For  general  control  techniquesr  the 
significant  difference  was  in  the  direction  of  less 
strictness.     Certain  demographic  characteristics r  such  as 
mother's  and  father's  education  and  job  prestige  scores, 
were  significantly  correlated  with  scores  on  the  attitude 
and  self  esteem  scales.     Scores  on  these  scales  did  not 
differ  significantly  with  more  exposure  to  the  program. 
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7B5    JoneSi  Bobbie  J.i  Hiller,  Louise  B. 

785    uone»^^BOBB*B^^^#^^^  Programs:  Their  Lasting  Effects. 

15p. 

This  paper^discusses  the  long-term  effects  of  preschool 
SxpSriSnce  Sr.  sixth  and  seventh  9rade  students.  Subjects 
(neaooi  were  primarily  biacJc,  lower-SES,  Head  start  ^ 
dhild?enShS.  in  1968^69.  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of 
four  oreschool  programs*     Bereiter-Engelmann ,  Darcee, 

1'40  of  the  children  S^Y^'Ju^SS  S?°JSi®Jhi  Sfiiio?S 

Sqale  for  Children  -  Revised  (WISC-R)  and  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  (SAT) .     Overall  "P"  Tests  on  the 
SchiJvSiSHt  iSSrei  of^ixth  graders  indicated  two 
significant  differences  among  programs  o5v«e*si"9 
comprehension  (p-.05    and  Spelling  (P= -05) .Program 
•dififerences  on  Reading  Total  scores  were  significant  at 
the  !lO  iSvel.     Aiong  seventh  graders  therf  were  program 
.    diffirSncisoA  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Langaaae  subtests 
(p"lO).    Pour  multi-variate  analyses  variance 
.comparing  the  SAT  Total  Reading  and  Math  scores  and 

5ls5-R  Verbal  and  Performance  Jj  scores  of  children  i^ 
each  of  the  four  programs  indicated  that  the  Montessori 
SFogran  was  consistently  superior^to  the  other^three 
programs*  although  these  program  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant,     compar^ison  of  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  sfiows  that  preschool  program  participants  - 
made  average  gains  of  6  months  in. Tolal  Reading  and  1 
month  in  Total  Math.    At  grade  seven,  three  groups 
°  ?S£ained  ivSarbe&ind  grade  level.    The  Montessori  group 
£Sfi  about  a  half  year  behind  grade  level.    There  were  no 
Si|n?f iSant  iS  differeSSes  belween  the  9roups.  Long-term 
program  effects  on  achievement  were  found.  Overall, 
Children  from  the  Montessori;  program  consistently 
outperformed  the  others. 

index  codes    1  11  13  21  81' 

786    Jonesi  James  A.»  et  al. 

SitfniSS'i^l'iilJ-EitSSS  »S554  BI.cK  and  White  Pre-schoolers. 

loop. 

^^"^    Thds  fitudv^examined  cognitive  and  affective  development 
aSoSg^chii[d?5S"i!!  ten  PreschooinHead  Start)  Programs  in 
«-ha  nnis«-An  thAt  varied  in  socloeconoinic  cxasSf  raciax 

cSSpoSitiSn^SSl^'SSltSJSl  emphasis.  ,g*ta,  collected  over 
a  two-year  period,  were  compared  in  a^  effort  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  socioeconomic  status  and  racism  on  the 
childrlS?    iS  th?Si  of  the  schools  a  self-concept  training 
component  was  introduced.     The  main  f o£«2  o£«?SiS«  »nA 
SSSpoHent  was  to  test  selected  training  techniques  and 
materials  with  parents,  teachers,  and  social  worKers  for 
effectiveness  in  building  self-esteem  among  black 
ShildreS!    The  Boehm  Tist  of  Basic  Concepts the  Scamin 
self  concept  and  Motivation  Inventory,  and  a  school 
observation  form  were  used  to  measure  cognitive  and  self- 
esteem.     Results  indicated  that:     (1)   racial  mixing 
appeared  to  hav«  negative  consequences  Jor  cognitive 
development  among  black  and  white  preschool  children  when 
the  school's  cultural  emphasis  was  wh^.te,  but  not  when  the 

4emShasis  was  black?   (2)  middle-class  children  in  racially 
SixeS  g?oS?ini6  shiwed  superior  mastery  of  conceptual 
kioSledge  in  schools  .whose  cultural  emphasis  was  white, 
but  not  in  those  whose  emphasis  was  black?  and   (3)  the 
self-concept  training  component  appeared  to  ce 
ISccessful.     A  copy  of  the  school  observation 
questiotttiaire  is  Included  among  the  appendices. 

Index  codes     1  13  16  21  83 
Jones^^Joanna^  entries  by  this  author  see  IncSex  of  Co-authors. 
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787  Jones,  Katherlne  L.  S.  . 

The  Language  Development  of  ^ad  Start  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts- International ,  1966,  27  (5'-A)  1 1201 .  - 
^  HS100199 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  if  children  who 
participated  in  Head  Start  kindergartens  during  the  summer 
of  1965  showed  a  significant  gain  in  language  skills. 

Index  codes     1  23  83  ^  '  ^ 

788  Jones  r  Leroy;  et  al.^.^ 

'University  Research  Corporjation e  Washington,  D.Ce 
CDA  Pilot  Projects:  Innovations  in  Training* 
1540. 

1978.  HS200787  t 

Thirteen  Cjfiild  Development  Associate  (CDA)  pilot  projects 
submitted  final  reports  which  are  the  basis  for  this 
study.     The  reports  ar6  p'art.  of  an  effort  to  provide 
technical  assistance  services  to  Head  Start  Suppl^ementary 
Training/CDA  programs.     Several  aspects^  of  the  projects  such 
ast     planning  and  coordination r  organization  and  management, 
curriculum  and  implementation  are  em'phasized.  Appendices 
include  a  glossary  of  terms  and  procedures,  statistical 
information  on  interns,  afcademlc  credit  received  for  CDA 
participation,  and  publications  by         about  the  projects* 

Index  codes  82     1  12  -  ' 

I.  * 

789  Jordan,  Jun^  B.       '  .  * 

OCD  .urges  Special  Education  * s.  Support  for  New  Head  start  Services 
to  Handicapped  Children. 
Exceptional  Children,  1973,  40 (1) :45-4e. 
HS200200 

,  .   Tnis  is  a  discussion  of  the  new  mandate  to  Head  Start  to 

include  handicapped  children  in  the  regular  classrooms. 
I&sues  discussed  aret     defining  the  handicapped  and 
evaluating  whetheiL^o^-  not  goals  are  realistic. 

Index  codes     3     8  82 

790  Josephlna,  S. 

Evaluation  of  Early  Compensatory  Education.  ' 

Peabody  Journal  of  Edncafion,  1970,  47  (4) s 216-220 .     (EJ015539) . 
HS200201 

This  report  presents  data,  on  82  Head  Start  children  in  a 
summer  program.     Data  are  presented  on  five  variables 
assessed  at  the  rend  of  the  session:     recognition  of  upper 
case  letters  out\  of  sequence,  recbgnition  of  numbers  out  of 
sequence,  reproduction  of  four  geometric  figures ,  printing 
from  copy  (A-D-B-F-0)  and  printing  from  copy 
(5-2-l-4-7r3-6) . 

Index  codes     1  21  82     3  20 
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JuArez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California.   ^ 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum 
Development  project.  Review  and  Recommendations  for  the  Test- 
Battery. 

95p.  s  ^ 

1978  ED190221  ■ 

*The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  multimethod  Head  Start 
-  .  bilingual/bic iltural  curriculum  evaluation  (Juarez  and 
Associates  1978).,  is  to  familiarize  curriculum  model 
developers  with  test  and  item  analysis  procedures  used  to 
select  and  recommend  tests  for  evaluating  curriculum 
models.     Considerations  and  procedurcts  (such  as  screening, 
comparing  and  determining  best  fit  between  tests  and  ■ 

grograms)  used  , in  choosing  tests  are  inflic*^?"* 
ecommendations  for  measures  to  be  included  in  the  Head 
Start  curriculum  model  assessment  battery  are  made  and 
test  administration  guides  are  provided.  Materials 
related  to  the  test  selection  effort,  including  lists  of 

the  curriculum  models'  characteristics,  cross-model  

behaviors,  sources  of  information,  a  liat  of  language 
'    V  .  measures,  test  match  forms,  results  of  item  analysis,  and 

reviews  of  recommended  and  non-recommended  measures  are 
appended.  . 
Principal  Author:     Beatriz  Arias. 


7 
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792  •  '  ^ 

Juarez  and  Associates,  'inc.  Los  Angeles Calif ornia .      .  .. 
An  EvSluStiSn  of  the  -Head  start  Bilingual  Bicultural  curriculum 
Development  Project.  Field  Supervisor  Observations  and  Quality 
^  Contfol  of  Ethnographic  Data. 

154P. 

1979.  ED190220 

This  part  of  the  multimethod  Head  Start 
bilingual/bicultural  curriculum  evaluation,  (Juarez  and 
Associates  197,9),  provides  a  description  of  the  procedures 
followed  to  ensure  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
ethnographic  data  over  time.    Data  collection  procedures, 
including  ethnographic  notes,  time  and  event  samples, 
implementation  forms,  phone  call  updates  and  data  analysis 
are  discussed.    Data  quality  control  procedures  such  as 
field  manual  development,  monitoring  field  notes, 
providing  feedback  to  researchers,  central  processing, 
parallel  observation,  mid  year  reviews  and  J inf^^^YiSy? 
are  described.    A  brief  description  of  the  data  collection 
plan  and  the-- rationale  for  the  plan  are  also  provided. 
The  preliminary  field  manual,  field  note  rating  and 
implementation  forms  are  appended. 

Prinpipal  Authors:    Ray  Chesterfield?  Jose  Goncalves. 
Index  codes     2  25  83 
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Juarea  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California.  

An  Evaltta;tion  of  ttre^-ITeratr-StaTt  ^^Xingxrax  Freuxttiral  curriculum 
Development  Project.  Pilot  Sttidy  Results,  and  Child  Assessment 
Measures . 
ISOp. 

1979.  ED190219 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  multimethod  Head  Start 
bilingual/bicul tural  c^riculum  evaluation   (Juarez  and 
Associates,  1979),  is  «o  present-the  results  of  a  pilot 
test  of  a  battery  of  instruments  to  be  used  in  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  four  early  childhood 
bilingual/bicultural  curridulum  models.     The  instruments 

filot  tested. were  the  Bilingual  syntax  Measure  (second 
anguage  acquisition),  the  CIRCO  subtests:     Escuchen  Este 
Cuento  (Spanish  language  comprehension) ,  the  CIRCUS 
Subtests:     Listen  to  the  Story  (English  language 
.  comprehension),  and  the  Preschool  Inventory  (English  and 
Spanish  concept  development).     Evaluation  of  the 
instruments  focussed  on  three  aspects:     (l)  the 
feasibility  of  successfully  implementing  the  curriculum 
models  in  more  than  one  setting;    (2)  the  impact  of  each 
model  on  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start,  on  their 
ftarent^s,  and  on  the  Head  Start  teaching  staff;  and  (3)  the 
^  altitudes  and  opinions  of  Head  Start  staff  and  parents 
(who.  are  in  areas  where  the  models  are  implemented) 
regarding  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  each  model  and 
the  quality  of  its  programmatic  contents.     This  document 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  second  pbjectiv^  and 

? resents  a  detailed  analysis  6f  the  suitability  Df  the 
ield  procedures  and  the  apprbpriateness  of  the  child 
impact  assessment  .instrum'en'ts.     Also  included  are  specific 
recommendations  for  improving  both  the  procedures  and  the 
instruments  during  actual  data  collection. 
Principal  Author:     Ray  Chesyterf ield. 

Index  codes     2  25  2iri5  7/83 


Juarez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Lbs  Angeles,  California. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Sttt^rt  Bilingual ^Bicultural  Curriculum 

Development  Project.  Report  of  the  Pilot  Study  Results  and  the 

Training  of  Fieldvorkers  for/  the  Ethnographic/Observational 

Component.  /  ^ 

16CO. 

1979.  ED190230  , 

This  report  provides  information  on  feedback  from  a 
consultant  panel  conoerninct  the  initial  phase  of  the 
ethnographic  component  of  the  multimethod  evaluation  of 
the  Head  Start  Bilin^gual  Bicultural  Curriculum  Development 
Project.     Adjustments  made  as  a  result  of  feedback  are 
indicated^>   The  document  is  organized  into  several 
sections.     First,  a  brief  review  of  the  evaluation 
objectives  is  presented,  followed  by  a  summary  of  the 
evaluation  approach  developed  by  Juarez  and  Associates  to 
achieve  the  objectives.     The  report  continues  with  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  observational  instruments 
to  be  used  in  the  evaluation.     A  description  of  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  the  staff  who  will  use  the 
data  collection  instruments ,  and  of  the  various  components 
of  the  training. of  the  field  personnel,  is  then  presented 
in  detail.     The  report  concludes  with  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  tiie  remainder  of  the  ethnographic 
component  of  the  project.     Several  related  sets  of 
materials,  such  as  a  timeline,   job  descriptions, 
socioemotional/ rating  scales  and  a  list  of  training 

Personnel  are  appended, 
rincipal  Author:     Ray  Chesterfield. 
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Juarez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California.  ' 

 UTT-Eval-aatioTT  of  the  Hiratf^  start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum 

DiBvelopmejit  Project.  A  ijuaJ^itative/Quantitative  Data  Gathering 

Approach   (With  Addendum). 

130p. 

1979.  ED190222 

*This  1978  report  advises  concerned  persons  and  agencies  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  plans  developed  by  Juarez  and 
Associates  to  use  qualitative  data  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum  Development 
Project.     Contractual  responsibilities,  multimethod  data 
collection  strategies,  objectives  and  procedures  are 
described.     Additionally,  evaluation  procedures,  data 
management  and  analysis  considerations  as  well  as  the 
integration  of  psychometric  and  ethnographic  data  in 
statistical  analysis  are  discussed.     An  addendum  to  the 
report:     (1)   summarizes  and  integrates  qualitative  and 

guantitative  aspects  of  the  evaluation  design,  (2) 
escribes  procedures  recommended  for  remaining  phases  of 
the  contract,  and  (3)   provides  revisions  to  previous 
reports.     Related  materials  are  appended. 

Principal  Author:  Thomas  LaBelle.  ^, 
Index  codes     2  25  83 

Juarez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California. 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum 
Development  Project.  Report  of  Pretest  Results  and  Posttest 
Analysis  Plan  for  the  Quantitative  Component. 
146p. 

1980.  ED190218 
The  principal  objective  of  this  part  of  the  moiltimethod 
Head  Start  bilingual/bicultural  curriculum  evaluation 
(Juarez  and  Associates,  1980)  was  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  four  early  childhood  bilingual/bicultural 

*  curriculum  models  developed  for  Spanish-speaking      ^  ^ 

chiWren.     The  eight  programs  assessed  had  implemented  the 
Alerta,  Amanecer,  Nuevas  Fronteras  or  the  Un  Harco  Abierto 
models.     Each  model  was  assessed  at  two  sites.  Evaluation 
of  Head  Start  and  control  group  children  on  selected 
measures  of  social  competence  with  model  program 
experience  as  the  independent  variable  in  a  pre-  and  a 
posttest  format  was  attempted.     Areas  of  social  competence 
tested  as  dependent  variables  included  the  four  following 
domains:     Spanish  and  English  language  comprehension  and 

groduction,  and  concept  development  and  socioemotional 
ehavior.     Additionally,  a  parent  interview  was  designed 
to  gather  information  on  background  characteristics  of 
experimental  and  control  group  children  and  their 
families.     Interviewers  also  sought  information  related  to 
parents*  general  attitudes  and  knowledge,  and  their 
educational  aspirations  for  their  children.  A 
questionnaire  was  developed  t3  record  teachers' 
perceptions  of  Head  Start  children  and  parents  and,  as 
well,  the  special  characteristics  of  Spanish-dominant  and 
bilingual  Head  Start  chi.ldren.     In  five  chapters,  the 
report  provides   (1)  a  review  of  the  instruments  and  data 
collection  procedures,   (2)  a  presentation  of  the  analysis 
plan,   (3)   the  results  of  the  pretest   (forming  the  bulk  of 
the  report) ,  and  (4)  an  examination  of  alternatives  for 
posttest  analysis. 
Principal  Author:     Roger  Bclus. 
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Juarez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Anaeles,  California. 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum 
Development  Project.  Phase  III,  Part  llx  Appendixes  to  the  Report 
of  the  Pretest  Results  and  Posttest  Analysis  Plan  for  the 

Quantitative  Component. 


ffhls  document  consists  of  appendices  to  the  report  of 
pretest  results  and  the  posttest  analysis  plan  for  the 
quantitative  component  of  the  multlnethod  evaluation  of 
the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum  Development 
Project.    Appendix  P\  provides  criteria  for  scoring  mean 
length  of  utterance  for  the  bilingual  syntax  measure. 
Appendix  B  presents  the  examiner's  manual.     The  parent 
interviewer^ s  manual,  including  both  parts  and  the 
supervisor's  copy,  are  given  in  appendices  C,  D  and  E. 
Parent  and  teachers'  questionnaires  are  offered  in 
appendices  F  and  G,  respectively.     Appendix  H  presents 
reliability  estimates  for  tests  selected  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Child  Test  Battery. 

Index  codes     2  25  84 


Juarez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum 

Models.  Final  Report.  Executive  Summary^ 

25p . 

1982.  HS200788 

The  impact  of  eight  bilingual,  bicultural  Head  Start 
programs  was  evaluated  in  a  three-^and-^one-half -year  study. 
Findings  show  greater  improvement  in  both  Spanish  and 
English  for  Spanish^pref erring  children,  and  xn  English 
for  English-preferring  children.     Chapters  cover  the 
background  and  goals  of  the  program  and  the  evaluation 
design  and  findings.     Findings  were  derived  from  tests 
administered  to  the  children  and  from  interviews  with 

garents  and  teachers.     The  curriculum  models  were  judged  to 
e  transferable  to  different  geographical,  linguistic  and 
cultural  settings.  \ 
Principal  Author t     Ray  Chesterfield.  , 

Index  codes  82     1  25  13  23  15 


Juarez  and  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Bilingual  Bicultural  Curriculum 

Development  Project.  Final  Report. 

500P. 

1982*  HS200783 

Four  models  for  bilingual,  bicultural  Head  start  programs 
were  tested  in  eight  centers.     This  evaluation  study  is 
based  on  the  third  year  of  curriculum  development 
activities.     Results  are  given  for  language  measurement 
tests  administered  to  Spanish-preferring  and  English- 
preferring  children.     Other  topics  discussed  include  the 
attitudes  of  mothers  toward  the  program,  teachers'  use  of 
Spanish  in  the  classroom,  teacher  attitudes,  and  ease  of 
implementation  of  the  models  in  different  sites.  Chapters 
cover  the  study  design,  the  impact  of  the  program  on 
children,  parents  and  teachers,  and  the  implementation  of 
the  models .     Extensive  tables  give  test  results  and 
observation  data. 

Principal  Author :     Ray  Chesterfield. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

Comparative  Studies  of  A  Group  of  Head  Start  and  A  Group  of 
Non-Head  Start  Preschool  Children.  Final  Report. 
43p. 

1966.  ED015013 

Two  groups  of  children  attended  the  University  of  Kansas 
Nursery  School  for  eight  weeks.     The  morning  class  was 
held  for  20  four-year-old  children  of  middle-class 
families.     The- afternoon  class  was  for  24  five-year-old 
children  of  low-income  families.     Three  comparative 
studies  were  made.     In  Study  Z  no  change  was  found  on  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  in  the  middle-class  group, 
whereas  an  increase  in  scores  was  found  for  the  Head  start 
group.     The  preschool  inventory  showed  the  middle-class 

greschool  group  to  be -significantly  higher  in  performance, 
ut  some  changes  did  occur  over  the  summer  for  the  Head 
Start  group.     In  Study  ZZ  no  overall  differences  were 
found  between  the  groups  on  two  discrimination  learning 
tasks,  but  an  interaction  of  group  and  sex  was  indicated. 
Zn  Study  ZZZ  children  judged  to  be  low  in  social 
responsiveness  were  selected  from  the  two  groups,  and 
their  performance  in  a  laboratory  setting  was  assessed. 
The  major  differences  between  the  Head  Start  and 
middle-class  group  in  a  baseline  assessment  appeared  to  pe 
in  vocalizations.     A  final  implication  of  this  study  is 
that  the  persistent  behavioral  deficiencies  of  the  Head 
Start  children  revealed  in  the  baseline  sessions  appear  to 
be  reversible. 

Principal  Authors:     Frances  D.  Horowitz; 
Howard  N.  Resenfeld. 

Index  codes     1  16  17  23  24  83 

Juniper  Gardens  Children's  Project.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
The  Juniper  Gardens  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery.  Final  Progress 
Report.  . 
38p. 

1968.       ■  ED032920 

Thirty  children  and  their  mothers  from  a  poverty  area  of 
*  Kansas  City  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  parent  cooperative 

nursery  school.     The  mothers  actively  participated  in  a 
parent-training  program  consisting  of  tutorial  training 
which  a  series  of  lessons  designed  to  teach  presented  to 
the  mothers.     Zn  lessons  on  classroom  management  the 
mothers  learned  to  manage  pupils  and  to  provide  good  social 
learning  experiences  in  group  rituations.     The  tutorial 
curriculum  included  150  lessions  covering  primer  level 
skills.     Initially,  motUir  responses  to  children  indicated 
high  rates  of  inappropriate  tutorial  behavior.    The  mothers 
were  then  coached  to  praise  correct  answers  and  to  help 
children  before  they  made  mistakes.     Because  these  mothers 
exhibited  little  skill  in  maintaining  orderly,  productive 

rlay  with  groups  of  children,  a  "Switching  System"  was 
ntroduced  in  which  boundaries  of  activity  areas  were 
defined  and  children  were  required  to  complete  an  academic 
task  before  moving  to  another  area.     As  a  result,  a  quite, 
well-ordered  environment  was  established.     There  are 
indications  that  behavioral  deficits  in  poor  children  can 
be  minimized  bv  providing  their  mothers  with  limited 
teaching  and  management  skills  using  positive 
reinforcement . 
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Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

A  Nutritional  Survey  of  Children  in  Head  Start  Centers  in  Central 
United  States. 

6P.  •  . 

I767 •  ED042487 

'The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
effectiveness  of  a  questionnaire  In  evaluating  the 
nutritional  status  of  Head  Start  children  in  rural,  small 
city ,  and  urban  areas  in  central  United  States •  The 
questionnaire,  which  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  food 
preferences  of  the  children,  was  filled  out  by  the  mothers 
of  each  of  the  154  children  in  the  study.  Nutritioral 
data  was  also  obtained  from  analysis  of  one  weelc*s  menus 
from  each  of  the  Head  Start  centers  involved  in  the 
study.     The  only  quantitative  data  obtained  from  the 
questionnaires  was  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  by  each 
child.     Answers  were  so  nutritionally  favorable  that  it  is 
suspected  that  the  mothers  may  have  given  answers  they 
felt  they  should  give,  rather  than  actual  milk  amounts. 
The  foods  reported  as  being  preferred  by  the  children  are 
valuable  sources  of  nutrients.     The  Head  Start  food 
programs,  as  reported  in  the  mienus,  were  nutritionally 
adequate  for  the  one  meal  served.     There  were  no     i**  - 
significant  differences  in  food  preferences  of  the 
children  in  the  three  different  areas  studied  nor  in  the 
types  of  food  served  in  the  Cepters  in  these  areas.  The 
questionnaires  proved  to  be  of  questionable  value  because 
of  the  paucity  of  data  they  generated  concerning 

Suantlties  of  food,  but  the  data  was  helpful  in 
ete^ mining  food  preferences. 
Principal  Author:     Marie  Z.  Cross. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 
Lawrence  Kansas'. 

Anthropometric  Measurements  of  Children  in  the  Head  Start  Program. 

lie?.  ED042488 

This  is  a  brief  preliminary  report  of  an  anthropometric 
measurement  study  of  a  group  of  Head  Start  children.  The 
areas  of  primary  concern  were  patterns  of  tooth  eruption 
and  basic  head  and  body  dimensions.     Permanent  Head  Start 
personnel  were  trained  to  make  the  observations  and 
measurements.     The  sample  consisted  of  148  children  (76 
boys,  72  girls)   between  4  years  4  months  and  6  years  7 
months  old .     The  measurements  taken  included  head  length , 
head  breadth,  total  facial  width,  total  facial  height, 
weight,  height,  acrbmial  height,  stylion  height,  dactylion 
height,  suprasternal  height,  symphyseal  height,  and  ^ 
various  dental  observations.     The  following  observations 
of  tooth  eruption  patterns  were  made?    (1)   between  4  and  5 
years,  both  boys  and  girls  were  consistently  missing  their 
first  permanent  molar,    (2)  between  5  and  6  years,  girls 
showed  the  largest  number  of  erupted  6-year  molars  and 
both  central  and  lateral  incisors,    (3)   girls  were  also 
htissing  their  deciduous  teeth  at  this  age,  and   (4)  between 
6  and  7  years,  boys  catch  up  to  girls  in  incidence  of 
erupted  6-year  molars  and  incisors.     Actual  data  is  not 
included  in  this  report. 

Principal  Authors:     William  H.   Bass;  H.  Scott  Ferris. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Cer^ter. 

Lawrence.  Kansas.  , 

Pinal  RCt^ort  on  Research  Activities.  , 

293P. 

^        This  doQuroent  is  the  final  report  to  the  Institute  of 

Educational  Development  for  Head  Start  Research  Evaluation 
Activities  at  the  University  of  Kansas  for  1966-67.  It 
contains  16  separate  reports  of  studies  completed  or  in 
the  process  of  completion. 
Principal  Autlior:     Barbara  C.  Etzel. 

Index  codes  99  81 

Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

Report°No.^lII^*Ef f ects  of  a  Language  Program  on  Children  in  A 

Head  Start  Nursejry» 

33p. 

^^^^'a  compensatory  language  program  was  administered  to  13 
ShildflK:  cSSsldered,  for  tfie  most  part,  as  culturally 
disadvantaged  and  linguistically  deficient.     These  13 
children  comprised  the  experimental  9roup,  while  12  other 
^  children  were  used  as, a  control  group..    The  affs  of  the 

children  ranged  from  i  years,  3  months  to  5  years,  10 
SSithS:    ThS'S5erage  age  of  the  experimental  group  was 
less  than  that  of  the  control  group.    The  experimental 

froup  was  divided  into  three  groups  on  the  oasis  of 
anguage  ability.     The  language  program  required  the^ 
children  to  describe  things,  listen  to  the  language  models 
of  the  teacher,  and  imitate  those  models.  Pretests 
SdmiSist"ed  at  tKe  beginning  of  the  S-monthprooram  were 
(1)  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 
ITPA)!  (2)   the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Jest  (PPVT) , 
and  (3 J  the  Irwin  Articulation  Test.     Only  the  ITPA  and 
PPVT  were  given  as  posttests.     The  scores  of  tne^ 
experimeStll  and  control  groups  on  the  ITPA  and  PPVT  did 
not  differ  significantly  except  on  two  subtests  of  the 
ITPA?  bith  SrShich  tested  grSmmar  Skills.     Thus,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  language  program  did  Produce  some  gain 
in  the  language  ability  of  the  experimental  group.     It  was 
also  found  that  the  most  able  children  at  the  beginning  of. 
the  program  benefited  the  roost  from  the  prograro. 
Principal  Authors     Margaret  C.  Byrne. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center.  w 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  .  ^ 

Report  Mo.   IV,  A  Comparison  of  Four  Modes  of  Eliciting  Brief  Oral  . 
Responses  frpm  Children. 
14p. 

1967.  ED021637 

A  112-item  Hultl-Modal  Artl-culatlon,  Analysis  test  was 
administered  to  lie  Head  Start  children  ranglnq  in  age 
from  4  years,  6  months  to  5  years,  5  months.    The  test 
involves  presenting  to  the  subject  an  object,  or 
representation  thereof,  requiring  a  one-word  response. 
Fo>ur  modes  of  stimulus'  presentation  werd'  used;   (1)  actual 
obiects,    (2)  black  and  white  prints,   (3)  color  prints,  and 
(4)  color  transparencies..  The  children's  responses  to  the 
112  test  stimuli  vere  studied  in  terms  of  item 
recognition,  response  latency,  artlculatory  accuracy,  .alid 
subject  preference  fpr  one.  of  the  four  modes  of  -stimulus 
presentation.     The  results  showed  that  (l)  item 
recognition  improved  with  increasing  age  of  the  subjects 
and  was  not  significantly  affected  by  the  mode  of  stimulus 
presentation,  i2)   res:pon8e  latency  did  not  appear  to  be' 
affected  eltHer  by  mode  of  stimulus  presentation  or  age  or 
sex  of  subject.   (3)  artlculatory  ability  tends  to  increase 
with  age,  and  (4).  the  subject  preference  was  highest  for 
the  actual  obj^ects,  lowest, for  the  black  and  white 
prints.     The  data  showed  no  significant  differences  in 
'  subject  responding  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Principal  Author:     John  V.  I^wln.  j 
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4p. 

196 


67.  ED021639 

In  order  to  investigate  the  effect  of  reinforcing  subject 
responses  to  Stanlord-Bln^t  test  items,  regardless  of 
whether  such  responses  were  correct  or  not,  one-half  of  a 
sample  of  Head  start  children  were  administered  a  standard 
Stanf ord-Blnet  test  ,and  the  other  half  were  administered 
the  same  test  with  the  modification  that  responses  were 
occasionally  rewarded  with  M&M  candies.     Six  months  later 
the  children  were  tested  again  under  the  two  condltons. 
The  average  intelligence  quotients  for  the  two  groups  on 
the  first  testing  were  found  not  to  be  significantly' 
different.     This  same  result  was  found  for  the  second 
testing.     Thus,  it  appears  that  results  from  the 
Stanf ord-Blnet  test  are  insensitive  to  influences  of 
possible  interaction  between  subject  responses  and 
reinforcement  or  nonreinf orcenent  of  those  responses. 
Principal  Author:     Donald  N.  Baer. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

Report°No.*^viII t'Physical  Developmen  of  Children  in  the  Head  Start 

Program  in  .the  Central  United  States. 

15p.  ^ 

1967.  ED021644 

'information  on  the  nutritional  habitfi  of  154  Head  Start 
children  from  rural,  small  city,  and  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  Central  United  States  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
answered  by  the  children's  mothers.    The  information  was 
restricted  to  what  foods  the  children  liked  and  disliked, 
except  that  a  determination  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
consumed  per^day  by  each  child  was  attempted.  In 
addition,  a  i-week  menu  from  each  Hea6  Start  center 
involved  was  analyzed  to  check  its  nutrient  sufficiency. 
The  data  indicated  that  over  80  percent  of  all  children 
were  reported  as  receiving  three  of  more  glasses  of  milk 
per  day.    There  was  no  significant  difference  in 
preferences  of  foods  between  the  three  groups  of  children, 
now  were  there  significant  differences  in  the  menus  of 
Head  Start  centers  in  the  three  areas.    The  menus  were  all 
satisf catory .     It  was  concluded  that  if  the  children 
received  thettlr  preferred  food  frequently,  their 
nutritional  needs  would  be  met  quite  well,  although  no 
such  indications  of  consumption  quantities,  other  than  for 
milk,  were  obtained.    A  short  report  on  the  anthropometric 
measurements  of  Head  Start  chi'ldren  is  also  included. 
Principal  Author:    William  K.  Bass. 
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Kansas  University.  Department  of  Human  Development.  Lawrence, 
Kaasas*  _ 
Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center,  University  of  Kansas. 
Report  No.  X,  Enhancement  of  the  Social  Reinforcing  Value  of  a 
Preschool  Teacher. 
17p. 

1967  ED021646 

A  teacher  of  young  children  may  be  able  to  exercise  control 
over  her  pupils'  behavior  by  temporarily  associating 
herself  with  tangible  means  of  reinforcement.    This  study 
investigates  whether  contingent  (C)  or  noncontingent  (NC) 
tangible  reinforcement  is  more  effective.     Pour  Head  Start 
and  four  middle  class  children  were  used  as  subjects. 
Their  task  was  to  name  picture  cards  of  animaj.8.     At  first 
the  subjects  received  only  social  reinforcement.     In  the 
condition  the  child  was  given  the  card  if  he  named  it,  and 
under  the  NC  condition  he  was  just  given  some  cards  at  the 
beginning  of  the  task,    on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of 
nonattending  behavior  during  each  condition,  it  was 
determined  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
responses  of  the  two  groups  of  children,  though  the  middle 
class  group  consistently  responded  less.     The  C  condition 
appeared  to  be  the  most  effective  of  the  three  in 
minimizing  pupil  inattention.    Both  forms  of  tanr/ible 
reinforcement  enhanced  the  teacher's  control. 
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University  of  Kansas:  1968*-1969  Head  start  Evaluation  Report,. 

55P.  ^ 

1969.  ED071736 

The  application  of  behavior  modification  procedures  by 
Head  Start  teachers  in  the  classroom  and  the  remedial 
application  of  programmed  instructions  to  children  with 

freacademic  deficiencies  were  studied  in  11  classroom^, 
ocated  in  three  Kansas  tovns"*"^Lavrence,  Topeka,  atrd -x-i 
Kansas  City.     Data  were  collected  throughout  the  1968"-1969 
year  on  both  the  children  and  the  head  teach€!r.    All  » 
children  were  pre-v  and  post-tested  on  the  Social 
Interaction  Observation  measure.    One  observer  was  , 
assigned  to  each  class.*   Four  Classes  served  as  controls;  ^ 
one  class  received  the  remedial  application  of  programed  ^ 
instruction;  two  classes  had  behavior  modification 
"    procedures  applied;  and  four  classes  were  given  both 

procedures.     Seven  children  with  special^  behavior  problems 
were  chosen  by  teachers  in  the  behavior  modification 
classes  for  study.     Meetings  were  held  once  a  week  among  ^ 
the  teacher,  observers,  and  the  Intervention  Coordinator 
to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  child.     Each  individual 
study  is  described  in  detail,  with  six  being  successful  in 
outcome.     It  is  concluded  that  behavior  modification  can 
be  effectively  applied  in  Head  Start  classrooms.  Teachers 
were  able  to  increase  ver^bal  behavior,  peer  interaction, 
and  duration  in  activities  by  applying  the  simple 

?rocedures  of  "^priming**  and'^social  reinforcement.** 
eachers  were  trained  to  use  behavior  modification 
principles  effectively,    ^a^^es  and  figures  provide  the 
statistical  data  and  samples  of'  forms  used. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 
Lawrence ,  Kansas . 

The  Modification  of  Teacher  Behaviprs  which  Modify  Child 
Behaviors.  Progress  Report. 
22p. 


This  study  on  behaviot  modification  training  examined  the 
effect  of  frequent  feedback  to  reinforce  a  teacher's 
attending  to  appropriate  enild  behaviors.,  Two  Head  start 
teachers  were  selected  aa  subjects.  Baseline 
observations,  training,  and  posttest  observations  were 
made  of  both  teachers.     Training  involved  feedback  to  the 
teachers  every  10  minutes  on  the  appropriateness  of  their 
reinforcing  techniques.     Data  from  observations  indicated 
that  feedback  was  an  important  factor  in  modifying'  the 
behavior  of  the  teachers,     in  addition,  teachers  were 
equipped  with  h«aring-*aid  type  receivers,  so  that  they 
coulG  receive  immediate  and  continual  feedback.  The 
dependent  measure  of  this  phase  of  the  study  was  the 
behavior  of  the  children  tiie  teacher  was  attempting  to 
help.     The  desired  teacher  behaviors  and  student  behaviors 
increased  greatly,     one  of  the  teachers  generalized  to  the 
entire  class  the  lessons  she  had  been  taught  for*  a. 
specific  target  child.     Measurement  of  teacher 
effectiveness  through  measurement  of  child  behaviors 
appears  worthy  of  further  exploration. 

Principal  Authors;  Carolyn  L.  Thomson;  Margaret  L.  Cooper. 
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Kansas  University.  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

sSmraf.fy'of^lSir-  1969  Data.  Progress  ReporV  Mb.  4. 
90p. 

1969.  ED070530  c  ^  . 

This  progress  report  of  the  Head  Start  program  in  three* 
sample  communities  in  Kansas— Kansas  City,  Topeka,  and 
Lawrencs— contains  1968-1969  data.     There  are  11  classes 
«         in  the  sample,  with  137  eligible  children   (68  females  and 
69  males;  61  Negroes;  15  Hexican  American,  40^Cauca8ian , 
and  1  Other);  46  of  the  children  were^under  48  "onths;  48 
were  49  to  S3  months;  36  were  54  to  58  months;  and  7  were 
59  months  and  over.    Statistical  analyses  of  common  core 
instruments  (Stanford  Binet,  Gumgookie,  PSZ,  Animal  House} 
.ire  presented  in  tables.    Pearson  correlations  for  the 
total  sample  given  all  four  pre-  and  post-test  measures 
are  provided,  as  is  an  analysis  of  factors  affecting 

§re-Binet  test  performance.     In  addition,  an  Estimate  of 
hild's  Standing  in  Class  upon  School  Entrance,  Parent 
Opinions,  and  an  Educational  Attitude  Survey  are 
tabulated.    Guidelines  are  given  for  evaluating  Head  Start 
children.     Steps  used  to  train  and  develop  the  evaluation 
staff  are  outlined.    The  final  section  of  the  document  is 
a  critique  of  the  evaluation  instruments  used  in  the 
program. 
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Kansas  University.  Department  of  Human  Development.  Lawrence,. 
Kft  n  8  ft  B 

A  Report  on  the  Intensive  Evaluation  of  the  Planned  Variation  Head 

Start  Program  of  Behavior  Analysi.s. 

1973.  HS200159 

This  report  summarizes  research  findings  comparing 
Behavior  Analysis  Head  Start  to  regular  Head  Start  and  to 
non-Head  Start  learning  centers.     Tables  compare  scores 
from  different  groups  on  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test, 
pre  and  post  scores.     Tables  present  data  on  teacher  scores 
on  behavior  Analysis  Teacher  observation. 
Principal  Author:     C.  Wallls  Hennlng. 
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814    Kapfer,^Sherrj.^^^^^  jj^^^^^pjjjg^^  (DHEW)  .  Washington,  D.C. 
Report  of  First  National  Home  Start  Conference. 
60p. 

1972.  ED067155 

The  proceedings  of  the  First  National  Home  Start 
Conference  are  presented,  based  on  reports  of  the  sessions 
and  activities  of  the  meeting  which  was  aimed  at 
strengthening  and  supplementing  child  development  in  the 
home.     Topics  discussed  include  parent  education,  toy 
lendina  libraries,  use  of  television,  contributions  of 
Head  Start,  .early  reading,  bilingual  education,  Hcntessori 
resources,  nutrition  and  health.  Home  Start  as  a  i orce  for 
social  change,  and  staff  roles.     Reactions  to  and 
evaluation  of  the  conference  are  also  included,  ai^jng  with 
citations  of  media  coverage,  exhibitions,  films,  the 
keynote  address,  and  a  list  of  participants. 
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8lS    Kapfer,  Sh«rry. 

Dingle  Associates ,  Inc.  Washington i  D.C. 

Report  of  Selected  Sessions  from  the  **ParentSf  Children  and 

cen^lKUity"  Conference  (El  t>asOf  Texas,  Hay  23*25f  1977). 

94p.     > 

1977,  EDi5373l 

This  report  of  selected  sessions  from  the  national 
conference  on  **Parent8f  Children  and  Cohtinuity"  in  May 
1977  deals  with  topics  of  immediate  concern  to  Home  Start 
(home-basejd)  Programs  and  Child  and  Family  Resource 
Prograoer^  It  is  based  on  note's  taken  at  the  conference 
sessions  and  consists  of  brief  summaries  of  topics 
discussed.     The  conference  itself  focused  on:     (l)  the 
most  recent  research  findings  pertaining  to  child 
development  and  family  centered  child  developmei^t 
programSf  and  (2)  program  and  research  activities  which 
emphasize  continuity  into  the  early  school  years.  Topics 
highlighted  in  this  report  include  assessing  family  needSf 
implementing  home-based  programSf  individualizing 
serviceSf  parents  as  educatorSf  bilingual-bicuitural 
programSf  single  parents,  teenage  parents,  handicapped 
children  in  home-based  programs,  and  unique 
characteristics  of  urban  and  rural  home-based  programs. 
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Are  Head  Start  and  Day  Care  National  Alternatives?  A  Study  of  Head 
Start  Programs  That  Converted  to  Day  Care. 
18p^. 

19^1.  ED131939 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  about  some  of  the 
substantive  differences  between  Head  Start  and  d^y  care 

Programs  by  identifying  Head  Start  programs  that  had 
jiitiat^d  day  care  services  and  then  comparing 
similarities  and  differences  before  and  after  transition. 
The  research  strategy  involved  two  phases:  (1) 
identifying  the  national  trend  in  all  Head  Start .programs 
that  had  converted  from  part  day  operation  to  fula  day 
operation  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  and  (2)  selecting  a 
representative  sample  of  programs  . that  hadrmade  the 
conversion.     In  the  entire  sample,  only  19  had  converted 
to  day  care,  lO  of  which  were  selected  for  intensive 
study.     Findings  are  presented  under  the  following 
headings:     (1)   Interview*  Data,    (2)  Decision  Making  Which 
Led  to  Conversion,    (3)  Changes  in  Program  Objectives,  (4) 
Specific  Problem  Areas  Identified  in  Interviews  as  a 
Result  of  Change  in  operating  Character ' ^tics ,   (5)  The 
working  Mother,  and  (6)  Facilities. 
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Taxas  Women • s  University .  -  .  -    ^        ,  «      ,  ^  , 

'A  Comparison  of-  Intellectual  and  Social-Emotional  Developmental 
Differences  Between  Head  Start  and  Non-Head  Start  Children  m 
«  selected  Primary  Grades.  ^     ,  .  ^     ,^,«v  « 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  36 (9) :Sectlon  A, 
5929. 

KS200583 

The  differences  between  economically  disadvantaged  children 
who  had  been  in  the  Denton  independent  school  district's 
Head  Start  program  and  their  more  advantaged  classmates 
were  investigated.    A  rating  scale  was  developed  which  was 
made  up  of  10  intellectual  and  lo  social/emotional" 
characteristics.    Teachers  in  tne  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  their  students  according 
to  these  characteristics.     Children  were  ranked  as  below 
average,  average,  or  above  average.    Ratings  for  each  group 
'  were  compared  to  the  expected  ratings  for  each  group  to 
determine  the  p-resence  or  absence  of  .significant 
differences.     Significant  differences  were  found  in  only  2 
of  the  '20  intellectual  characteristics  and  both  concerned 
language  development.     In  .the  soclal/emotional  area  only 
one  characteristic,  that  of  forming  close,  attachments , 
A  '  showed  the  presence  of  significant  differences.    The  null 

hypotheses .was  accepted  for  the  17  characteristics  that 
4  showed  no  statistically  significant  differences. 

'  Index  codes     1  21  16  81 

(818    Katz^  Lillian. 

^  A  Study  of  the  Changes  in  Behavior  of  Children  Enrolled  in  Two 

Types  of  Head  Start  Classes.  ,  ' 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  29 (5-A) t 1476. 

1968.  HS100205  ^-  ^    '  w  , 

The  study  compared  the  effect  of  an  approach  to  preschool 
education  which  focused  ou  personal  and  social 
developmental  objectives  with  an  approach  designed  to 
facilitate  later  academic  achievement,  referred  to  as  a 
teacher-^structured  approach.    The  extent  to  which  children 
select  their  own  activities  and  the  child  behaviors  and 
attributes  rewarded>by  teachers  were  investigated  in  each 
of  two.  six-week  summer  Head  Start  programs^. 

Index  codes     1  13  19  83 

819    Katz,  Lillian  G.        .  • 

Children  and  Teachers  in  Two  Types  of  Head  Start  Classes. 
Young  Children,  1569,  24 (6) : 342-349 . 

;  HS100203  ,  . 

Two  approach,es  to  preschool  education — traditional  and 
experimental — and  the  corresponding  teacher-role 
characteristics  were  compared  to  study  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  the  children  select  their  own  activities  and  (2)  the 
way  in  which  the  teachers  express  approval  and  reward 
children's  behavior.     Children's  behavior  in  the  classroom 
was  measured  on  Child  Behavior  Study  Instruments. 
Teachers  were  also  observed  in. the  classroom  to  determine 
Whether  the  teachers  really  behaved  according  to  the 
specifications  of  their  respective  class-type. 
Observations  indicated  some  teachers  failed  to  apply  fully 
the  approach  intended  for  the  Experimental  class^^type. 
The  effects  of  traditional  class-type,  the  effects  of  the 
classes  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  experimentalist 
and  the  implications  of  the  research  findings  are 
discussed.     Here  refined  studies  of  teacher  behavior  and 
style  are  urged. 

Index  codes  82     1  13  19 
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""TW^    Katr*," Lillian  G. 

Teaching  in  Preschools:  R61es  and  Goals. 
Children,  1970,  1*}  (2)  :42-48. 
HS200204 

A  review  of  research  and  evaluation  studies  in  early 
childhood  education  which  have  been  reported  since  1960, 
yielded  few  which  were  based  on  direct  observation  of  the 
classroom  or  on  attitudes  and  backgrounds  of  preschool 
teachers.     EvajLuation  has  generally  been  based  on  tests 
^  administered  to  the  children  X^tore  and  after  programs. 

The  concepts  of  maternal,  therapeutic  and  instructional 
roles  and  warm  jtnd-cold  personal  styles  in  teaching,  and 
their  r«lation'ship  to  academic  and  intellectual  goals  are 
discussed .  \Results  of  two  studies  show  the  importance  of 
style  aspectV  such  as  flexibility^  and  warmth  in  the. 
realization  bf  intellectual  goals  as  demonstrated  in  a 
problem-solvi*«H  task.     The  relationship  of  the  parent's 
expectaticrhs  for,  the  child  and  the  role  and  style  of  t^^e 
teacher  requires  adaptation  in  order  to  encourage  the  , 
parent  in  a  supportive  role. 

Index  codes  82     3  13' 

821  Katz,  Lilian  G. 

ERIC  Clearinghbus^  on  Early  Childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  Enabler -Hodel  for  Early  Childhood  Programs. 

16p. 

1P71.  ED066223  • 

*More- than  20  alternative  curriculum  models  for  early 
childhood  education  have  been  developed.     One  of  the  more 
recently  developed  is  the  enabler  model,  which  is  intended 
to  provide  regular  on-site • support .  -guidance  and  assistance 
to  a  local  community  for  the  J-mplenontation  of  preschool, 
day  care. and/or  other  early  childhood  programs.  The 
enabler  model  has  two  phases:     TD  the  period  of 
initiation,  and  (2}  the  period  involving  on-going 
maintenance  of  the  Head  .Start  programs.     During  the  first 

Seriod,  the  enabler  meets  with  all  community  groups  to  be 
nvolved  in  the  program.    During  the  second  period,  the 
enabler 's  role  shifts  toward  helping  the  local  groups  . 
realize  their  goals.     In  sum,  the  six  basic  functions  of 
the  enabler  are:     supplier  of  information,  interpreter  of 
the  program,  link  between  all  segments  of  the  community,  a 
source  of  support,  a  demonstration  agent, and  a  neutralizer 
of  conflict.     It  is  probably  easier  to  implement  the 
enabler  model  when  the  enabler  does  not  live  and  work  in 
•    the  community  to  be  served. 

Index  codes  83    1  12     ,  <• 

822  Katz,  Lillian  G.  ^  «w  .  « 

•  Helping  Local  Head  start  staff  and  Parents  Plan  Their  Own  Prograin: 
The  Enabler  Hodel.     ,  ^ 
Child  T«day,   1972,  l(6):20-3. 

7         HS200206  0  ,  «  w. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the. implementation  of  the  Enabler 
M^del  which  helps  local  Head  Start  staff  and  parents  design 
their  own  program. 

Index  codes     1  12  82  \ 
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3    K«t«r  Lilian  6.  . 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois 
'  Perspectives  on  Ear^y  Childhood  Education. 
24p. 

1 9  7  2  a  E  E^*0  68203  ' 

. 'on  loo)iing  back  at  Head  Start  and  other  early  childhood 

grograa  plansr  it  is  felt  that  several  false  assumptions 
av«  been  made,  the  most  obvious  being  Che  idea  that  poor 
children  are  understimulated;  another  i,s  that  poor 
children  can  be  stereotypedr.  although  there  are 
relationships  between  poverty  and  health  problems  and 
language  development.    The  proliferation  of  curriculum 
nooelB  that  have  been  developed  to  stimulate  the  child  are 
said  to  have  resulted  in  increasing,  polarization  of 
curriculum  goals:     skills,  knowledge,  and  personal 
strengths  and  resources.     Distinctions  are  drawn  betw.een 
thcf  authoritarian  and  authoritative  teacher,  between 
teaching  and  performing,   between  children  having  fun  and 

fetting  satisfaction,  and  between  excitement  and 
earning.    'Instead  of  trying  I  to  foster  excitement  in 
children,  it  is  stated  that  a  more  valuable  purpose  in 
education  would  be  to  strengthen  a  child's  capacities  for 
sustained  interest  and  effort.     Introducing  things. to 
children  because  they  are  exciting  is  a  pervasive  quality 
of  American  society,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  will 
not  produce  real  learning  needed  to  overcome  social, 
psychological,  and  economic  problems. 

Index  codes  13  17     5  23  13  83 

4-   Katz,  Lilian  6. 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education.  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Early  Childhood  Re-Visited. 

Papir  presented  at  the  Administrators'  Conference,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  June  1972.  29p. 

ED088574 

This  booklet  presents  a  discussion  of  some  moral  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  issues  in  early  childhood 
V    .  .       education,  beginning  With  a  look  at  the  development  of 
■  "' "  '        Project  Head  Start.     Current  educational  research  is 

interpreted  and  distinctlon-s  are  made  betwe.en  academic  and 
intellectual  goals,  between  achieving  and  learning,  between 
"        performing  and  teaching,  and  between  iexcitement  and 

sustained  interest.     Some  principles  are  suggested  for 
'teachers  to  remember:  .  (1)  goals  and  objectives  really 
count,   (2)  attend  to  how  children  feel,    (3)  problems  in 
edv^ation  are  also  problems  in  Society,    (4>-  support,  a- 
leader  selected  because  he  is  competent,    (5)'' identify  your 
own  assignment  and  do  it  well,    (6)  when  meeting  with 
.colleagues  and  leaders,  identify  the  problem  to  be  solved 
(not  the  personalities),'  (7)   remember  the  distinction 
between  selling  an  idea  and  teaching,  and  (8)  don't  expect 
quick  results.     Finally,   it's  more  important  to  inspire  a  • 
mother's  confidence  in  her  child  than  to  do  what  is 
pedagogically  proper. 

Index  codes.  83     3  12 
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825  Kat*,  Lilian  G.  ^         .    .    .,  w  r,,. 

^  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  CMldhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Where  Is  Early  Childhood  Going? 

17p.  .  ^ 

1973.  ED073626  ' 

'Future  expansion  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education 
is  seen  to    lie  in  a  reorientation  of  research  and 
development.      This    reorientation  is  that  of  conducting 
more  research  "on"  practice.      Answers  to  be  sought  by 
research  "on"  practice  in  Head  Start    curriculum  models 
relate  to  wh«Lt  factors  (variables)  exist  that  either 
inhibit  or  facilitate  the  implementation  of  each  model. 
Four    broad  cJasses  of  variables  ares  mo^del  variables, 
modeler  variables,     teach'er  and  staff  variables,  and 
general  on-sit»  variables.      Brief    examples  of  each 
variable  potentially  affecting  implementability  of 
curriculum  models  are  outlined.      In  addition  to  research 
"on"    practice,  it  is  also  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
modification  of  the    focus  of  the  research  and  development 
efforts  concerning  teachers  and    teaching.      Included  in 
these  efforts  s^iould  be  causes  of  teacher  behavior. 
Causes  related  to  role  relationships — teacher  behavior 
determined  by  children,  parents,  other  school 
personnel--and  causes    related  to  the  larger  social 
context  should  be  examined.      It  is  hoped    that  a 
sociology  of  early  childhood  education  will  be 
developed.      References  are  provided. 

Index  codes     3  13  12  83 

Katz,  Lilian  G.  ,  .  ' 
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826  Reach,  Everett  T.,  comp. 

Education  and  Social  Crisis:  Perspectives  on  Teaching 
Disadvantaged  Youth. 
Mew  York:  Wiley;  1967.  413p. 
HS100872 

The  editors  have  gathered  a  collection  of  readings  that  focu 
of  the  disadvantaged,  the  implications  of  that  culture  for  s 
kinds  of  efforts  made  by  education  to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
'    .  press  operating  on    hese  students.     The  book  is  divided  into 

\"  sections:    Cultural  Values  and  Family  Life  of  Disadvantaged 

\  Facing  Disadvantaged  Youth  in  the  Schools;  aQd  Programs  and 

\  the  Educational  Needs  of  Disadvantaged  Youth.     Suggestions  f 

response  to  the  challenge  are  offered,  and  the  editors  provi 
to  each  section. 

Index  codes  82 

827  Kean,  John  N.  _  ^ 

The  Impact  of  Head  Start:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  Head 
Start  on  Children's  Cognitive  and  Affective  Development  by  Victor 
G.  Cicirelli.    (A  Review).         ,  7 
Childhood  Education,   1970,   46 (8) : 449-452 . 
HS200207 

This  article  reviews  the  Westinghouse  Study,  first  giving 
information  on  the  design,  sample,  use  of  instruments  and 
specific  recommendations.     The  author  then  discusses 
limitations  of  design  and  neglected  variables,  and 
unwarranted  conclusions. 

Index  codes     2  21  82 
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828  Kearney,  Nancy. 

Attitude  Change  of  Project  Head  Start  Parents. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Znternatlonal ,  1969,  30 (3-A) : 1021 • 
HS10O20e 

This  study  was  designed  to  test  edijicatlonal  attitude 
changes  of  parents  whc  have  a  child  or  children  who 
participated  in  Project  Head  Start.     The  instruments  used 
were  an  educational  attitude  scale  and  an  interview 
guide.     A  culturally  deprived  sub-community  was  chosen  for 
the  sample  population   (dlvldled  up  into  two  groups:  those 
With  a  child/children  who  participated  in  Head  Start,  and 
those  who  had  a  child  with  no  Head  Start  experience. 

Znde3c  codes    1  15  83 

Keislar,  Evan  R. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 

829  Kennedy,  Nary  H. 

Findings  From  the  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation  Study. 
Educational  Research,  1978,  7(6):3-ll. 
*  EJ186216 

Nearly  20  education  models  were  studied  in  an  effort  to 
^determine  varying  patterns  of  effects  of  educational 
programs.in  different  settings.     Children's  academic 
achievement owas  measured  from  kindergarten  through  third 
grade  in  each  model  program.     The  study's  design, 
'  methodology,  and  findings  are  reported  in  this  article. 


830 


Index  codes  82     1  10  13  21 

Kentucky  Sta\e  Dept.  of  Education.  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Kindergarten  Education  in  Kentucky. 

140P. 

1972.  ED087560 

A  review  of  kindergarten  programs   (.state,  private, 
^  parooiiial  and  federally  assisted)   is  set  forth  in  four 

sections:     (1)   kindergarten  programs  in  Kentucky  plablic 
graded\8Chools ,    (2)  non-district  public,  private  and 
parochial  graded  schools,    (3)  kindergarten  and  nursery 
school  enrollment  in  private  pre-school  centers ,  and  (4) 
f ederallyKsupported  Project  Head  Start  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.     The  purpose  of  this  report  is   (1)  to 
provide  a ^comprehensive  survey  of  the  existing  programs  of 
pre-primary  education  as  a  benchmark  for  future 
development,   (2)   to  recognize  the  dedicated  effort  of 
public  schools  and  the  private  sector^to  meet  the 
challenging  needs  of  the  pro-school  agV child  with  local 
funds  and  whatever  categorical  aid  is  a^^ilable,  and  (3) 
to  encourage  study  by  state  and  local  agencies  of  the 
potential  role  of  kindergartens  in  helping  to  reverse  the 
high  incidence  of  negative  trends  as  expressed  by  delayed 
entrance,  grade  retention,  dropout  rate,  and  future  career 
retraining.     Documentary  tables  are  shown  in  Appendices 
A-E. 
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831  Klerscht,  Marcla  S.i  Vletze,  Peter  X. 

Test  stimuli  X  Representational  Level  With  Hiddle-Class  and  Head 

Start  Children.  ,  . 

Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1975,  12 (3) : 309-313 . 

HS200210  ,   ^  , 

Head  Start  and  middle  income  children  were  asked  to  label 
three  forms  of  stimuli:     objects,  colored  pictures  and 
line  drawings,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  differences  in 
capacity  to  recognize  and  label  stimuli.     The  stimuli  were 
taken  from  commonly  used  assessment  instruments. 

Index  codes    1  21  82 

832  Klesllng,  Herbert  J. 

The  value  to  Society  of  Integrated  Education  and  Compensatory 
Education . 

Georgetown  Law  Journal,  1973,  61:857-869. 
HS200840 

Findings  of  studies  designed  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
desegregation  on  black  students  are  reviewed  and 
criticized.    The  Coleman  Report  of  1966  and  research 
reanalyzing  it  are  discussed.     Material  on  compensatory 
education  covers  evaluations  of  the  Head  Start  program, 
including  the  Westinghouse  study  (1969)  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  study  (TEMPO) .     The  role  of  the  social 
scientist  in  policy-making  in  these  areas  is  considered  and 
it  is  concluded  that  this  role  should  yield  to  a  principle 
of  voluntarism  which  would  permit  maximum  choice  on  the 
part  of  citizens.  , 

Index  codes  82     3  12  20 

Kllman,  Deborah  S* 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

833  Klnard,  Jesse. 

The  Effect  of  Parental  Involvement  on  Achievement  of  First  and 
Second  Siblings  Who  Have  Attended  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through 
Programs • 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1975,   35  (9-A) : 5914. 
HS200211 

This  study  sought  to  determine  whether  there  would  be  a 
significant  difference  in  the  achievement  scores  of  first 
and  second' siblii^gs  as  a  result  of  parental  involvement 
and  duration  in  a\ comprehensive  Head  Start  program. 
Subjects  were  170  "pairs  of  siblings  and  their  parents  who 
had  attended  Head  Si;art  and  Follow  Through  programs. 
Achievement  tests  weXe  administered  to  the  siblings  and 
questionnaires  were  uaed  to  determineylevel  of  parental 
involvement.  ^ 

Index  codes     1     7  15  21  63 

83?     King-Elkan,  Susan. 

Head  Start  in  Otsego  County,  New  York.  Oneonta,  New  York. 
A  Follow-Up  Study  of  Head  Start  Children  W4th  Special  Needs. 
68p. 

19ol .  HS200893 

*This  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  conducted  to  determine 
Head  start  children  with  special  needs  fared  after  the  concl 
participation  in  the  program.     Among  the  questions  asked  wer 
participants  are  now,   2)   how  they  are  doing,  3)  what  service 
receiving,  4)   how  the  parents  and  children  feel  about  their 
experience,  and  5)  what  more  Head  Start  could  do  toward  the 
confidently. ' 
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835  Kirk,  Glrvln  E.;  Hunt,  J,  NcVlcker. 

Social  Class  and  Preschool  Language  Skill:  I.  Introduction. 
Genetic  Psycnology  Monographs,  1975,  91  (2) : 281-298 . 
HS200213 

This  series  of  studies  concerns  tne  relative  validity  of 
two  explanations  of  why  children  of  parents  of  poverty  do 
poorly  m  school!     (1)   because  they  enter  with  a  dialect 
different  from  standard  English   (which  complicates  the 
task  of  learning  to  read);    (2)  chlld-rearlng  conditions 
limit  the  number  and  variety  of  experiences,  resulting  in 
a  cognitive  deficit,  and  a  deficit  In  semantic  mastery. 
These  studlas  use  several  strategies  to  Investigate  these 
hypotheses   (e.g.,  performance  of  semantic  mastery  tasks 
and  tests) . 

Index  codes     1  17  23  82 

836  Kirk,  Glrvln  E.;  et  al . 

Social  Class  and  Preschool  Language  Skill:  II.  Semantic  Mastery  of 
Color  Information . 

Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,   1975,  91 (2) : 299-316 . 
HS  2  00  2 1 2 

In  this  study  Head  Start  children  and  four-year  olds  of 
college  educated  parents  were  administered  a  test  of 
perceptual  Identification.     The  main  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  compare  the  percentages  of  Head  Start  children  In 
their  fifth  year  who  show  semantic  mastery  of  color 
Information  with  the  percentage  or  nursery  school  children 
who  show  such  mastery.     A  further  examination  was  made  as 
to  race  differences  and  sex  differences  In  semantic 
mastery  of  color  Information . 

Index  codes  12182 

Kirk,  Glrvln  E. 
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837  Kirk,  Samuel  A.;  Elklns,  John. 

Identifying  Development  Discrepancies  at  the  Preschool  Level. 
Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities,   1975,  8  (7) :417-419. 
HS200214 

This  pap^r  describes  a  procedure  of  using  the  average 
deviation  from  the  child's  mean  scaled  score  on  the  ITPA 
to  determine  si gni^ leant  deve lopmental  dls crepancles  In 
preschool  children,     subjects  for  the  study  were  101  Head 
start  children . 
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Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.     Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

A  National  Survey  of  the  Impacts  of  Head  start  Centers  on 

Community  Institutions. 

270p. 

1970.  ED045195  ^  .  . 

The  objectives  of  the  research  project  described  in  this 
report  are:   (1)  to  determine  if  there  have  been  changes  in 
local  educational  and  health  institutions  relevant  to  the 
objectives  of  Project  Head  Start;   (2)  to  determine  if 
local  Head  start  centers  were  influential  in  bringing 
about  relevant  changes  in  community  institutions;   (3)  to 
analyze  how  Head  Start  was  involved  in  the  institutional 
Changs  process;  and  (4)   to  describe  the  different  impacts 
on  community  institutions  of  .various  Head  Start 
characteristics  and  approaches.     Field  research  was 
undertaken  in  a  national  sample  composed  of  58  communities 
with  full-year  Head  Start  programs  and  seven  communities 
With  little  exposure  to  Head  Start.     Intensive  studies  in 
42  of  the  Head  Start  communities  revealed  tbat  individuals 
and  groups  associated  with  Head  Start  programs  had  been 
involved  in  bringing  about  changes  in  health  and 
educational  institutions.     A  total  of  l , 4961  changes 
consistent  with  Head  Start  goals  and  philosophies  were 
identified.     Examples  of  changes  are:  increased 
involvement  of  the  poor  with  institutions,  greater 
employment  of  local  people  in  paraprof esslonai 
occupations,  more  educational  emphasis  on  the  particular 
needs  of  the  poor  and  minorities,  and  modlf iGatlon  of 
health  services  and  practices  to  serve  the  poor  more 
effectively. 
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Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California. 
A  National  Survey  of  the  Parent-Child  Center  Program. 
539P. 

1970.  .ED048933  ,  , 

This  research  report  is  a  description  and  analysis  of  the 
development  and  status  of  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Parent-Child  Center   (PCC)  program  within  Project  Head 
Start.     The  perspective  of  the  report  is  national, 
individual  centers  being  regarded  as  Illustrative  examples 
of  the  national  program.    Because  of  the  early  stage  of 
development  and  complexity  of  PCC  activities,  little 
attention  is  focused  on  outcomes  and  impacts.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  offered  in  this  report 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  PCC.     Chapter  titles  include*  Organizational 
Development  of  the  Parent-Child  Centers;  The  Physical 
Facilities;  The  Parent-Child  Center  staff;  The  Families 
served;  Programs  for  Children;  Programs  for  Parents  and 
Other  Family  Members;  Health  Services;  social  Services; 
and  Cost  Analysis.     Six  extensive  appendixes,  45  tables, 
12  graphs,  four  figures,  and  a  bibliography  are  provided. 
Principal  Author:     Irving  Lazar. 

Index  codes    1  12  20  14    5  15  83 

Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A  National  Survey  of  the  Parent-Child  center  Program,  selected 

Narrative  Reports. 

399p. 

1970.  HS200871  ^  «     ,      .      w  r 

Included  here  is  an  Introductory  statement  and  Analysis  by  L 
20  reports  prepared  by  field  research  associates.  Each  repo 
Parent-Child  Center.  These  reports  were  selected  for  presen 
because  they  represented  a  common  type  of  PCC  or  because  the 
events,  developments,  problems,  or  achievements  considered  p 
significant  and  Interesting. 
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Kirschner  Associates,   Inc.     A3.buquerque,  New  Mexico. 
A  Hational  Survey  of  the  Impacts  of  Head  Start  Centers  oh 
Community  institutions,  summary  Report. 

19?6.  ED046516 

This  pamphlet  is  a  capsule  commentary  on  the  Kirschner 
field  research  project  which  attempted  to  obtain  a  greater 
understanding  of  Head  Start* s  role  in  influencing 
community  health  and  educational  programs.    The  general 
goals  for  Head  Start  are  summarized  and  expanded  to 
include  objectives  unique  to  this  survey.  Specifically, 
the  Kirschner  project  hoped  to  illuminate  the  general 
question  of  how  to  achieve  changes  in  local  institutions 
utilizing  a  nationwide  educational  innovation  as  the 
intervention  strategy.     Field  work  in  42  communities 
representing  high,  medium,  low,  and  no  levels  of  Head 
Start  activity  identified  four  kinds  of  changes  consistent 
With  Head  Start  programs  and  policies.     The  1,496  changeSt 
when  pinpointed,  could  be  distributed  into  four 
categories s   (1)  increased  decision-making,   (2)  greater 
employment,    (3)  greater  educational  emphasis,  and  (4) 
modification  of  health  services.    Although  institutional 
changes  took  place  in  a  complex  social  environment.  Head 
Start  did  seem. to  have  a  generally  positive  influence  in 
modifying  local  institutions  so  tii^y  became  more 
responsive  to  the  need's  and  desires  of  the  poor. 
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Kirschner  Associates.  Washington,  D.C. 

To  Evaluate  the  Overall  Effectiveness  of  Project  Head  Start 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Programs   (Natioiially)  .  Final 
Report.  Volume  I. 
606p. 

1975.  ED127030 

This  report  is  an  as.sessment  of  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  Project  Head  Start  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance  Programs  (T/TA)   in  achieving  Head  Start 
objectives  and  improving  program  quality.     Analysis  in  the 
report  focuses  on  the  overall  management  process,  delivery 
system,  quality  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
provided,  and  its  effects  on  the  program.     More  than  1000 
interviews  were  conducted  with  program  directors,  OCD 
personnel,  community  leaders,  providers  (medical 
consultants,  etc.),  and  others,  and  their  perceptions 
formed  the  basis  of  this  report.     A  total  of  30  programs 
were  selected  as  volunteers  for  on-site  programs. 
Methodology  is  described  in  detail,  and  findings  and 
conclusions  are  presented  under  the  following  neadingsx 
Head  Start  Objectives  ar^d  Policy  an6  Guidance  (at  the 
national  and  regional  level) ;  Need  Assessment  and  T/TA 
Planning,  Provider  Selection ,  Control  of  Providers , 
Evaluation  of  T/TA,  Satisfaction  with  T/TA,  T/TA  Resources 
Utilized,  Effects  of  T/TA,  Excellence  of  T/TA,  Target 
Groups,  content  Categories  (social  services  at  the 
national,  regional  and  local  level);  and ^ supportive 
resources  and  special  categories  such  as  nutrition  and 
psychological  services   (at  the  local  level).  Also 
included  is  a  section  cn  direct  funding.     Many  tables  are 
included . 
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^  Kirschner  Associates.  Washington,  D.C.  ,  _     ^    ,  „    ^  e*.,^* 

To  Evaluate  the  Overall  Effectiveness  of  Project  Head  Start 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Programs  (Nati.onaliy)  .  Final 
Report.  Volume  ZZ* 
.3lp. 

1975.  ED127031 

'This  report  consistsi  primarily  of  an  executive  summary  of 
the  findings  of  a  study  undertaken  from  July  1974  to 
September  1975  by  Kirschner  Associates,  Znc.  for  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  in  order  to  assess  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  Project  Head  start  Training  and 
Technical  Assistance  Program  (*T/TA)-    The  study  addrensesr 
itself  to  the  following  questions:     Are  the  Head  Start 
objectives  formulations,  policy  and  guidance  development, 
need  assessment  processes,  T/TA  planning,  provider 
selection  process,  quality  controls,  and  the  evaluation 
system  all  appropriate  and  effective?    How  effective  xs 
the  T/TA  delivery  system?    What  is  the  quality  of  T/TA  and 
what  are  its  effects?    Also  included:    a  brief  explanation 
-  of  the  methodology  of  the  study,  a  short  discussion  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  directly  funding  local 
programs  so  they  can  purchase  their  own  T/TA,  and  ' 
recommendations  for  change  or  improvement  in  all  the 
aforementioned  areas. 

Index  codes     1  12  82 

Kirschner  Associates.  Washington,  D.C.  ^  «*.  ^4.  ' 

To  Evaluate  the  Overall  Effectiveness  of  Project  Head  Start 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Programs   (Kat.ionaliy)  .  Final 
Report.  Volume  3t  Appendix. 
356p. 

1'97S.  ED149366 

This  document  contains  the  appendices  for  the^inal  report 
of  .the  evaluat^.on  of  overall  effectiveness  of 3he  Project 
Head  Start  Training  and  Technical  Assdstance  Programs, 
included  are  a  detailed  matrix  showing  which  questions 
from  the  various  interview  guides  and  instruments  were 
used  in  analyzing  data?  copies  of  the  interview  guides 
used  with  national  office  staff,  regional  office  staff, 
and  regional  providers?  and  copies  of  the  OMB-approved 
interview  instruments  used  with  national,  regional  and 
local  oroviders  &s  well  as  with  local  program  directors, 
staf f  /  parents,  and  community  leaders. 
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Klrschner  and  Associates.  Wasnington,  D.C. 

An  Assessment  of  Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  Programs  In 
Providing  Child  Development  Associate  Competency  Based  Training. 
Volume  I:  Executive  Summary  -  Hational  Survey. 
37p. 

1978.  ED164099 

*Thls  executive  summary  briefly  out-lines  the  methodology 
used  and  data  collected  m  the  National  Survey  of  Head 
Start  Supplementary  Training/Chlld  Development  Associate 
(HSST/CDA)  Competency  Based  Training  Programs.  (HSST/CDA 
training  programs  ar»  intended  to  prepare  Head  Start 
classroom  staff  to  meet  th^  competency  requirements  of  the 
CDA  credential.)  Three  sets,  of  survey  questionnaires — one  ^ 
set  each  for  project  managers,  field  supervisors,  and 
trainees— were  distributed  and  self  administered. 
Questionnaire  findings  are  presented  briefly  in  a  question 
and  answer  format  under  thti  following  general  headings: 
characteristics  of  the  program,  characteristics  of  the 
tralneesi  assessment  (the  nulnber  of  tralne'es  receiving  the 
credential) I  and  opinions  of  program  participants  about 
the  effects  and  strengths  of  the  CDA  Training  Program. 
Conclusions  derived  from  the  If indlngs  cire.  reported  and 
policy.'requlrement  conctiderations  f or '  H(SST/CDA 
contractors/grantees  are  briefly  addressed. 
Principal  Authors:     Ann  Gilman;  Diane  Signatur. 
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Klrschner  and  Associates.  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Assessment  of  Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  Programs  in 
Providing  Child  Development  Associate  Competency  Based  Training. 
Volume  IZ:  Final  Report  -  'National  Survey. 

9ip.  '  ^  ;  ' 

1978..  ED164100  ,  ^  ^ 

This  final  and  inclusive  report  discusses  the  findings  of 
a  national  survey  of  training  ptograms  which  were  intended 
to  prepare  Head  start  classroom  staff  to  meet  the 
competency  requirements  of  the  Child  Development  Associate 
(CDA)  Credential.     Self-administered  survey  questionnaires 
for-project  managers,  field  supervisors,  and  trainees  were 
distributed  to  all  Head  Start  Supplementary  Training 
(HSST/CDA)  programs.     Major  findings  were  presented  under 
the  following  categories:     (1)  Characteristics  of  the 
Training  Institution,  including  data  on  types  of  funded 
training  programs  and  geogr^rthic  areas  served;  (2) 
HSST/CDA  Cost  ■  form^ition,  providing  data  on  funding 
methods  of  the  urogram,  program  costs  and  money  spent  by 
CDA  trainees;    (3)'  Characteristics  of  HSST/CDA  Staff, 
including  functional  responsibilities  of  the  staff  and 
demographic  and  job  experience  data  on  field  supervisors; 
(4)  Characteristics  of  CDA  Trainees,  including  demographic 
and  job  experience  data,  other  sources  of  training,  and 
types  of  jobs  held;   (5)  Characteristics  of  the  CDA 
Training  Programs,  including  general  information,  program 
components,  training  techniques,  types  of  academic  credit, 
and  amount  of  time  used  for  training,    (6)  CDA  Assessment, 
including  the  nun  be r  of  people  assessed  for  the  CDA 
certificate,   (7)  Respondent  Opinions  on  effects  of  the 
program,  greatelBt  program  strengths,  and  program  areas 
needing  improvement.     Conclusions  are  reported /»and  policy 
requirement  considerations  for  HSST/CDA 
contractors/grantees  are  briefly  addressed. 
Principal  Authors:     Ann  Oilman;  Diane  Signatur. 
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Klrschner  and  Associates.  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Assessment  of  Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  Programs  in 
Provirdinf  Child  Development  Associate  Competency  Based  Training. 
Volume  ZLZt  Apl^endix  -  National  Survey. 
117P. 

1978.  ED164101  * 

'summary  statistics  and  questionnaires  are  presented  in 
this  appendix  to  the  Final  tieport  of  the  National  Survey 
of  Head  Start  Supplementary  Training/Child  Development 
Associate  (HSST/cbA)  competency  Based- Training  Programs. 
(HSST/CDA  training  programs  ai^e  intended  to  prepare  Head 
Start  classroom  staff  t'o  meet  the  competency  requirements 
f  of  the  CDA  crjBdential.)  Summary  statistics  for  all  items 

I  on  each  of  the  three  survey  questionnaires  (the  HSST/CDA 

Project  Hanager'B  Questljonnaire,  the  Field 
Supervisor/Trainer's  QiFestionnaire ,  and  the  Trainee's 
Questionnaire)  are  presented  <in  tabular  form.  Frequency 
tallies  for  appipopriate  items  are  presented  for  each 
federal  region  and  for  all  regions  together.    Heans  for 
respondents  in  each  federal  region  and  for  total 
respondents  are  presented  for  items  addressing  ordinal  or 
interval  data.    Also  included  are  copies  of  each  of  the 
three  survey,  instruments.  . 
Principal  Authors:    Ann    Gilman;  Diane  Signatur. 
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Kirschner  and  Associates.  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Assessment  of  Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  Programs  in 
Providing  child  Developme>nt  Associate  competency  Based  Training. 
Volume  ZVt  case  Studies  of  Ei.ght  HSST/CDA  Training  Programs. 
83p. 

1978.  ED164140 

'These  case  studies  describe  the  design  and  implementation 
of  eight  selected  Head  Start  supplementary  Training/Child 
Development  Associate  (HSST/CDA)  programs.  (HSST/CDA 
training  programs  are  intended  to  prepare  Head  Start 
classroom  staff  to  meet  the  competency  requirements  of  the 
CDA  credential.)    Each  ca&6  study,  selecte<l  for  its  ^ 
training  methods,  funding  mechanisms,  and  geographic 
location  is  .divided  into  two  major  sections.    The  first 
section  consists  of  background  information,  including  a 
description  of  the  CDA  Training  Institution  overseeing  the 
program,  the  Head  Start  agency  served,  methods  of  funding 
and  trainee  characteristics.    The  second  section  discusses 
the  CDA  Training  Program,  including:  staff 
responsibilities,  format  for  training,  training  content 
and  materials,  procedure  for  awarding  credit,  methojfls  of 
assessment  and  plans  for  program  modification.  Programs 
selected  as  case  studies  include  the  Region  XVI  Education 
service  center',  the  Pinellas  county  Head  Start  Child 
Development  and  Family  Services,  Inc.,  the  Tulare  County 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Maryland-Baltimore 
County,  Elmira  College,  University  of  southern  Maine-Maine 
Children's  Resource  Center,  Iowa  State  University ,  and  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Principal  Authors:    Ann  Oilman;  Diane  Signatur. 
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Kirscriner  Associates,  Inc.  Washington,  D.C 

Grantee  Management  Sjtratus  Reports  The  Grante/e  nanagement 

Assessment  and  impcovenent  Project. 

26SP. 

1979.  HS200003  «  .  . 

I  In  an  effort  to  Improve  administrative  management  in  the 

Head  Start  program,  a  sample  of  grantees  and  regional 
dTfices  were  studied  to  identify  management  pr^oblems  and 
to  develop  approaches  And  materials  to  improve  management 

fractices.    The  principal  focus  is  the  Head. Start  Director 
n  the  grantee  organizaton  and  enhancement  of  the 
Director's  ability  to  exert  effective  program  management. 
Five  program  manageiient  functions  and  tl^ir  variables  are 
^    di'scussedt     (iT  operational  planning  andSjDUdgetlng  (annual 
grant  application  planning,  delegate  agency  planning, 
special  planning  activities,  auditing);   (2)  administration 
»         °   (organizaing  and  controlling  operations  according  to  work 
plans  and  objectives;  office  procedures,  equipment  and 
supplies,  communications) ;   (3)  personnel  manaaement 
(ppliciues  and  procedures,  supervision  and  leadership, 
motivation  and  morale,  staffing,  interviewing  and  hiring, 
staff  salaries  and  developmenjb,  communication  with  program 
staff);   (4)  community  relations  (public  relations  and  the 
Head  Start  image,  resources  and  working  relations, 
volunteers);  and  (5)  program  revi^BW  and  analysis  (self 
assessment  validatl^on  instrunfent,  review  and  analysis  of 
program  goals  and  objectives).    The  management  practices 
of  Head  Start  programs  by  the  Administration  for  Children, 
Yduth  and  Families  and  the  Office  of  HUman  Hevelopmen 
Services  are  also'  discussed.    Recommendations  address 
management  deficiencies  and  suggest  actions  for  improving 
grantee  management  functions. 
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Klrschner  Associates,  Inc.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Grantee  Management  Assessment  and  Improvement  Project: 

Financial  Management  Analysis  Report. 

140D. 

1919.  HS200010  '  ^       ,       ^  * 

In  the  course'  of  this  study,  the  authors  developed  a 
framework  for  good  financial  management  within  the  Head 
Start  program.     The  report  takes  the  perspective  of 
identifying  the  problem  areas  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Head  -Start  Director.    Beyond  the  introductory  chapter,  the 
report  consists  of  six  chapters  which  parallel  the.  six 

frlncipal  financial  management  functions  associated  with 
he  Head  Start  operating  cycle. 
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For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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esi    Kl«ln,'  J«nny. 

Head  Start  Planned  variation  Progranr. 

ll69.  EDp38l70 

There  ie  little  agreement  concerning  which  nethode  of 
,  preschool  intervention  are  most  effective,     in  order  to 
evaluate  several  approaches  to  early  childhood  education » 
Project  Head  Start,  fn  conjuhctilbn  with  Project  Fbllov 
.  Through,  has  initiated  the  PlannfRl'  Variation  progtam. 
This  year  only  a  pilot  project  is  underway  with  el^ght 
schools  participating.    These  are  (1)  University  of 
Kansas,  where  Busheil  uses  a  behavior  analysis  approaehi 
^    /(2)  University  of  Illinois,  where  Becker  and  Bngelmann  use 
'a  structured,  academic  approachr  O)  Bank  Street  College, 
Where  Ollkeson  presents  a  developmental  approach  with 
emphasis  on  self-direetioni   (4)  university  of  Arizdna, 
where- Henderson  stresses  behavioral  skills  and  attitudes; 
(5)  Tpsilanti,  Where  Weikart  relies  on  Piaget's  cognitive 
theordesi  .  (6)  University  of  Florida,  where  Gordon  uses  the 
concept  of  the  parent-educator r  (7)  Far  West  Lab,  where 
Nimnicht  relies  on  the  autotelic  discovery  approach;  and 
(8)  Education  Development  Center,  where  Ar^mington  follows 
on  action-oriented  apprerach.    Evaluation  will  involVe 
comparison  of  the  development  of  children  participating  in 
the  above  programs  with  that  of  children  attending  regular 
Head  Start  progxams  within  the  same  community  or  in  a 
similar  community. 

Index  codes    3  13  81 

852  Klein,  Jenny  W. 

Head  Start!  Intervention  for  What?^ 
Educational  Leadership,  1971,  29(1):16-19. 
HS200215 

In  this  article,  the  author  takes  an  overall  look  at  Head 
Start,  briefly  reviewing  r°esearch  evaluation  attempts. 
The  Planned  Variation  experimental  program  is  explained. 

Index  codes    3  13  82 

853  Klein,  Jenny  W. 

Head  Start!  National  Focus  on.  Young  Children. 
National  Elementary  Principal,  1971,  51 (1) :98-103. 
HS2  0^0216 

The  articre  begins  with  a  quick  Historical  perspective  on 
Head  Start  and  then' discusses  its  basic  components  of 
local  community  involvement,  a  comprehensive  approach,  the 
^  educational  section,  social  services,  health  and  \ 

nutrition,  and  career  development.     Finally,  the  author 
focuses  on  research  and  evaluation  of  Head  Start  atjd  its 
effects  on  the  field  of  Early  Childhood  Education. 
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654    Klein,  Jenny  W. 

Planned  Variation  in  Head  start  Programs. 
Children,  1971,  18(1):8-12. 
HS200220 

In  this  article,  the  Planned  variation  experimental 

Jrogram  is  described.     Each  model  is  briefly  defined  and 
mplementation  and  evaluation  plans  are  discussed. 

Index  codes    1  12  13  82  . 
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855  '^^•^'^^aJjJSVg^-g^g^^^ng  j^..  Teacher's  Role  in  Model  (Curriculum) 

Implementation.  ^  ^ 

Young  Children,,  1973,   28  (6)  :  359-366. 

EJ085000  w  - 

The  importance  of  individual  differences  among  preschool 
teachers  in  implementing  curriculum  models  is  discussed. 
Interaction  between  the  role  expectations  associated  with  a 
model  and  individual  teacher  styles  accounts  for  the 
variation  found  within  any  one  model..   No  natter  what  model 
i*  implemented,  teacher  variables  largely  deterin^.ne  degree 
of  model  success.  ^ 

Index  codes    1  13  82 

856  Klein,  Jenny  W.;  Randolph,  Linda  A.  .      ^  „ 

esD    •'^^^"^lacing  HandicappeS  Children  in  Head  Start  Programs. 
Child  today,  1974,  3(6):7-10. 
HS200219 

This  article  -is  a  discussion  of  the  placement  of 
handicapped  cnldren  in  Head  Start  classrooms  and  the 
advantages  which  re^lt  for  the  child. 

index  codes     1     8  82 

857  Klein,  Jenny  W.  ^  , 

Mainstreaming  the  Preschooler. 
Young  Cr.ildren,  1975,   30  (5)  :  317-327  . 
EJ123099 

The  article  describes  ways  of  identifying  the  handicapped 
and  integrating  them  with  "normal"  children.^  Advantages, 
potential  problems  and  the  apparent  impact  of  mainstreaming 
are  discussed  briefly. 

index  codes     1     8  82 

858  Klein,  Jenny  W.  ,     ^  ^  ,  ^ 

Parent  lnvolvement--Can  It  Succeed. 

Educational  Comment,  1976,  5-16.  / 

EJ143379  z  i.  * 

This  article  discusses  the  parent  involvement  component  of 
Head  Start  which  has  influenced  current  thinking  aHSV,^^*.'^ 
early  childhood  programming  and  resulted  in  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  importance  of  the  family  in  the  child's  education 
and  development. 

Index  codes  81     3  15 
*^"^^^For^other^entrt«s  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

859  Kogan,  Kate  L.;  Wimberger,  Herbert  C.  ^  w««.>.«r.«, 

Sex  Role  and  Relative  Status  in  the  Relationship  of  Mothers  to 

Children. 

Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  1969,  29x782. 
HS200876 

/in  &  study  of  mother-child  social  interaction,  10  pairs  of 
Head' Start  subjects  and  10  pairs  of  middle  and  upper-class 
comparison  subjects  were  observed  in  unstructured  play 
situations.     The  data  were  rated  according  to  several 
dimensions  of  interpersonal  behavior.     The  results 
U  demonstrate  a  strong  differential  relationship  between  the 

,  amount  of  high-status  control  and  social  reinforcement 

afforded  by  sex. 
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860  Kopple,  H. 

H«9d  Start  Parents  in  Participant  Groups — Practical,  Yes^, 
Sufficient,  No. 

Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science^  1974,  10  (2) : 250-259. 
HS2S00221 

This,  is  a  commentar^.j^ir^  article  which  discusses  the  use 
of  the  participant  gi^bup  method. 

Index  codes  81    3  15 

<•  ■ 

Kovatrakul,  Surang. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

861  Krown,  Sylvia.. 

Preschool  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Children. 
Children,  1968,  15 (6) : 236-239. 

HS100222  I 
In  this  article  a  visitor  from  Zsrael  reports  her 
impressions  of  preschool  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children.     Included  is  a* aiscussion  of  Head  Start's 
innovations,  as  veil  as  the  implications  of  such  programs 
for  Israel. 

Index  codes     3  20  82  ^ 

862  Kruse,  Roger  E.;  Nelson,  Robert  J. 

«       Tulsa  Public  Schools*  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

A  Follow-Up  Evaluation  Report  Early  Childhood  Development  and 
Summer  Head  Start  1975-76. 
1977.  RS200869 

*This  report  attempts  to  compare  children  from  the  Early 
Childhood  Development  Center  and  Head  Start  program  to 
other  children  as  the^  enter  kindergarten,  comparisons 
relating  to  a  child's  mastery  of  a  skill,  their  weight, 
/  •  height,  number  of  days  present  and  what  pre-kindergarten 

program  they  attended  are  presented  through  the  use  of 
.various  tablesv    The  Early  Childhood  Development  Center  and 
the  Tulsa  Summet*  Head  Start  programs  are  designed  to  offer 
'activities  and  help  in  improving  the  home  environment  or 
low  and  moderate  income  area  pre-kindergrten  children.  It 
is  anticipated  that  early  childhood  programs  for  these 
,  children  will  increase  their  level  of  development  to  equal 

that  of  children  from  moderate  to  high  income  areas. 

Index  codes  82  51  19  21 

863  Kuipers,  Judith  Lee. 

The  Differential  Effects  of  Three  Parent  Education  Programs  on  the 
Achievement  of  The4.r  Children  Enrolled  in  an  Experimental  Head 
^Start  Program. 

f    Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  30  (12-A) ;5321 . 
HS200223 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  train  teachers  to  educate 
mothers  to  work  with  their  children  in  the  home  in  order 
to  further  linguistic  skills,   intellectual  performance  and 
self-concept  development. 

Index  codes    1  12  IS  83 
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Kurland,  Kidian. 
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864    Kuzma,  Kay  J.  ^  < 

The  Effects  of  Three  Preschool  Intervention  Programs  on  the 
Developihent  of  Autoifomy  in  Mejcican-American  and  Nearo  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  3l(4'.A)  t ^623-1624. 

HS200224  '  .     ^  .       .  . 

The  major  objectives  of  this  study  were:  ,  <l)  to  determine 
if  there  were  measurable  differences  in  autonomy,  between- 
Mexican-American  and  Negro  children;   (2)  to  determine  the, 
effects  of  three  different  programs  on  the  development  of 
autonomyt  and   (3)  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
intelligence  and  different  aspects  of  autonomy.  Head 
Start  Children  were  used  in  the  sample.  ^ 

Index  codes     1  16  21  25  84 


865  Kuzma,  Kay  J.i  Stern,  Carolyn.    «  . 
The  Effects  of  Three  Preschool  Intervention  Programs  on  the 
Development  of  Autonomy  in  Hexican-American  and  Negro  Children. 
Journal  of  Special  Education,  1972,  6  (3) : l97-,205 .  . 

HS200225 

I  In  this  study  it  was  hypothesized  that  both  , 

Mexican-American  and  Negro  children  would* show  significant 
differences  between  pre-and  pos^t  scores  on  measures  of  . 
intelligence  and  autonomy  at  the  end  of  a  seven  week  Head 
Start  program.." 

Index  codes    I'lB  24  25  6l  ^ 

866  Kyle,  David;  et  al.  «    .„  , 

Maryland  University.  College  of  Education.  College  Park,  Maryland, 
case  Studies  of  Children  in  Head  Star^t  Planned  variation, 
^  1971-1972.  .  . 

122P.  / 

1973.  'ED085095 

This  document  presents  case  studies  of  children  from  five 
preschoois  of  Head  Start's  Planned  variation  Program.  The 
case  studies  are  designed  to  reflect  the  meaning  of  the  i 
preschool  experience  for  each > individual  child,  with  / 
emphasis  on  changes.*  in  self  concept,  concepts  of  the  / 
world,  interpersonal  interactions >  and  task-oriented 
behavior.    Children  were  chosen  as  subjects  through 
^  teachers'  and  Head  Start  Directors'  irecommendations .  The 

studies  were  based  or  information  collected  in  direct  • 
observations  in  the^- preschool  centers;  interviews  with 
parents  were  also  utilized.     In. all,  case  studies  of  20 
preschoolers  are  included.     Each  study  describes  t<he 
child,  how  Head  Start  has  been  helpful,  ^nd  what  else  the 
program  might  do  for  the  chilc^^ 

'      Index  codes    1  13  16  21  82 

LaBelle,  Thomas.  , 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

867  LaheyiT  Benjamin  B. 

Modification  of  the  Frequency  of  Descriptive  Adjectives  in  the 
Speech  of  Head  Start  Children  ThTough  Modeling  without 
Reinforcement. 

Journal  of  Applied  BehaVior^l  Analysis,  1971,  4(l):l9-22. 
HS20022/O  ■        y  ■ 

In  this  study  a  Modeling  technique  was  used  to  modify  the 
speech  of  Head  Start  children,  in  particular  to  increase 
X  the  frequency  of  descriptive  adjectives  in  the  children's 
spontaneous  speech.    After  describing  the  contents  of  each 
of  four  boxes  of  toys,  subjects  were  divided  into  two 
>  groups,  one  of  which  heard  E  using  descriptive  adjectives 

/  to  deacribe  the  same  boxes ,  the  second  for  which  E  used  no 

adjectives  at  all. 
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668    Lambr  Hovard  E;  et  al. 

Delaware  University.  Nevark,  Delaware. 

The  Development  of  Self-Other  Relatibnehipe  During  Project  Head 

Start. 

181P. 

1965.  ED015008 

Project  Head  Start  was  conceived  in  part  to  increase  the 
ordinarily  reduced  number  of  connections  between  the  child 
and  other  people.     Four  questions  were  asked.     (1)  Would 
the  development  of  se^.f-social  constructs  of  Head  Start 
children  differ  from  the  development  of  children  in  a 
control  group?     (2)  Would  Head  Start  children  develop 
appropriate  social  trust?     (3)  Would  the.  teachers  * 
cognitive  styles  affect  the  development  of  self-social 
constructs?     (4)  Would  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  Head 
Start  children  affect  the  development  of  self-social 
constructs?    Two-thirds  of  the  students,  or  978  children 
in  the  Delaware  Summer  1965  Head  start  programs  were  given 
a  pre-test  on  eleven  tasks  from  the  self -^social  symbols 
taskSr  and  945  of  the  children  were  post-tested}  100 
non-Head  Start . children  of  a  comparable  background  were 
used  <>as  a  control  group  and  tested  in  their  homes  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Head  Start  students.    Eighty  pairs  of 
*  children  were  pre-*te8ted  on  a  sharing  task  measuring 

social  trustr  and  20  pairs  were  post-tested.  Results  of 
the  tests  showed  that  the  Head  Start  experience  produced 

gositive  changes  in  self  and  self-other  relationships, 
ead  Start  children  gained  a  perception  of  self  as  being 
similar ^to  others  and  tended  to  maintain  self  as  central. 
Controls  showed  a  shift  toward  lower  self-esteem  and  a 
lack  of  change  from  a  self-different  to  a  self-same 
response. 

Index  codes    1  13  16  83 


869    Lambert,  Carroll. 

This  Is  Me! 

Childhood 'Education,   1969,   45  (7) : 381-384. 
HS10J228 

This  article  written  by  a  Head  Start  consultant  discusses 
different  factors  and  methods  to  help  a  child  develop  a 
positive  self -concept . 

Ind^x  codes    1  16  82 


'    870    Lambert,  Carroll  C. 

Teacher  and  the  Curriculum  for  Preschool  Ch.Lxiren  in  Head  start. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  "^c  (9-A)  : 3833  . 
HS200227 

The  purpos^e^.of  this  ^study'was  to  develop  an  appropriate 
cuririculum  which  would  utilize  the  most  effective 
:^  approaches  to  helping  the  Head  start  child  benefit  most 

fully  from  a  program  of  compensatory  education. 

tndex  codes    1  13  83 


871    Lamp,  Robert  E.;  Traxler,  Anthony  J, 

The  Validity  of  the  Slosson  Intelligence  Test  for  use  With 
Disadvantaged  Head  start  and  First  Grades  school  Children. 
Journal  of  Community  Psychology,  1973,  l(*lX:27-30. 
HS  200  229 

This  study  reports  on  the  concurrent  and  predictive 
validity  of  the  Slossoh  Intelligence  Test  with  Head  Start 
and««lrst  grade  disadvantaged  children*     In  addition, 
descriptive  and  normative  data  for  231  Head  Start  and 
first  .grade  school  children  are  provided. 
• 
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672    Lanceif  Cynthia  A.;  et  al. 

U -loan  Institute.  Washington,  D.C.  .  „^  „.        ^  , 

»:€»dlthy.  That's  Me:  Evaluating  Use  of  Health  -  Education  Katerials 

.         for  Preschool  Children. 

\  6p. 

1974.  HS200502  .  , 

The  experience  of  the  Head  Start  program  with  the  health 
education  curriculum  guide,  "Healthy,  That's  He,"  is 
evaluated.     The  curriculum  guide,  which  is  directed  toward 
Head  Start  children,  parents,  and  teachers,  addresses  the 
total  physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  the  child.  It 
consists  of  five  study  units  taught  by  a  classroom  teacher, 
seven  handbooks  for  parents,  and  a  book  for  the  children. 
The  researchers  selected  eleven  experimental  Head  Start 
centers  in  which  "Healthy,  That's  Me"  was  used  and  11 
comparison  Head  Start  centers  in  which  other  health 
educatioh  materials  or  no  health  education  materials  w^re 
used,     structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  teachelj^ 
trainers,  staff,  and  parents  in  site  visits  to  the 
centers.     Examples  of  the  measures  used  to  compare  the 
experimental  and  comparison  centers  included:  the 
proportion  of  teachers  who  felt  prepared  to  discuss  a 
variety  of  health  related  topics;  t^e  proportion  of 
teachers  who  felt  their  Head  Start  students  had  an  adequate 
awareness  of  health-relat eei  topics;  the  proportion  of 
teachers  who  were  able  to  identify  how  common  childhood 
diseases  can  be  prvented  and  what  their  symptoms  are;  .the 
proportion  of  teachers  and  parents  who  were  able  to 
describe  specific  first  aid  techniques;  and  the  proportion 
of  children  who  brushed  their  teeth  after  breakfast  and 
before  going  to  bed.     The  study  found  the  potential 
benefits  of  using  the  curriculum  guide  are  substantial  and 
the  dost  is  low. 
'  ! 

IndeX;  codes     1     5  13  81 

873     Lane,  Mary  B.;  et  al.  „     .  . 

Evaluation; of  the  Head  Start  Orientation  Training  Program. 

California' Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1967,  18(l):32-39. 
!  HS100656 

The  purpose  was  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  ori- 
entation and  classroom  practice  of  the  teacher  participants 
was-  influenced  by  the  Head  Start  Training  Program.     Of  the 
voluntciers,  127  are  included.     The  preschool  orientation 
training  instrument  was  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.     It  is  evident  that  witjiin  a  training  pro- 
gram as  short  as  6  days,   significant  shifts  can  occur  in 
teachers'  approaches  to  preschool  children.     Further,  such 
Changes  occur  regardl.ess  of  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
teachers. 

Index  codes    1  12  81 
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874  Larsen,  Janet  *J. 

tea,  Head  Start  Improves  Reading. 
15p. 

1972.  ED079693 

This  Study  evaluated  the  effect  of  a  Head  start  program  on 
children's  intelligence  and  reading  achievement  test 
scores  over  a  three-year  period.     Each  of  25  Head  Start 
children  was  paired  with  a  non-^Head  start  child  of  the 
same  race,  sex,  age,  socioeconomic  status,  date  of  school 
entrance,  ^kindergarten  experience,  promotion' record,  and 
type  of  school.     The  second  part  of  the  study  involved  a 
three-year  followup  assessment  of  intelligence  test  scores 
of  children  who  had  attended  Head  Start  before  entry  into 
school.     The  conclusion  was  reached  that  Project  Head 
start  had  been  effective  m  preparing  children  for  later 
reading  achievement,  as  determined  by  the  word  meaning 
subtest  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.     The  durability 
of  this  effect  was  demonstrated  over  a  three  year  span. 
Intelligence,  as  measured  by  the  stanf ord-Blnet 
Intelligence  Test,  improved  during  the  longitudinal  dtudy, 
but  the  preschool  program  could  not  be  given  credit  for 
the  positive  change.     The  author  recommends  continued 
longitudinal  research  in. preschool  compensatory  education. 

Index  codes     1  22  24  11  83 

875  Larsen,  Janet  S. 

A  study  of  the  Intelligence  and  School  Achievement  of  Children 

Previously  Enrolled  m  Project  Head  Start. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  31 (B-A) :1014. 
HS200231  ' 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  a 
Head  Start  program  on  the  intelligence  and  school 
achievement  of  children  over  a  three  year  span  of  time. 
The  subjects  were  matched  with  other  children  to  control 
for  variables  other  than  Head  a^art  attendance.  The 
Stanf ord^Blnet  Intelligence  scale  was  used  to  determine 
intelligence. 

Index  codes    1  ^4  83 

876  Larson,  Daro  E.  * 

Hankato  state  College.  School  of  Education.  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota . 

The  Effect. of  a  Preschool  Experience  Upon  Intellectual  Functioning 

Among  Four-Year-Old,  White  Children  in  Rural  Minnesota. 

8p. 

1969.  ED039030 

The  language,  inteLlectual ,  and  social  deficits  of 
economically  deprived  children  are  the  targets  of  a  4-year 
study  designed  to  follow  the  educational  progress  of  a 
group  of  deprived  children  from  preschool  through  grade  3. 
This  document  reports  on  the  preschool  year,  the  first 
phase  of  the  longitudinal  study,  which  investigated 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  significant  intelligence  test 
score  difference  between  (1)  children  who  attended  a 
9-montn  Head  Start  program  and  children  who  were  eligible 
but  did  not  attend,    (2j  children  who  attended  the  program 
and  children  who  Were  not  eligible,  and  (3)  children 
before  they  attended  the  program  and  the  same  children 
after  «-.he  program.     The  subjects  for  the  3  groups  m  this 
study  were  108  rural,  4-year  old  children   (48  male,  60 
female).     The  Head  Start  intervention  emphasized  language 
development,  conc<^^'-  learning,  socialization,  and 

fsychomotor  devel- : nent .     The  intelligence  test  used  was 
he  I960  Stanf orr*- ' '.i  <<t  Intelligence  Scale.     The  children 
who  attended  the  ;..^q.  am  scored  significantly  higher  at 

gosttest  than  at  ^  .  st  and  significantly  higher  than 
oth  groups  who  diu  '   t  attend  the  Head  start  program. 
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877  Larson,  Daro  E. 

Hankato  State  College.  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Stability  of  Gains  in  Intellectual  Functioning  Among  White 

Children  Who  Attended  a  Preschool  Program  in  Rural  Minnesota. 

Final  Report. 

14p. 

1972.  ED066227 

*This  Study  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
stability  of  significant  gains  made  in  intellectual 
functioning  by  a  group  of  children  who  attended  Head  Start 
programs  and  two  groups  of  children  who  did  not  attend 
preschool  programs.     Data  collected  and  analyzed  at 
postkindergarten  showed  nonsignificant  differences  between 
performance  levels  df  the  experimental  group  and  the 
control  groups  in  intellectual  functioning,  the  phonemes 
test  and  the  letter  names  test.     The  experimental  group  ^ 

Eerformed  significantly  below  one  control  group  on  the 
earning  rate  test.     Data  collected  and  analyzed  at 
post-first  grade  showed  nonsignificant  differences  between 
performance  levels  of  the  experimental  group  and  the 
control  group  in  intellectual  functioning,  c.i  work  study 
skills  and  arithmetic.     The  experimental  group  performed 
significantly  below  the  control  groups  on  paragraph 
meaning  and  vocabulary. 

Index  codes     1  22  24  23  83 

Larson,  John  C.  .  *  « 
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878  Lauer,  Lois  A. 

Fort  Hays  State  University.  Hays,  Kansas. 

DIAL:  Relationship  of  Screening  Scores  and  Future  Need  for 
Specialized  Services. 
Master's  Thesis.  50p. 

1981.  HS2M839  ,  •  * 

The  DIAL  (Developmental  Indicators  for  the  Assessment  of 
Learning)  instrument  used  in  southwest  Kansas  to  screen 
children  for  early  childhood  programs  is  evaluated. 
Results  from  the  instrument  were  compared  with  each  child's 
subsequent  need  for  specialized  services.     The  concept  of 
early  identification  of  learning  disabled  children,  current 
testing  methods,  and  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  DIAL  are 
discussed.     Problems  identified  concern  the  need  to 
consider  environmental  deficits,  false  positive  results 
with  low  socio-economic  status  subjects,  and  the  lack  of 
longitudinal  data. 

Index  codes  82     1     5  8 

879  Laumann,  Lydia  F. 

Wisconsin  University.   Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty.  Madison, 

Wisconsin.  .  „        ^  ,     .  ^.^ 

Effects  of  Project  Head  Start,  Summer  1965:  A  Second  Look  at  the 
Equality  of  Economic  Opportunity  Study. 
58p. 

1969.  H5100433  .        ^  , 

An  appraisal  of  Head  start  summer  program's  educational 
and  motivational  effects  was  carried  out  in  Fall  1965  on  a 
sample  of  first  grade  pupils  of  whom  more  than  10  percent 
had  been  Head  Start  participants.     The  power  of  ex  post 
facto  statistical  control  techniques  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  laboratory-type  experimental  control  was 
also  assessed.     The  results  do  not  indicate  that  children 
benefitted  from  the  Head  Start  experience  consistently  and 
without  qualifications,  but  do  suggest  that  gains  were 
achieved  by  the  average  black  participant  and  by  the 
average  participant  in  schools  densely  populated  with 
black  pupils.     Tables  present  first,  second,  and  third 
stage  regressions  and  average  effects  of  Head  Start,  other 
summer  prorirams,  and  kindergarten  on  first  grade  pupils. 
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880  Lawhon,  Delbert  A. 

A  Study  of  the  Use  of  Concrete  and  Abstract  Stimuli  in  the 
Development  of  Perceptual  Abilities  of  Disadvantaged  Five  Year  Old 
Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1972,  33  (6-'A)  : 2695 • 
HS  200  2  3  2 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  study  the  effect  of 
training  in  developing  perceptual  abilities  of  two  grouos 
of  environmentally  deprived  children  by  utilizing  two  V 
curricula,  one  designed  to  present  concrete  stimuli 
progressing  to  the  abstract  and  one  designed  to  present 
only  stimilu  of  abstraction.     The  subjects  were  enrolled  ^ 
in  Head  Start  programs. 

Index  codes    J.  13  21  83 

Lay,  Margaret. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 

881  :  Lazar ,  Irving.^ 

Preliminary  Findings  of  the  Development  Continuity  Longitudinal 
Study. 

Paper  presented  at  Office  of  Child  Development  ''Parents , 
Children  and  Continuity"  Conference,  El  Paso,  Texas,  May  23, 
1977.  27p. 

HS200573 

Pooled  results  of  independent  investigators  following  Head 
Start  graduates  an  average  of  10  years  after  the  children 
left  the  program,  were  compared  and  evaluated »by  an 
independent  group.     Most  of  the  sample  had  already  been 
contacted  an  average  of  three  years  after  leaving  the 
program.     Data  show  Head  Start  and  control  IQ  scores  for 
infant  home-based  programs,  center-based  programs  and 
combination  programs;  school  status  at  follow-up; 
percentages  of  children  requiring  special  education 
classes  or  having  to  be  held  back  a  grade;  and  parents' 
and  children's  opinions  of  the  programs. 

Index  codes  82     1  11  24  19  21  15 

Lazar,  Irving. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

882  Lazar,  Joyce  B.;  Chapman,  Judith  E. 

George  Washington  University.  Social  Research  Group.  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  Review  of  the  Present  Status  and  Future  Research  Needs  of 

Programs  to  Develop  Parenting  Skills. 

206p. 

1972.  ED068150 

This  state-of -the-arts  paper  on  completing  and  ongoing  resea 

\  education  is  based  on  a  review  of  the  literature  of  recent  s 
current  federally  funded  research  on  mainstream  and  economic 
families,  but  liot  studies  dealing  with  the  phyisically  handle 
psychotic ,  or  foster  children .  The  projects  are  divided  int 
classifications.  Omnibus  Programs,  the  first,  provide  more 
of  service  to  children  and  families  ana  aim  their  enrichment 
simultaneously  to  the  infants  and  the  parents.  They  include 
of  tf#ad  Start,  the  Parent-Child  Centers,  and  Follow-Through, 
classification,  Parent-Orieinted  Programs,  is  divided  into  th 
categories s  home  teaching ,  use  of  mass  media  for  parent  edu 
parents  through  group  discussion  techniques,  parent  educatio 
health  facilities,  training  adolescents  for  parenthood,  and 
Child-Oriented  Programs  with  a  parent  component  include:  tr 
cognitive  intervention  techniques ,  training  parents  in  behaV 
techniques ,  programs  to  increase  parent- school  cooperation  a 
and  parent  involvement  in  decision-making  positions  in  progr 
their  children. 

Index  codes     1     7  17  lo    .5  12  15  83 
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Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina.  Durham,  North  Carolina^ 

A  Report  of  the  Home  Based  Working  Conference,  Learning  Institute 

of  North  Carolina   (LINC)    (March  12-15,  1973). 

67p.  ' 

1973.  ED078968 

The  primary  objective  of  this  conference  was  to  provide 
Head  Start  program  representatives  with  information  and 
descriptive  materials  on  approaches  to  home-based 
education  for  preschool  children  with  the  parent  as  the 
focal  point.     Descriptions  of  s-ix  different  programs 
outli'ne  objectives,   services,  advantages,  and 
disadvantages,  cost,  evaluation  plans,  and  staff 
training.     Also  included  in  the  report  are  conference 
evaluation  data,  brief  descriptions  of  otn^r  home-based 
programs,  and  a  bibliography. 


884 


Index  codes     3  13  14  15  83 


Learning  to  Learn  School,   Inc.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
A  Fresh  Approach  to  Early  Childhood  Education  and  a  Study  of  Its 
Effectiveness . 

^  19^6.  HS100518  ^  i       ,  •     ^  «^««4e« 

The  Learning  to  Learn  Program,  developed  on  the  premise 
that  the  objettive  of  early  childhood  education  is  to  help 
the  child  learn  to  Team,  is  designed  to  give  children  the 
opportunity  to  discover  strategies  for  gathering, 
organizing,  and  processing  information  and  to  develop 
effective  language  and  communication  skills.  Children 
learn'  to  learn  when  they  are  actively  involved,  are  able 
to  see  that  learning  is  useful  and  meaningful,  when  they 
can  get  immediate  feedback  of  their  efforts,  and  when  they 
•   know  they  have  made  a  contribution  to  themselves  and 

someone  else.     A  monthly  parent  discussion  group,  focusing 
on  how  parents  can.  help  their  children  learn,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  program.     In  an  evaluation  of  the 
program, .24  lower-middle  class  children  enrolled  in  the 
program  were  matched  with  a  group  of  children  in  a 
traditional  kindergarten  program  on  the  basis  of  such 
variables  as  intelligence,   school  readiness  skills,  and 
socioeconomic  level.     At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the 
children  were  compared  by  their  performance  on  a  variety 
of  developmental  measures.     The  Learning  to  Learn  children 
made  significantly* larger  gains  during  the  year  than  the 
traditionally  trained  children. 

Index  codes     1  13  15  21  82 
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885  Lee,  Marianne,  ed. 

Southern  California  University.  School  of  Education.  Los  Angeles, 
i  California.  V 

Bilingual ' School  Readiness  Evaluation  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Preliminary  Teacher  Edition. 

61p. 

19i0.  t  ED124269 

S^^ls  document  is  an  examination,  formulat^ed  by  the  Council 
f  Hexican-Amerlcan  Affairs  Head  Start  Bilingual  Ed^ucatlon 
Committee,  designed  to  correlate  the  experiences  in 
preschool  education  of  the  children  tefited  to  the 
educa^;ional  background  generally  eiepected  of  a  child 
entering  a  typical  American  public  school.     It  is  designed 
for  administration  by  the  classroom  teacher,  at  the 
beginning  of  kindergarten  or  first  grade}  or  at  the  end  of 
Hea(X  Start  of  any  other . preschool  program.     The  test 
booklet  is  prefaced  by  an  lns*tructlonal  information 
section  that  includes  an  irftrtoductlon,  general 
instructions,  information  on  recording  and  ^coring, 
specific  instructions,  and  a  bibliography.     The  test  is 
composed  of  three  parts:    Part  Z  .deals  with  selected 
concept  areas}  self  identification,  motor  development,  and 
academic  development.     Part  11  consists  of  an 
observational  checklist  to  be  completed  by  the  teacher 
after  at  least  10  periods  of  observation,  and  Part  III 
tests  language  preference.     This  evaluation  was  designed 
to  allow  for  cultural  differences  and  can  be  used  with 
monolingual  as  weJ^l  as  bilingual  children. 

Index  qodes     2  25  83 

886  Lee,  Marie  H.  R.  ^ 

San  Francisco  University.  San  Francisco,  California. 

A  Study  of  Classroom  Behaviors  of  Chinese  American  Children  and 

Immigrant  Chinese  Children  in  Contrast  to  Those  of  Black  American 

Children  and  White  Amerloon  Children'  in  an  Urban  Head  Start, 

Program. 

Dissertation* Abstracts  International,  1980,  41  (4) 'Section  A, 
1387. 

HS200588 

ClaL'sroom  behaviors  of  Chinese-American  children  and 
immigrant  Chinese  children  were  compared  with  those  of 
black; and  white  American  children.     The  effects  of  length 
of  study,  parent's  age  and  educational  background,  and 
cultural  conditions  were  also  examined.     Findings  indicate 
t    some  innate  differences  m  Chinese  children's  behaviors 
\^when  dompared  with  black  and  white  American  children.  The 
Chinese-American  children  were  found  to  be  passive  in  play 
and  to  engage  in  structured  and  task-oriented  activities 
more  often.     The  Chinese-American  children  also  asked  for 
help  and  recognition  front  adults  more  often  than  did  bot^ 
the  black  and  white  American  children.     A  convergence  is 
suggested  between  children's  classroom  behaviors  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  respective  cultures  and  values. 
It  is  recommended  that  teachers  of  preschool  children  be 

cognizant  of  these  differences. 

*  ■  •  » 

Index  codes     1  19  26  81     2  18  12 
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887  LeHew,  Charmon. 

The  Performance  of  Four  and  Five  Year  old  Children  in  Operation  < 
Head  Start  on  Selected  Arithmetic  Abilities. 
The  Arithmetic  Teacher,  1968,  15:53-59. 
HS100234 

This  study  was  an  assessment  of  selected  arithmetic 
abilities  of  a  group  of  children  who  had  been  identified 
as  eligible  for  Head  Start.     The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  determine  the  understanding  of  specific  number  concepts 
posiser^sed  by  these  preschool  children. 

Index  codes     1  21  82 
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888  Lehman,  ^Christine.  ^  « 

Head  Start  and  the  Schools — Building  BlocKs  for  Young  EEN 

Children.  ,  ^ 

Bureau  Hemorandum,  198C,  21(1):16-18« 
Ei7  230404  ' 
The  author  answers  seven  commonly  asked  questions  regarding 
the  provision  of  early  childhood-exceptional  educational 
need   (EC-EEN)   programming  for  children  under  the  age  of  6 
as  required  ty  P.L.  94-142   (the  Education  for  All 

Handicapped  Children  Act)  and  Chapter  115  of  the  Wisconsin  / 
Statutes. 

Index  codes     3     8  81 

Lehrer,  Stanley.  ,  -  ' 

For  other  entries        this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

889  Leigh,  Terrence  M.  „      .    •    „      .     ^  w 

An  Examination  and  Comparison  of  the  Health  Services  Received  by 
Participants  and  Non-Participants  in  a  Full-Year  Head  Start 
Program . 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  32  (4-.A)  1 1971 . 
HS20O^35  ^ 
This  study  examined  the  extent  to  which  abnormalities  were 
found  to  occur  among  a  community  of  Head  Start  children, 
the  types  of  abnormalities  that  received  follow-up  care, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  program  was  successful  in 
treating  all  identified  abnormalities.     The  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  the  Head  Start  health  services  program 
provided  a  greater  degree  of  health  care  than  the  children 
would  have  received  if  they  were  not  enrolled  in  Head 
Start. 

Index  codes     1     5  83 

890  Lessler,  Ken;  Fox,  Ronald  E.  «      ,  •« 

An  Evaluation  of  a  Head  Start  Prograrn  in  a  Low  Population  Area. 

Journal  of  Negro  Education,  1^969,  38  (l)t46-54. 

HS100236  ^    i  w 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  look  for  areas  in  which  the 
Head  Start  efforts  may  have  had  an  effect.     Th(i  study  was 
a  cooperative  effort  of  a  school  system,  the  Hoad  Start 
staff  and  mental  health  clinic  psychologists.  A 
structured  interview  .was  developed  in  order  to  assess  the 
child  on  the  following  variables:     school  expectation, 
visual-motor  coordination,  auditory  understanding 
and  memory,  vocabulary,  motor  coordination, 
picture/paragraph  interpretation,   informal  comrmunication , 
and  psychological  cdmf.ort. 

Index  codes     1  16  21  82 

891  Levens,  Dorot)iy. 

A  Look  at  Projedt  Head  Start. 
Ch'ildhood  Education,   1966,  42:481-483, 
HS100237 

This  is  a  discuscion  of.  the  early  days  of^Project  Head 
Start. 
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892  Levlhf  Tom. 

,    Albert  Einstem  College  of  Medicine^  New  York. 

Pre-^School  Education  and  the  Communities  of  the  Poor:     A  Report  on 
'  the  Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi. 

36p.  , 

1966.  HS100446 

In  1965  a  statewide  preschool  program  was  estatsllshed  in 
impoverished  Negro  communities  in  Mississippi  by  the  Child 
Development  Group  of  Mississippi  (CDGM) .    The  development 
of  the  CDGK  program*  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
opportunity*  is  described  in  terms  of - the  educational* 
social*  and  political  conditions  under  which  the"  project 
was  conducted.    The  problems  faced  by  CDGM--including 
antipathy  and  harassment *> the  lack  of  facilities  and 
trained  teachers*  the  communities'  culture*  relationships  , 
between  adults  and  children*  and  staffing — are  described 
along  with  the  techniques  used  by  CDGM  to  overcome  these 
problems  and  to  involve  members  of  the  communities  in  the 
program.    The  CDGM  program  is  based  on  the  application  of 
community  organization  and  community  action  principles  and 
premises  to  education. 

Index  codes    1    6  12  82 

893  Levlne*  Bonny  G.  '  ■ 

Attitudes  of  Head  Start  Teachers  and  Aides  Toward  Handicapped 

Children.  ^    . '  ,      »   „ 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International*  1976*  37  (4-A) : 2112 . 
HS200239 

This  Study  compared  the  attitudes  of  full  year  Head  start 
classroom  teachers  and  aides  toward  five  categories  of 
handicapped  chil£.-en:     mentally  retarded*  emotionally 
disturbed*  blind*  deaf  and  normal. 

Index  codes    1     8  .83 

Levlne*  Daniel  U. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

694    Levlton,  Harvey;  Klraly,  John,  Jr. 

^     Summer  Compensat^ao^  Education— Effects  on  Learning  Disabled 
Children.  ^^-^-^^-^ — 
Exceptional  Children,  1975,  42(1). 
HS20024g 

The  purpose  o^  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  a  summer 
c*ompensatory  education  program  had  any  effect  in  improving 
academic  achievement  and  self  concept  in  learning  disabled 
J*  children. 

Index  codes     1     8  16  21  82  * 

Levitt ,  Eugene  * 

For  other  entries  b¥  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 
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895  liOvyAldiiW 

The  Effects  of  Teacher  Behavior  on  the  Language  Development  of 

i  Head  Start  Children. 

179p.  ^ 

1968.  ED046946  ,  ^ 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of  specified 
dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  on  the  language  development 
of  socially  disadvantaged  preschool  children  enrolled  in 
Head  Start.     The  hypothesis,  later  verified  by  the 
findings,  was  that  teachers  shewing  high  levels  of 
competence  in  eliciting  Verbal  behavior  from  their  pupils 
and  rewarding  them  appropriately,  in  providing  a  language 
model  for  children*  and  in  maintaining  positive 

'  social-emotional  relationships  would  aid  their  papils' 
language  development.     Eighteen  teachers  were  observed 
teaching  295  children,  were  rated  on  three  10-item 
subsc^es  of  the  Observational-Rating  Instrument 
constructed  for  the  study,  and  were  divided  by  ratings 
into  high,  middle,  and  low  teacher-behavior  groups. 
Language  development  was  \quantif ied  by  five  subtests  of 
the  Illinois'  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  and  an 
additive  Composite  Score.     An  analysis  of  covar-iance  was  . 
used  to  test  the  general  hypothesis  and  to  adjust  for 
variations  in  uncontrolled,  related  factors.  Significant 
differences  among  the  three  teacher-behavior  groups  were 
obtained  on' all  language  indices  except  the  Auditory-Vocal 
Automatic  subtest.     The  highest-rated  teacher-ftehavior 

'  groups  also  had  the  highest  language  scores  on  the  initial 
administration  of  tests. 

Ihdex  codes     1  13  23  83 

*? 

896  Lewing,   Harold  F.  ^  ^  „ 

An  Evaluation  of  a  Supmer  Head  Start  Program. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  197.0,   30  (10-A)  : 4191 » 
HS200242  , 
A  1967  summer  Head  Start  program  in  a  rural  area  in 
Illinois  was  evaluated  by  analyzing  di-fferences  between 
4,  participants  and  nonparticipants  of  the  program  prior  to 

and  afte'r  completing  grade  one.     ,The  variables  included 
family  income  and  occupation,  head  of  household  structural 
and  educational  .differences,   staff  qualifications, 
teachers'  opinions  of  student  progress,  retentions  and 
reading  achievement  differences.     Literature  on  the  • 
disadvantaged  is  reviewed.     Discussed  are  the^selection  of 
the  school  district,  data  gathering,  and  procedures  for 
^administering  the  reading  tests,  scoring  the  tests,  and 
analyzing  the  data".     The  results  of  data  analysis  are 
presented  under  the  four  CIPP  model  headings!  context, 
input,  process,  and  product. 

Index  codes     1  12  22  19  83 

National  School  Public  Relations  Assocftftion.  Washington,  D.C. 
Preschool  Breakthrough t  What  Works  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 
50p. 

1970.  »  ED054846 

This  special  report  is  designed  to  help  school  personnel 
prepare  for  the  estimated  five  million  youngsters  to  be 
enrolled  in  preschool  programs  by  1975.     It  .  includes  a 
review  of  the  new  philosophies  and  old  controversies  of 
»  early  childhood  education,  research  results  from  private 

and  public  sources,  a  guide  to" federal  funding  policy  and 
clues  to  the  ferment  in  state  and  local  oommunii:ies .  As 
an  aid  to  those  seeking  to  s^t  up  programs  of  their  own, 
descriptions  of  various  projects  that  have  demonstrated 
success  in  increasing  the  achievement  of  young  children 
are  presented.     The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  listing  of 
souroes  from"  which  additional  information,  about  major 
'  trends  in  preschool  education  may  be  obtained. 
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898    Levis,  Cornell  Theodore. 

A  Study  of  Various  Factors  in  Head  Start  and  Title  I  Programs  in 
,  Twenty  school  Districts. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32(1-A):129. 
HS200243 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  exajnlne  various  aspects  4 
of  public  school  progams  presently  using  funds  from  Title 
I  to  determine  what  changes  hav«  evolved  due  to  the 
I  operations  of  Head  Start. 

Index  codes    1    6  83 

e99  Ev.  P. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Academic  Achievement  of  Head  start  Pupils  With 
Non-Head  Start  Pupils. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1968,  2B  (9-A) : 3368 • 
HS100244 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  difference 
in  academic  achievement  between  disadvantaged  children  who 
attended  &  Head  start  program  and  those  who  did  not  when^ 
that  difference  was  measured  by  a  selected  instrument.  A 
comparison  difference  was  measured  by  a  selected 
instrument.     A  comparison  was  made  between  pupils  from  the 
Head  Start  group  and  those  from  three  non-Head  start 
groups,  using  a  standardized  achlevemet  test  which 
measured  the  following  variables:     word  reading,  paragraph 
meaning,  vocabulary,  spelling,  word  study  skills, 
arithmetic,  and  a  total  test  average. 

Index  codes     1  21  83 

900  Lewis,  Juanlta.*  <^ 

The  status  of  Preklndergarten  Programs  Being  Financed  by  the 
Public  School  Districts  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1976,  L6(3):23-26. 

BJl^i078  7^  \ 

The  "^author  presents  the  results  of  a  study  conducted  to 
determine  the  extent  of  publlc-school-dlstrlct-f inanced, 

freklndergarten  programs the  types  of  children  enrolled  in 
hese  programs;  and  the  types  of  certificates  required  pf 
teachers  for  these  programs. 

Index  codes     1  12  20  14  81 

Lleb,  Jack  J. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

901  Llles,  Patricia  A. 

Oakland  Headstart's  Special  Needs  Speech  and  Language  Program:  A 
Follow-up  Study. 
1981.  HS200909  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  certain  long 
term  effects  of  the  Oakland  Head  Start  Speech  and  Language 
Program.     The  particular  long-term  effects  studied  were  (1) 
the  Impact  of  the  parents'  previous  participation  in  Head  . 
Start's  Speech  and  Language  Program  on  the  parents'  presentX 
awareness  and  involvement  in  the  remediation  of  the  child's 
speech  and  language  problem,  and  (2)  the  impact  of  the 
child's  previous  participation  in  the  Head  Start  Speech  and 
Language  Program  in  the  delivery  of  services  In  the  public 
schools.     The  most  positive  findings  in  the  study  were  in 
the  area  of  parent  awareness  and  Involvement.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the  parents  Interviewed  gave  a  positive 
evaluation  of  the  Head  start  Speech  and  Language  Program 
therapy  services.     The  research  indicated  that  parents' 
awareness  and  involvement  in  their:  child's  educational 
program  is  positively  affected  ovsr  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  Head  Start  Is  an  import^ant  identifier  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  community,  as 'well  as  a  provider  of  initial 

^  services  to, families  of  children  with  severely  handicapping 

'  conditions. 
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LindstroTO,  David  R.  *        ,  ^      ^.  _^ 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-autnors. 

902    Loewe^  pfScess  and  t-roduct  Evaluation  of  a  Planned  variation  in  a  Head 

Dissertation^ADstracts  Inter'natiohal ,  1974,   34  (8-A) » 4703 . 

HS200247  / 
The  study  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  a  kindergarten 
citrriculum  for  Head  Start  children.  Environmental 
Academics,  by  comparing  th*' cognitive  performance  of 
students  in  the  experimental  classes  with  a  control  group 
-  Head  Start  class. 

Index  codes     1  13  21  83 
^°^®^pir^other^entrie's  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

it 

90  3 

Lqs  Angeles  County  Economic  and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency.  Los 

Evaluation*of ^Los  Angeles  Cbunty  Head  Start  Program,  1969-1970. 
✓  26p. 

/       19*0.  ED058928 

'in  October  1969  and  again  six  months  later,,  in  April  1970, 

the  Bettye  Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory  was  administered 
.  to  Head  Start  .children  in  Los  Angeles  County.     In  all,  704 
pre-  and  post-tests  were  obtained.     The  purpose  of  the 
testing  was  to  assess  one  of  the  goals  of  the. Head  Start 
Program:  to  enrich  the  experience  of  preschool  children 
and  to  develop  thoseV cogni tive  and  social, skills  which  are 
regarded  as  essential  to  success  in  school.     ?he  results 
showed  that,  as  meai^red  by  the  Bettye  Caldwell  Test,  Head 
Start  for  Los  Angeles  County  was  an  effective  program  for 
developing  those  ySkills  which  are  r«9arded  as  essential  to 
success  in  school/.     The  gains  are  clearly  •vident  in  the 
comparison  of  pre-  and  post-test  means,  in  the  shifting  of 
i  the  means  to  hlglier  percentiles  on  the  low^r 

^  Class  norms,  and  on  the  steady  increase  in  the  means  with 

\  increasing  attc^iidance  in*- the  program. 

\  Index  codes    I,  21  16  81 


904    Lovsi  Harold  D.»  Stallings,  Sharon  G.  .         ^  ^ 

904     uove,  naroia^^^j^        ofiildfen  Who  ^^ttended  Project  Head  Start  Not^ 

Having  a  Follow  Through  Program  and  Children  Who  Attended  Project 
Head  Start  Having  a  Follow  Through  Program. 
Education,   1970^  91(l)i88-91. 
HS200248 

To  deterihine  whether  significant  differences  existed 
between  first-grade  children  who  attended  Head  Start  but 
\  who  did/not  participate  in,  a  Follow  Through  program  and 

first-g/rade  children  who  attended  Head  Start  and  did 
participate  in  a  Follow  Through  program,  two  groups  of 
children  were  matched  with  respect  to  mental  age  and 
family  income,  and  tested.     The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test  and  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  were 
administered,  and  the  groups  were  compared  by  the 
Mann-Whitney  u  Test.    The  results  indicate  that  the  Head 
start-Follow  Through  group  had  a  statistically  higher- 
level  of  achievement  in  the  area  of  reading,  and  it^is 
possible  that  this  difference  can  be  attributed  to  Follow 
Through.     In  the  areas  of  spelling  and  arithmetic,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  statistically  significant'  differences 
in  achievement  of  the  two  groups.     Unmeasured  variables, 
^        however,  may  have  affected  the  results  of  this  study. 
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905    Lukasr  Carol  VanDuesen  .  / 

Harvard  Graduate  &«{iool  of  Education.  Cambridge*  Hassacnusetts . 

Measuring  the  Ext?int\of  Treatment  implementation. 

Paper  prepared,  for  pnesentation  of  the  American  Psychological 

As-sociation  Coiwenti^rn,  August,  1974.  I4p.  / 
HS2^0860  / 
In  thia^aper,  which  was  presented  at  the/American 
Psychological  Association  Convention  in  August,  1974,  Carol 
Van  Deusen  Lakas  discusses . some  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  study  of  model  implementation.    The /author  cautions 
that  before  drawing  conciaj^rons  about  test  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  children'  actually  received 
the  treatment  being  tested.*    She  identifiea  several  areas 
of  concern  in  the  evaluation  of  model /implementation :  l) 
models  were  not  described  in  a  uniform  manner  to 
implementors,  and  2)  the  existence  or  a  lack  of  established 
standards  for  full  implementation.     Another  issue  in  trying 
.  to  measure  the  extent  of  treatment  implementation  is 

comparability  (i.e.*,  whether  one  judgment  about 
Implementation,  can  be  compared  with  another) .     The  author 
^Aakes  the  following  proposals  to  effectively  deal  with  some, 
of  these  problems:    1)  studies  should  be  limited  to  the 
traatments  which  are  conducive  to  .experimentation,  and  2) 
impressionistic  judgAients  about  implementation  should  be 
relied  on  more  heavily  than  quantitative  measures. 
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For  oth«rr  entries  hy  these  authors  see 'index  of  Co-authors. 
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9C6    Lutsky,  Judi,  comp.  .     ■    .  >      '  . 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Illinois 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Thrqugh,  1972-1974:  An  ERIC  Abstract 
Bibliography.  ^ 

61p.  f  i  ' 

1974.  'ED097131  ^ 

(  This  seloictive  abstract  bibliography  cites  123  recent  ERIC 

documents  about  Project  Head!  Start  and  Project  Follow 
Through.     included  are  reports  of  research  and  evaluation 
and  program  descriptions.    Entries  were  taken  from 
"Research  in  Education"   (RIE)  and  from  "Current  index  to 
Journals  in  Education"   (CUE;),  January  1972  through  August 
1974.     The  bibliography  is  divided  int6  three  sections: 
Head  Start,  Head  Start  Test  Collection and  Follow  Through. 
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907  Lynch,  Daniel  O.t  Hammes,  Richard.  .       ^  - 

(llsconsin  stati  University.  Oshkosii,  Wisconsin. 

The  Effects  of  School  Envlronnent  on  Disadvantaged  Kindergarten 

Children,  With  and  Without  a  Head  Start  Background';  Final  Report. 

21p.  .  . 

/         1969.  ED041640  „       ,  o 

This  study  investigated  the  comparative  effects  of  2 
distinct  school  environments  (state  university  campuTs 
schools  and  local  public  schools)  on  the  verbalization  and 
socialization  skills  of  disadvantaged  kindergarten 
children  with  and  without  a  Head  Start  backff round.  If 
significant  effects  occurred,  it  was .hoped  that  . 
environmental  factors  that  encourage  maintenance  of 
significant  residual  effects  from  the  Head  Start 
experience  could  be  identified.    The  75  subjects  were 
distributed  in  five  treatment  groups:   (1)  campus  school, 
high  SESf   (2)  campus  school,  low  SES,  Head^Start 
background!  p)  public  school,  high  SES;   (4)  public  . 
school,  low  SES,  Head  Start  background;  and  (5)  public 
school,  low  SES,  without  Head  Start  background.    Verbal  . 
and  social  skills  were  assessed  by>pre-  and  posttests  on 
the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistlc  Abilities,  the 
HetropolltiBin  Reading  Readiness  Test,  and  the  Vlneiand 
Social  Maturity  Scale.-    Analysis  of  variance  treatBjent  of 
the  data  revealed  no  residual  Head  Start  effects.  The 
only  significant  effect  possibly  attributable  to  school 
environment  was  that  the  children  in. the  campus  school 
exhibited  greater  social  growth  than  those  in  the  public 
school.  -  > 

Index  codes    1  21  13  16  .83 

908  '**^^*Jfj,JJ°f JgJitute  for  Human  Services.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Field  Plan  and  implementation  Package  for  the  Ethnographic 
Component  of  the  Child  and  Family  Mental  Health  Project 
Evaluation.  i  '  . 

1981.  'HS200017  .....  ^  ^ 

This  report  describes  the  plans  and  activities  used  to 
implement  observational,  participant-observational 
interview,  iLnd  unobtrusive  research, methbds  in  the 
Observational  (Focused  Ethnographic)  Component  of  the 
Child  and  Family  Mental  Health  Project  Evaluatdon An 
overview  is  presented  of  the  Head  Start  program,  its 
mental  health  goals,  the  Child  and  Family  Health 
Demonstration  Project,  and  the  evaluation- effort .  The 
report  discusses  the  quantitative  and  qualitatl^ve 
components,  and  the  observational  approach. and  its  policy 
and  programmatic  implications..    Also  described  are  the 
procedures  used,  the  acquisition  and  treatment  of  data, 
and  the  field  implementation  of  th«  ethnography,  including 
the  selection  of  personnel,  the  focused  ethnographer 
training  program,  field  entry*  and  observational  (focused 
ethnographic)   field  activities. 

Index  codes    2    5  82 
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"For  other  entries  by  this  author  see.  Index  of  co-authors. 

909  jJJluJnce  of  a  Summer  Head  Start,  Program  on  the  Achievement  of 

First  Grade  Children.     ,  /    '  ^«/,«  »\  oc«« 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1969,  29 (10-A) : 3500 . 

HS100250 

This  Study  compared  the  achievement  of  two  groups  of' first 
grade  children  in  the  areas  of  word  knowledge,  word 
discrimination,  reading  ana  arithmetic.     The  control  group 
consisted  of  children  who  did  not  participate  in  a  summer 
Head  Start  program. 
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910  tackier,  Bernard;  Bouchard,  Ruth  Ann. 

Center  for  Urban  Education.  New  York. 

Nursery  School,  Preschool,  and  Project  Head  start:  What  Are  the 

Benefits.  A  Review  of  the  Research  Literature. 

26p. 

1966.  ED093503 

This  literature  review  surveyed  and  evaluated 
investigations  conducted  in  nursery  schools  and  preschools 
m  order  to  provide  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
early  intervention  and  its  effects  on  young  children. 
Studies  ,are  described  in  terms  of  methodology  and 
outcomes,  .with  focus  on  enrichment  programs  and 
compensatory  training  programs   (such  as  Head  start)  for 
disadvantaged  preschool  children.     Hajor  topics  surveyed 
were  social  growth,  emotional  growth,  and  the 
nature-nurture  controversy. 

Index  codes     1  16  21  81 

Mack'ler,  Bernard.  ^ 

F9,r  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

911  Hadison,  virile  G. 

^      A  study  of  Parent  Perceptions  Regarding  Services  Provided  In  Head 
Start  Programs  m  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1976,  37 (8-A)':4722. 
HS200251 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  parents* 
perceptions  of  services  provided  ^n  Project  Head  start  and 
to  analyze  the  relationships  between  their  perceptions  of 
the  services  presently  provided  aftd  their  perceptions  of 
the  importi^nce  of  services  which  may  be  provided. 

Index  codes     1  15  83 

912  Madsen,  Charles  H.;  et  al. 

Increasing  Rura3f  Head  Start  Children's  Consumption  of  Hlddle  Class 
Meals. 

Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis,   1974,   7  (2) :257-262. 
'  HS200252 

.This  study  investigated  a  method  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  rural.  Black  Head  start  children. 
Teachers  dispense  sugar-coated  cereal  and  small  candles 
paired  with  praise  contingent  on  eating  behaviors  and 
reward  children  who  finished  the  entire  meal  with 
additional  trea'ts  and  praise. 

Index  codes     1     5  82 

Madsen,  Millard  C. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

913  Magldson,  Jay. 

.  Towards  a  Causal  Model  Approach  for  Adjusting  for  Preexisting 
Differences  m  the  Nonequlvalen t  Control  Groups  Situation:  A 
General  Alternative  to  ANCOVA. 
1976.  HS200253 

In  this  report  an  alternative  approach*  which  allows  for 
the  presence  of  measurement  error  Is  discussed  and  applied 
to  some  data^  frotn  the  original  Head  start  evaluation. 
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914.   HagldGon,  Jay;  Bbrbom,  Dag. 

.  Adjusting  for  Confounding  Factors  in  Quasi-Experiments :  Another  . 

Reanaiysis  of  the  Wes tin:ghouse  Head  Start  Evaluation. 
Paper  presented  ,at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Statistical  Associationi  Houston,  Texas,  August  9-12,   1980.  22p. 
ED195561  ^ 

Evaluations  of  social  programs  based  upon  quasi-experimental 
typically  plag-ued  by  problems  of  nonequivalence  between  the 
comparison  group  pnior  to  the  experiment,     in  such  settings 
difficult,   if  not  impossible^  to  isolate  the  effects  of  the 
confounding  effects  associated  with  the  relevant  preexisting 
between  the  groups.     A  classic  occurrence  of  the  problem  was 
large-scale  quasiexperimental  evaluation  of  the  Westinghouse 
program*  ^heir  negative  findings  having  been  u^ed  to  justify 
summer     to  *rams«     A  portion  of  the  data  using*  So r bom*  s  statl 
is  rean^^     ed«     This  approach  improves  upon  previous  analyse 
ways:       1)   it  recognizes  that  the  Head  Start  and  comparison 
separatf^  anad  distinct  populations;    (2)   it  offers  a  statist! 
null  hypothesis  that  the  two  groups  are  equal  on  a  latent  fa 
socio-economic  advantage ;  and   (3)  a  goodness  of  fit  statist! 
overall  test  of  tne  assumptions  of  model  indicates  that  the 
data  better  than  any  previous  jnodel.     Results  do  not  support 
inferences  drawn  by  the  original  evaluators. 

Index  codes  82     1  21 

915  Mann,  Ada  J.;  et  al. 

George  Washington  University.  Social  Research  Group.  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  Review  of  Head  Start  {Research  Since  1969. 
200p. 

1976.  E0t32805 

.Intended  for  researchers  and  evaluators,  the  document 
^^presents  a  review  of  Head  Start  research  and  an  annotated 
'  Dibli9graphy  of  literature  relating  to  the  Head  Start 
Program.'    Briefly  summarized  in  Part  I  are  the  findings 
and  extent  of  research  related  to  'the  impact  of  Head  Start 
in  the  following  five  areas:     child  health,  social 
development  of  the  child,  cognitive'^ development  of  the 
child,  the  .amily,  and  the  community.     Part  II  provides  a 
discussion  of  the  sources,  nature ,  and  extent  of  the  Head 
Start  literature  identified  to  date.     Presented  in  Part 
III  are  summaries  of  the  individual  study  findings  in  each 
of  the  five  impact  areas.     The  appendixes,  which  mal^e  up 
the  bulk  of  the  document,  include  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  approximately  70C  references  to-articles 
on  Head  Start  children,  services,  br  projects;  an 
annotated'  bibliography  of  approximately  90  articles 
related  to  preschool  disadvantaged  children  and/or 
compensatory  education ;  and  an  index  of  research  authors 
categorized  by  subject  areas   (such  as  cognitive 
echieVement ,  descriptive  studies,  and  evaluation  studies). 

Index  codes     2     5  16  21     7     6  81 

916  Nlinn,  Edward  T.;  Elliott,  C.  Courtney^ 

Assessment' of  the  Utility  of  project  Head  Start  fv^x*  the  Culturally 
Deprived:  An  Evaluation  of  Social  and  Psychological  Functioning. 
Training  School  Bulletin,   1968,  64:119-125. 
HS10O254 

/  This  study  represents  the  first  phase  of  longituOinal 

research  dealing  with  the  effects  of  Project  Head  Start  on 
affective  arid  cognitive ^  functioning  cf  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  rural  Southwest. 
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917    Harcus,  Sheldon;  Rlblln,  Harry  V.,  eds. 
conflicts  in  Urban  Education. 
New  York:  Basic  Books;  1970.  196p. 
HS20C'^32 

This  tyooK  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  summer  institute  conducted 
in  1969  that  brought  together  the  exponents  of  different 
points  of  view  anc  the  advocates  of  radically  different 
solutions,  and  gave  the  participants  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  issues  and  plans  with  some  of  the  leaders  in  urban 
education.     The  eleven  chapters  discuss  the  conflicts  in 
urban  education  and  what  must  be  done  to  j.mprove  the  city 
schools.     Topics  covered  include  the  apparent  failure  of 
compensatory  education,  delinquency  and  dropouts,  new 
o  methods  of  teaching  the  socially  dlsdvantaged ,  moderating 

conflicts  through  school  public  relations,  improving*  • 
school  ana  community  relations,  community  control  of 
schools,  teacher  unionism  and  education ,. eduoation  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  child,  and  militancy  and  violence  in  urbar.y 
high  schools.     Also . stressed  are  the  problems  facing 
education  in  the  1980$  and  the  unanswered  questions 
concernin'4  education  and  the.  individual . 

Index  code3     3  17     6  25  82 
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Marion  Community  Child  Care  Council,   Inc.  Marion,  Indiana. 

One.  Two.  Three.  A-B-C*   TV.  Final  Report. 

36p. 

1975.  ED116778 

This  report  describes  the  goals  and  results  of  a  2-year 
project  K^^ich  employed  20  male  high  school  students  from 
low  income  families  for  two  ho'urs  -per  week  as  teacher 
assistants  in  seven  ^ day  care  centers  and  preschool 
programs,  thereby  providing  male  contact  for  children  from 
f em&le-dominated ,  single-parent  families  enrolled  in 
female-dominate^  centers  and  programs.  Students 
videotaped  some ^of  their  activities  with  the  children,  and 
the  tapes  are  shown  twice  weekly  to  local  cable  TV 
v.  subscribers.     Personality  and  school  attendance  measures 

were  collected  for  the  high  school  students.     In  addition, 
student  participants  and  teachers  in  the  ce.nters  filled 
out  several  evaluation  forms.     Self-concept  and  cognitive, 
development  measures  were  collected  for  both  the 
experimental  anJ  control  groups  of  preschool  children,  a 
total  of  214  subjects.     Results  indicated  that  the  program 
was  successful  for  the  high  school  students.     However ,  no 
statistically  significant  (differences  were  found  between 
the  groups  of  preschool  children.     Conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  offered.     Appendices  include 
description  of  the  self-concept  test,  examples  of 
evaluation  forms,  and  case  studies  of  several  students. 
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919     Martin,  Carolyn  J. 

indid'^a  University .  Blooming  ton.,   Indiana . 

The  Politics  and  Process  of  Social  Program  Evaluation:  The  Head 

Start  Example. 

207p.  ^ 

1977.  HS200574 

Evaluations  of  Head  start  achievements  as  mandated  by 
congress  in  1967  are  criticized  for  their  emphasis  upon 
measurable  program  effects  and  Insufficient  attention  tc 
quality  indicators.     Chapters  cov«r  the  social  and 
political  context  of  Hoad  Start,  ^he  history  of  the 
program,  the  politics  of  evaluation,   the  meaning  of 
evaluation  and  the  methodology  of  this  investigation. 
Changes  in  the  structure  of  theyOffice  of  Child 
Development,  DHEW,  are  proposed,  along  witt  an  evaluation 
model  which  is  designed        allow  for  input  from  interest 
groups  and  for  appeal  of  decisions. 
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920    Mason,  Gilbert  R. 

A  Study  Regarding  Sickle  Cell  Disease  in  Children  of  Harrison 
County  Head  Start  Program,*  1971-1972. 
'    '        Journal  of  the  Mississippi  State  Medical  Association,  1973, 
14(7) t284-285. 

HS200591 

A  survey  of  295  ch^lldren  In  a  Head  Start  program  in 
Mississippi  indicated  that  84  had  positive  Slckledex 
Tests.     All  were  Black.     Findings  compare  f avorabiy^ wl th 
surveys  elsewhere  in  the  dountry.     A  Sickledex  Test  is 
recommended  for  every  Black  child  entering  Head  Start.^ 

Index  codes     1     5  81 


921     Mat^ls  ,^  Arthur ;  et  al: 

Abt  Associates,  Inc. 

Preliminary  Discussion  of  Head  Start  R&D  Initiatives  for  Potential 
,  "implementation Working  Paper  No.  ?.  >  , 

45p.  . 

1978.-  HS200795  '         ,  ^ 

This  paper  is  one  of  a  series  of  working  flapers  designed 
to  provide  the  Administration  for  Childre^n,  Youth,  and 
Families  wi^th  research  and  demonstration  recommendations. 
Material  is  .derived  from  flv*e  panel  meetings  involving 
researchers,,  administrators  and  Head  Start  personnel,  as 
well  as  representatives ' qf  brganlzatlons  concerned  with 
the  family  and  children.     R&D  initiatives  ar.e  proposed  in  , 
.the  areas  of  Head  Start  children  and  working 'parents , 

L individualization  of  services  to  children  and  families, 
continuity  between  home-based  programs  following  children 
from  the  prenatal  stage  to  three  years  o.f  age,  and  Head 
Stapt  basic 'educatibnal  skills  demonstration . 

Index  codes  84     3     9  13 


922     Matthias,  Margaret  W.  ,  . 

Development  and  Evaluation  of  a  Supplementary  Language  Program  for 
•  Head  Start  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1972,   33  (5-A):20^. 
HS200255 

This  dissertation  ha^jl  three  purposes:     (1)   to  develop  a 
compensatory  language  program  in  Southern  Illinois  for  a 
selected  sample  ofHead  Start  children;    (2)   to  determine 
if  this  produces  significantly  greater  gains  on  selected 
criterion  measures  than  participation  in  a  program  of 
individualized  attention  alone;  and   (3)   to  determine 
.  whether  this  participation  yields  significantly  greater 
gains  than  that  of  a  traditional  preschoo'l  program  alone. 
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923  McAffee,  Ocalie  D. 

Developmental  Assessment:  Identification *of  Head  Start  Practices 
and  Needs. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1978,  39(5-A) r2822. 
HS200652 

-  This  st'udy  was  designed  to  answer  questions  about  Head 

$tart  teachers*  (:H|l^elopmental  assessment  practices.  Ddta 
'  were  collected  by^  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  a  nationwide 

sample  of  ^Head  Start  teachers.     Results  reported  are  from  a 
matched  set  of  s::  responses  from  teachers  and  directors. 
Results  showed  a  high  reported  use  of  sttindard  assessment 
procedures,  including  a  nigh  required  use  of  assessment 
instruments.     Teachers  perceived  the  instruments  as  being 
appropriate  to  the  laniguage  and  culture  of  the  Head  Start 
children,  and  valuable  in  program  planning.     Sixty  percent 
did  not  want  additional  assessment  instruments . 
Conclusions  were  that  developmejital  assessment  Is  taking 
place  m  Head  Start;  that  the  resources  basic  to  quality 
educational  programming  exist  in  Head  Start  centers,  but 
are  under-utilized.     Head  Start  teachers  have  an  uncertain 
understanding  of  the  structure  and  function  of  assessment 
instruments,  and  their  relation 'to  the  program .planning 
process.     The  continuing  local  Identity  of  Head  Start 
programs  was  evident  in  the  high  proportion  of  assessment 
iiwstruments  that  were  locally  developed  and  the  high  number 
of /jpublished  instruments   (over  100)  reported  on],y  once. 

Index  codes  81     1  '^2 

924  HcConneil,  Beverly.  '  f> 

Washington  state  Intermediate  School  District  104.  Ephrata, 
Waalhihgton.  / 
The  Mini  H^ad  start  Program  (1972).  A  Demonstration  Project  in 
Mobile  Servififts  to  Migrant  Children. 

1972.  ED134374  -  .  . 

Initiated  in  October  1970,  the  program  trained  teachers  to 
,  \    US)  an  individualized  teaching  approach  to  teach  a 
.      cr^ss-age  range  of  children  m  a  small  group  (six  to  eight 
children).     Over  the  winter,  the  teachers  rece.^ved 
intensive  training  with  the  expectation  that  during  the 
mobile  phase  they  would  be  required  to  work  with  the 
children  in  isolated  settings  where  they  could  not  rely  on 
the  dally  supervision  and  support  services  Which  would 
have  been  available  in  a  larger  center.     &y  recruiting  ^ 
adult  migrants  as  teachers,  who  were  willing  to  continue 
migrating  as  they  served  the  children- in  this  new  role, 
the  program  wa,8  able  to  scatter  its  teachers  in  as  many 
directions  as  the  families  moved  when  the  migration  began 
from  the  home  base  site.     The  program  was  evaluated  after 
two  years  of  operation.     summarizing  the  evaluative  data, 
.  this  report  covers  the  progiam^s:     <1)  delivery  system, 
(2)  educational  quality,    (3)  use  of  migrant  adults  as 
paraprof essional  teachers,  and   (4)   long  range 
accountability.     Overall  the  program  has  been  successful. 
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-93^  -4lcCoiui€lX^_EAifirly.  ^ 

Washington  State  Intermediate  School  District  104.  Ephrataf 
.Washington. 

Training  Migrant  Paraprof esslonals  in  Bilingual  Mini  Head  Start. 
Evalu£:^ion  of  Progress,  Ml(3--Jirea'r  Evaluation,  1974-*75  Program  Year 

loop.  tv^^ 

1975.  ED116868  . 

Conceived  as  an  educational , experiment  designed  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  migrant  children.  Training  Migrant 
Paraprof esslonals  m  Bilingual  Mini  Head  Start  is  an  early 
education  program  for  children  of  migrant  farm  workers. 
Initiated  in  1971,  the  program  has  two  components s  the 
"Mobile  Component?*  and  the  "^Washington  State  Component^'. 
The  "Hooile  Component**  provides  service  to  children  from 
the  home  base  community  of  La  Grulla,  Texas,  both  in  Texas 
and  as  the  children  move  with  their  families  to  northern 
states  and  back  again.     The  **;Washington  State  Component** 

Provides  year-round  services  at  two  stationary  sites  for 
oth  interstate  and  intrastate  migrants  or  seasonal  farm 
workers.     Three  key  concepts  developed  by  the  program 
account  for  the  difference  in  its  success  and  the  success 
of  other  models  of  mobile  programs s     (1)  use  of  adult 
migrants  as  teachers,    (2)   use  of  a  **mini**  center  concept* 
and  (3)  appliqation  of  "coordinated  or  supplementary 
services*'  concept.     This  evaluation  report  discusses  the 
program's  progress  during  the  1974«'75  program  year.  The 
outcome  and  process  objectives  are  given  along  with  a 
,  summary  of  findings  for  the  following  components: 

\  instruction,  staff  development,  parent  and  community 

involvement,  materials  development,  and  manag[ement  for 
interstate  delivery  system. 

Index. codes     1  12  25,81 

McConnell,  Beverly. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co--authors. 

926  McDanlelSf  Garry;  et  al^ 

^  Institute  for  Child  study.  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Case  SLudies  of  Children  in  Head  Start  Planned  Variation, 

1970-1971. 

156p.  ^ 

1972.  «S200798 

Lata  is  presented  on  the  second  year  of  a  >study  of  children 
m  Planned  variation  Head  Start  Centers.     The  study  was  de- 
signed to  document  variations  in  behavior.  Chapters 
present  the  methodology  of  the  Study;   impacts  on  children, 
variations  in  impacts  between  programs,  variations  in 
supportive  behavior  of  staff,  interpretation  of 
.  Observational  data  on  learning  of  roles  and  behavior 
patterns,  interviews  with  parents,  and  a  summary  and 
analysis .     Appendices  show  dimensions  for  organizing 
descriptions  of  children's  behavior i  quantitative  data 
from  obsjervations ,  and  individual  case  summaries. 

Index  codes  82     1  12  13  19  15  10 

927  McDanlels,  Garry  L. 

National  Institute  of  Education.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Current  status  of  Follow  Through  as  a  Social  Experiment. 

56p. 

1973.  HS200875 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  Follow  Through 
parts  of  the  program  being  evaluated .  This  description  has 
First,  the  Follow  Through  Program  is  described.  The  second 
the  major  questions  being  asked  in  the  Follow  Thirou^h  evalua 
third  section  discusses  several  issiies  raised  by  the  Follow 
study:  (1)  a  planned  variation  s^^y^,  (2)  measurement  strat 
eventual  release  of  findings. 
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928  McDavid, 'John  W. 

Factors  Affecting  Cognitive  Growth  in  Project  Head  Start 
Children — What  Kinds  of  Changes  Occur  in  What  Kinds  of  Children 
Under  What  Kinds  of  Programs.  » 
lOp.  .  . 

1968.  f:D015794  / 

,  The  Head  start  program/^  now  3  years  old,  is  an  attempt  to 
break  into  the  self -perpetuating  "cultures  of  poverty." 
The  evaluation  which  has  accompanied  this  social 
•    experiment  has  been  directed!  towards  identifying  effective 
and  profitable  kinds  of  intervention.    The  objectives  of 
ilead  Start  are  not  solely  academic  but  seek  broad 
improvements  in  the  child's  social  skills  and  health, 
head  Start  operates  6  to  9  week  summer  programs  and  longer 
programs  within  the  school  year.     Descriptive  data  come 
from  a  national  sample  of  2,200  children..  Future 
evaluation  will  be  based  on  a  smaller  sample  observed  by 
trained  experimenters.    Although  the  populatior.  served  by 
Headstart  has  been  fairly  stable,  the  severely 
di«adva;it«ged  h&ve  remained  hard  io  reach.  Recruiting 

grofesslonal  personnel  has  been  easier  than  anticipated, 
ut-findlng  sub-professional  workers  has  in.  some  areas 
been  difficult.    About  300^000  children  have  been  enrolled 
in  each  Summer  Head,  Start  program.     The  number  in  the 
full-year'  programs  nas  reacAod  a  budget-limited  200,000.  < 
About  hSlf  of  the  chifdrer  are  Negro",  and  the  sexes  are 
equally  represented.     The  childrea  show  the  effects  of 
econoMlc  poverty.     As  the  staff  hfs.^-become  experienced, 
the  programs  , have  become  better  directed.    Although  the 
success  of  Jlead  Start 'cannot  be  called  total,  it  has  been 
encourarging  to  its  initial  proponents.     This  paper  was 
y  preserited  in  a  syinposium  at  the  American  Educational 

Re&earcn  Association  meetings,  Chicago,  Illinois,  February 
10,  19S8. 

Inden  codes    1  12  I'S*  17.  -20  81  . 
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929  NcDavld,  John  W. 

The  Evaluation  of  Project  Head  Start — A  Conceptual  Statement. 
16p, 

1968.  ED01579?  .  ' 

'Evaluation  of  He%d  Start  has  as  its  general  criterion  of 
effectiveness  the  ratio  between  cost  and  ben,efit<     If  the 
latter  can  be  demonstrated  to  justsLfy  the  former,  the 
intervention  project  is  a  good  investment  in  terms  of 
Immediate  help  for  the  disadvantaged,  preschooler  and  in 
long  range  benefits  for  his  family,  community,  and 
society.     In  terms  of  a  model,  input  (population)  plus 
operations   (program  attributes) '  must  yield  output,  (changes 
in  population  attributes).     It  is  difficult  to  assess  an 
overall  program  whi«h  has  -euch  a  large  number  of 
varlablres,  but  Head  Start  goals  can  be  translated  into 
"^v.  operational  ■dimensions.     Thus,  the  physical  and  mental 

healths  6cc  il  attituldes  and  behavior,  and  communication 
skills  of  the  children  became  some  of  the  output  variables 
which  can  be  '.aeasured  by  pre-  and  post-testing.  Methods 
of  assessment,  of  these  variables  include  the  use  of 
standardized  tests,  new  tests  developed  specifically  to 
measure  disadvantaged  populations,  files  accumulated  at 
Head  Start  centers,  and  classroom  observational 
procedures.     Applied  research  will  be  emphasized  in  the. 13 
evaluation  and  research  centers  throughout  the  country 
which  will  imlplement  the  ongoing  evaluation.  Both 
cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  evaluation  designs  will 
be  needed  to  measure  Head  Start's  short  and  long  ranee 
effects. 
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930  iicDavid,  John  W. 

Problems  of  Educational  Evaluation  in  Project  Head  Start: 

Sampling,  Design  and  Control  Groups.  * 

15p. 

1968*  ED015793 

'contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  people,  Project  Headstart  . 
(HS)   IS  not  a  stable  and  uniform  program  which  deals  vlthr 
an  easily  definable  population.     There  are,  therefore, 
several  problems  which  exist  in  connection  with  evaluative 
research  concerned  wl'th  HS.     In  order  to  provide  guidance 
m  program  planning,  this  research  seeks  to  describe 
potential  recipients  of  HS  attenti^on  and  potentially  useful 
programs,  to  establish  specific  relationships  between 
program  elements  and  population  characteristics,  an  to 
^evaluate  specific  hypotheses  in  terms  of  usefulness.  Due 
to  (1)  the  complrehensive  multi-dimensional  nature  of  HS, 
(2)  ,the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  both  immediate  and  ultimate 
imparct,  and  {3h  the  paucity  of  information  about  the 
disadvantaged  population  and  about  preschool  educatioji 
pirogram  elements,  ttifi  greatest  initial  probletn  concerned 
•  with  HS  evaluative  researc}\p.^s  a'  conceptual  one,  the 

formulation  of  questJ^ons  i|j|}:ich  are  properly  ^ 
**researchatole"'.     The^  secjgind^  probl/em  is  that  of  methodology, 
how  io  sample  and  to'^^deVeX'op  meas/utement  instruments. 
Sampling  problema  arei^  encountered  because  of    he  non-random 
v^rlatons  in  HS  populations  and  the  injiccess^iiility  of 
suitable  control  groups.     The  third  problem  is  that  of 
logistic  difficulties.     Zt^ls  necessary* for  evaluative 
procedures  to  be  unobtrusive.     Typical  circumstances  o*f  the 
disadvantaged,  home,  low  literacy  levels,  and  the  problem  of 
rapport  between  dlsadv^antaged  adults  and  middle-class 
s'jientlsts  contribute  to  the  logistic  difficulties 
encountered  in  gaiflerlng  research  data*     The  fourth  problem 
is  the  interpretation  oT  data  in  HS  evaluative  research. 
This  paper  was  presented  in  a  symposium  at  the  American  ^ 
Educational  Research  Association  Meetings,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  I>ebruary  10,  1968.. 

'  I)idex  codes     3  12  83 
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931  McDavld,  Oohn  W. 

The  Teacher  As  An  Agent  of  Socialization. 

In  aqsGrotberg,  Edith,  ed*.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service;  1969. 

HS100817 

The  role  of  the  teacher  as  an. agent  of  socialization  is 
described.     The  te'acher  is  seen  as  a  manlpulirtor  of  rewards 
and  incentives,  and  as  dn  exemplary  modj^l^^^r  children's 
behavior.     Five  aspects  of  development  Inrfluenced  by  the 
teacher  are   (1)   the  cultivation  of  particular  learned 
incentives',  goals,  and  values;    (2)   the  cultivation  of 
socially  defined  h.abits  as  prefi^rred  instrumental  routes  to 
goals;    (3)  "the  fostering  df  a  healthy  and, realistic 
conception  of  one's  self  and  one's  role  in  society;    (4)  the 
understanding  of  society's  standards  of  desirability  and 
acceptance,  and  (5)   the  intecn^lization  of  appropriate 
moral  standards  which  direct {behavior  along  socially 
appropriate  and  productive  rolites.  ^ 
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932  McDavld^  John  W.  . 

The  Scientific  and  Social  significance  of  the  Longitudinal  Study 
of  Disadvantaged  .Children  •  ' 

In:  Untangling  t^e  Tangled  Web  of  Education.  Princeton: 
>  Educational  Testing  Service;  1969.  p.34-39. 

HS200864 

This  paper  was  presented  at  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Nat 
Measurement  in  ?4ducatlon,  In  conjunction  with  the  conference 
Educational  Records  Bureau  and  Educational  Testing  Service . 
former  Director  of  Research  and  Evalua.tlon  for  Head  Start,  r 
theoretical  and  practical  issues  that  characterized  the  earl 
of  the  design  arid  objectives  of  the  ETS-OEO  Longitudinal  Stu 
the  study  as  **actlon  research**  In  which  research  and  evaluat 
combined.  He  characterizes  the  study  as  **potentlally  the  iqo 
single  piece  of  educational  research  undertaken  In  this  deca 

Index  codes  82    3  21 

933  '  McDill,  Edward  l;  ■  ^ 

Strategies  for  Su<icess  In  Compensatory  Education:  An  Appraisal  of 

Evaluation  Research. 

Baltimore:  JOhns  Hopkins;  1969.  83p. 
HS100735       -  . 
The  discussion  of  the  framework  for  evaluation  research 
'  points  out  problems  associated  with  research  on 
compensatory  education,  such  as  variables  that  are  unknown 
or  cannot  be  measured  adequately,  the  limitations  of 
measuring  instruments  aimed  at' preschool  children,  and  the'* 
difficulty  of  assessing  the  Interaction  of  various 
socializing  agencies   (school  vs. « home).     Descriptive  and 
evaluative  information  is  presented  on  two  different 
responses  to  the  ne^d  for  compensatory  education  for 
>  disadvantaged  groups.     The  first  category  consists  of 

agencies  having  comprehensive*',  multipurpose  objectives 
which  are  federally  financed,  and  includes  Head  Start, 
Title  I  and  Upward  Bound.     The  -second  category  concerns 
local  programs,  and  eleven  examples  illustrate  the  types 
of  pro.grams  initiated.     Some  evaluations  of  Head  Start, 
such  as  the  Westlnghouse  study,  are  reviewed  and 
criticized.     Recurring  problems  that  plague  the  evaluation 
of  programs  are  discussed,  including  the  .pressures  for 
immediate  evaluation,  the  vagueness  of  criteria,  treatment 
modification,  scarce  resources ,  test  situations,  and 
control  gzroups.     The  evidence  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  compensatory  education  is  amblgu^ous.     Several  studies 
were  conducted  to  contrast  .**succe^sf ul"  and  "unsuccessful" 
programs  to  identify  factors  associated  with  success.  The 
analysis  of  existing  evaluation  research  on  compensatory 
-education  programs  indicates  thiat  overall  it  falls  to  meet 
minimum  standards  for  program  cresign«.  data  collectlonr  and 
data  analysis.     Recommendations  are  made  for  improveitient . 

Index  codes    3  12  82 
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934  McDonald,'  Robin  R. 

Head  Start  in  Jeopardy? 

National  Center  Reporter,  1978,  8(2):8-9,  30. 
HS200767 

Issues  surrounding  proposed  legislation  to  transfer  Head 
Start  from  DHEW  to  the  new  Department  of  Education  wer6 
debated  at  the  National  Head  Start:  Association  Conference 
in  Nay  of  1978.     The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  program  is 
contrasted  to  a  purely  educational  approach .  The 
involvement  and  Influence  of  parents  in  Head  Start, 
particularly  at  the  administrative  level,  is  cited  as  a 
critical  deviation  from  traditional  education.  Opposition 
of  education  professionals  to  the  comprehensive  approach  of 
Head  Start  is  a  further  argument  for  keeping  Head  Start 
under  the  province  of  the  Office  of  Human  Development. 
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935  McDonald,  Valerie  B. 

Goddard  College.  Plainfield,  Vermont. 

Parent  Participation  in  Project'  Head  Start:  Philosophy  and  Program 
'  Implementation.    (Thesis)  . 
2  volumes*' 
1980.  HS200869 

'in  tlhis  paper,  the  author  examines  the  human  service  and  adm 
related  to  federal  mandate  requiring  client  participation  in 
programs.  It  was  her  goal  to  reconcile  f.ederal  program  perf 
requiring  active  (client)  parent  participation  in  Head  Start 
innovative  local  program  model.  The  author  concludes  that  t 
effective  parent  involvement  is  an  understanding  and  acqepta 
'^the  potential  of  each  and  every  parent,  and  a  willingness  by 
involve  themselves  at  a  level  that  is  meaningful  to  them. 

Index  codes  62     3  15 

NcFadden,  Joan  R. 

For  other  c^ntries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

936  McGee,  Grace  .A. 

An  Evaluation  of  the*  Effects  of  the  Bessell-Palomares  Human 
Development  Program  on  Five  Year  Olds  in  an  Appalachian  Head  Start 
Class. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International^  1972,  32(8-A):4329. 
'    .  KS200256 

This  dissertation  evaluates  the  effectjs  of  the 
Bessell-Palomares  Human  Development  Program  on  5  and  6 
year  olds  enrolled  in  an  Appalachian  Head  Start  class. 
The  subjects  were*  given  pre-  and  post-tests  with  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  and  the  California  Test  of 
Personality.     Case  studies. were  written  on  each  subject. 

Index  codes     1  13  21  83  ^  -v 

NcKenzie  Richard  E. 
McKinney,  John. 
KcMeekin,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
McNurray,  Georgia. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

937'    HpMurrin,  Sterling,-  M.,  ed. 

The  Conditions  for  Educational; Equality • 

New  fork:  Committee  for  Economic  Development;  1971.  203p. 
HS200759 

The  six  papers  in  t^is  volume  deal  with  issues  concerning 
e<3ucational  equality.     The  topics  include  che  meanings  of 
equality,  the  concept  of  equality  of  opportunity,  poverty 
and  childhood,  language  an-d  poverty,  culture^and  theories 
of  development ,  and  the  role  of  the  urban  classroom  in 
social  change..    A.  survey  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  reviewed ,  and  discussion  covers  compensatory 
prograjns  and  integration  and  the  effects  of  the 
environment.     Al^  discussed  are  relevance,  self-image,  and 
curriculum  reforms  in  the  urban  school,  and  the  special 
education  problems  of  the  Mexican-Americans. 

Index^,c6des     3  17  23  25  13  16  82 

938    McNamara,  J.  Regis;  Diehl,  Luther  A. 

Behavioral  Consultation  With  a  Head  Start  Program. 
Journal  of  Community  Psychology,  1974,  2 (4) : 352-357 • 
•  '  HS200258 

Thi£(  article  describes  how  behavioral  consultation  was 
carri-ed  out  and  evaluated  in  an  in-service  training 
program  for  Head  Start  teachers  as  part  of  a  community 
consultation  program. 
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"    *    '   939    McNanara,  J.  Regie?  et  al,  /  •     „  „,  . 

Dade  County  Board 'of .Public/  instruction.  Hlaml,  Florida. 
Evaluation  of  the  Effects  cf  Head  Start  Experience  in  the  Area  of 
Self-Concept,  Social  Sfcllls,  and  Language-Skills.  Pre-Puhllcation 
Draft.  % 
S4p. 

1966.  ED028832 

*About  180  Negro  Head  Start  children  in  Dade  County, 
Florida,  were  tested  (1)  to  discover  if  the  county's 
program  contributed  significantly  to  language  skills, 
social  skills,  and  self-concept  developiqent  and  (2)  to 
determine  if  an  efficient  instrument  could  be  developed  to  ' 
measure  self-conoept  in  the  disadvantaged  child.  Pretests 
and  posttests  used  were  the  Children's  Projective  Pictures 
of  Self-Concept,  the  Preschool  Attainment  Record,  the 
Self-Concept  .Rating  Scale,  and  an  anxiety  scale.     In  the 
'  posttest  phase,  20  subjects  in  a  proportional  random 

selection  were  compared  with  20  control  children   (from  the 
same  districts)  with  no  preschool  experience.     The  Head 
Start  sample  performed  significantly  better  on  tests 
measuring  social  skills,  language  skills,  uand 
self-concept.   .The  meaning  of  the  significance  was  unclear 
because  of  the  possibility  of  an  interaction  effect 
between  the  pretest  and  the  ^perimental  variabler  namely,  . 
exposure  to  the  Head  Start  progtam.     It  was  suggested  that 
r  '  Head  Starters  .entering  the  first  grade  the  following  fall 

be  tested  and  that  their  performance  be  compared  with  the 
performance  of  a  control  group  w:i  th  nc  preschool 
(,  \  experjlence. 

Index  ^codes  .  1  23  16     5  83 
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940 

Mediax  Associates,  Inc.  Westport,  Connecticut.  «     ,  . 

current  Issues  in-  the  Development  Project  for  Head  Start  Profiles 
of  Program  Efffects  on  Children. 
5lp. 

1978.  ED160219 

This  collection  of  3  papers  summarizes  the  current 
thinking  of  those  involved  in  the  Head  Start  Program 
Effects  Measurement  Project  regarding  selected  issues  in 
the  assessment  of  Head  Start  program  effects  on  children's 
development.     The  first  paper  describes  the  project 
panelists'  current  approaches  to  the  selection  of 
measurement  dimensions.     Criteria  for  the  selection  of 
dimensions  are  listed,  broad  constructs  or  domains  of 
behavior  to  be  assessed  are  identified*  issues  relating  to 
the  collection  of  additional  data  on  the  various  contexts 
affecting  the. child  are  discussed,,  and  technical  problems 
in  the  measurement  of  program  effects  are  summarized.  The 
second  paper  discusses  implications  for  the  measurement  of 
program  effects  on  special  needs  children.  Specific 
topics  examined  include:     (1)  legal  provisions  for  ' 
including  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start,  (2) 
definition  of  the  term  handicapped,    (3)  current  enrollment 
of  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start,    (4)  concern  over 
labeling  handicapped  children,    (5)  Head  Start 
classification  system  for  handicapped  children,  and  (6) 
options  for  handling  the  handicapped  in  the  pr'ogram 
effects  measurement  program.     The  third  paper  discusses 
two  approaches  to  the  aggregation  of  dat^^Ajrhich  could 
yield  suitable  indices  for  the  various  c^^tructs  to  be 
assessed.     The  judgmental  and  the  empirrera^  approach  to 
weighting  information  are  described  and  the  empirical 
'  approach  is  recommended  for  the  present  study. 
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Kediax/Assodiates,.  Inc.  Westport,  Connecticut.      ,.    ^  ,  „ 
Descriptions  of  Information  Gathering  Techniques  Used  in  Previous 
Head  Start  Programs. 
75p. 

1978.  HS200799 

*This  document  includes  a  Nummary  listing  of inf  ormation 
gathering  techniques  used  in  eight  Head  Start  research 
projects.     In  Secton  I,   the  instruments  are  organized  by 
the  contractors'  plassif ication.     Section  II  includes  a 
listing  of  instruments  according  to  the  tentative 
constriucts  utilized  by  the  Program  Effects  Measurement 
Project.     This  section  also  has  a  frequency  table 
indicating  which  tests  were  used  in  one  or  .more  of  the 
■     eight  projects.     Section  III  provides  a  descriptdon  of  the 

•information  gathering/ techniques .     These  entries  are 
numbered  consecutively  and  correlate  with  the  numbers 
assigned  to  information  gathering  techniques  listed  in 
Section  II.     The  Description  Section  (III)  is  not  complete, 
but  will  be  updated  before  the  final  report  is  submitted. 
More  details  on  psychometric  data  related  to  these 
techniques  may  be  found  in  the  document  entitled  .Compendium 
of  Information  Gathering  Techniques  Utilized  in  Previous 
Head  Start  Research  Projects,  July  5,  1978. 

Index  codes     3  12  84 
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Mediax  Associates,  Inc.  Westport,  Connecticut.,,  «      .       ,  ,» 

Xeapures  of  Development  Among  Young  Children: , Socio-E;notionaL  ' 
\  Domain.  • 

132P.  -       '    / 

1978.  ED157611  "        w  w  . 

This  report  discusses  the  measurement  of  behavioral  and 
attitudinal  aspects  of  young  children's  spcioemotional 
development  and  briefly  describes  a  variety  of  instruments 
designed  to  measure  such  development.     information  given 
for  each  instrument  includes:     author,  source,  variables 
examined,  type  of  measure,  age  of  children  test  is  designed 
for,  and  brief  comments  about  the  test.     Three  major  types 
of  interactions   (peer,  adult  and'  task)  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  three  levels  of  contextual  variables 
(geographic  and  ethnic,   situational  antecedents    and  person 
with  whom  interaction  occurs) .     Observational  instruments 
used  to  assess  the  development  of  specified  behaviors  and 
attitudes  vary  with  each  of  th  selected  dimensions.  Among 
the  attitudes  examined  in  the  measures-'  described  are  self 
concept  and  school  related  attitudes.     Parental  role 
expectations ,  -peer  interaction  are  also  discussed.  In 
addition,  other  measures  of  socioemotional  development  ai^A 
/the  child's  so^:ial  role  perception  and  integration  are 
outlined.     Appendices  include  information  on  developmental 
screening  tests  and  observational  measures. 
Principal  Author:     Lillian  G.  Katz;     Elaine  Jacobson. 
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ILedialt*  2^880  elates  ,  Inc  •  West  port Connecticut  • 

An-^Oyervlew  of  a  Project  to  Develop  Head  Start  Profiles  o^f  Program 
Effects  on  Children,  ^ 
29D.  , 

1979.  ED17290e 

'This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  a  project   (now  In  Its 
formative  stages)   to  develop  Head  Start  measures  of 
program  effepts  on  chlldreh  3  tio  7  years  o'f  ^ge.     The  / 
program  apprbach^  is  dAstinC'tiVe  in  emphasli^ing  evaluation  / 
^       of  all  aspects  of  children's  development  that  may  affect  *  ;/ 
their  overall  compet^n^te  ip  reflecting  the  concerns,  /* 
viewsr.  and  values  of  a  broad  range  of  persons,  and  in 
recommending  that*  the  proposed  measures  be  processed 
differently  with  children  from  different  backgrounds  Iny 
order  ,  to  g/enerate^a  p-lurallty  of  scales^  of  development.^ 
^    Specl-flc  qescrlptlons  of  desired  characteristics  of 
cj|lldren /Were  collected  from  parents public  school 
teachers/'  Head  Start  staff  members  and  child-  development 
scholars.    Also,  research  literature  wa«v  viewed,  and 
special  studTes  were  commissioned.     Here  than  1700 
characteristics  were  identified  an.d  aggregated  to  form  six 
domaliis:     (1),. health  and  physical  development,    (2)  / 
cognitive  development,   (3)  'soclal-'emotlonal  development, 
(4rl  aesthetic  'oevSelopment ,    (5)  moral  and  ethical 
development  an^P<6)   life  skills^.  .;Thdi:%e  domains  Include  26 
dlmen&lQns  Of  •^develo^pment .     All  domains  except   (4)  and  (5) 
are  recommended  -for  inclusion  as  evaluation  measures*  It 
is  proposed  that  these  measVres  be  us^ed  to  assess 
children's  developmental  $tatu8  and  that  program  effects 
be ^evaluated  In  terms  of  the  relative  change  In  children's 
development  resul'tlng  from  the  program.     Standards  of 
significant  change  would  be  s^  In  terms  of. the  maximum 
change  affected  by  the  consistent ly  . most  effective 
i*  programs  In  a 'particular  dimension  for  particular  groups 
'  of*  chlldrfen^  ^ 

\  Prlncipal;?'Author s     Herman  P.  Taub.  ^ 
Itidex  <qd,es     2  21  L6  '5.81 

•    ^     •  ' 
Hedlax  Associates,   Inc.  ^Westport,.  Connecticut . 

Accept  My  Eroflle:  Perspectives  for  Head  Start  Profiles  of  Program 
Effects  on  Children.,  Technical  Report.  Volume  I  (Rjevlsed  Edition). 
167p.  ' 

1980.  ED191563 
This  technical  report  discusses  the  development  of  a 
framework  for  Identifying  a  battery  of  measures  to  be  used 
In  evaluating  Head  Start  program  effects  on  children  3  to 

s   7  "years  of  age."    The  report  consists  of  an  overview  and 
I   f,l9^e  chapters,  and  provides  eight  appendices   (In  two 
advltlortai  voluiltes)  .     Among  the  topics  addressed  are 
background  Information  related^'^  project  plannljng  and 
^      Ijn'plementatlon ;  methodological  procedures  followed  in 
^      detei^mlnlng  characteristics  ^o  be  measured;  and  Issues 
affecttlng  the  selectl^fr/of  characteristics  ^and  the- 
problems^ of  defining  constructs . Further ,  the  specific 
characteristics  recammended  for- measurement  and  the 

? reposed  system  for  their  classification,  as  well  as 
ecnnlt:al  Issues  confronting,  test  developers  are 
discussed.     The  final  chapter  provides  a  summary  of 

Srofesslonal  standard'    for  rellablll/ty  and  validity,  a 
l^cusBlon  of  other  p  ychome^rlc  Issues,  a  review  of 
'advantages  and  p&qblems  of  using  priDflles  and  a  discussion  ' 
of  severaJL  issues  related  to  data  aollectlon  procedures. 
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Nedlax  Associates,  Inc.  Westport,  Connecticut.  ^    ^.  ^  „ 

Accept  My  profile:  Perspectives  for  Head  Start  Profiles  of  Program 
Effects  on  Children.  Appendices  to  Technical  Report,   volume  II 
(Revised  Edition).  ..       '  ,  ' 

289p. 

.      ■  1980.  ED191564 

Tn*  second  of  three  volumes,  this  document  provides  a 
description  of  the  coding  system,  the  rules  and  the 
procedures  followed  in  interpreting  and  classifying  4, .896 
statements  of  desired  program  effects  on  Head  Start  , 
Children^     The  statements  had  been  identified  and  rated  by 

garents,ftstaff  and  teachers  in  Input  Workshops  conducted 
y  the  Head  Start  project  fot  developing  ptofiles  of 

Erogtameffects.     These  systems,  rules!  and  procedures  have 
eenlprepared  as  an  aid  in  combining  similar  statements, 
in  evaluating  the  values  participants / as  sign  to  particular., 
characteristics,  in  conceptualizing  various  domains  of 
Head^tart  children' development,  and- in  making 
recommendations  concerning  chat acteriistics  to  be  measured 
in  order  to  identify  program  efftects.     Reduced  listings  of 
1,516  Child  development  character;,i sties ,   sorted  by 
process,  content,  and  dimension  are  provided.-  The 
classification  system  de^scribed  in  this  document  is 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  classification  systems 
discussed  in  Chapter  III  of  the  Technical  Report  (Volume 
I). 
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1980.  ED191565 


The  third  of  three  volumes/,  this  document  provides   (1)  a 
re-duced  list  of  child  development  characteristics  obtained 

from  parents,  teachers,  and  staff  participating  in  H«ad  

Start  Input  Workshops  set  up  to  identify  desirable  program 
effects;    (2)  a  Tabulation  of  importance  Ratings,  showing 
how  workshop  participants  valued  specific  statements  of 
child  development  outcomes;    (3)  a  description  of  the 
method  of  calculating  overall  ratings;    (4)  a  list  of  the 
ratings  of  each  .characteristic  by  various  categories  of 
participants,   such  as  black,  teachers,  rural,  and 
southwest;  and   (5)  means  and  atandard  deviations  of  ages 
assigned  to  the  reduced  list  of  developmental 
characteristics  by  workshop  parti'cipants .     in  the 
concluding  section,  J.  McVicker  Hunt  offers  a  rationale 
for  selecting  preferred  measuring  techniques  for  use  in 
assessing  program  effects  d^^i  the  cognitive  domain. 

Index  codes     2  21  16     5  82 
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J  Mediax  Associates,   Inc.  Westport,  Connecticut.  n^„„Kan,e  r^n 

Newsletter:  Project  To  Measure  Effects  of  Head  Start  Programs  on 
'  Children. 

HS200705 

This  newsletter  was  developed  to  facilitate  communcation 
among  parties  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  Project,  to 
'        Measure  Effects  df  Head  Start  Programs  on  Cnildreij.  The 
project  was  designed  to  fashion  "tools"  for  use  by  evalu 
ators  in  assessing  the  impact  of  Head  Start  nrog^ams  on 
children.     Four  issues  of  this  newsletter  appeared  between 
1978  and  1981.  , 
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948   .Melssehr  Gregory  J.;  et  al.  \ 

Wichita  State  University.  Department  of  Psychology.  Vichii 
Kansas. 

An  Assessment  of  Head  Start  and  Day  Care  Need»  in  the  Nor/theast 
and  Oaklawn  Communities. 
35p. 

I98l.  HS200883 

'The  Wichita  Day  Care  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Com 
Program  of  Wichita  State  University,  conducted  a  noreds  asses 
Northeast  and  oaKlawn  communities  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Citiz 
opinions  of  Head  Start  and  Day  Care  were  surveyed  in  Harch, 
meet  the  foll»owing  objectives:  (1)  to  obtain  the  overall  nu 
child  day  care  centers  in  each^  respective  area,  (2)  to  ident 
children  being  served  by  these  child  care  facilitiesr  £ind  th 
openings  in  each,  (3)  to  assesr#the  number  of  households  eli 
start  in  each  area,  (4)  to  identify  the  present  number  of  ho 
child  care  facilities  and/or  Head  Start  programs  in  the  area 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  child  care  services  in  the  North 
communities,  (6)  to  measure  participant  satisfaction  with  th 
care  service  presently  used,  (7)  to  assess  participant  aware 
operating  Head  Start  programs  in  the  Northeast  communityr  an 
participant  preference  for  either  Head  Start  part-day  progra 
centers  in  the  respective  areas. 

Index  codes  82  112 
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949  Helvin,  Leland  D. 

A  Study  of  Head  start  Programs  in  Indiana. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1967,   27  (10-A) : 3269. 
HS100260 

The  purpose  of  the'  study  was  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which*  Head  Start  programs  in  Indiana  were  initiated, 
organized  and  administered. 

Index  codes     112  83 

950  Hendolsohn,  Robert. 

Is  Head  Start  A  Success  or  Failure? 

In  Helminth,  Jerome,  ed.  Disadvantaged  Child:  III.  Compensatory 
Education:  A  National. Debate .  New  York:  Brunner/Hazel ,  L970. 
HS200261 

Achievements  of  the  Head  Start  program  are  attributed  to 
its  multidisciplinary  approach  which  requires 
collaborat^ion  between  professionals  in  healtii,  education 
and  other  areas,  and  to  its  emphasis  on  the  family  rather 
than  the  child  alonev     The  goal- of  emerging  from  poverty 
as  an  ultimate  measure  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Head  ' 
start  is  discussed.     Head  Start  programs  and  public  school 
programs  are  contrasted  in  the  areas  of  parent 
involvement,  nutrition,  teacher/pupil  ratios,  and  their 
effect  on  the  expectations  of  children  and  their 
families.     Risks  involved  in  the  transfer  of  Head  Start 
graduates  to  the  traditional  school  system  and  the 
problems  of  managing  Follow-Through  programs  within  the 
public  schools  are  discussed. 

Index  codes     3  17  15     5  12  81 

951  Meredith,   William  v.;  Coffey,  Linda  W. 

Assessment  of  Kelp  As  A  Treatment  variable  in  A  Headstart  Program. 
Florida  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1970,   12(1) : 69-78. 
HS200646 

The  author  foaind  that  Negro  boys  benefitted  more  than  girls 
from  Kindergarten  Evaluation  of  Learning  Potential   (KELP) . 
Kits  were  designed  to  provide  instructional  materials 
measuring  simple  association,  concept  f ormation ,  and 
creative  abilities . 
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952  ««'^9enaoller,  John  R.  Varieties  of  Intervention:  A 

program  Element  Typology  Based  on  the  Model  of  the  follow  Through 

Planned  Variation  Experiment.  '  ■ 

109p. 

1976  ED129443 

'This  document  presents  a  descriptive  topology  created  to 
characterize  the  diverse  program  approaches  of  the  Follow 
Through  Planned  Variation  Experiment.     PJ^o^ram  approaches 
are  described  with  respec*"  to  two  orthogonal  dimensions: 
d)  P?§g?iim  Elements  (Instructional,  Service.  Participatory 
and  Employment)  with  the  major  focus  on,  instructional 
elements  including  curricule.r  orientation   (learning   .  ^. 
emphasis  and  instructional  role);  curricular  design  (nature 
and  uniformity  of  activities,  time  utilization, 
instructional  grouping) ;  curricular  responsibility  (pre- 
and  post-instructional);  and  curricular  variability 
(instructional  activities,   time  utilization,  and 
instructional  grouping),;  and   (2)  Target  PoP-iSHSS*...  *-ho 
(Children,  Instructors  and  Parents).     To  demonstrate  the 
use  of  this  typology,  five  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation 

Sro^ram  approaches  are  described  using  the  previously 
eveloped  program  descriptors. 

Index  codes  81     2  13  10 
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To  assess  the  effects  "of  various  training  procedures  with 
different  populations  on  the  attainment  of  the  concept  of 
conservation  three  samples  of  children  were  trained  on 
Number  Conservation  using  Cognitive  Conflict,  Verbal  Ruie 
Instruction,  Language  Activation,  and  Multiple 
Classification  techniques.  ■  ,It  was  hypothesized  that  no 
one  of  the  training  techniques  would  be  successful. 
Subjects  were  tested  3'  weeks,  2  1/2  months,  and  5  momths 
after  the  last  training  session.     Results  indicate  that 
Piaget's  concept  of  conservation  was  npt  induced  by  any  of  , 
the  training  techniques,  regardless  of  the  population. 
Failure  of  consevation  training  techniques  .=in  general  as 
well  as  methodological  considerations  are  discussed. 

Index  codes     1  13  21  82 
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1967-68  Reseapch  Abstracts  and  Progress  Reports. 

47p. 

^^^^'This  document  contains  nine  research  abstracts  and  five 

frogresS  reports  of  projects,  complete  and  incomplete, 
Sitil?ld  in  1967-1968  by  the  Michigan  State  University 
Head  Start  and  Evaluation  Ce'^nter.     The  table  of  contents 
lists  14  projects  under  two  subheadings   (1)  Research 
Abstracts,  1967-1968  Report,  and   (2)  Progress  Reports, 
1967-1968  Research  Projects. 
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Merrill  Palmer  Institute.  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit, 
Mlchlgan.r 

Attitudes, Expectations,  and  Behavior  of  Parents  of  Head  Start  and 
*   Non-Head  Start  Children.  Report  Number  1. 
24p. 

1968.  ED030475 

Head  Start  was  conceived  not  only  as  an  intervention 
program  with  children^  but  as  a  total  effort  of 
intervention  In  the  disadvantaged  family.     Head  Start  seeks 
to  influence  the  child  not  only  directly  through  the 
classroom  program,  but  indirectly  through  the  parents.  It 
16,  therefore,  important  to  determine  if  parent 

gartlclpatlon  in  Head  Start  modifies  their  attitudes  and 
ehavlor  in  a  way  relevant  to  the, positive  development  of 
their  children.     In  order  to  ascertain  if  such  a  change 
takes  place.  Head  Start  parents  were  compared  with  non"*Head 
Start  parents  as  to  educational  and  child  rearing 

Sractlces.    The  data  were  obtained  by  administering  the 
errlll-'Palmer  Head  Start  questionnaire  to  103  Head  Start 

Barents  and  77  non-Head  start  parents.     Both  samples  w^re 
egro  and  cfomparabl^e  on  income  level  and  family  slze«  Very 
few  behavior  and  attltudlnal  differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  parents  were  found.     Those  few  differences  were 
meaningful  only  individually  and  did  not  follow  any 
pattern.     These  findings  fail  to  support  the  assumption 
that  Head  start  experience  will  change  the  parents  and 
thereby  influence  the  child. 
Principal  Author:     Sarah  D;  Hervey. 

Index  codes    1  15    7  84 
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Merrill  Palmer  Institute.  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Social  Antecedents  of  Preschool  Children's  Behaviors.  Report 

Number  2. 

51p. 

19&8.  ED030476 

This  study  was  made' to  identify  and  measure 
social-environmental  characteristics  of  low  income  children 
and  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  these  variables  to 
cognitive  and  socioemotlonal  measures  taken  shortly  after 
entrance  into  Head  start.     It  was  felt  that  such 
information  would  be  useful  to  teachers  and  curriculum 
planners  who  wished  to  devise  experiences  for  Head  Start 
children  based  on  defined  area^s  of  deprivation.     Data  were 
obtained  from  Head  Start  children  and  their  mothers.  These 
*  low  and  middle  Income  mothers  were  administered  the 
Social-3ystem  Interview,  based  on  the  open-systems  theory, 
only  the  variable  of  hierarchical  order  was  investigated. 
Because  of  the  small  sample  (45  children  and  45  mothers) 
and  the  large  error  variances^  no  definite  conclusions  were 
reached  about  th^  relationship  between  tht«  mothers '  ' 
attitudes  and  the  performance  of  the  children.     It  was 
found  that  the  low  income  group  was  quite  heterogeneous  m 
attitude.     Principal  Author:     James  Weber. 
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Merrill  Palmer  Institute.  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit, 

Interrelations  Between  Social-Emotional  Behavior  and  information 

Achievement  of  He^d  Start  Children.  Report  Number  5. 

46p. 

^^^®*The  pufpSlSrof  this'^tudy  were  (1)  to  identify  the 

social-emotional  and  information-achievement         e*.--*.  ^r^A 
characteristics  of  133  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  and 
(2)   to  explore  the  interrelationships  found  to  exist^betwen 
social-emotional  behavior,  as^assessed  Uy  the  teacher  at 
*  the  outset,  of  the  program,  and  the  gains  exhibited  over  the 
year  in  information  achievement,  as  assessed  by  the 
Preschool  inventory  (PI)  and  the  Operation  Head  Start 
BehiviS?  li5eStory''(BI).     The  PI  wKs  administered  during 
the  first  and  last  months  of  the  ^ear-long  Head  Start 
program?  the  BI  was  given  only  during  the  Jefinning  of  the 
program.     The  general  hypothesis  was  that  tljere  existed 
positive  relationships  between  negative  aspects  of 
teachers'  ratings  of  social-emotional  behaviot-  and  gains  in 
information-achievement  of  children  enrolled— in  Head 
Start.     The  data  failed  to  demonstrate  any  such  significant-. 

Principal^Authors;     Marjorie  Noble;  Sarah  D.»  Hervey.  ^ 
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Merrill  Palmer  Institute.  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit, 

Modification  of  Cognitive  Skills  Among  Lower-Class  Negro  Children* 
A  Follow-Up  Training  Study.  Report  Number  6. 


126p. 

1968.  ED030480 


The  four  purposes  o.f  this  study  were  (1)   to  test  the 
long^raSge  effects  of  classification  training  (CT)  on 
di2#d5ti!tSgSd  bl5ak  children,    (2)  ;to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  reintroducing  CT  to  those  previously  trained,    (3)  to 
compare  CT  at  two  age  periods   (5  and  6  years  old). 
to  compare  CT  with  attention  training   (AT) .  •  Of  the  &9 
children  used  in  this  study,  3a  had  received  <:t  the  year 
before,  and  39  had  received  no  training '  (NTK.  ,CT  focuses 
on  the  many  attributes  of  objects  that  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  grouping.     AT  teaches  the  child  to  focus  on 
observable  attributes  and  to  discriminate  among  them.  The 
children  were  pretested,  and  59  of  them  were  divided  into 
Six  g??5ps?     (!)  CT-cr(the  symbols  signifying  that  the 
group  received  CT  the  previous  year  and  the  current  year),' 
79?  &T-CT      rill    CT-AtT    (4)    NT-AT,    (5)    CT-NT,   and    (6)  NT-NT. 
^?lt?aiSiAgiio?es  oA  a  iattefy ' o^'UupinJ  tasks  indicated 
that  the  previous  year's  training  had  had  a  lasting  effect, 
at  least  in  facilitating  a  more  flexible  approach  to 
classification  in  the  current  year.     CT-CT,  HT-AT,  and 
NT-CT  Children  showed  a  significant  increae  in  grouping 

principal  Authors i^^Irving  E.  Sigel;'  Patricia  Olmstead. 
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'  Herrill  Palmer  Institute.  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit, 

.  ^  Michigan.        ^  ,  t»  , 

Social  Class  and  Parent's  Aspirations  for  Their  Children.  Report 
Number  8. 

I8p.  .  * 

1968.  ED030482 

This  is  a  study  of  educational,  occupational,  and  income 
aspirations  as  they  are  related  to  social  class.     It  was 
assumed  that  individuals  have  a  range  of  aspirations  rather 
thhn  a  ^ingl.e  lev^l  of  aspiration.     Research  has  indlcatlii^d 
Ibhat  .\ower  class  individuals  have  a  lower  level  of  ^ 
aspiration  than  middle  class  ihdlrviduals .     It  may  be, 
however,  that  although  th^  lower  class  has  the  same  peak  of 
aspirations,  they  also  have  a  larger  range  of  aspirations, 
including  a  lower  base.     Thus,  on ^single  response 
questionnaires,  /they  may  appear  to  have  a  lower  level  of 
.  aspiration.     Parents  of  negro  children  enrolled  in  Head 
start  were  interviewed  with  regard  to  their  aspirations  for 
education,  occupation,  and  income  of  thelr^  children.  It 
was  found  that  the  social  class  of  the  parents  was 
'  inversely  related  to  th^  width  of  the  range  of  aspirations 

but  that  the  peak  of  the  lower  class  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  middle  class.     Ptinqlpal  authors:    ,Hyman  Rodmani 
Patricia  Voydanoff. 

Index  codes'    1     7  17  83 
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•   '  The  Prevalence  of  .Anemia  in  Head  Start  Children.  Nutrition 

Evaluation,  1968-69. 

22p. 

1969.  ED041629 

«  Concern  over  the  nutritional  status  of  the  disadvantaged 

in  ^America  led  to  th.Ls  study  describing  the  prevalence  of 
anemia  among  Head  Start  children  in  Pontiac,  Michigan." 
Hemoglobin  and  hematocrit  determinations,  along  with 
measurements  of  height  and  weight,  were  performed  on  77 
.children,  4  to  6  years  old,  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
classes.     These  measurements  were  taken  twice,  at  the  ^ 
beginning  and  end  of  a  6-month  interval.     Due  to  attr'itlon 
during  the  interval,  only  52  of  the  children  were  . 
available  for  the  second  session.     When  compared  to  the 
standards  commoply  used  in  nutritional  surveys,  only  one 
child  on  both  occasions  had  a  hemoglobin  level  that  would 
be  considered  anemic  (1.  e.,  below  11  gm/100  ml.).  The 
/  Hematocrit  standard  of  anemia,  however  Mess  than  33%) , 
indicated  that  5.3%  of  the  children  were  anemic  at  tli^ 
first  reading  and  7.8%  at  the  second*     Eighty  percent  of 
'the  TBttb^ects  at  both  readings  were  black,  and,  although 
the  differences  were  not ostatistically  significant,  these 
children  had  lower  hemoglobin  and  hematocrit  values  than 
their  white  classmates.    ^Applying  two  standards  of  height 
for  age,  the  Stuart-Heredith  percentile  standards  and  the 
Iowa  growth  charts,  it  appears  that  the  Head  start 
6hildren  measured  were  well  within  the  acceptable  ranges 
of  "norftal.^ 

Principal  Auth6r:     Olaf  Mlckelsen. 
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961 


962 


Herri'll  Palmer  Institute.  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit, 

HeterOgeneo'tis' vs^.  Homogeneous  Social  Class  Grouping  of  Preschool 
Children  in  HeaCf  Start  Clasj^riooms .  • 

92p.       '  •  ^  '■ 

1969.  ED045176^  c  <  ^       .  - 

Thi-s  study  tests  .the  hypothesis  th/tt^ /disadvantaged, 
children  learn  more  from  interaction,  with  advantaged 
children  in  Head  Start  classrooms than  w.hen  grouped  solely 
With  other  disadvantaged  children.     Subjects  were  32 
disadvantaged  childre^i  who  were  assigned  to  two 
experimental  groups  of  eight  each  and  A  control  group^of 
16:,  Eight  advantaged  children  were  added  to  each  of  the 
experimental  groups.     Teachers  assigned  to  all  three 
classes  were  similar  in  experience,  teaching  style  and 
demographic  characteristics.     Variables  of  chief  interest 
in  this  study  were  cognition,  language,  and 
socialization.     Pre-  and  posttests  on  a  variety  of 
standardized  and  specially  developed  instruments  evaluated 
the  perfo'rmanceVof  all  children.   ^Videotapes  were  used  to 
assess  socio-emotional  behaviors  feuch  as  aggression  and 
dependency.     When  comparisons  were  made  between  control 
and  experimental  groups  results  istticated  support  for 
increased  educability  in  classes  holding. a  higher 
percentage  of  advantaged  peers.     Consistent  gains- were 
evident  although  Significance  at  the  .05  level  was  not 
reached;     The  experimental  children  gained  in^  task 

gersistehce  and  verbal  skAlls;  aggressive  and . dependent 
ehaviors  decreased?  and  self  concepts  improved. 
Brincip&l  Author*'    Robert  P.  Boger. 
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I9ip. 

1969.  ED044168  ,  ^  . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was, to  determine  the 
'  effectiveness  of  parents  as  change" agents  in  an  ongoing  ' 
Head  Start  program.     Subjects  were  71  rural  white 
*         disadvantaged  s^nd  advantaged  <childrenN^d  their  parents 

who  were  assigned  to  three  treatment  groups:  devfelopmental 
languSger  structured  language,  and  placebo  (workshop). 
Mother's  met  in  12  weekly  2-hour  instructional  sessions  , 
With  teachers,  using  specif ic  materials,  developed  in 
teacher-directed  workshops.     (These  meterials  were  not 
used  in  the  Head  Start  program  during  the  experimental 
period.)  Pre-  and  posttests  on  a  variety  of  measuring 
instruments  evaluated  children's  intellectual,  linguistic 
'  and  Self  concept  performance.     Also  evaluated  was  the 
quality  of  mother-child  interaption  and  the  mother's 
storytelling  ability.     Results  of  the  study  support  the 
major  hypotheses  which  predicted  improvement  in  language 
performance,  intellectual  performance,  self  concept 
development,  and  mother-child  interaction,  as  a  result  of 
'   a  differentiated  parent  education  language  program.  No 
program  approach  was  clearly  su|>erior  but  mothers  in  the 
specific  content-oriented  intervention  program  increased 
their  own  verbal  and  linguistic  skills  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  interaction  with  their  Children.  Children 
whose  parents  work  with  them  appear  to  have  a  learning 
advantage.     Appendixes  comprise  more  than  1/3  of  the 
document. 

Principal  Author:     Robert  P.  Boger. 
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Merrill  Palmer  Institute.  Hichigan  state  University.  Detroit, 
Michigan.  .  ' 

Sociai-Emotional  Task  Force.  Final  Report. 
176P.  ,  ■  . 

1969.  ED033744 

To  develop  and  field  test  new  assessment'  procedures  for 
the  1969-7'0  Head  start  national  evaluation,  a  list  of 
existing  t.ests  measuring  selected  social!  and  emotional 
variables  was  compiled.     Tests  were  selected  on  these 
criteria:   (a)  conceptual  soundness,   (2)  Irelevance  for 
V  preschool  children,   (3)  whether  disadvantaged  children 

might  l7e  expected  tp  show  a  deficit  compared  to  their 
advantaged,  peers,  and  (4)  the  degree' of  overlap  with  the 
cognitive  domain.    The  variables  and  respective  tests 
finally  -selected  were  (1)  curiosity:  Curiosity  Box  subtest 
of  the  Cincinnati  Autonomy  Test  Battery  (CATB) ,  (2) 
f rustrations.^  Michigan  state  University  Puzzle  Box  Task  . 
based  on  the  Keister-Funich  task,   (3)  sociometric  status: 
Play  Situation-Picture  Board  Sociometric  Technique,  (4) 
^     self-concept:: Brown  IDS  Self-Concept  Referents  Test,  the 
*  «  Self-Social  Constructs  Test,  Preschool  Self-Concept  Test, 

and  Experimental  Photographic  seif-Concept  Test,    (5)  delay 
of  gratification:  The  Hischel  Technique,.  (6)  task 
persistence:-  Persistence  subtest  of  the  CATB,  and  (7) 
impulsivity:     Hbtor  Impulsivity  subtest  of  the  CATB. 
Other  variables  identified  but  not  examined  in  depth  were 
sex-i''dentif icatibn ,  dependency,  anxiety,  and  aggression. 
'  'The  autiiots  discuss  each  of  the  assessment  instruments  and 

give  field  testing  results.  ^ 
Principal  Authqrs:     Robert  P.  Soger;  Sarah  S.  Knight.  . 
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Merrill  Palmer  Institute.  Klchlgan  State.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
A  Classification  and  Attention  Training  Program  for  Head  Start 
Children.  Project  Report.  ^ 
186p.  •  ,  < 

1970.  ED041332  ^  

•  This  report  contains  a  discussion  of  a  classification  and 
attention  .training  program  for  Head  Start  children.  ^ 
Chapter  One  presents  the  theoretical  bacKground  of  the 
project,  which  is  based  on  Pl*aget's  model  of  attention  and 
classification.     The  methods  used  in  the  program  are  , 
explained  In  Chapter  Two.     The  next  chapter  discusses 
curriculum  developmen;t  and  program  implementation. 
Chapter  Four  provides  results.     Implication  for  Education, 
Chapter  Flve^  concludes  this  report.     Briefly,  some  of  the 

c  results  of  this  proje.ct  include:    (1)  the  cognltlveiy  based 
structured  curricula  produced  greater  gains  ih  Head  Start 
children  than  the  less  structured  programs;  (2) 
differential  c^^gnltlve  chanofes  were  demonstrated  relative 
to  currlcular  input;  and  (3)  attention  training  produced 
lower  gains  than  the  cTassiflcatilon  .  program .  / 
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.  H^(;^^\V-Paliner  Institute*  Michigan  State  University.  Detroit,  • 

•  An  Experimental  Program  in  Classification  and  Attentional  Training 
With  Head  Start  Children.  » 
Bp.  . 
1970.  ED044171 

*This  report  presents  the  research  design  of^an 
experimental  intervention  training  program  designed  to 
^  determine  ^he  similarities  and  differences  in  cognitive 

outcomes  as  a  function  of  curricula  based  on  •       .  • 

Classification  and  attentional  training.    Answers  to  two 
questions  of  practical  importance  were  sought.    Given  that 
the  training  program  developed  by  Sigel  and  assopiates 
pSlitiSily  LSiffed  the^ignitive  skills  of  lowe?  class  .. 
c^ildFeS,  cSuld  the  materials  be  adapted  J yojjjf J., 
children  without  losing  the  character  Qf  the  training? 
Also,  could  the  program  be  carried  out  by  Head  Start 
teachers  rather  than  research  projept  PeJ^sonnel?  Two 
clSisrooms  in  each  of  tw6  indepenSent  programs  (Detroit 
and  Pontiac,  Michigan)  administered  classification 
training  and  matching  Placebo  (language  ^"i5^S?L?^SS?or  • 
With  attention  -training  and  its  placebo  (perceptual^motor 
training).     In  each  loc.atiorf,  one  classroom  was  used  as  a 
pure  control.     Teachers  were  selected  from  a  well  ^ 
qualified  volunteer  group.  •  A^total  of  ten  teachers  and 
reo  children  participated  in  this  field  test.     A  core 
battery  of  measures  employed  by  the  1968  national  Head  > 
Start  evaluation  model  was  given  and  supplemented  by       \  v 
measures  critical  to  this  program  design.     A  typical  preV 
and  posttest  research  design  was  uaed.<  (  \ 
Principal  Author:    Robert  P.  Roger.  • 
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i3p.  '/—; 

^®^°*This  e5SlSlti?n  of  cognitive  chang'e  in  Head  Start  childr^- 
focused  on  changes  in  performance  as  opposed  to  changes,  in 
ccSpitSncS;  specifically,  that  Binet  test  performance 
improves  as  a  function  of  experience  with  Binet 
ISISiSS?s:    The  study  involved  93  Children  assigned  to 
four  arouLs  who  were  tested  for  IQ  gains  during  A^.^-ween 
H^ad  stS?S  prSSraS  in  sSmmer,  1965.     Group  distribution  by 
sex  was  approximately  equal;  distribution  by  race  was  also 
iaual  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III.     Group  IV  had  only  black 
SSildren  with  pretest  IQ  that  was  meaningfully^lower  t^an 
thit  Of  the  othe?  groups.     Groups  were  9iven  the  initial 
Stanford-Binet  either  at  home  or  during  the  first  or 
second  Seek  of  school.     At  the  end  of  the  nroaram,  e^ch 
group  was  again  tested.     A  preliminiiry  analysis  of  ^ 
variance  of  the  mean  pretest  IQ  scores  and  the  mean 
'  posttest  scores  showeS  that  the  four  groups  ifere^ 

essentially  similar  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
program.    Th#se  results  indicate  that,  despite  the 
possible  variations  in  teachers  and  programs  and  in 
pretest  IQ,  overall  differences  among  the  groups  were 
fSSll  and^random,  indicating  tha*-  test  performance  did  not 
improve.    Magnitude  of  change  is  also  discussed  in  the 
study.  * 

index  codes     1  24  83  ,  ' 
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Michigan  StAte  Unlversilty.  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

An 'Experimental  Therapeutic  Program  for  Head  Start  Children..  Year 

End  Report .  '  <i 

93p. 

1970.  ED057882  -  ^ 

This  is  a  report  of  the  ^tTt©*<r>eutic  unit  developed  under 
the  auspices  .of  Head  StUrt  for  the  education  of  atypical 
low  income  children  who  cannot  be  contained  in  regular 
Head  Start  classrooms.    The  primary  ob jective^ f or  this 
first  ye^ar  descriptive  ^phase  was  to  determine  if  the 
teachingV staff  could  work  productively  with  six  pupils  who 
presented  a  wide  ranges  of  clinical,  family  and  learning - 
problems.    The  staff  included  a  head  teaciier,  an  aide,  a 
volunteer  (none  of  whom  had  special  education  training) , 
and  a  clinical  psychologist.     The  program cvas  organized 

•  aro'und  3  structural  groupings:   (1)  total  group  activities, 
to'  creatfi  group  cohesion  and  improve  social  sklllsr  (2) 
sub-group  actlvitiesV  designed  around  level  of  motor 
abilities  and  communication  skills;  and  (3)  individual 
therapy,  for  perceptual-motor ^development^,  communicatipn 
skills, . sdcial  and  emotional  problems.    Parent  involvement 
■and  hom6  visits  were  integral  parts  of  the  program.     Zt  » 
was  concluded  thac  the  staff  worked  effectively  with  the 
children  sdnce  all  children  improved  to  some  degree  in  the 
basic  skill.     Nearly  all  the  parents  were  able  to  change 
their  attitude^  &nd  behavior  towards  their  atypical 
child.     The  document  includes  details  of  staff  roles,  case 

•  studies^  classroom  settings,  meals,  follow-up  activities^ 
and  future  placement  information. 

Principal  Author:     Donald  Melcer. 

Index  cedes     3  13  15  16  '21  83 


Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Classiflr-   ion  and  Attention  Training  Curricula  for  Head  Start 

Children. 

6p.  r  ,        •    _j  

197 Ot  "   ED042 508  '  ^ — •  "  ' — 

-   *The  &6eds  and  capabilities  of  4-:yearrold  Head  Start 

children  were  considered  l^n  development  of  classification  , 
and  attention  training  curricula,  including:   (1)'  sensory 
exploratlon^through  object  manipulation,:  (2)  variety  of 
hlghrlnterest  materials,   (3)  change  of  pace  during  the 
lesson,    (4)   presentation  of  learnina'  activities  as  games, 
(5)  relating  of  new  terms  to  the  child's  experience -and 
vocabuia^ry,  and  (6)  instructing  the  child  in  concept  . 
meanings  before  asking  him  to  folldw  direction^  using  \ 
those  concepts*     Twenty  lessons  were  developed  in  \ 
classification  training,  which  emphasized  labeling, 
'description,  likenesses  and  differences,  and  categorical 
grouping  of  such  objects  as  plastic  fruits,  toy  airplanes, 
and  wearing  apparel.     A  guided  dis^covery  method  encourages 
the  child  to  detect  and  recognize  relationships  for 
himself*    Attention  training  lessons  used  materials  such 
as  stimulus^. shapes ,  parquetry  blocks,  and 
three-dimensional  animals*  ^  The  child  learns  to  observe 
the  characteristics  of  objects  and  then  select  like 
objects*     For  attention  training,  a  minimum  of 
verbalization  and  labeling  is  used  as  the  child  is 
encouraged  to  focus  on  visual  stimuli.     Head  start 
teachers  have  reacted  positively  to  these  curricula. 
Principal  Author:     Eileen  M.  Earhart. 

Index  codes     3  13  23  ^1  83 
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'  ,       Michigan  State  University.  East  La^ising,  5*^5iff ?•  ^ . 
'•      Results  and  implicalttons  of  a  Head  Start  Cl^issif ication  and 
Attention  Training^rogram.  . 

i9p.  y 

1970.  ED045r82'  .  ^ 

This  report  pre-sents  the  results,  statistipal  analysis  a^nd  • 
implications  of  classification  and  attention  training 
curricula  field.tested  with  Head. Start  children  BVt^  . 

 _-jteaeh«rs^r  -,Tiach*r,  location  of  fcrograin>  and  treatnenj 

 were  the  variables  considered  but  only  treatment  effects  , 

were  significant.    Results,  summarized  in  three  ifveis, 
•    indicate  (1)  on  some  inteiiectual^dimehsiens,  Head  start 
pupils  made  gains  regardless  of  the  type  program  in  which 
Uey-^r  t  icipat  ed^Jt2)  ^?J^ec4fX^^^^ 

experlfeent^r  rretps  produced  task  specific  gains,  an*  (3) 
-  pupils  learn  operations .but  they  dx>  not  generalize  these 
acquired  abilities  to  other  otheoretically  reflated  areas^of 
cognitive  activity.    Implications  are  that  a  comprehensive 
*  Head  Start  program  must  begin  with  an  assessment  ot 

SpSSific  leafnlng  needs  followed  by  the  use  of  curricula 
desijgnfed  to  meet  these  needs.    An  appr<5ach  which  begins 
Wit?  perceptual  motor  manipulation,  proceeds  to  attention 
training,  and  concludes  with  cla:*Sif ication  training • might 
be  more  success"ful  than, any  of  its  predecessors. 
Principal  Author:    libhald  Kelcher. 

Index  codes    1  13  21  83  .  '  O 
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Michigan^JJjl^versityi^  Architectural  Research  Lab.  Ann  Arbor, 

An°Annotated  Bibliography  on  Early  Childhood. 

1970  ED049822 

*This  annotated  bibliography  of  more  thaii  150  boojs  anj 
articles  covers  a  wide-range  of  topical  areas-  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  .the  young  child  to  his 
Environment.    Among  the  18  topics  included  «"»  „fhild 
 d»v<3^wftentt  health,  education,  staff,  and  community  * 


prograrniT  inf aiits  and'  toddlers',  ha2?ic«PPeS.Sii^Jh?i Jiran 
p^oiedt  Head  Start?  day  carej  and  disadvantaged  children. 
ISurSSi  fS?  pefirfedicals,  bibliographies,  and  films  a^fapo 
listed.    The  bibliography  is  intended  to  be  a  information 
sourJe'  itself  as  well  as  a  directory  to  information 
sources.    Annotations  are  extensive.    The  selecttion  of  > 
publications  ?o  be  included  was  guided  by  the  professional 
Interests  of  the  project  staff  rather  than  by  any  explicit 
theory  of  early  child  care  and  development. 


index  codes     3*  5  12    8  18  13^81 
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MicJselsen,^Olaf .^^^^^^  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 

971    Hicc^Paul  R.  Yi^^itn  Of  Boston's^Pro^ect  Head  Start  Children. 

The  Journal  of  School  Health,  1966,  36  (6) : 241-244. 
HS100262 

Shis  article  describes  the  health  component  in  .Boston's 
ead  Start  program  including  a  profile  of  the  children, 
involved  £n  the  project. 
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972      *  "It-  .    '  ' 

Midco  Educatlpnal  Associates,  X,nc.  Denyer,  Colorado. 
.  Pf rspecti'V.es  on  Parent  Participation  in  project  Head  Start:  An  ' 
Analysis'  and  (Sritique.  .  , 

226p.  '    >  i 

197««             EDO  8  OS!  17                                                                            *      '  ■ 
vThis  report  is  one  of  four  describing  a  project  which 
>  investigated  the  impact  ^of  Head  Start  parent  p.art4.sip.atJ.oii.'- 
•    r          t^h*->r^raffl*^fi  qtraii^— on"lTrBtt"eTrt                        in  the 
cenmttnityl  on  the  Head  Start  children,  and  &n  the  Head  " 
Start  parents  themselves.    Two  types  of  parent  v-^ 
partici^^ion  were  investigated:     (1)" .parents  iny 
'  decision-making  roles r  and  (2^,  parentr  in  learner  roles. 
, Another  type  of  involvement  in  which  parents  were  paid 
employees  \jiVi%S^J^JLtX,MSS>SX3^  .  i>  3  flQ  -jfrtdtd^e^ —  


973 


_  _^  "Tff'nfr^^raia  Iiitd  two  pax ts .    Part  Z  is  a  discussion 

'^l    of  the  theoretical  orientations  behind«the  formation  of 
Head* Start  and  the  other  anti-poverty  .programs ,  and  an 
examiftatdon  of  the  "history  and  development , of  the 
Community  Action  Program  aad  Head  start  itself.    Part  z 
concludes  with  a  description  and  analysis  qf  parent 

?artlcipation>»in  the  program.    Part  ZI  is  a  review  of  the 
iterature  of  the  past  decade  related  to  Head  Start  and 
• — Head  Start  type -p^gram^frT    The  report  alee  gives  a  summary  ^ 
'and  analysis  of  the  parent  participation  project  resear.ch 
implications. 

Zndex  codes    1  13  15  ,  6  84  *• 

-•  ,-\  -       ■    -   •  •■  -- 

iridco  Educational  Associates,/ Znc.  Denver,  Colorado. 
Zhvestigatlx)!)  of  the  'Effects  of  Parent  Participation  in  Head 
Start.  Non-Technical  Report.  ^ 
72p.  ^ 
1972.  ED080216 

'one  of  a  series  of  four,  this  jreport  presents  the  abstract 
and  summary  of  the  technical  r^eport  of  a  project  which 
investigated  the  impact  of  Head.  Start  parent  participation 
on  the  program' s  'quality ,  on  institutional  changes  in  the 

•icommunity,  on  the  Head  start  childreRi.  and.on  tAfe  Head   

-'Star^  parents  thiM^selves.    Two  types  of .  parent 
participation  were  investigated:     (1)  parents  in 
decision-maKlng  coles,  and  (2)  parents  in  learner  rdres. 
Another  type  of  involvement,  parents  as  paid  employees  izv 
•Head  Start,  was  also  studied.-    This  report  capsulizes  the 
methods  of  the  study,  the  target  population,  the  results, 
the  implications,  and  the  recommendations  for  future 
iTGso&irche 

Principal  Editor:    Kathleen  C.  Bromley, 
zndex  codes    1  1<3.  15    6  84     v  ^' 
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Hideo  Educational  Associates;  Inc.    Denver,  Colorado.  '  

investlgatfon  Of  Jthe  Effects  of  Parent  Participation  in  Head     ••  . 
Start:.  Final  Technical  Report. 
251P.  • 

1972  ■  s  ED080215  _  ^  " 

This  report  is  one  of  four  describirig  a  project  which, 
investigated  the  impact  of  H€s.ad  Start  parent^participation 
•   on  the  prograin's 'quality,  on  instit^ution*!  changes  in  the 
community,  on. the  Head  Start  children,  and  on  the  Head 
Start  parents  themselves.    Two  types  of  parent 
participation  were  investigated:     (1)  parents  in  . 
Secision-maKing. roles,  and  (2)  parent*  in-learner  roles. 
Ano'ther  type  of  involvement  in  which  parentg  were  paid 


-  lemplayooo  -r-in^llead  Ctart  i  ppograws;  was  also  -  g  wudied .    TliiU" : 
.  report  gives  a  summary  of  the  project's  methods  and 
results;  and  includes  the  statistical  data  gathered -from ., 
the  20  Head  Start  centers  studied.     In  federal,  results 
are  supportive  of  high  parent  participation  in  both  coles 
in  relationship  to  all  dependent,  variable  ^reas.  Results 
•also  indicate  that  extensive  parent  involvem^nt^in  Head 
'Start  centers  appears  to  be  related  to  the  degree  of 
involvement  parents  had  in  recognizing,  ptlanning  ana 
implementing  improvements  in  the  centers. 


Index  codes     1  13  15    6  84 
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Hideo  fiducat'ional- Associates;  Inc.  Denver,  Colorado.  - 
Investigation  of.  the  Effects  of  Parent  Partiripation  in  Head 
Start.  Appendices  to  the  Final  Technical  Report. 

^^"^  *This  pSbliSation  is  a  compilation  of  .eight^appendices  to 

  '.  .t*e  -f-i-nal- technical... r«par-fc  - on  a-  Pfoiect  whxeh  studied  the 

effects  of  parent  partlcipation^In  Head  Start.  These 
appendices  include  the  request  for  Proposal,  tihe  telephone 
sSrvey  interview  forms,  the  self-concept  test ^forms,  the 
program  quality  checklists,  questionnaires,  and  other  » 
instruments  used  in  the  project. 

Index  codes     2  15  13     6  84 
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976    Milgran,  Norman  A.;  Ozer,  Nark  N. 

The  Effects  of  Neurological  and  Environmental  Factors  on  the 
Language  Development  of-  Head  Start  Children — An  Evaluation, of  the 
Head  Start  Prpgram.  >  _ 

60p.  •* 
1968.  ED017317  ...... 

This  Head  Start  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
influence  of  neurological  factors  and  home  environment  on 
the  language  and  cognitive  development  of  the 
disadvantaged  child.    Two  District  of  Columbia  centers 
were  used.     The  subjects ^were  about  70  Negro  preschool, 
children  from  low-income  families.    These  children  were 
given  several  batteries  ofXtests  during  the  8-week  Summer 
Head^^art  session.    Neurological  tes^s  of  both  verbal  and 
motor. types  were  administered  initially  to  obtain  an', 
indication  of  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the 
development  of  the  child's  nei\vous  system.     These  results, 
indicating  which  children  needed  the  most  help,  were  later 
'    compared  with  tlie  results  of  the  school  readiness 
evaluation  tests.    'The  SRE  measures  the  level  of 
linguls'tlc  and  cognitive  .ability  of  the  child  and  is 
especially  constructed  to  refl^ect  a  deficit  or  abundance 
of  those  attributes  a  chid  will  need  in  the  formal  school 
situation.     The  results  of  the  SRE  test  showed  a  general 
•      .performance  gain  b€-tw««n- the  2  testing  periods,  gains 
consldere.d  to  be  a  function,  in  part,  of  the  child's 
mental  age.     In  order  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
child's  performance  and  his  home  environment,  a  social 
worker  visited  each  pupil's  home  and 'talked-  with  the 
mother.     The  worker  filled  out  a  questionnaires  during 
this  visit  and  later  gave  his  impression  of  the  quality  of 
the  ve^rbal  environment  in  the  hom«. 
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977  Miller,  Arthur  W. 

A  Study  of  Head  Start's  Influence  on  Schema  Used  in  Art  by 
Disadvantaged  Children.  .  v 

DlsBertatlon  Abstracts  International,  1971,  3l(ll-A) : 5673 . 

(''  HS  2  00  2  63 

*       The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine,  the  influence  of 
Head  Start  programs  on  schema  used  by  disadvantaged 
children  in  their  art  work.     A  comparison  was  made  of 
schema  development  on  two-dimensional  and 

three-dimensional  art^ projects .  One  hundred  fifty  first  . 
grade  children  made  up  the  sample. 

index  codes     1  21  83 
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978  Hiller,  Harry,  L.,  ed.  ^ 

Education  for  the  Disadvantaged:  Current  Issues  and  Research. 
New  York:  Free  Press 7 " 1967 .  290p. 
HS100731 

The  volumes  in  .this  series  survey  recent  research 
findings,  commentary  on  persistent  issues,  evaluations  of 
ongoing  experiments,  and  ideas  for  the  future,  and  reprint 
the  most  significant  of  them  in  the  form  of  excerpts» 
sumiNarles,  o^^entlre  articles.     The  chapters  in  this  book 
on  education  for  the  diadvantaged  cover  social  and 
psychological  influences  on  schooling;  the  testing 
dilemma;  programs,  projects,  and  curriculum  issues; 
teaching  and  the  teacher;  and  the  status  of  north-ern 
school  desegregation.     Discussions  of  Project  Head  Start 
deal  with  Child  Development  Centers,  a  study  of  a  state 
-■^  program  conducted  at  the  University  of  Texas,  the 

Ypsllantl  Perry  Preschool  Project,  preparing  the  child  for 
school,  and  the  training  of  aides. 
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M9    K^"?5^|*5J|  university.  National' Lab.  on  Early  Childhood  Education. 

t  '    R^SieS'of^Sfelected  Intervention  Research. with  Young  Children. 

24p. 

"   ^^^^'ReviewiSg^JJ^aong  term  and  short  terjn  intervention  resjaroh 
SSdlJtiJen  by  sSeeli  and  Dye  (1939),  Dawe  (1942),-  Brassziel 
and  Terrell  (1962),  Carter    1966),  Sigel,  Roeper,  and 
Hooper  (1966),  Weikart  (1967),  Klaus  and  2£ay  ii^fjhfi^ 
'  Karnes  and  Others   (1966)  ,  Bereiter  and  Engelmann   (1966)  , 

'  BlStt  aSd  oSJfuJEel  (1965),  Nimnicht  (If ff > '  ajj  Smilansky 

(1964  and  1966)  suggests  that  future  research  should  be, 
ipproached  cautibusly  but  with  optiniiBm.     Short  term 
intervention  research  has  made  gains  when  directed  to 
specific  behaviors,  but  its  effects  on  complex  behaviors 
have  not  besn  established.     Massive  environmental  change 
'     produces  great  improvement  in  abilities  associated  with 
adult  social  competence  and  affects  intellectual 
'function-ing,  educational  attainment,  economic  productivity, 
and  family  stability.    Intervention  .effort  which  lies 
between  these  extremes  is  too  new  to  fre  adequately 
aisessed.WhilS  physical  environment  has  -received  much 
IttlStion.  priority  should  be  given  to  the  beljavior  of  the 
iJtl?pi?Sonll  eJtiJoSSental  aglnt  interacting  with  the 
...child  and  mediating  between  the  child  and  Physical 
SSJiFoSSint.     Beha?ioral  requireme,nts  of  an  effective 
pnvironmental  aoent  are  outlined*  Longituainaj. 
i!l?l?52StioS  research  is  needed  and  should  be  encouraged.  • 

Index  codes  82     2  12  20  ^ 

980  «illeji_J?;|?  Research  Institute  for  Human  Services.  Portland,  Oregon. 

ExpinSiig  nlSd  StaJt  Se?Si5es  to  P^  Children  -  An  Evaluation 

of  Foar  Demonstration  Projects. 

91P. 

in  i975?^Reaion  X  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development. 
fSndId  foSJ'dSSoSstJation  projects  dealing  with^Prevention 
and  treatment  of  child  abufee  and  neglect:     the  Vulnerable 
Child  Project,  the  Family  Advocate  and  Training  Project, 
the  Family-Based  Head  Start  Project,  and  the  Parenting 
\       pfSject.     The  evaluation  consists  of  a  descriptive  case 
N     stud?  of  each  project  -  its  organization,  staff,  linjs  to 
1    community  resources,  its  service  delivery  system,  and 
V  hSnSSits  to  families.  Head  Start,  and  the  community.  The 
^JSdinal  SSggSst  the  projects  were  successful  in  relieving 
IbSte  aSd  Segllct  iS  their  respective  communities,  and  . 
that^«ead  Start  can  extend  services  to  abusing  and 
SSIleSUSg  faSiliSS,  thSs  becoming  part  of  the  community 
networK  of  social  services. 

index  codes     1  15  12     7     6  82. 

981  Miller,  L.  Keith;  Schneider,  Richard.  „^»^  c*.^^*- 
"^■^•^^J^g^'use  of  a  Token  System  in  Project  Head  Start. 

Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis,  1970,  3  (3) : 213-2^0 . 

HS 2  0  0  264 

This  study  sought  to  develop  a  practical  and  effective 
Method  for  teaching  the  beginning  elements  of  handwriting 
in  a  Head  Start  program. 

Index  codes    1  13  8J 
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962    XllleXf  Leslie  Jean. 

OornelJ  university.    . 

The  Effects  of  Community  Characteristics  .on  A  Federal  Pro<gramt  The 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1978,  38  (12) : Section  A, 
7577, 

HS200e44 

The  question  of  this  research  is  the  extent  to  which 
commuitlty  and  organizational  characteristics  affect  the 
>erformance  of  a  federally  sponsored  program  at  the  local 
.^evel.     Fifteen  measures  of  program,  performance  were 
developed  which  'focused  on  the  ability  of  programs  to 
obtain  needed,  resources •    All  Head  Start  programs  appear  to 
oper:ate  under  uncertain  conditions,  being  subject  to 
diverse  federal  regulations  which  change  frequently.  The 
findings  of  this  study,  indicate ,  however,  that  Head  Start 

frograms  with  centralized  authority  structures  are  more 
ikely  to  have  high  performance  levels  on  a  number  of 
dimension^*  -Htrar<3-^tart  programs  which  ;:^re  centralized  - 
appear^^^t^  benefit  from  their  close  ties  with  the  local 
agenpy  which  administers  them  due  to  greater  access  to 
resources  in  their  communities*     This  negative  association 
b^t^veen  the  decentralization  of  authority  structure  and 
most  aspects  of  performance  is  affected  by  the  degree  of 
instability  of  the  local  environment,  however.     There  is  a 
positive  association  between  a  community's  institutional 
complexity  and  its  participation  in  a  federal  program  such' 
as  urban  renewal.     Thus  this  study  predicted  that  community 
institutional  complexity  would  be  positively  r'elat   i  to 
Head  Start  program  performance.     This  hypothesis  .  .s  not 
supported;  community  institutional  complexity  had  no 
relation  to  Head  Start  program  performance.  The 
institutional  support  available  in  even  the  least  complex^ 
communities  is  apparently  sufficient  for  a  program  such  as 
Head  Start  which  has  a  relatively  simple  technology  and 
receives  support  from  the  federal  government. 
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Louisville  University.  Department  of  Psychology.  Louisville, 
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^  Experimental  Variation  of  Head  Start  Curricula:  A  Comparison  of 

H  Current  Approaches.  Annual  Reportt  June  12,  1968-June  11,  1969. 

118p. 

1969.  ED041618 

Ih  this  study,  investigators  made  an  experimental 
comparison  of  four  curricula  for  Head  Start  classes:  (1) 
the  official   (or  "traditional")   Head  Start  program, 
emphasizing  enrichment  of  experience,  individual 
differences,  a  climate,  of  freedom,  and  learning  by  doing, 
(2)   the  .DARCEE  progranKr  emphasizing  reinforcement  of 
attitudes  combined  witTi  trainina  in  basic  skills  and 
intensive  work  with  mothers,   (3J  the  academic  drills 
approach  of  Bereiter  a^d  Engelmann,  emphasizing  the 
ability  to ^handTe  linguistic  and  numerical  symbols,  and 
(4)  the  Montessori  program,  characterized  by  a  high  degree 
of  structure  in  respect  to  the  analysis  and  sequencing  of 

'  tasks,  combined  with  great  flexibility  in  that  each  child 
is  expected  to  put^sue  his  ovn  interests.     During  the 
1968-^^9  school  year  14  classes  were  conducted-*two 
Montessori  classes,  and  four  classes  in  each  of  the  other 
program  styles.     The  4-year-olds  in  these  classes  were 
pre-  and  posttested  with  nine  instruments,  selected  to 
assess  gains  in  cognitive,  motivational,  social,  and 
perceptual  development.     A  non-preschool  control  group  was 
also  tested.     Classes  were  monitored  periodically 

.  throughout  the  year  to  assess  treatment  dimensions.  All 

ghases  of  the  first  year  of  this  study  are  now  complete, 
ata  analysis  is  in  process.     Tables  and  appendices  are 
included.  , 
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""'•UuiSStffe'uiiSerSity.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  ^    ^  comparison  of 

  Bkperimehtal  Variation -of  Head  Start  Curricula:  A  Comparison  of 

Current' Approaches.-    November  1,  1969-January  31,  1970. 
42p.  '  -  . 

This  plpSJ^riJorts  results  of  the  first  year  a.2-year 
iSiiaraCive  study  of  four  curricula  used  for  disadvantaged 
preschool  children:     Bereiter-Engelnann,  DARCEE, 
Montessori,  and  Traditional  (the  official  Head  Start 
5?Sgram).    Details  of  the  study  design  and  procedures  are 
contained  in  the  abbreviated  Annual  Progr«sf  2?S2nSi£2« 
1968-1969  (P^  003  034).     Treatment   (program)  dimensions 
wer'i  assessed, by  in-class  monitoring  of  teachers  anj^^.^^. 
chiidren  using  a  time-sampling  Procedure,  and  by  videotape 
monitoring  of  teachers  in  their  classrooms.  Significant 
differences  were  found  among  the  four  curricula  on  a  number 
of  dimensions  of  behavior  for  both  teachers  and  children, 
most  of  these  differences  being  in  Predicted  directions. 
Treatment  effects  were  assessed  by  us^  of  a  variety  of 
cognitive,  social,  motivational ,  perceptual ,  and 
achievement  measures.    Programs  h«d^8ignificantly  different 
effects  on  the  children  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
variables  measured,  such  as  curiosity,  initiative, 
arithmetic,  and  verbal  Participation.  Preliminary 
regression  analyses  on  the  relationship^between  teaching 
tichniiiSS  iSnitored  in  class  and  dependent  YaS^SSJ?? 
produced  multiple  R's  between  .229  and  .419  and  partial  R  s 
between--. 293  and  .307.     No  interpretation  has  been  made, 
ilJding  the  inclSsion  of  variables  from  the  videotape 
.  monitoring. 
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905    Hillor,^Louise^B.,^Dyer,^J^^^^  Peychology.  Louisville, 

ISSeJiSeAtal  Variation  of  Head  Start  Curricula:  A  Comgarison  of 
Current  Ap-proaches.  An:.aal  Progress  Report,  June  1,  1969  -  nay  ji 
1970 

^^"'^'two  major^questions  were  raised  in  regard  to  four  tyoes  of 
preschool  programs.     (1)  Do  programs  differ  in  actual 
§p"Stion  as  well  as  descriptively?   (2)  Do  programs  have 
Significantly  different  effects  on  children?  Analysis  of 
data  obtaineS  on.  samples  of  four  classrooms  J"  aa^h  of 
three  programs  (Berelter-Engelmann ,  DARCEE,  Traditional) 
and  two  classrooms  tn  the  fourth  program  (Montessori), 
Showed  clear  differences.     Despite^ wl thin-program  teacher 
differences  on  variables  assessed  by  monitoring  procedures 
(observation,  television) ,  results  provide  no  evidence 
thS?  thS  teSchers-    (N»14i  characteristics  were  a  source  of 
difference. among  programs.     Results  also  indicate  that  a 
brief  four  to  eight  week  teacher  training  program 
iupSlemented  by  Visits  from  consultants  is  adequate  for 
iSSntifiSble  program  implementation.     The Jour  programs 
did  have  sianlf icanlly  different  effects  on  children's 
coqnitiSe,  social?  and/or  motivational  development.  The 
iSmediate  effects  of  Bereiter-Engelmann  and  dXrcbe  were 
statistically  significant  in  academic  and  motivational 
dSSelopmeSt.     The  effects  of  Bereiter-Engelmann  were 
larqely  confined  to- cognitive  and  academic  areas .  The 
effects  of  DARCEE  were  more  diffuse  and  morit  evident  in 
the  S?la8  Of  motivation  and  attitudes.     Sex  differences 
oeeurreS      In  general,  results  indicate  that  the  immediate 
iS?S55  was  iSperior  for  the  two  most  didactic  programs. 
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986  Millerr  Louise  B.;  Dyer*  Jean  L. 

Louisville  University.  Department  of  Psychology.  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Two  Kinds  of  Kindergarten  After  Four  Types  of  Head  Start. 
52p. 

1971.  ED050824 

Results  are^  reported  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  a 
3"-year  comparison  of  four  preklndergarten  programs: 
Berelter*-'Engelmann f  DARCEEr  Montessorl  and  Traditional.  A 
number  of  classes  m  each  program  style  were  used  with  246 
f our*year-*olds  m  Head  Start.    Children  were  tested  early 
m  the  yeatr  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
kindergarten  on  a  battery  of  tests  and  rating  scales, 
including  Stanf ord-Blnet ,  Preschool  Inventory,  Curiosity 
Box,  Replacement  Puzzle,  Dog  &  Bone;  Behavior  Inventory 
and..Embedded  Figures.     The  kindergarten  experience  was 
systematically  varied.    One  replication  of  the  original 
experiment  entered  a  Follow  Through  kindergarten,  the 
remainder  of  the  experimental .  children  entered  ^  Regular 
Kindergarten,  a  non-academlp  program.    A  video-tape 
monitoring  Procedure  developea  previously  was  used  to 
analyze  differences  among  kindergarten  programs..  Data 
were  examined  from  several  aspects.     (1)  Did  Follow 
Through  and  regular  kindergarten  classes  differ  in 
expected  dimensions^  (2)  Old  Follow  Through  produce 
greater  gains  than  regular  kindergarten?  (3)  Were  there 
interactions  between  type  of  Head  Start  and  type  of 
kindergarten?   (4)  To  what  extent  were  liead  start  gains 
maintained  irrespective  of  type  of  kindergarten?   (5)  Were 
there  sex  effect^  or  sex  interactions?  Results  are 
discussed  ^n  terms  of  need  for  finer  analysis  of  program 
dimensions  as  related  to  specific  effects. 
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987  Millar,  Louise  B.;  et  al. 

Louisville  University.  Department  of  Psychology.  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Experimental  variation  of  Head  start  Curricula:  A  Comparison  of 
Current  Approaches.  Progress  Report  No.  9,  March  1,  ld71  -  Hay  31, 
1971. 
26p. 

1971.  ED0ff3814 

This  study  seeks  to  determine  what  differences*  in 
readiness  existed  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  ch.ildren  who  had 
been  exposed  to  various  combinations  of  Head  SSbart, 
Follow-*Through  and  regular  kindergarten.    All  first  grade 
children  in  Louisville  were  tested  with  the  Metropolitan, 
Readiness  Test  during  the  first  month  of  first  grade. 
Data  was  analyzed  with  analysis  of  covariance,  analysis  of 
variance  and  correlation.    Although  additional  data 
analysis  is  m  process,  f ivefjtentative  conclusions  are 
offered:   (1)  the  token-econonty  Follow-Through  kindergarten 
was  better  for  these  children  than  the  regular 
kindergarten;   (2)  the  best  combination  of  Head  Start  and 
kindergarten  waTs  traditional  Head  Start  followed  by 
Follow-Through  kindergart-eni   (3)   the  worst  combination  was 
Bereiter-Engelmann  Head  Start  followed  by  regular 
kindergarten;   (4)  for  children  entering  the  Follow-Through 
program  in  kindergarten  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
was  an  advantage >in  having  had  Head  Start  at  all;  and  (5) 
for  males  entering  the  regular  kindergarten  program,  any 
type  of  Head  Start  appeared  to  be  better  than  none. 
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988    «i"«[^„5:S5ifJe«6^i5J?Ji.tj!*Jep;rtinent  of.  Psychology..' Louisville 
lour^lreschool.  Programs:  Their  Dimensions  and  Effects. 


34Pt 
1972. 


ED069411 


first-grade  years  most  had  either  Follow  Through  or 
Reauiar  Droorans.    Monitoring  of  classrooms  was  done 
through  first-grade  year.    Results  show  Head  Start  program 
differences  on  BinetlQ  obtained  in  prekindergarten^year 
had  dii 
declli 

equal  .to  city 
schools . 


iiSpS;a?Sd"by  enr Of  f i? St  gfSdi;  f SiTtowiiig  stdady 
lii  Is?  all  groups.    Experimental  Head  sjtarts  were 
.  ,to  city  median  and  superior  to. similar  (Title  I) 
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Louifie  B.r  Dyer,  jean  ^  . 

rVchool  Programs:  Their^Dimensions  an?  Effects. 
Monbgrajhs  of  the_Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development, 


1975,   40  (5-6i :1-170. 

EJ138519  ^  , 

This  report  presents  results*  from  an  experimental  ' 
comparison  of  four  .kinds  of  Head  Start-  programs 
(Montessori,  'Traditional,  Bereiter-EnMlmann,  and  Jarcee) 
and  a  3-year  follow-up  through  second  Wade.    The  four 
programs  are  described,  and  the  immediate  and  stable 
effects  of  each  program  on  children's  cognitive, 
motivational  and  perceptual  develop^nent  are  examined. 
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Situational  Determinants 

32p. 

75  ED115401 

'The  effect,  of  classroom  environment  on  H'^ad  Start, 
preschool,  and  primary  grade  -children  is  examined  in 


19 


of  Behavior  in  Preschool  Classrooms. 


this 


study  which,  organizes"  the  results  of  a -.lumber  of  selected 
ies. 


studies.    The  Tesearch  stra-tbgies  employed  in  these 
studies  included  observations  in  specified  Programs 
(in-class -or  by  Video-tape) ,  tightly-controlled  classroom 
experimentation  combined  with  observations,  ana 
observations  under  uncontrolled  and  naturally  varying 
classroom  conditions.    Research  concentrated  on  the 
examination  of  fo^ir  areas:     (1)  the  rSiationirhiP  between  . 
prescribed  treatments  and  classroom  *>ehavior;    (2)  the 
relationship  between  teacher  behavior  and  children's 
5lii8?SSS  behavipr;   (3)  the  relationship  between  teacher 
behavior  and  relatively  permanent  characteristics  of 
children?  and  (4)  the  Relationship  between  children's 
classroom  behavi,or  and  relatively  permanent  * 
characteristics  'of  children.    Results  qf  the  studies  of 
disadvantiged^children  ihdicate  that  didactic  small-group 
instruction,  regardless  of  which  mode  was  used,  was  - 
associated  with  restriction  of  the  range  of  child 
behaviors.    Methodological  considerations  for  future 
research  are  explored. 
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Kiltfauk«e  Public  Schools.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Program  for  Developing  Speech. and  Language  Skills  in  the 

Educationally  Deprived  Child  Through  the  Utilization  o:  ths 

Specialized  Training  of  Speech  Therapists,  September  6,  1966— June 

16V  1967.  Program  Evaluation. 

66p. 

1967.  ED029058  "  ■  \. 

The  Speech  and  Language  Development  Project,  fundecL  under 
EA  Title  I,  was  designed  to  improve  the  verbal  (Skills,  of 
economically  dlBadvan4;a9«d-^ildren  in  the  priirary  grades 
in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools,  and  was  later  expandedKto 
include  older  (7-13)  educable  mentally  handicapped  youth. 
The  325  participants  Worked  regularly  with  six  speech 
therapists  in  groupt  of  six  to  eighto to  improve  their 
receptive  and  expressive  language..   A  four-group  . 
experimental-control  research  design  was  use<l  to  evaluate 
that  part  of  the  project  involving  the  primary-grade 
children;  a  two-group  experimential  design  using  the  « 

f rejects  group  and  a  nonproject  group  was  used  to  evaluate 
he  project's  success  with  the  educable  mentally  handicapped 
students.  A  followup  study  was  done  of  a  random  sample  of 
Head  Start  students  who  had  had  previous  language  training.  . 
Evaluative  data  was  collected  from  teachers,  administrators, 
and  therapists.  *  . 
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Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education:  Title  I  ESEA  Migrant 
ducation.  Annual  State  EvaluationHteport  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
77p. 

1977.  ED188 83  0 

*In  the  spring  and  summer  of- 1977,  4,944  migrant  children 
participated  in  the.  17  Day  Care,  Head  Start,  and  Title  I 

f rejects  of  the  Minnesota  Migrant  Program.    Total  cost  of 
he  program  was  $1,620,000,  with  day  care  receiving 
$650,000,  Head  Start  $150,000,  and  Title  I  $820,000.  More 
than  450  people  were ^employed  in  the  local  school  t 
districts.    Evaluation  was  conducted  in  a  number  of 
areasT    Teachers  reported  that  in  reading  skills  95%  of 
the  children  gained  between  one  to  three  months  and  that 
in  mathematics  89%  of  the  children  showed  a  gain  from  one 
to  fhree  months.     In  the  area  of  pupil  self  concept  and 
attitude>  the  children  indicated  they  had  enjoyed  their 
school  experience  and  were  comfortable  with  themselves  and 
who  they  were.    Program  awareness  and  acceptance 
questionnaires  administered  to  parents,  project  staff, 
school  administrators,  and  bbard-s  and  community  persons 
showed  understanding  and  support  of  the  program.  All 
pro:^ect  coordin'ators  reporte.d  strong  parental  support  and 
active  participation  in  the  migrant  education  program; 
about  180  parents  participated  in  Parent  Advisory  Councils 
and  90  migrant  parents  were  employed  as  teachers, 
instructional  aides,  outreach  workers  and  cooks.  Other 
areas  discussed  in  this  report  include  staff  development, 

rrogram  dissemination,  access  to  local  facilities, 
nteragetkdy  coordination  and  recommendations  for 
improvemvBt.    Forms  used  in  the  areas  of  outreach, 
enrollment,  and  program  assessment  are  appended. 
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993    Mitchell,  Ruth'Smlth.o  %  .  «    .  . 

A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Specific  Language  Training  on 
Psychollngulstlc  Scores  of  Head  Start  Pupils.^.    •  . 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1967,  28 (5-A) i 1709. 

HS100265  '  *        '  ' 

The  study  sought*  to  detiermlne  whether  or  not  a  specific 
language  development  program  conducted  for  a  limited  period 
Of  time  has  an  appreciable  effect  in  elevating  the 
psychollngulstlc  performance  of  children  enrolled  in  a 
summer  Head  Start  program. 

Index  codes     l  13  23  83      *  '  .  ' 

9J94    Molloy,  Edward  Thomas.  -  ..  ^  «^    ^  « 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Long-Range  Effects  of  Head  Start  summer 
Programs  on  Academic  Achievement  in  Two  Central  Texas  School 

Dl6trlCt<6.  ^  .  -^/«     «\  <na 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  30(2-A)i498. 
HS100266 

This  study  compares  the  long-range  academic  achievement  of 
two  groups  of  disadvantaged  children-  in  two  central  Texas 
school  districts.    One  of  the  groups  contflsted  of  pupils 
who  participated  in  a  1965' summer  Heaq. Start  program.  The 
*  other  group  was  composed  of  children  who  were  eligible  for 

Head  Start,  but  who  did  not  participate. 
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995  Monaghan,  Anne^Cooll|ge.  ^^^^^  Between  Classrooj  Practice  and 

Educational  Theory:  Models  in  Head  start  Planned  Variations. 
Dissertation  Abstract^  international,  1975a,  35 (a2-A) s7789. 
*  HS2D0267 

This  thesis  studied  the  degree  of  implementation  of  ten 

Sreschool  models  in  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  to 
etermine  the  degree  of  match  between  ciasaroom. practice 
^  and  educational  theory. 
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996  Monroe,  Eleanor;  McDonald,  M.  S.  ,  „    ^         ^  ^ 

A  Follow-Up  Study  of  the  1966  Head  Start  Program,  Rome  City 
Schools-^  Rome,  Georgia. 

Unpublls)>ed  paper.  52p.  ^ 
HS2Q0519 

In  1980,  a  follow-up  study  was  conducted  of  children  who 
had  participated  in  1966  Head  Start  programs  in  Rome, 
Georgia.    Head  S^art  participants  compared  favorably  with 
control  populations  for  the  same  year.    The  evaluation  was 
based  upon  percentages  of  students  completing  hlgh^school, 
repeating  grades,  receiving  academic  awards  at  graduation, 
graduating  in  the  top  20  perpent  of  their  class,  and 
referred  to  courts  for  delinquency.    The  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Test,  the  Calif orniii  Achievement  Test,  the 
California  Mental  Maturity  Test,  iind  the  loWa^Test  of  Basic 
Skills  were  used  to  measure  the  effect  of  Head  start, 
interviejis  with  parents  yielded  data  on  continued  ^^^.^ 
participation  and  parents'  perceptions  of  benefits  to  their 
first  and  other  Head  Start  children.    An  addendum  shows  the 
composition  of  experimental  and  control  groups. 
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997    Montez,-  Philip;  et  al . 

Foundation  for  Hexican-American 
An  Evaluation  of  Operatic?  Head 
1965. 


Studies.  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Start  Bilingual  Children,  Summer, 


168P 
1966. 


ED013667 

In  .California,  the  Hexlcan-Amerlcan  student  is  two  years 
behind  the  Negro  student  and  three  and  a  half  , years  JDehlnd 
the  Anglo-American  in  schoirstlc  achievement.    'Since  he 
represents  two  distinct  and  often  divergent  cultures, 
English-speaking,  fiddle-class  oriented  schtools  make 
assimilation  virtually  impossible.    A  Head  Start  and  a 
follow  through  project  in  the  Spanish-speaking  community 
are  evaluated  in  terms  of  social  attitudes  towartd,  the 
learning  tasks  and  experiences  of  the  Hexican-American 
child.    The  pre-school  program  is  discussed  by  each  of 
these  reporting  groups  (1) ■ teachers ,   (2)  parents,  (3) 
teacher  aides,  and-  (4)  "follow-up"  teachers.. 
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gomery  County  Public  Schpols.  Rockvllle,  Maryland. 
Analysis  of  Data  Generated  in  a  Rese>arch  Designed  to  Secure 
line  Information  on  a  Head  Start  Program.' 


and 


"  ED037232 

This  report  describes  Head  Start  claE^sroom  activity, 
contaijis  data  on  the  children  from  a  testing  program, 
includes  teacher  ratings  of  pupils  on  a  Classroom 
Adjustment  Checklist.     (Individual  data  is  being 
preserved  for  follow-up'  studies.)  Classroom  observations 
were,  made  in  13  of  27  Head  Start  classrooms^  while  testing 
activities  and  teacher  ratings  of  pupil  growth  went  on  in 
all  27.    Classroom  observations  were  made  on  'the  basis  of 
the  Goodman  time-sampled  observation  technique  and  yielded 
information  on  such  items  as  pupil  activities,  adult 
actlvITIe'sr'use'W  i'frsT^^  and 
pupil-adult  ratio.    The  pupil , testing  program  consisted 
the  Peabody  Language  Development  T-est,  the  Vocabulary, 
Sentences,  and  Geometric  Design  subtests  of  the  WPfSI, 
Dailey  Language  Facility  Test,  and  the  Test  of  Basic 
Information.    The  Classroom  Adjustment  Checklist, 
developed  for  this  report,  describes  such  variables  as 
social  interaction,  self-control,  quality  and  fJLuency 
speech,  independence,  and  responsibility 
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999 

Montgomery  county  public  Schools..  Rockvllle,  Haryland. 
Impact  of  the  Head  Start  Program.  Phase  I  of  a  Projected 
Longitudinal  Study. 
98p. 

1970.  ED045193 

This  first  phase  of  a  projected  longitudinal  study 
'  designed  to' assess  the  impact  of  Head  start  in  Montgomery 

County,  Maryland,  concentrates  on  reporting  results  of 
'data  collection  activities  from  1966  to  the  end  of  1969. 
^  Instruments  were  developed  to  measure  whether  Head  Start 

evolved  a  curriculum  relevant  to  its  goals  and  whether  the 
develo^ental  characteristics  of  former  Head.  Starters  are  - 
different  from  these  of  comparable  first  graders  without 
Head  Start  experience.    Metnodolo'^y  involved  observation 
in  classrooms,  trial  of  specially  developed  materials,  and 
admi>nistration  of  tests.     Classroom  adjustment  was 
evaluated  for  pupils  working  with  teachers,  with  other 
adults,  and  without  direct  adulv:  supervision.     Pupils  in 
Head  Start  classes,  former  Hea|l  starters  cu;rrently  m 
kindergarten,  and  non-Head  Starters  used  as  matched 
controls  were  tested  on  tests  of  basic  experience  and  ^ 
rated  for  adjustment.    First  graders  who  were  former  Head 
starters  were  tested  on  standardized  intelligence  and 
readiness  tests!    Even  though  few  significant  differences 
were  found  between  head  Starters  and  non-Head  Starters, 
this  ph?i8e  of  the>  study  was  judged  successful  because 
instruments  were  developed  for  the  .description' of  Head 
Start  classroom  activities  and  for  the  evaluation- of 
Classroom  adjustment.    Sixteen  tables  and  thirteen  figures 
are  provided  along  with  three  appendixes. 
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1000    Moore,  S.  G.  ' 

ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study  of  Factors  Related  to  High  and 

Low  Achieving  Young  Black  Children* 

Young  Children,  1978,  33  (4) » 74-77. ' 

HS200696  ,  ^ 

This  discussion  is  based  on  an  ETS  publication  by  Virginia 
Shipman,  Project  Director  of  the  LongitM,d|.nal-  Study, 
entitled  Notable  Early  Characteristics  ofiHlgh  and  Low 
Achieving  Black  Low-SES  Children  (1976) •    'For  this  Project 
Report,,  a  subsample  of  107  Black  children  was  selected  for 
a  study  of  extremes — 53  children  who  were  ,perf orming  very, 
well,  and  53  who  were  performing  very  poorly  in  math  and 
reading  in  tlie  third  grade   (plus  one  child  with  a  mixed  ' 
record}.    The  researchers  found  tliat  High  and  Low  childr'en 
showed  dif-ferent  degrees  of  readiness  for  school  as  early 
as  four  years  of  age,-  prior  to  attendance  in  any  preschool 
or  Head  Start  program. 
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1001    "^^''•iffigti  of  Head* Start  Programs  with  Different  curricula  and 
*  Teaching  Strategies.    '^^  ^ 

Soung  Children,  1977,  32(6):54-61.  *  . 

HS200694  «•  '  * 

'since  1964,  a  number  of  distinct  Head  Start  models  have 
been  developed  using  different  curricula  and  differejit 
program  formats.    As  these  models  emerged,  researon  studies 
were  undertaken  to* compare  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
that  differed  iji  teaching. strategies  and  curricula.  One 
such  study,  by  Miller  and  Dyer  (1975),  is  the  main  focus  of 
this  research  report.    Killer  and  Dyer  investigated  the 
overall  effects,  as  well  as  the  model  specific  ef^^ctsr  of 
four  pre-school  programs:    Bereiter  and  Engelmann,, DAHRCEE 
Hontessori,  and  a  traditional  .program.    'Thet'e  were^-multiple 
classrooms  of  each  model,  four  classrooms  for  each  of  the . 
three  models,  and  two  of  the  Hontessori  Model.  Repeated 
observations  were  made  of  classroom  prooessesj^^ofiuj^g-a-t:  - 
times  on  the^dults  a.h.d.-a.t  t-imes---ofl-Hrhvn3irrrfF^n.  The 
Bereiter  arm  EngiXmann  K6del  was  the  most  effective  overall 
in  iaproviiig  children's  performance  on  general  cognitive 
and  school  content  measures.    The  Bereiter  and ^Engelmann 
and  the  OARCEE  children  performed  better  than  other  model4»- 
'on  the  Basic  Concept  Inventory,  the  Parallel  Sentence 
Production  measure,  and  the  arithmetic  test.    The  Peabody 
Picture  Vocabulary  Test  indicated  no  ^difference  among 
.     models.    DARCEE  and  Hontessori  groupff^scored  significantly 
higher  than  others  on  the  Dog  and  Bone  Test,  a  measure  of 
innovative  solutions  to  a  problem.     It  was  found,  however, 
that  school  ef f e'cts  faded  within  a  year  or'  two  of  the  model: 
program. 
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,1002    "oo'^^^JJ^gJJJii^'h  and  Curreyit  Perspectives  on  Head  Start  and  Follow 

Vie5poin.tS"-ih"T«achlit^  -aitd   

EJd08706  *" 
An  overview  of  evaluation  research'  on  the' effects  of 
center-based  Head  Start,  home-bAsed  interventi.on  programs  . 
for- infants  and  toddlersr,  and  Follow  Through  is  presented; 
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1009    Morris,  Berniece  E)  Hprris,  George  L. 

>.^^.^>>.4^a.rney'  fibatfr  ■  oo-l'jre-ge .'Mebro-s-k^t-i*-'-- *     —   v  . 

Evaluation  of  Changes  Occurring  in  Children  Who  Participated  in 
Project')  Head  Strt. 
123p.  • 

196'6.   '         ED017316  *  ,  , 

The  environment  of  children  from  low  socio-economic  levels 
militates  strongly  against  their  success  in  school.  To 
help  thwart  or  reversie  the  dcficiences  of  disadvantaged 
"     youth,  the  Preschool  Enrichment  Program  was  created.  This 
document  is  an  evaluation  of  a  196b  Sumner  Head  start 
Program  for  4-  and  S-year-olds  in  Kearney.  Nebras^. 
Tests  were  administered  to  Head  Start  ehildren- at^fie 
■  ^  beginning  oY  that  program  and  again  n«ar  the  etid  of 

kindcfrgarten.    The  results  were  compared  with  tASt  scores 
of  a  matched  group  of  non-HeM  Start  children  tested  at  the 
beginning^  and  end  of  kindergarten'.    The  primary!  purpose  of 

     tftiff~coTreaT.ison  was  t-o  see  if  the  enrichment_-Bs>ogram  plus 

kindergarten  resulted  in  greater  achievement  tttan 
kindergarten,  alone,  would  have  profira^vor;  TheVgfneral 
<^  conclusion  from  the  results  of  the  tests  of  (I)V]     ^  , 
inteiiectua.!',  ability,   (2)  visual-motor  perception,  (3) 
achi,evementl'-*riid  (4)  social  growth  and  adjustraent^^was  that 
the  lormer  e6mijl.nation  produced  greater  gains. 
Statistically  8i.gnificant  differences  in  favor  of  the 
experimental  group  were  actually  obtained  only  with 
*  ).     respect  to  the  test  of  intellectual  ability,  but  favorable 
trends  were  observed  generally.    A  secondary  purpose  of 
thris  study  was  to  investigate  the  effect  on  disadvantaged 
children's  responses 'of  using  >low  fidelity  stimuli  or  high 
fidelity  stimuli  in  various  perceptual-motor  exercises. 
The 'results  were  inconclusive.    The  document  also  includes 
-    a  brief  review  of  the  literature  on  achievement  by  the 
cul'turally  deprived,  and  several  ca'se  studies  of  children, 
who  participated  in  the  Head  Start  program. 

0"  ^■n 
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1004    Morris,  Vivian  D.      '  -    .    ^  «    ^  «^  ^ 

^  Factors  Related  to  Parental  Participation  in^Project  Bead  Start. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  34 (8-A) t4576. 
HS200271 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  ;to  identify  factors,  suitable 
for  adjustment  by  educational  personnel,  which  influence 
paren..  participation  in  Project  Head  Start.    The  parent 

?articipation  at  five  centers  was  analyzed  to  determine 
he  relationship  of  involvement  to  differences  in  program 
content'  an  approach,  incentives  to  parent  participation,  ' 
staff  attitudes,  and  parental  roles  encouraged. 
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**"*^^5he  iffects'of  Father  Absence  •ian  -Wo*^s~-flfn*4i^±^^ 

Start  Children;  „  ,         ,  ... 

Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association,-  Washington,  D;C.,  March 
30-April  3,  1975. .12p. 

ED104570 

The  goals  of  the  study  were:     (1)  to  determine  the 
relationships  among,  selected  sociological,  health,  and 
»    behavioral  variables  and  third-grade  word  analysis  test 
scores,  and  (2)  to  test  a  causal  mode.^  employing  part 
analysis.    Subjects  were  314  Head  Start  students  in  1968. 
Data  on  race,  sex,  perinatal  complications,  number. of 
children  in  the  family,'  father  absence,  and  subjects' 
behavior  w6re  obtained  from  medical  records.    Data  indicate 
that  for  the  'most  disadvantaged  children  (those  selected 
for  Title  I  programs)  the  absence  of  the  father  may  be  a 

?088ible  cause  of  low  word  analysis  test  scores.'  Data 
ables  are  included. 
■  .      -  '  '  •  ♦ 
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X006    Muenchow,  Susani  Sha^s,  Susan. 

Administration  Tor  Children, 

Washington,  D.C.^  ^  ^  ^ 

Head  Start  in  the  1980' sr  Review  and  Recommendations. 
Requested  by  ttt^  President  of  the  United  states. 
*  72p. 

1980.  ED197848 

Head  Start's  IS  years  of  service  are  reviewed  and  future 
recommendations  are  presented  in  this  report  requested  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    Th^e  progratoi's 
f^'    '    successes  include:     (1)  providing  health'  care  services  to 
the  ^oorr  (2«)  ef  f ecting  4ong-lasting  edu^jati^nal  gains  for 
children?   (3)  fostering  ^parent  involvement!  ,(4)  prompting, 
the  career  devjblopment  of  Head  Start  parental  and  (5) 
influencing  other  community  programs.    Research  and 
demonstration  activities  have„  made  it  possible  for  Head 

Start  to  r»»pond^  to-cnanqinq  family  .nee^.  and  pr^vird^  

services  beyond  the  orLginsl  prescliool  target  population. 
Despite  these  successest  Head  Start  has  been  confronted' 
with  the  problems  of  inflation/  uneven  program  quality, 
.  limited  managerial  resources,  low  staff  wages,  and  shifts 
in. program  administration  and  changing  demographics. 
Suggestions  for  protecting  program  quality  (emphasized 
this  report  as  Head  start^s  foremost  priority)  include 
incorporating  mor*e 'trained  caregivers  into  the  program, 
increasing  ptogxam  and 'jhanageri^l  resources,  and 
legislating  Head  StartJ^  permanent  stitus  in  the 
Administration,  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  (ACYF) . 
In  addition,  'recommendations  for  the  controlled  expansion 
of  Head  Sta^t,  the  strengthening  of  recruitment, 
procedures,  an  increased  emptiasls  on  the  family-centered 
fFlentation  and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  evaluation  . 
component  are  made.  ^  . 
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Aii  Analysis  of  An  Academically  structured  Head  start  Program  for 
(1)  Oeogriiphlca   (2)  Academic  Treatment,  and  (3)  High-Low 
Sub  jectabilitj^^  variables . 


Dissertation  iibstracts  International,  1973-,  34  (5-A)  : 2395 . 
.  HS20P?72 
This  dissertation  studied  the 
structured  Head  Start  program 

The  Berelter-Englemann  method  —   

pre-  and  post-tested.    Findings  are  reported 
scores. 


effects  of  an  academically 
on  four. treatment  groups, 
was  used.    Children  wexje 

on  test^ 
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1008    liunro,  Nancy «  ,  "   

Hissoulaf  Montana.     ■  . 
,     il3P.  -  .  /  ^  ' 

1968.  ED028829 
>  ■  A^study  Of  the  effects  of  inadequate  nutrition  upon 

disadvantaged  children  involved  113  Head  Starl  children 
'and  their  families.    Znfornation  was  collected  on  hoMe 
dietf  socioeconomic  data,  performance  on  intelligence 
tests,  hemoglobin,  levels class  attendance^  height,  and 
weight  to  find  out  wh«th^  or  not  there  wasva  relatl'onship 
between  nutrition  and  be}iavior.    Since  adequate  nutrition 
enables  one  to  cope  betteriwith  stresses,  it  ia  probably 
that  a  satisfactory  diet  can  posi-tively  influence 
behavior.    Results  indicate  that  high  amounts  of  r^inad  ' 
carbohydrates  and  ipw  amounts  of  meat  are^associateo'  with 
low  playground  atitivity,  hyperactivity  and  8ho;:t  attention 
spans.    Children  with  small  ambunts  of  vitamin  A  had,  loijrer 
playground  activity,  less  hyperactivity,  and'  longer 
attention  rpans.    Specific  measures  need  to  be  designed  to 
test  the  relationships  between  diet,  and  behavior. 


\ 
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1009  Kurphy,  Dennis  T.     .       '  ... 

Head  Start-:  It's  Nice,  But  Does  It  Work. 

14p.  i 

19/8.  E0154933 

This  paper  reviews  research  and  evaluation  results"  which 
indicate  the  effectiveness  of  Head  start.    Research  . 
.  concerning" th^  effects  of  Head  Start  , on  the  academic 
achievement  and  cognitive  ah^  sociajL  functioning  of 
children  is  siimni^rized  briefly,  and  research  dn  the  impact 
of  medical,  dental,  and  nutritional  services  made 
available  by  Head  Start  is  also  reviewed*    Suggest «.on8  on 
,hoW  parenj:s  and  staff  af  Head  Start  can  collect  th«ir  own 
data  and  create  a  research  base  to  justify  , their  piTogran 
   .  _  are_  lis^ed^   -■   -  -   • 
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1010  Hurphy,  Richard  F.  ' 

Dental  Health  Status  of  Gulf  coast  fiead  ^tart. 
Journal  of  the  Alabama  Dental  Association-,  1974,  58(1):32*37. 
HS200273 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  dental 
cari,es  experience  of  Head.  Start  children  and  their  parents, 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  areas  of  Alabama*  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana;  and  to  determine  if  any  relation«hip-  exists 
between  these  places  of  residence  and  caries  experience. 
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1011  Muse,  Vernon  C. 

An  Assessment  of  Head  Start  Training  on  intelligence* and 
Achievement  of  a  Selected  Group  of  First  Grade  Students. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Intern'ational  ,^  1968,  29  (6-A) :  1724. 
HS100274  ,  .  ^ 

This  dissertation  assesses  the  statue  of  the  selected  ° 
educational  characteristics  of  intelligences  and 
achieven>ent  of  5-,  6-,  ad  7-year-old  children  who  attended 
the  Head  Start  preschool  enrichment  program  of  the 
Stat-kville  l>ubl-ic  Schools  during  the  summer  of  1965,  with 
a  control  group  that  did  not  participate  in  a  preschool. 
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lOlt    Muth,  Richard.         lief^nse  Analysis.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

-    ThS  Evaluation  of  Selected  Present  and  Potential  Poverty  Programs. 

_  .  91p. 
P~  '  *  1966  B0029248 

*The  study  attempts  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  two  types 
of  alternative  programs  aime4  at  increasing  the  incomes  of 
poor  families.    It  deals  with  programs  involving  education 
and  training  as  well  as  those  which  represent  direct 
measures  for  increasing  family  income.    In  order  to 
compare  such  programs,  a  common  measure  of  efficiency  is 
needed.    The  one  chosen  here  is  the  annual  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  'of  raising  income  by  $100  per  year 
until  worker  reaches  age  65.    A  rate  of  9%  is  used  to 
discount  future  income,    in    evaluating  education  and 
/•  training  prog;rams,  the  criterion  applied  ij}*. ^SS'^^S^^— 

benefits  is  not  the  change  in  employment  but  the  increase 
in  the  workers'  future  earnings.     In  the  absence  of 
adequate  data  on  the  benefits  of  education  and  training 
programs,  it  was  assumed  that  Head  Start  or  nine  months  of 
HDTA  or  Job  Corps  training  would  yield  the  same  average  ' 
increase  in  earnings  as  an  additional  year  of  high  school 
education. 

s 
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Analysis  of  Two  curriculat  Englemann  Seeker  and  Hew  Nursery 
,  School.  Final  Report, 

i  55p. 

1971.  ED057924 

TWO  curricula,  Bnglemann-Becfcer  and  New  Nursery  school, 
^  were  analyzed  for  effectiveness  with  Head  Start  children 

over  a  period  of  eight  months,  using  the  Slosson  and 
Merrill-Palmer  tests,  a  socialisation  scale  and  classroom 
bbservations.    In  cognitive  development,  there  are  no 
significant  differences  between  the  two  curricula  as  used 
.  by  teachers  who  scored  higftest  on  classroom  observations, 

f  There  was  sionif icantly  less  failure  in  cognitive 

.  developmeC^  in  low-scoring  teacher  classes  using  the  New 
•  Nursery  ScJrool  curriculum  than  those  using  the^ 
rt^  Englemann-Becker  curriculum.    The  New  Nursery  School 

curriculum  in  achieving  the  followino  resultst  (1) 
if-  ,        increased  association  of  children  wl€h  each  other  in  Plav 

and  work  situations,   (2)  increased  interaction  of  children 
with  each  other  in  groups  of  three  or  ^ovb,   {3)  more  active 
participation  by  children  in  work  and  play* Situations,  (4) 
{        shari'ng  With  other  children,   (5)  a  minimum  of  crying 
behavior  with  other  children,  and  (6)  increase  in 


n 


intellectual  maturity  as  defined  by  the  teacher.     It  is 
concluded  that  since  cognitive  skills  acquired  by  the  child 
seem  to  be  about  equal  in  the  two  curricula,  and  since  the 
corollary  elements  which  the  child  needs  in  his  educative. 

grocess  are  probably  better  supplied  by  the  Mew  Nursery 
chool  curriculum,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for 
recommending  the  Engiemann-Becker  curriculum  as  against  the 


New  Nursery  School  curriculum, 
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1014    Mash,  Lola  B.t  Seltz,  Victoria. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Long-Term  Motivational-Cognitive  Effects  of  Day  Care.  Final 

Report.  " 

86P. 

19/5«       ^  ED119805 

*This  longitudinal  study  examined  the  effects  of  one  year 
of  full-day  Head  Start  day  care  experiences  on  the 
long-term  motivational  and  cognitive  changes  in  29- 
low-income  black  children  aged  51-61  months.    The  children 
were  separated  into  two  groupsi  one  attended  a  full-day 
kindergarten  similar  to  Head  Start,  and  the  other  was  sent 
to  hall-day  public  kindergarten.    A  control  group, 
composed  of  20  children  who  attended  private  nursery 
o  school  and  subsequently  attended  kindergartens  in  'their 
oWh  neighborhoods,,  was  al&o  used.    During  the/day  care  • 

Srogram  and  through  the  middle  of  the  first  grade  year, 
ata  were  collected  in  'seven  time  periods- for  three- areas 
of  motivational/cognitive  interaction:     (1)  changes  in  the 
relationship  between  personal  interaction  variables,  (2) 
changes  in  intrinsic  need  to  interact  effectively  and 
competently  with  the  environment,  and  (3)>chahges  in  the 
impulsivity/ref lectivity  dimension.    Comparison  of  the 
data  from  the  two  experimental  groups  showed  little 
indication  that  the  kindergarten  program  had  produced 
Significant  effects;  the  small  effects  shown  late  in  the 
year  would  have  required  an  extendi  nn  of  the  program  for 
verification*.     However,  there  were  no  indications  of  ' 
fad'e-out  effects  of  Head  Start  for  either  group.     In  • 
addition,  the  disadvantaged  groups  performed  comparably  to 
the  economiqally  advantaged  group  except  on  tests  which 
depended  on  high  verbal  ability. 
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1015    Hash,  Richard  W..  «         •     .      ^         .  „ 

The  Effects  of  Project  Head  Start  on  Readiness  and  First  Year 

Achievement.  ^   ... 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1980,  41  (2-A) x 530-531. 
HS2  00  6  ^ 6 

The  major  purpose  of  th'is  study  was  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  a  summer  Head  Start  program  in  developing 
preschool  students*  readifiless  skills.     A  secondary  purpose 
was  to  determine  the  influence  of  a  Head  Start  summer 

Brogram  on  the  achievement  of  first-grade  children.  The 
etropolitan  Readiness  Test,  Form  A  was  administered  to  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  of  twenty  each  in  June, 
1978.     The  experimental  group  was  composed  of  Head  Start 
participants,  randomly  selected  from  forty-three  children 
who  attended  a  six-week  Head  Start  summer  program  in  1978. 
The  control  group  was  randomly  selected  from  thirty-one 
children  who  were  eligible  for  Head  Start  but  no  program 
was  offered.    No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  changes  in 
attitudes,  values,  and  self-concepts  of  the  Head  Start 
participants  as  a  result  of  the  six-week  summer  program. 
An  analysis  of  covariance  showed  a  significant  difference 
in  only  one  of  the  thirty-nine  null  hypotheses.  The 
significant  difference  was  indicated  by  the  control  group 
of  boys.    Conclusions.     (1)  No  significant  difference 
existed  between  the  readiness  scores  achieved  by  the 
experimental  group  who  participated  in  a  six-week  Head 
start  program  and  those  of  the  control , group  who  did  not 
participate  in  a  Head  Start  program.     (2)  Differences  at 
the  end  of  first  grade  in  the  academic  achievement 
evidenced  by  the  experimental  group  as  influencet^  by  the 
six-week  Head  Start  program  were  not  statistically 
significant  when  compared  with  the  academic  c.chlevement  of 
the  control  group  who  did  not  attend  a  Head  Start  program. 
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1016 


National  Education  Association.  Research  Division.  Wasiiingtoi>,  D. 

Head  Start  Programs  Operated  by  Public  S<:hool  System,  1966-67. 
Research  Report,  1968-RB.  43p. 
HS100907 

,       This  report  is  the  first  national  survey  of  Head  Start 

programs  in  local  public  schools.     It  was  undertaken  by  the 
hEA  Research  Division  to  collect  facts  about  the  extent  and 
iirture  of  such  programs.     The  survey  gathered  information 
* /^out  a^idministrative,  organizational  and  staffing  patterns 
/.  of  Hea^  Start  programs  in  the  public  schools.     It  furnishes 
•   baseline  data  on  enrollments,  number's  of  teachers, 
admission  ages,  financial  arrangements  and  methods  of 
parental  involvemerft . 
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National  institute  for  Advanced  Studies.  Washington ,- DC. 
summary  Report:  An  Analyses  of  1978-79  Head  start 'Performance 
Indicators. 

^  ®S»The  purpose  of  this  report,  is  to  present  findings  from  the 
1978-1979  Head  Start  Program  Information  Report  (PIR)  data 
.collection  effort.     The  PIR,  completed  semiannually  .fay  He^d 
Start  grantee  and' delegate  agencies,  is  the  source  of 
information  for  eleven  of  the  sixteen  Head  Start 
Performance  Indicators.     The  Annual  Handicapped  Survey, 
classtoom  ofaserv'ations  during  on-site  Comprehensive 
SiSSgSmSSt  .Reviews  (CHR's),  ind  Parent  InUrviews^provide 
data  for  the  remaining  indicators.     A  summary  of  results, 
arranged  according  to  programmatic^ component ,  is  presented. 
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National  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies.  Washington,  D.C. 

Summary  Report:  Ah  Analysis  of  1979-1980  Head  s€art  Program 

Performance  lndicatO£jB;  Volume  III. 

445p.  .  . 

1980.  HS200541  ,         ,  , 

This  volume  contains  tafaies  of  performance  indicators. 
The  tafaies,  organised  fay  state  and  region,  list  such 
indicators  as  medical  screening,  medical .treatment,  dental 
examinations,  immunizations,  Medicaid/EPSpT  Mid  medical 
and  dental  exafrjinations ,  drop-ou*;  rates,  social  services 
and  referrals.  * 

Index  codes     2  20  81 

National  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies.     Washington^  2*^*  ^ 

Project  Head  Start  1980-81  Annual  Program  Information  Report. 

instructiOAS. 

6p.    (Appendices) . 

l§fil^HS200833 

The  Program  Information  Report*  (PIR)  provides  quantitative 
information  on  key  characteristics  and  aspects  of  all  full 
year  Head  Start  Programs.     Head  Start  grantee  and  delegate 
agencies  are  required  to  complete  two  PIR  forms  annually,  a 
short  mid-year  form  and  a  more  complete  annual  form  which 

Provides  data  for  the  entire  operating  period.     These  are 
he  instructions  for  completing  the  annual  form. 
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1020 


Hatlonal  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies.    Washington,  .D.C. 

An  Analysis  of  Annual  Year  1980-1981  Head  Start  Program 

Indicators.  IV  Voliumes  . 

1981.  HS200792 

iTlAS  processed,  verified  and  analyzed  the  data  reported  in 
the  Annual  1980  Project  Head  Start  Program  Information  « 
Report  (PIR).     The  study  was  designed  to  provide  decision- 
maker^  wit'h  statistical  information  on  select  Head  Start 
components,  including  Health,  Hedicaid/EPSDT,  Social 
Services,  Parent  Involvement,  and  Education  and  Enrollment 
Characteristics.    Volume  I  ^s  the  summary.  Volume  II 
contains  the  Performance,  Indicators^,  and  Volume  III  ^ 
details  the  Perfotmance  Indicators  by  state.  .  Volume  IX. is 
a  mid-and  end-yeiar  composite. 
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National  Planning  Association.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Child  Development  Associate  Policy  Planning  and  Programming! 

Strategies  and  Alternatives.  Volume  1.  Final  Report. 

241p.  . 

1973.  ED097115 

This  report  contains  a  partial  summary  of  the  findings  and 
recommendation«-  resulting  ffom  research  of  the  Child 
Development  Associate  (CDA)  Training  Program  performed  by 
the  National  Planning  Association  (HPA) .    A  brief  overview 
of  the  following  areas  is  presented:     (1)  demand  and 
'  sirppiy  of  trained  personnel  in  child  development  programs; 

(2)  issues  and  strategies  related  to  utilization  of  CDA's 
in  Head  Start)   (3)  development  of  evaluation  and  • 
information  systems;   (4)   supportive  role  of  related 
fecdral  agencies;   (5)  analysis  of  existing  state 

'  regulations  related  to  the  utilization  of  CDA's;  and 
development  of  methodology  for  the  analysis  of  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  CDA  programs.     (Areas  1  and  3  are 
presented  in  detail.)  The  main  thrust  of , the  Area  I  . 
investigation  was  to  project  to  1980  the  potential  demands 
for  CDA's  in  preschool  programs?  discussed  are  the  |actors 
influencing  the  demand,  potential  users  of  CDA's,  demand 
data  taken  from  the  literature,  and  other  considerations. 
In  the  sections  on  evaluative  systems,  three  evaluative 
tasks  are  presented  which  include  the:     (1)  CDA  Appraisal 
Guide;   (2)  CDA  Pilot  Project  On-Site  Evaluation  Guide;  and 

(3)  CDA  Pilot  Project  Information  system. 
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1022 

National  Planning  Association.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Child  Development  Associate  Policy  Planning  and  Programmingt 

Strategies  and  Alternatives.  Volume  2.  Final  Report. 

223p. 

1973.  ED097116 
irr  Thi6  report,  the  second  of  two  volumes,  contains  a  summary 

of  some  of  the  findings  and.  recommendations  resulting  from 
*  research  of  the  Child  Development  Associate  (CDA)  Training 
Program  performed  by  «he  National  Planning  Association  ' 
(NPA)  .i'   Three  areas  are  reviewed:     (1)  the  involvement  of 
states  in  CDA  credentlaling,  including  an  analysis  of 
J   present  state  qualification  requirements  for  child  care  . 
workers,   (2)  a  comparison  of  these  qualifications  and  CDA 
requirements,  and  (3)  a  presentation  of  alternatives  ^ 
through  which  the  CDA  credentials  may  be  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  states.    The  section  on  utilization  of 
CDA '8  in  Hea^d  Start  .examines  program  planning  ^ 
considerations,,  time  phasing,  estimated  requirements, 
alternative  strategier'  to  recruitment  and  upgrading  of  ' 
personnel,  and  additional  problems  concerning  the 
relationship  of  CDA's  to  Head  Start.    A  total  of  18 
abstracts  of  federal  programs  showing  potential  CDA 
support  and  related  program  guidance  materials  are 
presented.     In  the  final  chapter,  a  framework  for  the. 
evaluation  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  CDA  program  is 
offered.     Discussed  are  the  relevant  issues,  objectives, 
'  stages  of  evaluation,  a  cost  analysis  and  recommendation 
for  investment  m  CDA's. 

*    '  •. 

Index  codes    1  12  14  83 

National  Research  Council.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Washiftgton,  D.C.  ^  «  ... 

Toward  a  National  Pollpy  for  Children  and  Families. 
133p. 

1976.  HS200014 

*Zn  this  repof-t,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  of  the  National  Research  Council  makes  the 
following  recommendations:    1)  that  a  national  policy  for 
.  .     children  and  families  ensure  that  families  have  an 

adequate  minimum  income,  2)  that  the  e'conomic  support  , 
structure  should  provide  for  one  parent  renaming  in  direct' 
and  full-time  care  of  all  children  under  6,  3)  that  major, 
emphasis  be  placed  on  a  child  and  family  health  program, 
4)  that  a  Variety  of  substitute  day  care  alternatives  be 
made  available,  5)  that  these  al'ternatlve  care  ^ 
arrangements  meet  minimum  federal  and  state  standards,  6) 
that  programs  dealing  with  children  with  special  needs  not 
presume,  fam.lly  breakup,  7)  that  large,  custodial  ' 
children's  institution's  be  abolished,  8)  that  financial 
and  technical  assistance  be  provided  to  states  and 
localities  to  encourage  experimentation  with,  and 
assessment  of,  a  variety  of  service  delivery  mechanisms, 
9)  that  a  separate  program  be  established  m  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  to  test  the  feasibility  and 
'^ef f ectlveness  of  the  concept  of  neighborhood  family 

resource  centers,  and  10)  that  future  research  should 
<   emphasize  a)  studies  of  children  and  families  in  natural 
settings;  b)  systematic  experimentation  wlth«  and 
evaluation  of,  proposed  programs  for  clldren  and  families, 
and  c)  the  development  of  social  indicators  m  children. 
In  addition,  the -committe-e  believes  that  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  for  child  development  should  include 
mechanisms  to  monltpr  the  impact  of  a  wide  range  of 
government  policies  and  programs  on  families  and  chldren. 
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X024    *'*y^**5;ac!lers^* inventory  of  Children's  Emotional  and  Behavioral 
Development.  i  »  ^ 

Chiidr^en  Today,  1981,  10(6)1^-6.  ' 
£4255278 

This  article  describes  the  development  and  use  of  an 
instrument  designed  to  screen  young  children  for  emotional 

•   e     and  tjehaviora'l  problems.    Focusing  on  play#  language  and 
communica.tioni  feelings,  relationships,  movement  and- 
coordinat'lon,  and  regulation  of  body  functions,  the 
instrument  can  be  used  by  teachers  in  nursery  schools,  day 

'  cajre  centers,  an^  Head  S^art  programs. 

<  Index  codes    2  21  16  81 

1025  for  Handicapped— What •  s  Been  Accomplished? 
Exceptional  Children,  1974,  41 (2) sl03-l06. 

'  HS200276 

This  is 'a  discuss-ion  of  the  accomplishments  of  Head  Start 
'  in  serving  handicapped  children,  with  emphasis  on  the 
issue  Of  unnecessary  labeling  to  fill  "handicapped"  spaces. 

Index  codes    3    8  81 

1026  Nedler,^Shari.^         Educational  Effect  of  Head  start  Programs  on 
Mesti'can-American  Children. 

ED056804 

ApprcxiKlately  5  research  studies  relating  to  Project  Head 
Start  and  reviewed  in  this  document  disclose  a  gap  in  the 
knowledge  base  regarding  th6  effectiveness  of  various 
intervention  strategies  implemented  with  Mexican  American 
children.    A  survey  of  findings  indicates  that  programs 
have  varied  vfrom  community  to  community  and  that  only 
general  trends  can  be  identified  at  the  present  time. 
Among  the  findings  are  (1)  axperiments  in  language 
programs  suggest  that  children  benefit  from  many  kinds  of 
language  interventions  but  that  a  more  structured  program 
is  generally  more  effective  than  an  unstructured  one;  (2r- 
as  measured  by  tests  not  sensitised  to  subpopulation 
variations,  children  from  low-inCome  families  perform 
below  middle-class  children  in  cognitive,  intellectual, 
and  achievement  behavior;  and  (3)  children  of  parents 
having  a  high  level  of  invdlvement  in  Head  Start  perform 
better  on  tests  of  achievement  and  development.  This 
review  of  reported  findings  has  critical  implications  for 
future  work  in  the  area  of  eatly  childhood  education  for 
the  disadvantaged  Mexican  American  child.    Hajor  questions 
remain  unanswered  regarding  characteristics  of  learner, 
design  and  development  of  repiicable  instructional 
programs,  training  of  teachers,  and  parental  involvement 
and  education. 
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Preschool  Education:  Lessons  Learned-Questions  Asked. 

Child  Welfare,  1975,  54  (7) :487-494. 

HS200277  .  . 

This  article  is  a  discussion  of  the  immediate  and 
long-term  gains  (.reduced  by  compensatory  education 
programs  including  Head  Start. 
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1028    HelBon,  Lind*n;  Hadsen,  Hillard  C.  »  _ 

»  Cooperation  and  Competition  in  Pour-lfear-Olds  as  A  Function  of 
Reward  Contiaency  and  subculture.  . 
^  Developmental  Psychology,  1969,  1  (4)  J 340-344. 

-    .  HS  1002.78 

"   '    Cultural  differences  in  cooperation  and  wompetiton  were 
measured  in  JKegro  and  Caucasian  pairs  and  between  middle 
class  and  Head  Start  children. 
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1029  Analysis"of  the  Views  of  Head  Start  Directors  Regarding  the  . 
Education  of  Pre-School  Handicapped  Children  in  the  Southeastern 
Region  of  the  United  States. 

HS200719 

Among  the  conclusiiond  drawn  from  a  survey  of  86  Head  Start 
directors  were  that  a  majority  of  the  Head  Start  directors 
were  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the  federal  provisions 
designed  for  the  inclusion  of  handicapped  children.  A 
substantial  majority  of ' the,  directors  viewed  problems  .of 
'  insufficient  funding,  lack  of  trained  teachers,  inadequate 
transportation  and  building  facilities  as  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  providing  ^propriate  edu.cation  for  the 
handicapped  children  enrolled.. 

Index  codes    1    8  12  81  <  . 

1030  statistical  Analysis  of  San  Diego  Summer  Head  Start  Children  of 
Seven  Variables.  ^^.^ 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  28 (8-B) i 3463 . 
HS100279  ,  ^ 

Head  Start  children  in  San  Diego,  California,  were 
compared  on  seven  variables!     IQ,  ethnic  origin,  military 
status,  economic  status,  intellectual  appraisal,  emqtional 
appraisal,  and  medical  obsei'vations.    Other  comparisons 
were  made  between  Head  Start  children  and  children  in  the 
total  community.    The  sample  of  l ,632 'children,  frbm  the 
1966  summer  Head  Start  program  were  screened  by  26 
psychologists  and  statistical  comparisons  were  made; 
Positive  relationships  were  found  between  ethnic  origin 
and  each  of  the  following!     IQ,  economic  status, 
intellectual  appraisal,  emotional  appraisal,  and  medical 
observations.    Relationships  were  not  significant  between 
economic  status  and  each  of  the  following:     sex,  IQ, 


intellectual  appraisal,  emotional  appraisal,  and  medical 
observations.    Head  Start' children  were  distributed 
significantly  in  the  variable  categories  by  ethnic  origin 
and  not  by  economic  status.    Head  Start  children  differed 
from  the  general  population  on  ethnic  brigin,  IQ,  and> 
military  status  variables.    The  literature  review  covers 
the  war  on  poverty  and  Head  Start  literature  and  research. 
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^^^^  New  York  University.  Center  for  Field  Research  and  School 

An'^Evaluation  of'^Title  I,  ESEA  Umbrella  District  Mumber  15,  Summer 

1972.  A  Title  Z  Program. 

103P. 

1972.   ii        ED087836  • 

The  Head  start  Program,  established  in  the  summer  of  1971- 
in  District  Iff  in  Brooklyn,  is  a  pre-school  program  for 
children  of  economically  disadvantaged  families.     Its  two 
main  goals  arei     (1)  to  prepare  children  with  no  prior 
school  experience  for  entry  into  kindergarten  an^  'i'^fj  . 
grade  and  (2)  to  involve  parents  in  the. education  of  their 
children  by  offering  then  needed  educational  and  social 
services  under  the  auspices  of  the  schools  in  which  their 
Children  are  enrolled.    The  main  emphasis  of  thfe  Early 
Elemen4*ry-^R«^««r  Grades  One  and  Two,  was  directed 
toward  the  remediation  of  deficiencies  in  reading  skills 
demonstrated  by  the  children  during  the  regular,  school , 

'    year.    16  schools  belonging  to  District  15  participated  

during  the  summer  of  1972.    The  Later  Elementary  Program 
involved  grades  three  through  five  in  16  of  District  15*8 
schools.    The  1972  summer  program  varied  according  to  the 
schools  and  individuals  involved  but  the  emphases  on 
reading  and  mathematics  were  constant.  Principals 
described  the  program  as  including  activities  titled 
"enrichment."    These  included  dramatics,  art,  music, 
dance,  trips,  and  ethnic  cultural  experiences.  Most 
programs  included  a  bilingual  blass  for  Spanish  speaking 
Children.    A  summer  Jlinior  High  Program  operated  from  July 
fifth  through  August  eleventh  at  tiVe  schools  for  a  total  . 
of  30  sessions.    Approximately  2,000  children  from  the 
secondary  schools  of  District  15  and  from  the  non-pu'blic 
schools  in  the  Title  Z  area  of  District  15  were  accepted 
for  enrollment.     In  four  of  the.  five  schools ,  the 
four-hour  school  day  was  divided  to  permit  three  course 
offerings,  whereas  one* dchool  used  modular  scheduling. 
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Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry,  1970,  - 
.  9(2)  (379-393.. 

HS2002JB2 

This  is 'a  discussion  of  a  Head  Start  program  operated  by  a 
.  community  mental  health  center.    The  purpose  of  the 
.  project  was  to  develop  a  program  that  could  prepare 
disadvantaged  children  for  more  effective  functioning  in 
their  later  schopj.  careers.    Three  program  components 
were:     (1)  a  nursery  school  program  geared  toward  poverty 
children;   (2)  involvement  of  the  mothers  in  the  educational 

Srocessi  and  (3)  provision  of  continuity  from  the  Head 
tart  program  to  the  school  and  the  community. 

Index  codes    1  12  82 

*  . 

''^^^'^^Por^other^entries  by  this  aut»ior  see  index  of  Co-author8. 
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Cftlifornia  State  DtpartEtent ..  Office  of  Education.  Mcramento, . 
'.  California.       '      ^        -  ... 

A  Report  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  State  Preschool  Program 
Contra,sted  With  the  Westinghouse  Report  on  Head  Start. 
lOp. 

I969*  ED039920 

>*Thi6  document  is  an  edited  transcript  of  a  preschool 
educator's  criticism  of  the  Westingnouse  Report  on  the 
federal  Head  Start  program.    The  following  points  are 
madet   (1)  evaluations  should  be  planned  at  the  tim^-^he 

Brogram  is  planned  and  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
estinghouse  Report,  and  (2)  In  evaluation  program  should 
measure  the  ^'actors  the  educational  program  intended  to 
improve.    While  the  Westinghouse  Report  measured  such 
factors  as  language  development,  learning  readiness,  and 
achievement,  the  objectives  of  Head  Start  are  much  broader 
and  involve  health,  social,  and  emotional  needs.  Further, 
the  report  didn't. test  children  right  after  they  completed 

J_  Head  Start,,  but-waited  to  see  if  learning  gains  were 

.  maintained  a  full  year  later.    Since  Hea.d  start  is  a 
community  program,  it  differs  from  one  town  to  another  in 
goals  and  methods  and  therefore  can.'t  be  evaluated  on  a 
"  national  basis. 
\ 

Index  codjes    2  21  81 

/  ■  ■■ 

1034    Noland,  Juania.  S^  L. 


Self-Concept  and  Achievement  of  Kindergarten  and  Head  Start 
%  I  Children. 


Dissertations  Abstracts  International,  1972»  32 (10-A) t^476. 
HS200284  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there 
existed  a  significant  relationship  between  self-concept 
and  achievement  of  a  selected  Negro  Head  Start  children 
and  white  kindergarten  children. 

Index  codes    1  16  21  83 

1035    Homland,  Ella  Kttbef  et  al.  .  ^        ^     ^        ,       .  , 

California  Head  Start  Directors  Association.  T..os  Angeles, 
California. 

Evaluating  Ourselves  in  Head  Start. 
8  2  P 

1973.  ED109141 

This- Head  Start'  evaluation  system  was  developed  at  the 
request  of  the  California  Head  Start  Directors 
Association.    There  was  a  broad-based  input  in  all  phases 
of  its  development,  'from  Head  Start  directors.  Head- Start 
staff  from  all  components,  and  Head. Start  parents.     It  was 
extensively  field  tested  in  one  of  the  major  CaliTornia 
Head  Start  programs.     In  all,  more  than  200  people  were 
involved  in  formulating  items,  in  the  pilot  study,  and  in 
post  evaluation  sessions.    The  system  includes  evaluation 
schedules  for  the  following  twelve  components:  Education 
(bilingual,  bicultural,  handicapped  children,  facilities). 
Health,  Social  Services,  Mental  Health,  Parent 
Involvement*,  Training  and  Career  Development,  Nutrition, 
Volunteers  (other  than  parents) ,  and  administration.  The 
format  is  a  4-point  rating  scale  on  which  the  evaluator 
reacts  to  a  performance  standard  indicatingi  performance 
exceeds  the  standard}  performance  meets  the  standard; 
performance  is  somewhat  below  the  standard  and  needs 
Improvement;  and  performance  is  substantially  below  the 
standard  and  needs  immediate  improvepent .    Space  is 
provided  for  comment<e  and  recommendations. 

Ind.x  codes    1  12  83  - 
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1036    "o^'^JSflJ'uSJSlSpinent.  A.  Legislativie  History  of  OEO/CSA  Programs 
Related  To  Child  Development. 
National  Center  Reporter,  1976,  4  (3-4) :44-50. 
HS20077g 

The  legislative  history  of  Head  start  is  presented, 
beginning  with  the  1966  amendment  to  the  Economic 
opportunity  Act.    Developments  in  funding,  eligibility, 
aSministrativ^  structure*  and  res.earch  and  evaluation 
activities  ate  detailed.    Programs  within^ Head  Start 
include  Home  Start  and  Health  Start.    Further  legislation 

f reduced  the  Follow  Through  Program  designed  to  previent 
oSs  of  Head  Start  gains.  Parent  Child  Centers  to  expand 
•  Head" Start  to  include  children  under  3  ysfrs  of  age,,  and 
day  care  to  assist  low  income  parents.    Other  federal 
programs,  primarily  under  HEW,  are  listed  and  aidi«cu88lon 
of  proposed  legislation  which  would  have  altered  the  Head 
start  program  is  presented.    Future  concerns  are  funding, 
preservation  of  'the  comprehensive  nature  of  Head  Staft, 
parent  involvement,  recruiting,  the  appropriAteness  of  the 

frosram  for  the  handicapped,  and  the  effects  of  the 
egislative  shift  in  preferred  sponsorship  of  programs  away 
from  Community  Action  Agencies. 

Index  codes    4  82 

1037;  H<>rwn,^|Ji;gvere^Guy.^^^^^^^         Problems  as  Perceived  by  Head  Start 

^  Parents  and  Teachers.  '     ^     •  ' 

^  Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32(1-A):100. 

HS200285  < 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  what  Head  Start 
parents  and  teachers  expect  each^other  to  teach  the  Hjad^ 
Start  child  and  to  determine  what  parents  and  teachers  see 
as  their  major  problem  in  relation  to  the  Head  Start 
program. 

Index  codes    1  21  15  83 

1038    North,  A.  Frederick,  Jr.     ^  '     „  ^ 

Project  Head  Start  and  thci  Pediatrician. 
Clinical  Pediatrics,  1967,  6 (4) :191-194. 
HS100286 

This  article  is  a  commentary  on  the  health  program' of fered 
by  Project  Head  start  with  recommendations  for  a  closer 
relationship  between  health  and  education  professionals. 

Index  ^codes    3    5  82 
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1039    Morthf  'A.  Fr«d«ric)c.  /. 

T  Research  Issues  in  cnild  Health  It  An-  Overviev. 

Zni^  0E/6tberg,  Edith*  'ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
I  Disadvanta^sd  Children.  Princeton*  New  Jerseys  Educational 

/  Testing  Servicer  1969. 

HS100827 

The  issues- in  health  and  nutrition  as  th^y  apply  to  the 
~       -  preschool  child  can  be  categorized  by  answering  the 

following  four  questions:     U)  What  are  the  functionally 
inporta^t  health  problems  to  be  found  with  some  frequency 
in  a  group  of  chi-ldren?     (2)  What  treatment  or  intervention^ 
tecliaiiques  widl  be  most  effective  in  preventing  or 
remedying  these  problems?     (3)  What  techniques  will  " 
efficiently  identify  the  children  who  are  in  need.'of 

Freventive  or  remedial  services?     (4)  What  resources  — 
inancialf  manpower,  adminis^trative,  organization  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent*  identify*  and  remedy  these 
problems?    Many  functionally  important  health  problems  ' 
occur  With  some  frequency  in  a  group  of  children  and  are 
easy  to'county  some  health  problems  are  related  to 
socio-economic  status*  but  little  is  known  abo-ut  the 
mechanisms  mediating  this  relationship.    Certain  health 
findings  such  as  anemia*  poor  dietary  history*  and 
deviations  of  speech  and  behavior  are  not  labeled  as  health 
problems  until  more  is  known  about  their  functional 
consequences*    Most  screening  tests  that  identify  children 
With  functionally  important  health  problems  need  further 

—  —  —  study  to  establish-Vai-KHrty-amd-re-i-talyiirirtyr — ttttle  is 

known  about  costs  and  benefits  of  various  treatment 
alternatives.    A  continuing  problem  is  the  perpetuation  of 
i  n-«  f  f      4yjB„  JL.n-ter.\LBii±ioa-4;*cn*i^  


Index  codes  82    3  '  5  12  20 

1040 

North  Carolina  University.  Chapel  Hill*  North  Carolina. 
Evaluation  Bibliography i  Parent*  Child  Decisio^n^  NakSrs. 
42P. 

1973.  ED081789  ' 

*This  annotated  bibliography  of  tests  for  children  and 
parents  c&vers  tests  for  children  age  0-6  months*  6-12 
months*  12-24  months*  24-36  months*  36-48  months*  alid  48 
months  and  up.    The  tests  measure  one  or  more  of  the 
following  dimensions:     language*  cognition*  self-help*  ^ 
social-affective*  visual-motor*  or  physical  health.  The 
nine  tests  for  parents  cited  are:    Baughman-  and  Dal.strom 
Parent  interview  Scheduler  Pels  Parental  Behavior  Rating 
Scalesf  How  I  See  Myself  Scale;  Inventory  of -Home 
Stimulation;  Parental  Attitude  Research  Instrument;  Porter 
Parental  Acceptance  Scale;  Project  Head  Start  •National 
Impact  Study  Parent  interview  Study;  sarason  Adjective 
Check-List  and  parent  interview;  Snoben  USC  Parent 
Attitude  Survey;  and  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory-. 
Addresses  are  given  for  publishers  and  developers  of  tests. 

Index  codes    2  21  16   .5  81 
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1041 


northwest  Regional  Educational  .Laboratory .  Portland,  Oregon* 
The  Evaluation  Doeuaeiftt  .PhllosophiQ  .Structure.  Research  on 
Evaluation  Program  and  Paper  Serle^s... 
66p . 

°*What  is  the  nature  of  value' and  how  can  one  identify  the 
value  cxairars  made  in  evaluation  documents?    What  is  the* 
proper  -philosophic  basis  for  the  treHtment  of  values  in 
evaluation?^^7hese  and  related  concerns  are  addressed  in 
this  report.     It*  is  suggested  tliat  evaluaton  docunents 


method  for  analy&is  of  claim  structures.^  The  method  is 
QUEMAC  Value.    QUEHAC  is  an  acronym  of  six  elements 
rel'ated  to  evaluaticHi  documents:    question}  unquestioned 


is  analyzed  to  illustra^e  the  method.  Philosophic 
questions  growing  from  concern  with  the  key  Tconcept  .of 
.^ji4-tte~ai^^«>*ed-%n--Part- 1 1 ;    specific  issues  dealt,  with. 


arex    utilitarianism .and^evaluaUoni  educational  va^ 
the  distinction  between  "value"  ana  "having  val u e s yj. _a n d 
-^^he-v^il  Lue/f  unctiun  cunurr 


Principal  Author i    D.  Bob  Gowin.« 
Zndesb  codes    2  16  81  y 

1042  »<>f*^<>.8^JJ5gS;jiJ;tion  iii  the  Youns  C^^^^ 

Exceptional  Children,  1969,  36  (3)  :149-15,5. 
KS2002'87 

Observation  of  advanced  social  development  in  young 
culturally  deprived  children  led  to  an  examination  of 
social  maturity  scores  and  intelligence  scores  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  in  relation  tp  chronological  ages  of  99 
Head  Start  children. 

Index  codes    i  16,82 

^  *  ■ 

1043  Wof^ogi.JfigiiaJioS^Uarning,  Social  Xlase,  and  .Type  of  Reward. 

Psychological  Reports,  1970,  27  (3)  1 803-805. 
HS200288 

'    A  visual  discrimination  task  was  used  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  verbal  reward  alone  versus  a  combination 
Of  candy  and  verbal  reward  with  children  from  a..Head  Start 
class. 

Index  codes    1  13  82  ' 

1044  Norton,  M.  Scott.  ^  '  - 

After  Project  Head:  What  Next? 

Elementary  School  Journal,  1967,  67  (4)  :179-ti83 . 

#KS100642  . 
The  author  studied  the  health,  family  status,  visual 
perception,  mental  abilities,  and  other  general  educational 
Sevelopments  of  106  Head  Start  children  m  one  co&munity  to 
determine  possible  follow-up  programs  for  them. 

Index  cod^s  81    1    5  21  7 
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1045  Novak f  jodeph  Anthony.   '  S 

A  Study  of  Selected  Head  start  Planned  Variables  Approaches  t^o  \ 
Preschool  Compensatory  Education. 

Di8setv,tation  Abstracts  international «  1975,  36 (5-A)  :2552 .  ' 
KS20d289 

The  purpose  of  this  study  of  selected  Head  Start  Planned 
Variation  approaches  was  to  determine  how  tneir 
philosophies,  objectives;,,  curricula,  materials, 
•  teacher-learning  strategies  and  theoretical  frameworks      ,  ^ 
'    .  compare  with  those  of  a  qiiallty  preschool  program. 

index  codes    1  13  83  '     .  ,  -  '  . 

1046  •  •  i 
NTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

National  Evaluation  of  Head  start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 
Educational  Skills  initiative.  Project  Report  \\  Design  and 


Sampling.  'Project  Report  .2:  .Panel  Recommendations. 
82P.  (E0210098) 
1960.         '  KS200008 


r 

1047 


This  report  describes  the  status  of  the  evaluation  design 
and~fi%id  implementation  plan  for  th,e  National  Evaluation 
of  Head  Start  Educational  Services  and  the  Basic 
Educational  Skllls/pemonatration/Program  as  of  November, 
1978.     It  addresses  the  following  topics:  major 
evaluation  questions,  evaluation  desjmn,  a  field 
implementation  plan,  recommendations  ror  the  Project 
^R»vi-ew  -  Pan  o  1  t-tc  h  e  sampling  plan,  and  the  Programs 
Description  Questionnaire  (Appendix  B) .     ^  , 

Index  codes    2  1'2  82 


NTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

National  Evaluation  of  Head  start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 

Educatl-onal  Skil-ls  Initiative:  Project  Report  3:  Child  Outcomes: 

Individual  Testing  Battery  for  the  Fall  1979  cohort. 

ED  211X87 

1980.  HS200007 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  assess  the 
impact,  on  the  children  and  parents  being  served,,  of  (1) 
the  educational  services  component  of  Head  Start  programs 
nationwldei  and  (2)  a  new  demonstration  program  within 
Head  start,  Basic -Educational  Skills.    This  test  battery 
was  designed  to  measHire  children's  cognitive  and 
communications  skills  m  the  areas  of  language,  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  science  and  problem  solving. 
-  Chapter  One  presents  the  history  of  the  identlf cation  of 
areas  to  be  testfed;  Chapter  Two  contains  descriptions  of 
all  tests  screened  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  battery; 
Chapter  Three  discusses  the  tests  selected  for  the  Pilot 
Test  Battery,  and  Chapter  Four  presents  the  actual  Fall 

Principals  Authors:     Jacelyn  Wede'll-Monnlg;  Judy  HcNeil. 

Index  codes    2  21  82 
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NTS  S«t«ftrch  corporation.  Durhaa,'  North  ciirolina.  *  «  . 

National  Bvaluatlon^of  Haad  Start  Educational  Strvicas.  and  Basic 
Educational  skills  initiativt.  Project  Report  4»  individual  • 
.  .  ,      Tastina  Battlry  for  Pall  1979. 

BD21118e.       ^                     '        •           .  * 
1980.            HS200009                              >,              .     .          ^  A 
Tha  ovarall  purposa  of  this  tvaluation  i?  to  asscfss  the 
.  .  impact,  on  the  children  and  parent*  being. served,  of  t. VU).  


the  educational  .services  cooponent  of  Head  Start  prparans 
nationwide,  and  (2)  a,  new  demonstration  program  \ilr^^~ 
Head  Start,  Basic  Educational. skills  (BSE).  The 


evaluation  deals^with  a  total  .of  65  Head  Start  programs 
and  their  famili*«,  ootentiaiiy^f or  10  to  12  yaars^  The, 
RPP  for  this  evaluation  called  for  child  outcome%  to  be 
measured  in  foilr  areas:    1)  pre-acadamic  and  cognitive 
skrills  in  language,  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  science 
and  problem  solving?  2)  motivational  orientation  toward 
school  experiences  and  the  ability  to  delay  gratification; 
3)  indicfations  of  sociability  toward jpeera,  teachers,  and  - 
— a^l^-i-ft-gefreral-t— and  4)  LOng--tet'm  rlayiirg"ppret^',of  thgr— 
'     Head  S*tarVexperdence .    The  test  battery  contained  in  this 
document  emphasizes  cognitive  and  communication  skills. 
Prinei'pal  Authors  I    Jaeeiyn  Wedell<^Monnfg;  Judy  HcNeil.. 

Ijidex  codes    1  11  21  16  19  62  ' 

1049  '  ■\. 

NTS  Resemrch  corporation.  Durham,  North  qarolina.  ^  ^  . 

National  Evaluation  of^Head  Start  BdueatSronal  feryices^.nd  Basic 
Educational  Skills  Initiative.  Project  Report  5t  QHB  Clearance 
Request.  ,  -  ^ 

•  276Pi  * 

19'79.  '  ED211ie9 

This  document  provides  a  copy  of_,the  nateriais  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Management,  and. Budget  (OXB)  to  pbtain> 
clearance  for  instrumenta  used  in  a  study .funded  by  the 
Administration  for  Children,  youth  and  Pafti-iios.  Tl^e 
purpose  of  the  study  is 'to  assess  the  impact  of.  »Ae    _  ^ 
educational'  services  component  of  Head  Start  and  the  Basic 
Educational  Sklls  Demonstration  Project  on  the  children 
>       and  parents  being  served.    The*  first  part  of  the  document 
includes  copies  of  the  supporting  statement  fO£?'  used;  an 
executive  summary  of  the  main  study;  a  description  and 
justification  of  the  eight  /instruments  to  bf^used  in  the 
study;  a  description  of  the  survey  design  , and  pptentfal 
respondents;  an  outline  of  the  estimat^ed  time  schedule  for 
data  collection  and  publication;  and  an  estlfiiate  of  th« 
study's  cost  to  the  Federal  government.    ApPandix  A 
details  study  variables,  presents  justifications  for 
choice  of  variables,  and  shows  the  relationship  of  each 
italit'in  the  eight  instrument^  to  -the  Btudy  variables. 
Appendix  B  includes  copier  of  the  instruments. 

•  Index  codes    2  12  21    7  61  \ 
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1051 


HTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

National  Evaulatlon  of  Head  Start  Educational  services  and  Basic 

Educational  Skills  Denonstration  Programs.  Project  Report  6: 

Description  and  Analysis  of  Program  Data«  Basic  Educational  Skills 

Initiative. 

86  p.  (ED21I190) 

1980.  HS200005 

ThlA  long-term  nationwide  evaluation  assesses  the  impact 
of  the  educational  services  component  of  Head  Start 
prograAs  and  the  Basic  Educational  Skills  (BES)  program  on 
children  and  their  parents  by  following  the  children  and 

Sarents  from  preschool  through  fourth  grade.    The  stfudy 
eiign  focuses  on  relationships  between  process  and 
outcome  variables  in'preschool  settings..    The  conceptual 
framework  for  the  study  incoi^porates  eight  componentss 
Determinants  of  Implementation;  implementation/Process; 
Child  Exposure/Opportunity  to  Benefit;  Parent 
"  Exposure/Opportunity  to  Benefit;  Child  Outcomes;  Parent 
Outcomes;  and  Child  and  Parent  Covariates.    The  variables 
within  each  component  and  the  instruments  for  data 
collection  are  discussed. 

Principal  Authors    Rebecpb  Posante-Loro  and  JUdy  T.  McNeil, 
index  codes    1  11  12  15  21  16  82 


NTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
^  National  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 

Educational  Skills  Demonstration  Programs.  Project  6  Description 
and  Analysis  of  Program  Data:  BSLSie  Educational  Skilis  Initiative. 
Project  Report  7t  Description  and  Analysis  of  Program  Datat  Head 
Start  Sample  Programs.  Appendices,. 
(ED210293).  7 

1980  IIS200428  _/  ^  , 

The  appendices  to  Project  Reports  6  and  7  regarding  the 
Basic  Educational  Skills ^CBES)  initiative  and  the  Head 
Start  sample  programs  contain  the  interview  instruments 

(program  description,  center  description,  and  teacher 
interviews) ,  the  claasropm  observation  instrument 

(alternative  classroom  environment  scales),  and  item 
responses  to  the  program  description  center  description, 
and  teacher  interviews./   The  tables  based  on  the  results>^ 
of  classroom  observation  on  alternative  scales  present 
information  on  BES  and/ Head  Starts     (1)  target  children, 
adults,  and  children  present  in  the  classroom;   (2)  engaged 
time/allocated  time/ instructional  behavior  observations; 

(3)  teacher  behavior  ^heckl4.st  items,  and  (4)  tangible 
resources  checklist  ^tems. 

Index  codes    1  13  8^ 
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HTS  Resaarch  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina.  \.  «    .  ^ 

National  Evaluation  of  Head  start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 

Educational  Skills  Demonstration  Programs.  Project  Report  7: 

DescriptioTi  and  Analysis  of  Program  Data:  Head  start  Sample 

Programs. 

99p.  (ED210292). 

19qO.  HS200432 

*A  sample  of  30  randomly  selected  Head  Start  grantees  was 
studied  in  spring  1979  to  determine  the  beneficial  effects 
of  various  program  elements  or  Head  Start  and  non-Head 
Start  preschool  experiences.    Determinants  of 
implementation  (characteristics  of  the  community,  the 
program  and  centers,  and  Head  Start  staff)  and 
implementation/process  variables  (curricula, 
}  characteristics  and  schedules  of  the  programs,  resources, 

'  parent  involvement  in  Head  Start  activities;  and 

dontinuity  of  Head  start  programs  with  local  elementary 
schools)  are  compared.    Classroom  observations,  conducted 
'  to  make  preliminary  measures  of  a^hild's  exposure  to  tlie 

'cv  program,  measured  group  sl«e,  individual^ time  spent  on 

activities,  and  the  level  at  which  the  child  is  engaged  in 
an  activity.    The  data  are  representative  of  Head  Start 
programs  and  children  across  the  country  and  will  lead  to  » 
a  correlational  study  of  determinants  o^  how  programs  are 
imolenented.  the  program  process,  and  the  individual 


implemented,  the  program  process, 
child's  participation  in  the 
Principal  Author:     Judy  T.  He 

Index  codes    1  12  13  82 
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NTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina.  «»e4„ 
National  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 
Educational  Skills  Initiative.  Project  Report  9:  Procedures  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  Study  Design,  1978-79. 
72p.  (ED210294). 
1980.  HS200431 

The  issues  and  logistics  required  in  i?Pl«?enting  the 
study  design  to  evaluate  the  Basic  Evaluation  Skills  (BES) 

Srogram  are  described.     With  the  assistance  of  the 
dministra^ion  for  Children,  South  and  Families, 
cooperation  was  secured  from  28  Head  Start  and^33  BES 
programs.    Specially  trained  professionals  conducted  site 
visits  to  each  BES  and  non-BES  Head  Start  program. 
Besides  explaining  the  study  to  the  local  program  staff, 
the  site  visitors  conducted  program  description 
interviews,  center  description  interviews,  teacher  ^  ^ 
interviews,  and  classroom  observations,  and  documented  the 
programs'  reactions  to  the  study  design.  Study 
Coordinators,  trained  as  liaisons  to  local  non-BES  Head 
Start  programs,  selected  and  recruited  children  for 
testing.     In  Pall  1979,  1,103  non-BES  children  and  153  BES 
children  were  tested. 

Principal  Author:     Rebecca  Posante-Laro . 
Index  codes    2  13  84 
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NTS  ReBearch  Corporation.  Durhaiiir  North  Carolina. 
.  National  Bvaauation  of  Head  Start  Educational  Services  ahd  Basic 

Educational  Skills  Demonstration  Programs.  Project  Report  9: 

Appendices.  Volume  it  Implementation  of  the  Study  Deslgni  Issues. 

Volume  2s  Implementation  of  the  Study  Design:  Logistics. 

(ED210295) . 

1980.  HS200430 

*The  Appendix  to  Project  Report  9i    Implementation  of  the 
Study  Design,  contains  copies  of  letters  and  information 
sent  to  Head  start  programs  regarding  the  National 
Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 
Educational  Skills  Initiative.    Also  included  are  the 
interview  instruments  (program  description*  center 
description,  and  t&acher  interviews) ,  altetnative 
classroom  environmental  scales,  site  visitor^training 
agenda,'  methods  used  to  present  the  study  (guide  to 
randomization'  slide/tape  script) ,  guidelines  followed  to 
hire  field  staff,  site  report  booklet,  and  parent 
interview  forms. 
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NTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

National  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 

Educational  Skills  Initiative.  Project  Report  lOi  Phase  JI,  Fall 

1979  Child  Data  Collection  Study  Design,  1978-<79. 
33P.    (ED210296).  ' 

1980.  HS200777 

This  report  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  data  collection 
activities  conducted  in  25  Head  Start  communities  and  11 
Basic  Educational  Skills  Head  Start  programs  during. the 
months  of  ocober,~  November  and  December  1979.    Chapter  One 
contains  an  outline  of  Head  Start  field  procedures,  site 
classifications,  and  the  Head  Start  Field  Production 
Report.    Chapter  Two  presents  the  purpose,  procedures  and 

S reduction  information  concerning  the  BES  programs, 
hapter  Three  is  a  description  of\Data  Management 

Srocedures  for  both  Head  Start  and.  BES.     Chapter  IV 
iscusses  the  implementation  of  random  selection  in  Head 
Start  sites,  data  collection  logisti>.cs,  and  continued 

Program  cooperation.  \ 
rincipal  Author:    Virgin'ia  Griffin.  ' 

Index  codes    2  21  84 

NTS  Research  Corporation.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

National  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Educational  services  and  Basic 

Educational  Skills  Initiative.  Project  Report  11:  Description  and 

Analysis  of  Fall  1979  Child  Pretest  Data. 

(ED210297) . 

1980  e  HS200429 

*A  battery  of  child  tests  was  developed  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  educational  services  component  of  Head  Start 
on  children  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Basic  Educational 
Skills  project.    The  activities  directly  relevant  to  the 
child  test  datar  including . the  procedures  used  to  collect 
the  data,  are  described.     Tables  generated  from  the  Fall 
1979  child  tests  are  presented.    The  appendix  contains  the 
child  test  battery. 
Principal  Author:     Judy  T.  McNeil. 

Index  codes    1  21  13  84 
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HTS  Research  Corporation.  DurhanI,  North  Carolina. 
National  Evaluation  -of  Head'Start  Educational  Services  and  Basic 
Educational  Skills  Initiative.  Project  Report  11:  Description  and 
Analysis  of  Fall  1979  Child  Pretest  'Data.  Appendix  B>  Part  2:  Item 
Response  Distribution  Tables. 
(ED210298) . 

1980.  HS200450  ,         ^  . 

This  appendix  consists,  of  Item  Response  Distribution 
Tables  to  Project  Report  11:     Defscription  a,nd  Analysis 
Fall  1979  Child 'Pretest  Data.     Items,  measured  include  < 
verbal  memory,  basic  information^  block  building,  child 
rating,  conceptual  grouping,  pictorial  memory,  reading 
readiness,  number  readiness,  verbal  fluency,  draw-ra-child , 
and  PIPS. 

Index  codes     2  21  84 

1058  Oakland,  Thomas;  et  al. 

A  Comparison  of  Performance  on  the  WPPSI,.  WISC  and  SB  With 
Preschool  Children:  Companion,  studied.  ^ 
Journal  of  School  Psychology,  1971 ,  9  (2) : 144-149 . 
HS200291 

In  this  study  data  are  analyzed  from  a  comparison  of 
performance  of  two  groups  on  three  standardized  tests. 
One  group  was  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  program.     The  other 
group  attended  a  regular  kindergarten. 

Index  codes  '  1  24  82 

1059  O'Brien,  Roslyn  A. ;  Lopete,  Phillip.  .    ^  , ^ 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education,  llrbana,  Illinois. 
Preschool  Programs  and  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Disadvantaged  Children. 
14p. 

1968.  ED024473 

'Evidence  indicates  that  disadvantaged  children  are 
intellectually  inferior  to  middle  class  children^at  the 
time  they  enter  school;  and  aS  school  continues,  the  gap 
widens.     The  environment  of  the  disadvantaged  child  lacks 
much  of  the  opportunity  and^ stimjilation  for  intellectual 
growth  present  in  the  middle  and  upper  class  environments 
and  generally  necessary  for  academic  success  in  school. 
Compensatory  preschool  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
child  has  been  created  to  alleviate  the  gap,  at  least 
partially.     Project  Head  start  was  the  first  wide-^scale 
attempt  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of  the 
disadvantaged  preschooler.     Seme  early  evaluations  of  the 
Head  Start  program  indicated  which  aspects  of  any  such 
program  contribute  the  most  to  substantial  intellectual 
growth;  namely,    (1)  a  warm,  supportive,  and  stimulating 
teacher;    (2)  a  task-oriented  program  approach;    (3)  an 
academically  oriented  program  format;  and   (4)  an  emphasis 
on'verbal  development. 

Index  codes  82     2  13  21 

1060  O'Bryant,  Shirley;  Pennebaker,  James  W. 

Child-Rearing  Reports  of  White,  Black  and  Mexican-American 

Families.  ,  »  ^- 

Developmental  Psychology,  1975,  11(6):871. 
HS200292 

In  this  study  comparisons  were  made  as  to  the  chld-rearing 
patterns  of  various  subcultures.     The  subjects  were  90 
low-income  families  each  with  a  5  year  old  child  enrolled 
in  Head  Start. 

Index  codes    1    7  25  82 
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1061    O'Oonnell,  Carolyn,  comp. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education.  Urbana,  Z-llinoi^. 

Head  Start  CRIB:  Childhood  Research  Information  Bulletin:  Selected 

Resumes  of  Early  Childhood  Research  Reports.  Bulletin  No.  1. 

■  5  5  p .  -      '  •►  > 

1969.  ED0253ie 

This  compilation  of  5?  abstracts  is 'directed'  to  the  , 
eudcational  community  interested  in  reseaf'ch  activities 
related  to  Head  Start.    The  puicpos^  of  Volume  I  is  to 

fublish  resumes  of  current  research  reports  involving  Head 
tart  children.    The  research  projects  are  concerned  with 
ethnic  factors,  evaluation  'of  Head  Start  programs, 
community  influence,  teacher  effectiveness,  bilingual 
concentration,  -audiovisual  equipment,  physical  facilities, 
parent  involvement,  and  followup  s,tudies.    CRIB  will  be 
published  biannually. 

Index  codes     3  12  20  82  -      ■  ^ 


1062  .V 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 
A  Manual  of  Folicies  and  Instructions 
1967.  HS100922  ^ 

This  Manual  codifies  the  Head  Start  pqlicies  that  a 
community  is  expected  to  follow  in  developing  a  program  and 
'  filling  out  an  application  for  funding.     It  explains 

current  policies  in  Project  Head  Start;  then,  where 
necessary,  it  describes  suggested  procedures  to  implement 
the  policy. 

Index  codes  82     2  • 


Office  of  Child  Development   (DHEW).  Washington,  D.C. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Characteristics  of  a  Sample  of  Summer  and 
Full-Vear  Head  Start  Programs  Operated  by  Local  Educational 
Agencies  (LEAs)  and  by  Community  Action  Agencies  (CAAs) :  Summary. 

.1§68.  HS100544  .     '  . 

Summarized  are  the  results  of  analyses  comparing  the 
characteristics  of  a  sample  of  full-year  1967-68  and 
>.    summer  1968  Head  Start  programs  o-perated  by  local 

educational  agencies  (LEA)  an^  community^  action  agencies 
(CAA) .     The  analyses  provide  a  static  picture  of  now 

frogram  directors,  teachers,  and  parents  report  some  of 
heir  experiences.    Relatively  few  statist'ically  reliable 
differences  were  found  between  LEA  and  CAA  operated  ~ 
programs;  most  differences  involve  structure  rather  than  - 
process  or  impact. 

index  codes    1  12  20  84 
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1066 


Office  Of  Child  Development  (DHEW)  .  Wa6.hington,  'D.^C. 

H^ad  Start  Planned  Variation  S-tudy.    '    .  • 

17p„.        -  , 

1970.  ED047782 

Project  Head  Start  and  Project  Follow  Through  are  jo.intly  ' 
exploring  the  effectiveness  of  12  different  educational 
approaches,  or  models,  .for  the  education  of  young  children 
from  poy«frty  families.,   I^ivestigations  include  study  of 
(1)  the  effect  of  a  continuous  intervention  program  which 
begins  with  Head  Start  and  extends  through  third  grade, 
(21  the  initial  impact'  and  lasting  effect  of  various 
approaqhes  during  this  period  of  time,  and  (3)  the  most 
effective  age  for  pupil  entrance.    Planned  Vaxiiation 
program  sponsors  and  short  program  descriptions  a£«.,^.„^^. 
listed.    Program  approaches  represented  include  structured 
academic,  cognitively  Oriented,  developmental 
self-directed,  pragmatic  action-oriented,  responsive 
environment,  and  parent  educator.     The  enabling  model  is 
also  discussed.     Criteria  are  given  for  the  selection  of 
the  30  communities  in  the  1970-71  study,  which  include  15 
of  the  1969-70  sites.    Thd  overall  design  and  plans  for 
measurement,  assessment,  and  analysis  are  presented. 

Index  codes    2,  10  13  62  ' 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW).  Washington,  D.a.  . 

Bureau  of  the  Census  Data  Collection  for  Full  Year  1969-1970  Head 

Start  program  (Forms). 

19170.  HS200785  " 

This  document  consists  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  forms  for 
collection  of  data  from  sample  Head  Start  programs,  and 
cover  letters  giving  instructions  for  their  use..  The  forms 
were  designed  to  collect  information  on  staffing,  medical 
and  dental  histories,,  parents'  activities,  and  the  child's 
home  environment. 

index  codes  82    2  20 

\ 

Office  of  Child  Development   (DHEW).  Washington,  D.  C. 
Directory  of  Pull  Year  Head  Start  Programs. 

19^3.  ED076259 

Full-year  Head  start .programs  are  listed  in  state  order  in 
this  directory.     Mailing  address  and  director's  name  are 
provided  for  each  program.     Locations  of  each  OCD  regional 
offices  are  provided  in  an  appendix. 

Index  codes    3  20  83 
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067  '  ' ,  V 

Office  of  Child  Development . (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 

Proceedings  I  National  Training'  Workshop  on  Head  Start  Services  tq^ 

Handicapped  Childreti.   (St.  Louis,  Kissouri,  Hay' 2.2-24,  1973).  ^ 

97p.  .  ' 

1973.        '  ED1000'd4 

The  1973  national  Training  Workshop  on  Head  Start  Services 
to  Hs-ndicapped  Children  focused  oji  exchanging  information 
concerning  local  implenentatibn  of. a  Congressional  mandate 
to  integrate  handicapped  children'  into  the  Hfad  Start 
program.  .The  -document  includes  excfrpts  from  major 
addresses  on  accountability  and  upgrading  the  quality  of 
the' Head ,St4rt  program  and  on  Head  Start's  approach  to  • , 
mainst reaming  handicapped  childreni  frdthan  open 
discussion,  session;  from  a  slide  presentation  emphasizing 
sach  child*.8.  uniqus  individuality;  and  from  a  panel 
discu-ssion  about  .identification  and  utilization  of  such 
k-esource  centers,  as  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Childr'en. 
Summaries  are  presented  of  the  conference's  15  -training 
,  and  technical  assistance  workshops  on  the  following  , 
subjectsi    needs  assessment,  recruitment,  social  services, 
improving  staff  attitudes,  regional  office  planning, 
summer  and  full  year  programs,  a  training  symposium, 
cooperative^ programs,  "the  role  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
training,  and  demonstration  projedts  in  Seattle,  St.  ' 
Paul,  Anchorage.  Chapel  Hill,  Portage  (Wisconsin) ,  and 
Athens  (Oeorg^a) .    Host  participants  evaluated  the 
conference  positively.'    A  rbster  of  participants  and  a 
list  of  five  films  (with  sources)  shown  during ^the 
conference  are  appended.  / 

Index  codes,    3    8  12  82 

0 

y  • 

'  f  , 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 
-  The  Hoir^e  Start'  Demonstration  Program:  An  Overview. 
'1973.  HS200171 

This  publication  is  aimed  at  acquainting  the  reader  with 
the  overall  Home  Start  program  and  its  evaluation  plan.. 
It  also  provides'  an  introduction  to  the  16  individual 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

Index  codes    3    9, 20  82  ' 

069 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW).  Washington,  D.C, 

Report  of  Second  Annual  Home  Start  C6nference.' 

1973.       ,  HS200330 

In  this  relport  proceedings  of  the  secdnd  national  Home 
Start  conference  are  presented.     It  was  hoped  that  this 
report  would  enable  the  Home  start  experience  to  help  other 
programs  interested  in  working  with  parents  in  their  role 
as  primary  educators  and  developers  of  their  own  children. 


068 


.070 
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Office  of  Child  Devjilopment  (DHEW).  Washington,  D.C. 

Report  of  a  Joint  Conference:  Home  Start/Child  and  Family  Resource 

Program. 

1974.  HS200329 

'This  is  a  report  of  a  joint  conference  for  the  Home  Start 
■    and  CFRP  programs.    The  conference  was  organized  to  permit 
both  programs  to  focus,  on  their  own  needs,  as  well  as  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

Index  codes    3  19  82 
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'Office  of  Child  Developnent  (DHEW) .  Washington,  jg.C. 
Report  Of  a  Hational  Conference  on  Hone  start. and  Other  Prograni 
for  parents  and  Children  (National  Conference  -on  Home;Ba8ed  Child 
Deveiopnent  Prograas.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  18-21,  1975). 
;  102p.  *f 
1975. >  BD12S769 

This  report  of  the  Kation^i-  Gonf-erenee  on  Home-Ba^ed-ehild 
Development  Prograns  is  int-iftded  to  serve  as  a  resource 
document  to  people  interested  in  developmental  programs 
for  parents  and  children.    The  report  includes  (1)  a 
summary  of  Home  Start  evaluation  findings i  (2)  brief  • 
descriptions  of  prograals  such  as  Dr. -Ira  Gordon's  Florida 
Parent  Education  Program,  Dr.  Susan  oray's  DARCBB  program. 
Dr.  Phyllis  Levensteln's  Mother-Child  Home  Program,  and 
Dr.  Dav4.d  WeiXart's  yps'ilanti-Carnegie  Infant  Education 
Project;   (3)  brief  descriptions  of  OCD  prograns i  (4) 
synopses  of  panel  discussions  on  topics  such  as  how  school 
systems  operate  home-baaed  programs,  how  to^gp  about 
converting  to  the  home-baseS  appi5Aach#.^how  Head  Start 
programs  implement  home-based  components,  and  how  parents 
feel  about  home-based  programs;  and  (5)  complete  texts  of 
speeches  by  such  notables  in  the  field  of  early  ehildhood- 
and  parent -education  as  Dr.  Bdward  Zigler,  Dr.  Earl 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Thomas,  Jr.*,  and  Mr.  Ray 
Collins.    This  document  also  includss  a  detailed  list  of 
conference  participants  and  their  addresses. 


1072 
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Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW)^  Washington,  D.^C. 

Hsad  Start  Program  Performance  Standards. 

70p. 

1975.  ED122936 

This  manual  presents  the  Project  Head  Start  program  goals 
and  performance  standards  in  the  areas  of  education, 
health  and  nutrition  services,  social  ••rviS;;'  ..^ 

garent  involvement.    A  ahort  discussion  of  general  Head 
tart  goals, ^  performance  atandard  development,' 
implementation,  and  enforcement  is  included.  Each 
performance  standard  Aa-Accompanied  by  guidance  na^erlal 
which  provides  f.urther  information  about  the  purpose  of  the 
standard  and  the  methods  and  procedures  for  implementation. 
Appendices  provide  statements  of  policy  concerning  the 
development  and  implementation  of  program  design  variations 
for  local  Head  start  programs  as  well  as  policy^for  the 
involvement  of  parents  of  Head  start  chlldrr^n. 
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Tn« 

32p. 
1975 


ce  of  Child  b«veiopnent  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C.  ' 
Child  and  Family  Resource  Program:  An  overview. 

ED125770  ,  ' 

This  publication  describes  the  Child,  and  Family  Resource 
PFo'gram  (CFRP)  ,  and  offers  detailed  information  on  specific 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  ll-domonctrati^nT-p^rograms 
throughout  the  United  States..     In  the  first  section 
background  information  presents  the  concept  behind  CFRP, 
Objectives  are  outlined  and  program  operation  and 
evaluation  are  discussed*    CFRP  i«6  a  national*  Head  start 
demonstration,  program.     It  is  a  child-centered  family 
service  program,  designed  to  provide  family  support 
service's  that  are  ^crucial  for,  and  directly  related  to,  the 
sustained  healthy  growth  and  development  of  children  from 
the  prenatal  period  through  a$e  eight.    The  staff  of  the 
Head  Start  program  is  the  core  of  CFRP,  to  whic^  other 
professionals  are  added.    Each, CRFP  mudt  have  available  the 
full  range  of  services  normally  providcM  to  Head  Start 
children  and  their  families  in  addition^to  the  minimum 
services  indicated  in  the  national  CFRP  guidelines.    Part  « 
ZI  contains  specific  project  descriptions.    Projects  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut ;> Potighkeepsie ,  New  York;  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania;  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  Jackson,  Kichigan; 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Gering,  Nebraska;  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota;  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Salem,  Oregon;  and  Modesto, 
California  are  described-^  ^ 


index  codes     3  15  12     7  82 


1074  ,         '  • 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW).  Washington,  D.C. 

Full  Year  Programs   (1976):  Survey  of  Head  Start  Handicapped 

Efforts. 

77p. 

' 1976.  HS200456 

*This  77-page  questionnaire,  designed  to  obtain  information' 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  congress  about  the  effort  of 
Head  Start  programs  to  serve  handicapped  children,  was 
sent  to  1975-1976  Full  Year  Head  Start  grantees.  This 
questionnaire  includiss  the  revised  diagnostic  criteria  ta 
be  used  by  Head- Start  programs  for  reporting- handicapped 
childr-en..  The*  five  sections  of  the  questionnaire  cover 
general  information;  staffing;  staff  training;  physical 
facilities,  equipment  and  materials;  and  enrollment  of 
 handicapped  chUaren . 

Index  codes    2    8  20  82  p 


Office  of  Child  Development   (DHEW).  Washington,  D.C 

Home  Start  and  Other  Programs  for  Parent's  and  Children.  Report  of 

a  National  Conference,  March  18-21,  1975. 

96p. 

19/6.  HS200533 

*ln  1975,  the  Office  of  Child  Deve.\oproent  sponsored  a 

•    National  conference  on  Home-Based  Child  Development 

Programs  in  St.  .Louis,  Missouri.     This  document  .provides  a 
substantive  report  of  that  conferencl|t     It  contains  1)  a 
summary  of  Home  Start  evaluation  finsings,  2)  brief 
description^  of  such  programs  as  the  Florida  Parent 
Education  Program,  the  DARCEE  program,  the  Mother-Child 
Home  Program,  the  Ypsilanti-Carnegie  infant  Education 
Project;  3)  brief  descriptions  of  CCD  programs  such  as  the 
CFRP,  POC,  EFP,  PCC,  and  the  PCDC;  4)  synopses  of  panel 
discussions  on  topics  such  as  how  school  systems  operate 
home-based  programs,  how  to  implement  the  home-based 

'    approach,  how  Head  Start  programs  can  implement  home-based 
components,  and  how  parents  feel  about  home-based 
programs;  and  5)  complete  t-oxts  of  speeches  by  experts  in 
the  field  of  early  childhood  and  parent  education. 

Index  codes    1  13  21  82     9  15 
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Offlc«  of  Economic  opportunity.  Washington,  D.C. 
Project. Head  Startt  Evaluation  and  Rassarch  Summary  1965-1967. 
16P. 

1967.  ED028826 

Projict  Haad  start  has  as  its  goal  tht  inprovapant  of  the 
child's  physical  haalth,  intaliaetuai  perf ornancoP,  socjeal 
attitudas,  and  sensa  of  salf.  .  Tht  project  invoiyas  ovar 
half  a  Million  childran  each  year,  including  children  in 
both  suakier  and  yearlong  programs.  ^About  40  percent  of 
Head  start  pupils  are  Negro,  about  30  percent  are  white, 
and  the  others  come  from  other  racial  backgrounds.  These 
children  come  from  economically  or^cuituri^iiy 
disadvantaged  homes.    Head  Start  children  (although  they 


middle  class  peer 

income  children-  who 


..  academic  tasks  and  tests  than  their 
erform  significantly  better  than  low 


perform  more  poorly  on 

-  •  —  -  s)  pe  

do  not  par€iei^ajte  in  Head  start. 


This  improvement  in  performance  by  Head  start  pupils  has 
been  attributed  to  (5.)  partial  middle  clasf  acculturation, 
(2)  the  higher  quality  of  the  educational  prograi,   (3)  the 
warmth  and  competency  of  teachers,  and  (4)  increased 
parental  interest  in  the  child's  development.  There 
remain  questions  about  the  endurance  of  the  gains  made  by 
Head  Start  children  and  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
shdrt  summer  program  compared  to  the  yearlong  program. 

Index  codes  99  81 


1077 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Washington,  D.C.  ...  .--a 

Directory  of  Full  Tear  Head  Start  Programs  as  of  January  1,  1968. 
HS100521 

This  directory  lists  752  full  year  Head  Start  programs  as 
of  January  1,  1968,  by  regions  and  states. 

Index  codes    3  20  82 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Washington,  D.C. 
Directory  of  Full  Year  Head  Start  Programs  as  of  March  1,  1969. 
HS100522 


!tpry 

The  directory''of  full  year  Head  Start  programs  as  of  Harch 
lists  780  grantees  by  states. 


1,  1969, 
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X019  '       .  .     .  A 

Of fie*  of  Human  Dtvtiopntnt  CdHew) .  Washington,  D.C*  * 
Prifchool  Handioappad  Chiidrant  Data  conpiled  from  the  survey  of 
Head  Start  Handicapped  Efforts  l975*-76  for, Use  by  Researchers,  . 
Educators,  and  Planners.  '^^Appehdixt  Survey  of  Head  start  , 
Handicapped  Efforts  Full  Sear  Progrars  (1976).° 
295p. 

1977.    _  ED149S40.-  -     ■.  ~ 

The  document  provides  data  gathered  from  1,379 
questionnaire  responses  of  1,428  Head  start  programs  on 
the  etatus  of  handicapped  children  as  of  March  15,  1976. <       -  ^ 
A  brief  summary  of  data  findings  (such  as  that  95%  of  Head 
"  Start  programs  serve  at  liast  one  handicapped  child,  and 
that  45  states  met  the  mandate  to  provide  handicapped 
children  with  at  least  10%  enrollment  opportunities  in 
full-year  Head  Start  programs)  is  presented.    The  bu;Llc  of      ■  „ 
this  document  is  cqmposed  of .  data' tables  for  liine  major 
areas:    responses  to  the  survey;  numbers,  types  of 
handicapping  conditions,  and  severity  t>f  handi-caps; 


outreach  ahd  recruitment;  referrals  and  diagnosis;  epeclal 
services  for  the 'handicapped;  special  phy^ic.al  facilities; 
special  equipment  and  materials;  staffing  and  staff 


training;  and  data  tables  by  state  and  geographic' entity. 
Appended  is  the  172-item  questiionnaire  organized  into  five 
sectibnst    general  information;  staffing;  staff  training; 
physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials;  and 
enrollment  of  handicapped  children  and  services  provided. 

Index  codes  1  8  -20  12  •82  -   --  -   
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1080  ^ 

Office  of  Human  Development  Services  (DHHS) .  Washington,  D.C. 
Diagnosis  and  Aesessment  of  Handicapped  Children  in  Head  Start. 
Executive  Summary. 
19p.  (ED150798). 
1977.  HS200451 

This  executive  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
from  an  information-gathering  effort  on  the  screening, 
diagnosis,  and  assessment  of  handicapped  cf(ildren  in  the 
Head  Start  pro^ra'm  focuses  on  three  areas:  (1) 
identification  and  utilization  of  diagnostic  resources, 
(2)  development  of  a  team  approach  to  the  diagnostic 
evaluation  of  handicapped  children,  and  (3)  parent 
involvement  and  participation  with  dl'agrostlc  resources 
and/or  teachers.    The  diagnostic  criteria  for  reporting 
\^  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  are  listed. 

Index  codes    1    8  12  l<5  82 

1081  ,  '  ,         ,  " 

Office  of  Human  Development  Services  (DREW).  Washington,  D.C. 
Preschool  Handicapped  Children:  Data  Compiled  from  the  survey  of 
Head  Start  Handicapped  Efforts  1975-76  for  use  by  Researchers, 
Educators,  and  Planneri§. 
134p. 

1977.'  l}S200e06 

Results  of  the  Annual  Survey  of  Head  Start  Handicapped 
Efforts  for  1975-76,  which  was  sent  to  all  full-year 
gran^«es  and  delegate  agencies,  are  presented. > 
Questionnaire  items  covered  enrollment  and  numbers  of 
'  center^;  staffing;  s^aff  training;  physical  facilities, 

equipment  and  materials;  and  enrollment  of  children  . 
professionally  diagnosed  as  handicapped.    Tables  show 
responses  to  the  survey;  numbers,  types,  and  severity  of 
/  handicapping  conditions;  outreach  and  recruitment; 

referrals  and  diagnosis;  special  services,  physical 
facili.ties,  equipment,  a;id  materials  for  the  handicapped; 
staffing  and  staff  training;  and  data  organized  by  state  or 
geographic  entity. 

InOex  codes    l    8  20  84 
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ao82  -  p 


Office  of ^ Human. development  Servicea. (DKEW) .  WashSbngton*  D.C. 
What  Does  PL94-f42  Mean  to  Head  Start?  ^  . 

9p.  " 

idTS*  HS200454  ■ 

'public  Law  94-142,  passed  in  1975 »- assures  that  all 
handicapped  children  have  available  to  them  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  and  related  services  designed 

 to  meet,  their  uniuue  needu. — Wri-s" pamphlet  discusses  the 

a'dministrative  and  programmatic  implications  of  Public  Law 
94-142  for  Head  Start'  programs  in  .terms  df  the  law's 
specific  proviai'ons  which  include  a  f z:ee  ^appropriate 
public  -school  education*  non-discriminatqry  testing  and 
assessment,  piarcement  in  the  least,  rest^riptive 
environment,  preparation  of  individualized  educational 

frograms,  provision  for  due  process  procedures, 
nvolvement  of  families,  and  provision  of  related  support 
''services. 


,f- 


Index  codes 


8  82, 


108E 


Youth,  and  Families  (DHEW) . 


O'Keefe,  Ann. 

Administration  for  Children, 
Washington,  DC. 
What  Head  Start.  Means  to  Families. 
72p.  e 

1978.  ED161525 

This  paper  describes  Head  start  services  to< parents  and 

 faiiriTl^ir-thveivwxn~^e~TrSsa"5tart  program,  what  the 

program  impact  has  been  on'these  families,  and  the- goals, 
^  services,  and  accomidishmehts  of  other  family-focused.  Head 
Start  programs.    There  ar^  14  sections,  most  of  them 
brief.    The  sections  discuss  sources  of  data  information. 
Project  Head  Start  Performande  Standards,  and  ways  parents 
contribute  to  the  functioning  of  the  program  as 
deciSion-makers ,  home  educators  , And  employees. 
Program-community  relations,  service  benefits  to 
handicapped  Children  and  their^  parents,  and  gains  parents 
receive  from  participating  in  the  program  are  noted.  Also 
described  briefly  are  post-Head  Start  parent  activities  in, 
the  school  and  community.    An  extensive  review  of  the 


historical  impact  of  the  program  oh  parenta  and  families 
is  also  presented  and  documented  with  research  study 
results.    T-he  last  section  focuses  on  3  special  Head  Start 
demonstration  programa  (Parentt.Child  Centers,  Home  Start, 
and  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program) . 


iTidsx  eodffs    "I    7  20  15  82 
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0*Keefe,;  Rip. 

influences  of  Age,  Sex,  ahd  Eth 
Drawing  Test  Performances  by  pi 
Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  19 
HS200545 
.  Th^  influences  of  age,  sc|x 

Serformances  on  '^Soodenougih 
etermined  in  a  study  of 
chdrldren.  On  Man  and  Wom 
performances  of  girls  sco 
children  scored  higher  th 
children  scored  higher  th 
significant  differences  fo 
performances  on  the  Man  ah 
separately. 
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nic  Origin  on  Goodenough-Hart'is  • 
sadvantaged  Preschool  Children. 
71,    33,  708-710. 

,  and  ethhic  origin  on 

-Harris  Drawing  Tests  were 

20  disadvantaged  preschool 

n  drawings  combined, 

ed  higher  than  bbys,  white 

n  black  children,  and  older 

n  younger  children.  No 

r  these ' factors  were  noted  when 

d  Woman  drawings  were  considered 
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1065    Olivier,  K.j  Barclay,  A.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Stanf ord-Binet  and  Goodenou^h-Harris  Test  Performances  of  Head 
Start  Children. 

Psychological  Reports, -  1967,  20 1 1175-1179 ^ 
HS100293 

In  this  stiTdy  the  characteristics  of  the  revised 
Stanf ord-Binet  and  'Goodenough-Harris  protocols  were 
     investigated  for  188  Head  Start  children,  _  — 


t  Index  "©ad«s  -  2-54- 82 

'  '■■     ■  '        .  « 

r''    4  Olmst'ead,  Patricia. 

For  other  entries  bjr  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1086    Olson,  Christine  Marie.  ..  \ 

Nutritional  and  Developmental  Status  of  Native  American  Head  Start 
Childrein  in- Wisconsin .  ■     ,      ^  «s. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  'international ,  1975,  36(l-B)tl69. 

HS20029C  ..    .  ' 

r  In  this  study  the  growth  status  of  Native  American  Head 

■  '  Start  children  was  investigated.    Current  and  past  health 

'  status  of  each  child  was  examined,  as  was  the  nutritional 

>'  status  by  both  biochemibal  and  dietary  methods.  Another 

factor,  parenting,  was  also  studied. 

^  *  Index  codes    i    5  26  83 

O'Mall-ey,  J..  Michael.   

^  For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  iTidex  of  Co-authors. 

-  1087    O'Piela,  Joan  H.  ,  .    .  ' 

Detroit  Public  Schools.  . 
^ Evaluation  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Head  Start  Program, 
1975-1976.  ♦ 
46p. 

1976.  HS200297 

'The  Detroit  Public  iSghools  Full  Year  Head  Start  Project 
offers  a  comprehen«ive  curriculum  that  addresses  all 
aspects  of  a  child's  growth  and  development.     Services  in 
U  the  Head  %tart  program  are  delivered  through  six  , 

v  components:    education,  social  services,  health  and  dental  ' 

services,  parent  involvement,  career  development,  and  I 
volunteer  services.     In  the  evaluation  of  the  1975-76 
Detroit  Head  Start  program,  the  Detroit  Head  Start  Pupil  / 
Progress  Record,  the  Pre-School  Developmental  Scale,  the 

  Apell  Test,  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,'  teacher  -i_ 

'evaluations,  and  observations  were  used  to  evaluate 
children's  progress.     Analyses  show  gains  in  raw  scores 
and  developmental  skills  consistent  with  age  levels. 
Accomplishments-  for  the  1975-76  school  year  are 
described.    The  results  of  a  four-year  longitudinal  study 
of  ..the  achievement  of  children  who  had  attended  the-  ^ 
Detroit  Head  Start  program  in  1969-70  are  summarized.  The 
findings  appear  to 'indicate  that  gains  made  during  the 
Hea/EP  Start  experience  have  some  degree  of  stability. 
These  former- HeaeP  Start  participants  showed  superiority  in 
achievement  over  children  who-  did  not  attend  Head  Start,- 
and  did  not  regress  in  achievement  and  were  superior  in 
-  reading  and  mathematics  over  Title  I  students  through . 
grade  four. 

Index  codes     1  21  11  82 
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Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De^lopment.  Pariis, 
•   France...  .      \         's,   %  •  ■ 

Educational  folicy  atijS  Planning.  Compensatory  Education  Programmes 
in  the  Un^ited  'States.  * 

1981.  ED5?02132  . 

This  description  of  federal  compensatotfy  education 
.  prggr^ns  for        t^nnnnm*  r*M^1y^^-a»^v»1^*f»^»A  was  prepared 


for  the  organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development's  review  of  national  education  policies.  As 
background;  the  report' first  describ-es  the  U.S. 
edticattonal\  system »  thr  social  and  Educational  changes 
,  since  1954  that  gave  rise  to  compensatory  programs »  and 

the  current  debates  over  these  programs.    Six  chapters 
th«n  discuss. the  goaiSr  target  populationsr  services;  and 
*    results  of  federal  compensatory  programs  at  the  prescnoolr 
elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary  levels,  including 

•  the  training  of  teachers  to  iserve  disadvantaged  groups.. 
Among  the  programs  covered  are  Head  Start,  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  secondary  Education  Act , (BSEA) ;  Youth 
Employment  Training,  Vocational  Education,  Upward  Bound,' 
Talent  Search,  special  serviiees  for  disadvantaged  .. 
students.  Educational  OpportfUnlty  centers.  College  Work 
Study,  Educational''  opportuni^ty  Grants,  college  student 
loans,  and  the  Teacher  Corps.    Three  final  chapters 
ex&mine  the  compensatory  programs'  common  objectives  and 

•  imp^^ementation  procedures,  assess  the  programs'  impact  on 
educational  resources  and  achievement,  an4.  analyze  the 

.  »ui*ipiiciiy  -of—f»d»r*i  -compensatory  progrjsrme  and  the 

proposed  solutions  to  this  problem.  .  An  appendix  presents 
detailed  ease<  studies  of  Head  i^tart.  Title  I  of  ESEA,  and 
.  the  Teacher  Corps.  ^  " 

Index  codeS:    3  12  81  ' 

Osb'orn,  D.  K.^ 

Project  Head  Start--An  Assessment. 
Educational  Leadership,  1965,   23  (2) :92-102. 
HS100296 

This  article  describes  the  early  accompli^hsients  of  Head 
'   ■  ,'  start. 

.Index  codes     3  20  82 

1090    Osbornr  D.  Ky^  .  ,   ^  '  * 

_   !  -        some  Galas  From  the  Head  start  Exf^riencee  ^ 

Chlld^-Od  &ducatlon»  44:8-11. 
^  HS100299  ^ 

/In  this  article,  the  author  outlines  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Head  S^rt  progranse    He  Identifies  four 
major  philosophical  galns"  which  can  be  seen  as  a  result  of 
Head  Starts     1)  renewed  interest  in  early  childhood 
education;  2)  development  of  the  concept  of  the  Child 
Development  Center;  3)  improvement  of  the  teacher  pupil 
ratio;  and  4)  attltudinal  changes  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  parents. 
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31091    Owtiii  0«dr9«  M.;  et  alJ.^,.,,  .  ,  ^ 

'  Cblldrtns  Hospital  Research  Foundation.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Kutrition  Survey  of  White  Mountain  Apache  Preschool  Children. 

19?6.  ED04650d 

As  part  Of  a  national  study  of  the  nutrition  of  preschool 
children »  data  were  collected  on  201  Apache  children,. 1  to 
6  years  of  age,  living  on  an  Indian  reservation  in 
Arizona.    This  report^  reviews  procedures  and  clinical 
findings,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  growth  data  including 
skeletal  saturation,  njitrient  intakes  and  clinical 
biochemical  data.     2n  the  study,  ,home  interviews  were 
conducted  and  children  were  also  examined  clinically.  The 
high  level  of  voluntary  participation  of \ families 
reflected  gre&t  interest  in  the  health  status  of  their 
Children.    Limited  socioeconomic  information  was  obtained 
on  the  participant  families-  but,  generally,  living 
conditions  were  at  the  poverty  or  near-poverty  level.  It 

.        is  noted  that  36  of  the  children  were  enrolled  in  Head 
J        Start  and  received  a  portion  of  their  food  intake  there. 

The  pattern  of  insufficient  or  Inadequate  dietary  intakes, 
growth  underachi^vement  and  biochemical  evidence- of 
nutritional, risk  seer  for  Apache  children  was  similar  to 
that  of  children  living  in  poverty  in  Mississippi. 

Index  codes    1    5     /  81 

1092    Ozer,  llark  K.;  Deem,  Michael  A.  ^  .        «  ^ 

Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  D.C. 
A  Standardized  Meurological 'Examination:  Its  Validity  in 
Predicting  School  Achievement  in  Head  Start  and  Other  Populations. 
Final  Report.  / 
S2p.  / 
1968.  ED023475  ■  ^ 

A  neurological  examination  has  been  developed  to  discover 
children  with  physiologically  based  learning  problems  who 
do  not  manifest  asymmetrical  functioning.    This  study 
attempts  to  determine  the  validity  of  this  examination  by 
its  accuracy  in  predicting  the  performance  of  children  in 
a  Summer  Head  start  program.    Validity  was  determined  by 
comparing  the  examination  results  with  results  of  the  ^ 
Retropolitan  Reaidiness  Test  (NRT)  and  then  testing  both 
groups  of  predictions  by  examining  the  actual  performance 
of  the  children  on  t.ie  criterion  measuresi  that  is,  the 
achievement  tests.    The  subjects  of  this  study  were  43 
first  grade  Negro  children,;  half  of  which  had  participated 
in  a  Summer  Head  Start  program'  and  all  of  -which 
represented  a  population  meeting  the  criteria  for  funding 
'    by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) ,  and  45  Negro 
first  grade  children  who  were  from  schools  not  meeting  the 
OEO  criteria.    Both  groups  were  administered  the 
Neurological  Screening  Test,  the  MRT,  certain  tejsts  from 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Battery,  and  various 

?sychological  tests.     Although  the  results  pf  this  study 
ndlcate  that  the  neurological  test  was  not  consistently 
as  good  a  predictor  of  school  performance  as  the  MRT,  it 
did  demonstrate  it  had  predictive  value.     It  should  be 
noted  that  the  neurological  test  takes  about  15  minutes  to 
administer  while  the  MRT  takes  one.  to  two  hours. 
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X093    Ozgetfiz*  Selciilct 

Policy  Implementation t  An  Empirical  investigation  of  the 
.  Kandicapped  Effort  in  Head  Start. 
lUeeertation  Abstracts  International,  1976,  37  (6-A)  1 3893 . 
HS200300 

Tnis  study  is  an  empirical  inve8tl9ation  of  the  level  of 
success  aeisiieved  in  implementing  the  handicapped  policy  in 
project  Head  start  based  on  a  1972  congressional 
requirement  that  at  east  10%  of  the  total  number  of 
enrollment  opportunities  in  Head  Start  be  made  available 
to  handicapped  children.    The  sample*  consisted  of  35 
l^rograms.  ^ 

Ind^x  codiBS    1     6  20  63 

Paden.  Lucille  V. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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1094  Padilla,  Raymond  v.,  ed. 

Eastern  Michigan  University.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
Bilingual  Education  and  Public  Policy  in  the  United  States. 
Bthnoperspectives  in  Bilingual  Education  Research.  Volume  I. 
513p. 

1980.  ED200005 

This  collection  includes  several  papers  on  each  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  bilingual, ^education,  the  politics  of 
implementing  bilingual  programs*  the  role  of  the  community 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  bilingual  programs,  and 
bilingual  program  models,     in  addition,  individual  papers 
treat:     (1)  the  impact  of  research  on  programs  and  policy; 
(2)  the  role  of  teacher  certification!   (3)  refugee 
education  as  exemplified  by  Cuban  Americans^   (4)  the  case  - 
of  the  American  Indians;   (5)  language  attitudes  among  the 
Puerto  Ricans  in  Nev  York;   (6)  comparative  ethnic  factors 
between  tr.e  United  States  and  foreign  countries;   (7)  the 
relationship  between  ethnography  and  bilingual  education 
legislation;  and  (8)  state  mandated  competency  testing. 

Index  codes  61     3  25  12  26 

1095  Padilla,  Raymond  v.,  ed. 

Eastern  Michigan  University.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Theory  in  Bilingual  Education:  Ethnoperspectives  in  Bilingual 

Research.  Volume  II. 

44lp. 

1980.  ED2«3df&3 

Th«  second  of  three  volumes  that  present  the  three  basic 
factors  of  the  bilingual  education  eauation— 'public  policy, 
theory,  and  technology—this  volume  focuses,  on  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  bilingual  education.    Papers  from 
the  areas  of  language,  culture,  neurol^nguistics,  and 

$edagogy  include;     (1)  "Ethnic  and  Linguistic  Processes: 
he^Fjiture  of  Indigenous  Alaskan  Languages"  by  James  M. 
Orvik;   (2)  "Factors  Af<.fecting  Nati've  Languagie  Maintenance" 
by  Wendy  P.  Weimer;   (3) ' "Linguistic  Proficiency:  How 
Bilingual  Discourse  can  Show  TKat.  A  Child  Has  It"  by 
Maryellen  xsarcia;   (4)  "The  Transfer  Nemesi^  in  Bilingual 
EducaTt-ion"  by  Eugene  E.  Garcia  and  Dennis  Madrid;   (5)  "To 
Switch  or  Not  to  'Switch:    The  Role  of  Code-Switching  in  the 
Elementary  Bilingual  Classroom"  by  Gustavo  Gonzalez  and 
Lento  F.  Maez;   (6)  "A  Theory  of  the  structure  of  Bicultural  ' 
Experience  Based  on  Cognitive-Develbmental  Psychology"  by 
Charles  D.  Nelson;-  (7)  "The  Neurolcgy  of  Learning  and 
Bilingual  Education"  by  Elisa  Gutierrez;   (sy  "The  Effebts 
'of  Bilingual  Multicultural  Content  on  Elementary  school 
Children"  by  Sheryl  Linda  Santos;   (9)  "Teacher  Preparation 
in  bilingual  Education"  by  Lester  S.  Golub;  and  (10)  "Notes 
on  a  Social  Theory  for  Bilingual  Education  in  the  United 
States"  by  Jo$e  Llanies.  / 
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1096  1  . 

Palntr  Astoeiatas,  Inc.  Mtw  York.  ^  ^  ^  „  ^ 

Continuity  of  Davalopmant t  Rasearch  Findings  and  Rsssarch  Nssds. 
Final  Raport. 
127p. 

197o»  HS200910 

*This  report  is  a  review  of  the  literature  and  analysis  of 
the  data  gathered  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States.     It  examines  three  major  issues  which  must  be 
considered  in  any  attempt  to  increase  the^^ontinuity  of 
developmental  services t     (1)  At  which  tiM«  in  the  child's  ■ 
life,  and  in  what  combinations  and  sequences,  are 

f articular  services  optimally  effecti)re  or  usefuli  (2)  what 
ypes  or  components  of  intervention  programs  are  optimally 
helpful  to  the  children)   (3)  whsit  the  long-term  effects  are 
of  different  agents  who  administer  the  interventions  or 
assume  responsiblity  for  the  continuity  of  development. 

Index  codes  82 

*  *  '   '    ■ . 

1097  Palmer*  Francis  H.  ^    ..      >    ^  • 

State  University  of  New  lorlc.  stony  Brook,  Hew  York.  _ 

The  Effects  of  Xinimal  Early  Intervention  on  Subsequent  IQ  Scores 

and  Reading  Achievement.  . 

A  paper  presented  at  the  APA  85th  Annual  Convention*  Washington, 
D.C.»  September  3r  1976. 

HS200301 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
continuation  of  Head  start. 

Index  codes    3  20  82  " 

Palomares*  Uvaldo  H.  .  ,  ^  * 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co-authors. 
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1098  Parker*  Harry  J.i  et  al.  _         ...^^  « 

Objective  Versus  individual  Kental  Ability  Tests  With  Former  Head 

Start  Children  in  the  First  Grade.       ,  ^   

Perceptual  and  Hotor  Skills,  1971,  3.2  (l)  1 287-292. 

HS2003O2  ^  •  ^  ^ 

The  SRA  PNA  Test  K-l  was  administered  to  former  Head  Start 
children  to  determine  if  individual  or  objective  mental 
ability  tests  Provide  more  accurate  information  with 
culturally  deprived  children  when  they  reach  primary 
grades.      '  \ 
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1099    Passow,  A.  H.  .  ^  . 

compensatory  Instructional  intervention, 

Ini  Kerlinger,  F.  N.  and  J.  B,  Carroll  eds.  Review  of  Research 
in  Education.  Volume  2.  1974.  ^ 
HS200304 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  compensatory  education 
movement  including  a  look  at  Evaluation  research  related 
to  Project  Head  Start  as  well  as.  similar  programs. 
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1100  Patterson,  Audette  Sutton*  * 

\     George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Project  Home  Start  as  Measured  by  Comparing 
Test  Results  of  Participating  and  NonPartlcipatlng  Kindergarten  <• 
and  First  Grade  Pupils.  ^  , 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International;  1980,  41 (9) tSection  A, 
3817. 

HS200850 

Preschool  programs  for  disadvantaged  -pupils  were 
established  to  enable  them  to  enter  school  on  an  equal 
basis  With  middle-class  pupil.s.     It  is  believed  that  these 
programs 'could  make  it  possible  for  disadvantaged  pupils  to 
achieve  in  school,  stay  in  school  longer,  have  better  jobs 
and  incomeSi  and  thus  improve  their  social  and  economic 
status.     The  issue  under  consideration  is  whether  the  mean 
performance  of  children  who  participated  in-Home  Start  was  . 
significantly  different  from  that  of  children  who  did  not 

Fartlcipate.     Two  groups  of  65  pupils  each  were  selected  - 
roffl  four  elementary  schools.    One  group  was  composed  of 
the  entire  Home  Start  population:    The  control  grou;)  was  a 
stratified  random  selection  of.  non-Home  Start 
participants.    A  2  x  2  design  of  analysis  or  variance  was 
performed  on  the  kindergarten  and  f^rst  grade  test  scores 
(Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Levels  A  and  B)  . 
Analysis  of  the  Prereadlng  Scores  yielded  two  significant  F 
values  (p      .05):  .  Main  effect  of  group  and  two-way 
interaction  (sex  x  group) .     The  following  conclusions  were 
developed  from  the  data:     (1)  Significant  differences 
existed  between  the  Home  start  parti-cipants  (treatment)  and 
the  non-Home  Start  participants   (control) 'When  the  sample  . 
was  broken  down  by  group  (main  effect) •    The  mean  of  the 
control  group  was  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  treatment 
group.     (2)  There  was  a  relationship  between  performance  on 
the  test  and  the  combined  effects  of  group  and  sex.  / 

index  codes    1  21    9  83 
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1101  Payne,  David  A.,  ed. 

Curriculum  Evaluation:  Commentaries  on  Purpose,  Process,  Product. 
Lexington,  MA.)  D.  C.  Heath;  1974.  357p.  ■ 
HS200011 

Through  the  collection  of  these  essays,  the  editor  of  this 
work  seeks  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information 
between  curriculum  development  specialists  and  educational 
evaluators.     It  is  particularly  hoped  that  curriculum 
workers  will  gain  knowledge  that  will   (1)  help  them  use 
the  skills  Of  evaluators  more  effectively,  and  (2)  focus 
their  attention        asking  the  most  meaningful  kinds  of 
evaluation  questions -of  themselves.     A  second  major  reason* 
for  collecting  these  papers  is  to  facilitate  the  teaching 
of  graduate  courses  in  evaluation,  instructional 
evaluation  and  related  fields. 

Index  codes     3  12  13  82 

1102  Payne,  James  S. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Effect  of  a  Training  Program  Designed  to 
Teach  Parents  How  to  Teach  Their  Own  Head  Start  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  31 (11-A) t 5890. 
HS200305 

This  study  was  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a 

?arent  teaching  program  in  teaching  their  own  children, 
he  effectiveness  was  determined  by  comparing  cognition 
scores  and  achievement  scores  between  children  -served  in 
Head  St&rt  whose  parents  participated  in  a  parent  training 
program  with  Head  Start  children  whose  parents  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 
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1103  Payn«,  Jan«t  s.i  at  ai. 

Head  startr  Yesterday,  Today  and^Tonrorrow. 

Training  school  Bulletin,  1971,  68(l)s23-48. 

H8200307  ..  - 

This  article  provides  a  review  of  Head  Start  programs  and 
the  professional  literature  dealing  with  such  programs.  A 
Chronology  of  events,  descriptions  of  Head  Start  programs, 
analyses  of  Head  start  curricula  and  an  evaluation  of  Head 
Start  programs  are  included. 

Index  codes  '  3  20  82  ' - 
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1104  Payne,  James  s.f  et  al.    •         "  _  ,         «    ^  ^  ^ 

Note  on  Reliability  and  Congruent . Vialidity  of  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test  With  Disadvantaged  Preschool  Children. 
Psychological  Reports,  1972,  30:22.     '  1.  . 

HS200543  L  .  ^  , 

Data  are  reported  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  for  a  sample  of  preschool, 
disadvantaged  children  enrol-led  in  a  full-year  Head  start 

grcgram.    A  table  presents  a  summary  of  correlations 
etween  IQs  on  Peabody  and  atanf ord-Binet  tests  alpng  with 
means  and  standard  deviations. 

Index  codes    2  21  84  .        .        .  • 
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1105  Payne,  James  S.i  et  al. 

Head  Starts  A  Tragicomedy  With  Epilogue.^ 

New  Yorki  Behavioral  iPublications;  1973.  253p. 

1973.  ED081506  ,  „     ^  «^     ^  ' 

This  book  explains  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  Head  Start 
program  and  its  potential  for  changing  children,  families 
and  communities.    Part  I  is  concerned  with  the 
administrative  problems  of  personnel,  transportation,  and 
parent^  communication.    Part  II  suggests  administrative 
improvements  to  enhance  the  operation  of  the  program  and 
at  the  same  time  facilitate,  the  development  of  the* 
employees,  volunteers  and  parents. 

Index'  codes    l    6    7  12  15  82* 
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For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1106  Peck,  Frederick  "Walter.  ,  «     '  ., 

Organizational  Activities- and  Occupational  Roles:  facilitating  the 
Role  Acquisition  of  Teacher  Aides  in  Head  Start  centers. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  35(2-A):789. 

HS200310''  ,  .  w 

This  study  examined  the  work  role  acquisition  of  teacher 
aides  in  Head  Start  centers  to  increase  the  understanding 
of  the  role  acquisition  process  and  the  function  of  the 
wark  setting  as  role  facilitator.    The  motivation  patterniB 
of  different  cetiters  were  described. 
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1107  .Pfltrinan,  Mancy.  \ 

Urban  Institute.  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 
What  16  Health  Start?  Profiles  of  Selected  Projects. 
34p. 

1972*  *  ED068182 

lln  an  effort  to  capture  the  feeling  of  the  operations  of 
the  Health  Start  projects,  the, experiences  of  eight  of  the 
29  local  projects  organized  in  1971,  representative  of  the 
mix  of  approaches . taxen  in  the  first  year,  are  described, 
vlth  emphasis  on  obstacles  and  strategies  as  veil  as 
successes*    The  pro jects  reviewed  are  in  Arkansas,  North 
Carolina,  Colorado ,  Michigan y  Oregon,  Maine,  Arizona,  and 
Oklahoma*    Diversity  is  stressed  regarding  methods  of 
detecting  health  problems,  sources  of  health  services, 
facility  arrangements,  educational  instruction  methods, 
anJa  staffing*     All  of  them  have  the  same  objectives:  to 
increase  the  number  of  disadvantaged  children  receiving 
adequate  medical  and  dental  services,  to  develop  methods 
of  ensuring  the  delivery  of  health  services  in  areas  of 
limited  health  care  reso'urces,  and  to  develop  better 
methods  of  coordinating  and  using  existing  resources  to 
provide  health  care  to  disadvantaged  chll^dren* 

Index  codes    1     5  12  17     6  83 

1108  Peters,  Donald  t. 

Social  science  and  Social  Policy  and  the  Care  of  Young  Children: 
Head  Start  and  After. 

Journal  of  Applied  Developmental  Psychology,  1980,  l(l):7-27e 
HS«00672 

The .author  reviews  the  relative  influence  of.  social  science 
research  in  the  formulation  of  social  policy  through 
historical  case  studies  of  Head  Start  and  federally  funded 
day  care*     It  is  concluded  that  econom^lc,  social,  and  ^ 
)iltlcal  factors  are  the  principal  Inltlatibrs  of  broad 


frogram  efforts  and  that  social  science  research  is 
nfluential  in  specifying  the  problem  and  the  **f ine-tuning" 
solution  alternatives.    The  subjectivity  of  social  science 
research  is  addressed  by  analyzing  both  the  nature  of  the 
research  questions  asked  and'  the  advocaoy  role  played  by 
social  scientists. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Early  Childhood  Education  in  Philadelphia  and  Its  Impact:  Program 
Description  and  Evaluation  Data. 
HS200449 

This  brochure,  prepared  by  the  school  District  of 
Philadelphia,  focuses  on  eight  early  childhood  programs: 
Child  Care,  Day  Care  Services,  Follow  Through,  Get  Set  Day 
Care,  Kindergarten,  Parent  Cooperative  Nurseries, 
Preklndergarten  Head  Start,  and  the  Walnu^^t  Center. 
Program  descriptions,  a  chart  of  program  characteristics, 
evaluation  data,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  Impact  of 
preklndergarten  experience  on  school  performance  provide 
an  overview  of  the  progress  being  made  in  early  childhood 
programs  in  Philadelphia.     A  glossary  is  included. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Sumnary  of  Five  Major  Evaluation  Reports  on  the  FjoHow  Through 

Program  in  Philadelphia  1972-1973. 

I6p. 

1973.         .   ED104550  •        ,  , 

This  brief,  nontechnical  summary  of  five  major'  evaluation 
reports  is  divided  into  four  sections!    1.  Pupil 
Achievement  Characteristics:     "Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test  (NAT)**,  Spring,  1973;  2.    Continuance  and  Transience 
Among  Teachers  and  Pupils  1968-1973|  3.    The-  Parental  . 
Component  in  Follow  Throughi  and  4.    supportive  Services 
in  Follow  Through.    Achievement  data  from  a 
cross-sectional  viewpoint  indicate  that  total  Follow 
Through  performance  in  the  spring  of  1973  is  better  than 
non-Follow  Through  performance  in  kindergarten  and  first 
grade,  and  that  the  Bank  street  and  Behavior  Analysis 
models  show  consistently  higher  performance  at  all  grade  • 
levels*    Quasilongitudinal  analyses  indicate  a  positive 
effect  of  combined  maximum  exposure  and  Head  start  or 
'  equivalent  experience,  particularly  in  theABehavior 

Analysis  and  Bank  Street  models.    Pupil  anA  teacher^ 
'  retention  rat'es  continue  to  be  relatively  high  (60-70 

fercent  for  pupils;  slightly  more  than  60  percent  for  . 
e'achers)  ,  and  the  parent  involvement  -componeht  continues 
to  be  a  priority  area.    Supportive  services  data  indicate 
that  medical  services  are  most  uniformly  provided  for; 
psychological  services  the  least  so.    However,  in  almost 
all  cases  services  extend  well  beyond  those  provided  by 
.  the  echool  district. 
Principal  Author:'    Judith  Goodwin. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
prekindesgarten  Head  Start  Year  End  Reportt  1973-1974.. 
'76p. 

1974e  HS200437 

*The  22  penters'in  the  Phil'Ssiaelphia  Head  Start  Program,  a 
vear  round,  full  day  program,  reflect  five  early  childhood 
educational  models   (Behavior  Analysis,  Nontessori,  Bank 
Street,"  Responsive  Learning,  and  Child  Development).  The 
evaluation  of  the'centers  and  their  programs  focused  on 
the  programs'  objectives  as  they  relate  to  children. 
iThree  areas  were  identified  for  studyt  .  (1)  documentation 
of  existing  practices  in  the  centers,   (2)  development  of 
-   methods  to  determine  any  variations  among  the  programs  in 
terms  of  children's  activities  and  developmental 
differences  of  children,  and  (3)  assistance  to  s.upportlve 
staff  in  delineating  their  major  responsibilities  and  in 
'  documenting  their  activities  with  regard  to  program  policy 
and  implementation.    7he  appendices  contain  the 
observation  forms  used  to  assess  the  centers"  services, 
features,  practices,  and'. inventory .    pifferences  among 
centers  were  determined.    This  report  recommends  increased 
.staff  development  activities  involving  teacher-made 
curriculum,  materials,  training  of  staff  in  their 
appropriate  educational  model,  and  giving  attention  to  the 
unequal  distribvitioh  of  children  among  models  if  Head 
Start  considers  strengthening  the  alternative  model 
approach  to  early  childhood  education. 
Principal  Authort     Sherran  Toll. 
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1975.  ED117127  .  \ 

The  Philadelphia  Prekindergarten  Head  Start  Program  is 


.ladelphia  School  District!  Philadelphia, ' Pennsylvania, 
(kindergarten  Head  Start  Year  End  Report  1974-1975. 


child  development  program  for  three-  and  foUr-:^ear  old 
Children' from  low-income  \familie6  funded  through  the 
Philadelphia  Anti-Povertyi  Action  tsommission.    The  approach 
stresseis  an  interacting  and  multidisciplinary  attempt  to 
improve  the  child's  physical  and  emotional  health,  his 
family  relationships ,  andlhis  abilities  to  function  better* 
as  a  person.    The  program jhas  been  designed  to  implement 
-five  different  early  childhood  education  models:  ^ 
Behavioral  Analysis,  Bank  street*  Hontessori,  Responsive 
Learnin'g,  and  Curri'oulum  for  Social  and  Emotional 
Development.    Programming  according ^to  model 
specifications  remained  thi  theoiretical  basis  for  daily 
operation*    Research  and  evaluation  activities  during 
1974-75  have  centered  aroun^l  the  program's  goal6  for 
children.    They  have  included  classroom  observatione,  th.e 
develop^ment  of  forms  to  assess  the  extent  of  model, 
implementation  ,  summarizing  land  analyzing  the  results  of 
the  Denver  Developmental  Scneeniiig  Test«.  and  the  inclusion 
of  tli4  Children  in  the  Bariyi  Childhodd-  Longitudinal  File. 
There  was  found  to  be  a  wide\  range  of  practices  in  terms 
of  (1)  extent  of  model  implementation,   (2)  classroom^  ^ 
differences  within  a  model,   (3)  grouping  practices,  (4) 
frequency  of  parent  'volunteers,  and  (5)  provisioning. 
Observation  data  yie-lding  the  above  information  are 
summarized  according  to  model  and  across  the.  total  program. 
Principal    AutHor:    Sherran  Toll. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Evaluation  of  Prekindergarten  Head  Start.  Year  End  Report, 

1975-1976.  . 
•  lllp. 

1976.  ED132170 

The  Philadelphia  Prekindergarte^  Head  St^rt  program  is  a 
child  development  program  for  three-  and  four-year-old 
children  from  low-income  families* which  stresses  an' 
.   interacting  and  multi-discipliniry  attempt  to  improve  the 
child's  physical  and  emotional  health;  his  family 
relfitionships,  and  his  abilities  to  function  better  as  a 
'.person-.    The  program  was  designed  from  the  beginning  to 
implement  five  different  early  childhood  educational 
models-  (Bank      reet.  Behavior  Analysis,  Hontessori,  open  - 
Classroom,  anc  Riesponsive  Learning; .    The  1975-1976 
evaluation  activities  for  Philadelphia's  Prekindergarten 
Head  Start  program  continued  to  focus  on  the  major  goals 
for  children.'    There  was  found  to  be  some  range  in 
practices  among- centers  in  terms  Of  (1)  extent  of  model 
implementation,   (2)  classroom  differences  within  a  model, 
.  >      •  (3)  number  of  parent  volunteers,   (4)  grouping  practices, 

and  (5)  prdvisloning.    Observation  data  yielding  .the  above 
information  are  summarized  according  to  model  and  across 
the  total  progran.    The  Denver  Developmental  Screening 
Test  (D.D.S.T.)  jas  administered  during  October  and  April 
to  82%  and  84%' of  the  population,  respectively.     In  April 
only  1.8%  of  the  population  was  identified  as  fiaving  a 
developmental  delay  as  defined  by  the  D.D.S.T.',  a  decrease 
of  about  40%  from  the  Fall  administration.  While 
Prekindergarten  Head  Start  children  are  from  families  of 
low  socioeconomic  status,  the  April  D.D.S.T.  results 
confirmed,  as  was  the  case  in  1974-1975,  that  the 
population  screened  had  improved  after  a  year  of  program 
'  participation  so  that  there  were  far  fewer  children  "at 
risk"  than. -were  found  in  the  normal  population. 
Principal  Author:     Sherran  Toll. 
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Philadelpnia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Follow  Through  Pupil  Absence  Rates  in  Philadelphia,  1974-1975. 
Report  No.  7701. 

19?6.       ^  Eplt3435 

Absence  data  from  the«Follow  Through  program  in  18 
Philadelphia  public  schools  over  the  1974-75  school  year 
are  presented  according  to  grade,  model  and  total- 
program.    The  report,  covering  grades, K-3,  examines  both 
'overall  absence  patterns  and  differences  in  ab^fence 
patterns  of  pupils  with  and  without  previous  Head  Start*  or 
equivalent  experience.    From  a  frequency  distribution  of 
.  4ata  obtained.  Six  absefnce  intervals  were  established, 
ranging  from  no  absences  to  more  than  75.    The  six 
intervals  were  recorded  for  the  total  population  (ALL)  and 
two  subgroups;    pupils  aiiLith  previous  Head  Start  or 
equivalent  experience  HIS)  and  those  without  such  exposure 
(NHS).    Across  models,  absence  rates  at  every  grade  level 
were  lower  for  HS  pupils  and  bigheif  for  NHS  students,  as 
compared  ta  ALL  pupils.    Within  individual  models,  the 
difference  between  HS  and  NHS  pupil  absenteeism  was 
notable,  frequently  20  or  more  percentage  points  in  favor 
of  the  HS  group.    HS*  pupil  attendance  rates  were 
Significantly  better  than  NHS  rates  of  all  grade  levels  in  . 
four  of  the  seven  models,  at  three  grade  levels  in  onte 
model,  and  at  two  grade  levels  in  two  models.  Model 
programs  were:    EOC  (Educational  Development  center) ,  Banic 
Street,  Behavior  Analysis,  Philadelphia  Process,  Parent 
Implemented,  Bilingual,  and  Florida  Parent.    Tables, and 
graphs  comprise  approximately  half  of.  this  report. 
Principal    Autho'rs    Anne  K.  Lukshus.  "  . 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
A  Summary  of  Six  Major  Evaluation  Reports  on  Follow  Through  .in 
Phildelphia,  1974-1975.  Report  No.  7713. 
25P.  ' 

1976.  ED132174 

This  report  is  a.  npn-technical  isummary  of  six  major  > 
evaluation  reports  on  the  Follow  Through  Program  in 
Philadelphia,  1974-75.    cross-sectional  analyses  of 
February  1975  achievement  data  indicate  that  Total  Follow 
Through  exceeds  Total.  Non-Follow  Through  performance  in 
all  test  areas  in  kindergarten  through  second  grade.,  but 
not  in  third  grade.    Behavior  Analysis  and  Parent 
Implemented  Models  generally  exceed  their  district  , 
non-Follow  Through  gn'oupings  at -all  grade  levels,  and  rank 
first  and  s«cond','  respectively,  with  the  Bank  Stree):  Model 
in  third- place.    Quasi-longdtudinal  anaiyse.s  reveal  that 
Head  Start  or  equivalent  "experience,  length  of  program 
exposure,  and  low  absence  rates  are  consistently 
associated  with  higher  performance  in  reading  and 
•    mathematics  at  all  grade  levels,  K-6.    Apparently  there 
was  sufficient  program  continuity  to  produce  its  intended 
 effe<  "         ■  " 


longitudinal  effect  as  59%  of  the  teachers  and  64%  of  the 
pu^jils  remained  in  the  program  over  the  four  year  span. 
In  the  program  as  a  whole, ^54%  of  all  children  had  absence 
rates  of  15  days  or  less.    And,  Head  Start  or  equivalent 
experience  is  Consistently  associated  with  higher 
attendance.    Supportive  services  information  indicates 
that  71%  of  those  referred  were  treated  for  medical 
problems  and  dental  treatment  was  provided  for  85%  of  the 
referrals.     ?re-program  questionnaires  completed  by 
principals,  teachers  and  aides  indicate  that  the  majority 
off  principals  and  teachers  had  positive  attitudes  towards 
the  prospective  program. 
Principal  Author;    Judith  Goodwin. 
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PhiladelRhia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Follow  Through  Pupil  Achievement  Charcteristics  in  Philadelphia; 
1974-1975.  Vol.  11:  Quasi-Longitudinal  Data. 
139p.  ^  '  .._ 

1976.  ED136942  .  .  . 

This  report  examines ,  19*74-1975  achievement  te-st  results 
for  Philadelphia-  Follow  Through  pup£>is  in  the  light  of 


I 


"quasi-l^iigitu'diitai''  variables  from  the  Follow  Through 
longitudinal  pupil  file.     In  Part  X,  Head  Statt  effect 
are  examined  by  comparing  the  Head  start  group  and  the 
non-Head  Start  group  of  pupils  within  the  maximum  exposure 
category  lit  each  grade  level.    Evidence  is  presented  for 
three  effects:    the  effect  of  Head  Start  or  equivalent 
preschool  experience,  the  effect  6f  maximum  program  ■ 
exposure,  an4  the  effect  of  low  absencey   These  effects 


were  found  to  show  Bt  good  degree  of  consistency  for  the 
Total  Follow  Through  populatipn.-  Hodel-specif i" 
is  discussed.     In, Part  ZI,-the  actual  levels  of 


performance  were  examined  for  four  quasi-loAgitudinal 
groupings:    the  total  group  tested  (cross-sectional), 
pupils  With  maximum  program  exposure,  pupils  with  maximum 
program  exposure  and  Head  start  or  equivalent  expe.risnce, 
and  pupils  With  maximum  exposure.  Head  Start  or  equivalent 
experiiince  and  fifteen  or  f4wer  days  of  abf^ence.  The 
general  pattern  of  results  indicates  increasingly  higher 
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ieVels  o^  performance  with  each  increasingly  restrictive 
grouping  as  expected.  Model-specific  variation  is  noted 
for  three  time-points:  first  program  grade  ^  ^  ^ 
(kindergarten),  final  program  grade  (third) ,  and  highest 
grade  of  program  "graduates"  (sixth) .  The  .importance,  of 
.  strictly  longitudinal  analysis  for  better  elnphasis  of 
these  effects  vis-a-viS'- other  variables  is  emphasised. 
Principal  Aijthor:    James  B.  Welsh. 

'  Index  codes    1  10  11  21  19  81  ,  .  ' 

Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsy.lvania. 

Prekindergarten  Head  5tart  Evaluation  Year  End  Report  1976-1977. 

■Report  Ho.  7808.  .        -  » 

79p.  .  '  •  ,  .  . «  . 

1977.  EDl'52399 

*This  report  'is  a  compilation  of  information  on  the 
educational,  parent  involvement,  health  services,  social 
services,  and  staff  development  components  of 
Prekindergarten  Head  Start,  a  School  District  of 
Philadelphia  child  development  preschool  program  for 
>  children  of  low  income  families,     instructional  models 
used  in  the  program  were  Bank  Street,  Montessori, 
Eehavioral  Analysis,  Open  Classroom,  and  Responsive 
Learning Children's  development  was  documented  by 
teacheris  using  checklists  in  seven  areas:    gross  motor^^^ 
fine  mot'or  manipulation,  writing,  social,  self-help, 
language,  and  cognition.     Information  on  the  program  was 
gathered' through  various  instruments  involving  direct 
obs'ervation,  opinion  surveys,  and  summary  documents. 
While  all  groups  of  children  were  found  to  show  increases 
in  their  developmental  Skills,  different  developmental 
"profiles"  were  found  for*  the  different  instructional 
models.    The  majority  of  the  850  children  in  the  program 
were  screened  for  a  variety  of  health  problems,  and  most 
found  to  be  in  need  were  treated.    Ninety-three  percent  of 
the  700  families  with  children  in  the  program  were 
identified  as  needing  help  of  a  social  service  nature,  and 
nearly  75%  of  the  families  so  identified  received  help. 
Parents  participated  in  a  variety  of  center  activities. 
Staff  workshops,  were  reported  to  affect  classroom 
practices.    Appendices  contain  evaluation  forms  and  ^ 
observation  data. 

Principal  Author: -  Kenneth  w.  Prusso. 
Index  codes     1  13  16  23  24  21  20  81 
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Phi'ladelphla  Scn^ooi  District.  Phil&delphlar  Pennsylvania. 
Report  of  Early  Childhood  Programs  'Health  Services  1976-1977. 
Report  No..  7842.  .  . 

36p.  '      •         /  •  * 

1971,  ED152402  ' 

•This  report  briefly  describes  the  health  (medical r  dental 
'and  psychological/menjEal  health)  services  of  five  School 
Districts  of  Philadelphia  ear.^y  6(^ildhood  'programs*  Child' 
"Carer  Get  Se€  Day  Care,  Parent  Cooperative  Nurseriesr* 
PreXindergarten  HeUd  Start,  and  Follow  Throu.gh.  Programs 
With  and  without  mandated  heiClt|i  components  are  included. 
Detailed  information  on  the  health,  components  of  three  of 
-  ^    /these  programs  is  given  in  three\,^eparate  appendices r  each 
including .a ' narrative  explaining  the  type  of  health  care 
giveitr  providers,  of  carer  and  number  of  pupils  served. 
Data  indicate  that  although  th«re  is  wide  variation  in  the 
way  health  care  ds  delivered  to  the  students,  common 
characteristics  ^o.  exist  among  the  programs  which  allow 
for  tAe  delivery  of  similar  services.    Based  on  the 
cumulative,  information,  vision,  hearing,  and  nutrition 
:  (growth)  problems  were  idtintifie^d  as  prevalent  health 
concerns  among  children  of  all  the  programs.    Results  are 
discusised  and  recommeitdations  are  made'. 
Principal  Author:    Cleo  Figgures.  ^ 
t>  • 
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Philadelphia  School  Distjrict.  Philadelphia,  Pe^nsyivaniaT. 
Report  of  Early  Childhood  Education  Programs  Staff  Development. 
Volume  I  and  Volume  ZI   (Appendices).  Report  No.  7843. 
176P. 

197/.  ED152398 

This  report  describes  a  survey  of  instructional  staff  in 
eight  School  Districts  of  Philadelphia  early  cjhildhood 
*  education  programs  regarding  their  views  of  staff 

development  activi^ties.    The  programs  were*  ^Chlld  Care, 
original  Follow  Through,  Follow  Through  BxpHnSion,  Set  Set 
Day  Care,  Kindergarten,  Parent  Cooperative  Nurseries, 
PreXindergarten  Head  Start,  and  Primary  Skills^ 
Supervisory  personnel,  teachers,'  assistant  teachers  and 
aides  completed  one  of  two  comprehensive  staff  development 
questionnaires  investigating  such  areas  as*    types  of 
ongoing  staff  development  provided  by  supervisors;  staff 
attendanoe  at  workshops;  staff  satisfaction  with 
development  activities;  and  the  impact  of -staff 
development  on  classroom  practices.    Data  were  collected 
in  the  spring  of  1977.    Questionnaire  response  rab,es  are 
dlscussedeand  major  staff  development  characteristics  are 
examined  across  the  eight  programs  in  terms  of  supervisory 
staff  responses,  and  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  anq  aides 
reapohse.    The  appendices,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
document}  contain  the  two  questionnaires  and  a  summary  of 
responses  for  each  program.  \ 
Principal  Authors:    Judith  Goodwin;  Kenneth  W.  Prussb. 
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Phlladblphla  School  Dlsl-rict,  Philad«lp»/la,  Psnnsyivania.   

  of  Parent  Znvoivamant  in  Early  Childhood  Eduea^ioh  Program! 


Study 

Hi?" 

1977. 


No.  7844. 


ED152400  r 
Ttile  .report  presents  a  broad  preliminary  examinatic^n  of 
pkreht  involvement  in  e4.ght  early  childhood  education 

Srograms  in  the  School  Districts  of  Philadelphia;  Child 
Bire,  Follow  through*  Follow  Through  .Expansion,  Get  Set 
Diy  care,  Kindergarten,  Parent  cooperative -Hurseries, 
Prekindergarten. Head  Start,  and  Primary  Skills.  ;  Data  were 
collected  from  September  1976  through  Kay  1977,  Using  a 
r  iporting  form  developed  for  the  evalui^Mi.  ^ ' 

Q  lestionnAires  were  completed  by  people  ifl  different  job 
classifications  (teachers,  social  .workersT  parent  advisory 
committee  chairpersons,  etc.).    Data  collected  include 
rate  of  questionnaire  return,  function  of  the  main  parent 
oup,  extent  of  parent  participation  in  meetings,  parent 
lunteer  time,  and  types  of  volunteer  roles.  Results 


lowed  a  tendency  for  programrspecif ic  organisations  to 
^ew  their  major  function^as  participating  in  and/or 
Lanning  educational/ activities,  while  programs  without 


\ 


g 

V 

s 

V 

sieciTic  pareht'orgafnisations  view  their  tfa jor 

function  as  fund  rinsing.    The  appendices,  which  cpmpriee 

htf  document,  contain  The  Quarterly 
Questionnaire,  and  data  for  each  of  the 
iewed. 
Aaron  Bass- 


more  than  half  of 
parent  Iltvolvemen 
eight  programs  r 
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ladellphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsiyvania. 
low  Through  Pupil  Achievement  Characteristics  in  Philadelphia 
si-LongitUdinal  Data  1975-1976  and  1976-1977.  Report  Ho.  7870. 
endipes  Volume. 

ED164564  ^  ^ 

Quasi-longitudinal  data  on  student, achievement,  drawn  from 
a  iomputerixed  file  on  about  50,000  children,  essehtially 
consist  of  /bross-sectional-peffoMMHi^e  data  analysed  in 
terms  of  length  of  program  exposure  while  allowing  for 
analysis  of  "post-program  performance  on  the  basics  of 
pr(>gram  eaeposure.    The  data  are  also  analyzed  according  to 
the  major  'variables  of  Head  Start  or  equivalent 
experience,  and  yearly  absence  ra^es.    Perf ornance^is 
analyzed  in  tlie  Torm  of  effectiveness  scores,  which 
involve*     (1)  ratio  of  actual  to  possible  instances  of 
higher  performance!   (2)  comparison  of  Follow  Through  ^ 
groups  With  total  city  and  non-E.ollow  Through i  and  (3) 
percentile  ranks  above  the  50th  and  below  the^isth  in 
reading  and  mathematics  achievement.    The  findings 
indicate  that  low  absence  and/or  Read  start  or  similar 


early  experience  positively  affect 
extensive  data  tables  are  appended 
achievement  data  for  different  Folloi 
grade  levels. 

principal  Authors:  Thomas  McNamara. 
/  index  codes    1  11  13  10  21  81 
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Philadttlphia  school .District .  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania*'^' 
Pcst-Progran  Achievonent  of  Prskindergarten  Children  in  ' 
PhilaTdelPhiat  Qua8i»Longitudinnl  Data.  1974-^1975  Through 
1976-1977.  Report  Ho.   7901.  .  ' 

37p»     ^  .       ■  , 

1978'.  '  ED164573 

'Data  are  reported  on  the  perfornarice  of  the  tot^l 
'    available  prekindergarten  population  affiliated  with  the 
"  School  District  of .Philadelphia  as  its  "graduates" 

Crocaeded  through  the  'School  years.    The  report  covers  . 
hree  cohorts— those  entering  kindergarten  in  the  fall,  of 
19:74,  1975,  and  1976— fron  the  two  najor  preki^dergarteh 

frograns  in  the  city  for  which  data  were  available  back  to 
epteaber,  1974.    This  report  provides  three  years  of 
infornation  on  kindergarten  performance,  two  years  on  •  - 
first  grade  perf ornahsCe,  and  one  year  on  second  grade 
perfornance.    Conpared  to  total  city  perfiormance, 
prekindergarten  experience  generally  produced  higher 
reading  and  nathenaties  achievement.    The  data,  however, 
did  not  support  a  differential  effect  for  " 
of  prekindergarten  experience.    Follopr  Thi 


a  .specific  type 
rough  experience 


following  prekindergartea  had  a  consistently  positive 
effect  on  mathematics  performance.    Of  th..e  original  Follow 
Through  programs,  the  Behavior  Analysis  podel,  combined 
With  prekindergarten  e^^perience,  resulted  in  higher  ' 
achievement  than  any -^otiier  model.    This  group's 


?erformance  also  exceeded  three-fourths  orthe  ncn-Follow 
hrough  comparison  groups;    It  was  also  found  tha.t  low 
absence  while  in\  Follow. Through  enhanced  the  performance 


1123 


of  children  with  prekindergarten  experience. 
Principal  Author:    Richard. P.  Maraschiello. 

Index  codes    1  11  21  10  13  81 

pliiladelphia  Schoo-1  Di!strict.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Report  of  Early  Childhood  Programst  Social  Services  1977t197B. 
'Report'  No.  7913.  '  •  , 

89p. 

1978.  ED172923< 

*This  1977-1978'  annual  report  of  the  social  services 
component  of  early  ch^ildhood  programs  within  the  school, 
district  of  Philadelphia  provides  a  description  of  the- 
types  and  quantities  of  activities  undertaken  in  five  early 
childhood  programs  by  the  social  ^rvice  workers.  Data 
were  obtained  from  periodic  reporting  forAts  designed  by  the 
early  childhood  .evaluation  unit.    The  data  focused  on  th^ree 
areas  of  servicesf^   (1)  the  nudiber  of  families  requiring, 
services  and  the  .number  receiving  assistance;   (2)  the 
frequency  of  contacts  with  families;  and  (3)  the  types  of 
assistance  provided  to  families.    Social  services  were 
mandated  in  four  of  the  five  programs  discussed  in  this 
report t    Child  Care  (CC) ;  Get  Set  Day  Care  (GS) ;  ^  , 

Prekindergarten  Head  Start  (HS);  and  Follow  Through  (FT). 
The  fifth  program.  Parent  Cooperative  Nurseries  (PCM) ,  was 
included  by  program  request.    Each  program  was  able  to 
attain  either  fully  or  partially  its  specific  6bjectives  or 
its  performance  standards.    Within  the  programs'  mandated 
social  services,  88  social  service  workers  made  85,181 
contacts,  of  which  54  percent  were  with  a  parent  or 


fuar<lian,  35  percent  were  with  other  program  personnel,  and 
1  percent  were  with  community  agencies.    Social  services 
workers  focused  primarily  on  admission  and  recruitment. 


children's  attendance,  and  home-school  liaison  functions. 
Although  insufficient'  data  were  obtained  regarding  the 
frequency  of  contacts  with  families  in  two  programs  (GS, 
FT) ,  85  percent  of  the  families  in  the  other  two  programs 
were  contacted  one  to  three  times,  and  15  percent  were 
contacted  four  or  more  times  a  month  or  quarter. 
Principal  Author:    Kildred  H.  Asano. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Report  of  Early  Chi-ldhood  Programs  Health  Services  Component 
1977-1978.  Report.  No.  7915. 
2fip.  ■  ^  ■■ 

1978.  ED172929'  J  ,  • 

This  report  describjes  in  detail  the  health  services  of 
three  Philadelphia  programs  which  have  Mandated  such 
services  (Original  Follow  Through,  Get  Set  pay  Care,  and 
Prekindergarten  Head  Start).     It  also^llghlights  the 
services  provided  in  the  other  eight  eat ly  childhood  . 

grdgraras  in  the  Philadelphia  school  district  (Child  Care, 
urham  Child  Development  Center,  Follow  Through  Expansion, 
Impact  Aid,  Kindergarten,  Parent  cooperative  Nur86ty, 
Primary  SKills,  and  Project  Bridge).    Data  indic^t®  that 
although  the  method  of  health  service  delivery  may  differ 
among  l;he  various  programs,  provisions  have  been  made  to 
ensure  that  children's  health  problems  are  identified, 
referrals  made,  and  treatment  provided  whenever 
necessary.    The  findings  suggest  that  because  of  a  more 
concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  district's 
division  of  lichool  health  services  and  the  program  health 
staff,  a  greater  number  of  children  in  the  early  childhood 
program?  were  served  in  1978  than  in  the  previous  year.  ^ 
Appendices  present  data  on  the  health  services  provided  by 
the  Follow  Through,  Get  Set,  and  Head  Start  programs. 
Principal  Author:     Cleo  Figgures. 

t.  * 

■     Index  codes    1  20    5  81 
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'     Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
'i  PrekindergartetJ  Head  Start  Evaluation.  Year  End  Report.  1977-1978 

Report  No.  7916. 


73p.    '  - 
1978  ED167581 

'The*  Prekindergarten  Head  start  (PKHS)  program  employed 
five  different  instructional  models!    Bank  Street  (BS) , 
Behavior  Analysis  (BA) ,  Montepsori   (M),  Open  Classroom  / 
.  (OC) ,  and'  Responsive  Learning  (RL) .    All  program  , 
components:     education,  social  service,  health  and  | 
nutrition-y  staf  f-developme-nt  i-  and  pareirt  involvement 
performed  as  expected.     Data  from  classroom  observations 
indidate  activitiM  involving  the  fojlowi^ig  developmental 
categories  were  most  often  addressed:  social 
intetaction/rapport,,  language/vocabulary,  a^^^l^n®  "o^or, 
manipulation.    A,  comparison  of^the  deveiopm^tal  status 
(as  reported  on  the  Developmental  Behavior  Checklist)  of 
P.KHS  children  with  the  total  prekindergajlrten  population 
'Showed  PKHS  children  performed* successfully  on  the  same  or 
"      a  greater  number  of  items  than  the  total  gr«S^n<l2raarten 
population.     Seventy-four  percent  of  the  PKHS  population 
received  physical  exams  and  developmental  histories. 
Social  service  workers  made  6,030  family  contacts  focusing 
on  attendance  and  recruitment.     Approximately  85%  of  the 
PKHS  instructiohal  staff  attended  staff  development 
workshops.    Respondents  indicated  that  the  workshops  had 
greatest  impact  in  two  areas:     basic  skills  and  suspected 
child  abuse  and  neglect.     Seventy-eight  percent  of  565 
parents,  attended  at  least  one  meeting,  activity,  or 
workshop  during  the  year.     All  data  collection  instruments 

PrincSpal^Autliors:    Richard  F.  Maraschiello; 
Kenneth  W.  Prusso. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Phlladelphlla,  Pennsylvania<t 
Follow  Through  Pupil  Absence  Rates,  Pupil  continuance  Rates,  and 
Teacher  Continuance  Rates  m  Philadelphia:  1975-76  to  1977-78. 
Report  No. 7942. 
26p. 

1978.  ED172934 

'tis  report  covers  three  aspects  of  ±he  Follow  Through 

fr&m  in  Philadelphia:     pupil  absence,  pupil 
Inuahce,  and  teacher  continuance.    Data  are  presented 
grade,  model,  and  total  program  f&r  the  1975-1976, 
76-1977,  and  1977-1978  school  years.    Patterns  of 
attendance  were  identified  for  the  total  pupil  population 
and  two  subgroups:    pupils  with  previous  Head  Start  (HS) 
or  equivalent  experience  and  those  without  such  exposurec 
Absence  rates  varied  across  the  K-3  range.     Lower  absence 
was  found  at  higher  grade  levels.     Pupils  with  previous  HS' 
experience  had  significantly  higher  attendance  than  pupils 
without  previous  HS  experience  at  every  grade  level.  The 
pupil  continuance  rate  was  66%  in  1975-75,  62%  in  1976.-77, 
and  only  27%  m  1977-78,  when  the  imposition  of  a  strict 
interpretation  of  Title  Z  guidelines  caused  a  large  number 
of  former  program  pupils -to  become  ineligible.    This  could 
be  related  to  the  reversal  m  the  previous  pattern  of 
higher  continuance  rates  for  HS  pupils.  Teacher 
continuan^ce  rates  increased  as  the  size  of  the  program 
diminished,,  since  teachers  with  the  most  program 
experience  were  retained. 
Principal  Author:"  Anne  H.  LuKshus. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Phila^aelphla,  Pennsylvania. 
Early  Childhood  Education  m  Philadelphia  and  Its  Impact.  Program 
Description  and  Evaluation  Data. 
16p* 

1979.  HS200576 


Fourteen  early  childhood  education  programs  in  the  School 
District  of  Philadelphia,  which  serve  more  than  90,000 
children  in  almost  500  sites,  are  reviewed.     An  outline  of 


each  program  and  an  accompanying  chart  show  populations 
served,  operating  schedules  and  services.     Results  of  the 
evaluation  give  percentage  gains  in  social  and  academic 
areas  for  selected  programs  within  the  system  and 
statistics  concerning  parent  participation,  health 
screening,  health  education,  staff  development,  and  the 
long  term  effects  of  prekindergarten  experience. 
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Philaaeiphia  school  District.  Phlladelpnia,  Pennsylvania. 
Burly  Childhood  Programs*  Mental  Health/  Services  1978-1979.  Report 
iro.  8054. 

lep.  / 

1980.  ED188774 

This  1978-1979  Mental  Health  Serv'ices  report  focuses  on 
the  types  and  quantities  of  mental  health  services 

Provided  to  children  in  fcur  Early  Childhood  Program-s  in 
hiladelphiat    Get  Set  Day  Care/  Prekindergarten  Head 
Start,  Follow  Through  and  Follov  Through  Expansion. 
Mental  health  services  were  provided  by  the  Psychologists 
and  Psycnological  assistant's  in  Get  set  Day  care,  Mental 
Health  specialists  in  Prekinde^rgarten  Head.  Start,  and 
Mental  Health  Consultants  in  the  Follow  Through  program. 
Data  were  obtained  from  a  reporting  f orm *and  from  the 
contracted  agencies*  monthly  or  annual  report (s)  and 
invoice  /statements.    Across  the  four  programs,  a  total  of 
1419  chj/ldren  were  seien  by  the  mental  health  workers.  Of 
these,  1149  (81%)  received  additional  services.    The  most 
frequenjbly  identified  impairments  associated  with  program 
children  were  speech  impairments,  emotional  problems,  ?nd 
developmental  delays.    Mental  health  workers  provided 
direct; services  in  the  form  of  classroom  observations, 
counseling  or  therapy  sessions  with  children,  and 
diagnofstic  treatment  consultations  vith  parents,  staff  and 
other  ;program  personnel.    Services  were  most  frequently 
provided,  in  order  of  frequency,  to  staff  and  other 

frogrlim  personnel,  children,  and  parents  respectively .> 
ndirisct  services  consisted  of  conducting  staff 
development  sessions,  making  referrals  and  attending 
facul^ty  or  planning  meetings.    Across  the  four  programs, 
the  major  emphasis  in  indirect  services  was  on  attending 
faculty  or  planning  meetings^ 
Principal  Author:    Herman  Carter. 

Indes^  codes    1  20    5    8  81 

Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.^       ^  ^ 
Prekinderg^rten  Head  Start  Evaluation.  Year  End  Report:  1978-1979. 
28p.  \ 
1980.  \HS200743 

Descriptive  information  is  provided  on  the  performance  of 
the  Philadelphia  Prekindergarten  Head  Start  (PKHS)  program 
during\l978-1979.    Data  were  collected  through  various 
instruments  involving  direct  observation,  child 
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developnental  status  records,  questionnaires,  and  data 
recording  forms  to  evaluate  the  major  PKHS  program 
components  (education,  parent  involvement,  supportive 


services^  social  services,  and  staff  development) .  Tables 
summarize  the  data. 

Principal  Author:    Richard  F.  Karaschiello. 
Index  codes  99  84  ~  . 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Evaluation  of  Parent  Involvement  in  Early  Childhood  Programs 
1979-1980.  Technical  Summary,  Report  Mo.  8130. 
14p. 

1960.  ED2043e8 

Evaluation  of  parent  involvement  in  the  following  ten 
early  childhood  programs  in  the  Philadelphia  school 
district  16  presented:     (1)  Child  Care  (CC) ;    (2)  Head 
StS?t  Ths)»  h)  Parent  Hursery   (PN)r^*L?eS  ^^^.^^VL^V. 
Durham  child  Development  Center  (DCD) ;   (6)  Preschool  Child 
Development  Project  (PCD) >   (7T  Original  Follow  Through 
(OFT) >   (B)  Follow  Through  Expansion  (PTE) >   (9)  Primary 
Skills  (PS);  and  (10)  Project  Bridge  (PB) .  Actoss^all 

frograms  the  overall  level  of  participation  was  reflected 
n  188,966  total  hours  contributed  by  parents.  Volunteer 
work  predominated,  exceeding  workshop  attendance  by  a  4  to 
1  .ratio  in  total  hours.     Classroom  participation  elicited 
the  greatest  number  of  volunteer  hours  across  all  programs 
With  8l#433  hours,  followed  by  meetings  with  36,079 
hours.     Across  all  programs  workshoji  attendance  was 
15,8611  PN  had  a  rate  of  attendance  corresponding  to  12.58 

eer  child,  CC,   1.3A  per  chid,  and  HS,   1.12  per  .child, 
orkshops  dealing  with  educational  matters  were  by  far  the 
most  frequently  attended,  followed  by  those  concerned  with 
growth  and  development,  and  last  by  those  dealing  with 
social  services. 

Principal  Author:     John  HcKinney. 
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P'hiladelphla  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Perinsylvania . 
Evaluation  of  the  Prekiiidergarten  Head  Start  Program  1979-1930. 
Technical  Summary.  Report  No.  8132. 
4lp. 

1961.  ED206637 
*Oriente,d  toward  a  direct  instructional  routine  in 

preparation  for  regular  school,  the  Philadelphia 
Prekindtttgarten  Head  Start  Program  (PKHS)  provides 
experiences  to  counter-balance  effects  of  social  and 
economic  disadvantageuent ;  parent  involvement;  staff 
development;  and  special  supportive  services.     It  employs 
five  instructional  models:     Bank  Street,  Behavioral 
Analysis,  Montessori,  Open  Classroom,  and  Responsive 
Learning.     Observations  indicate  that  children's 
activities  usually  emphasized  language  and  social 
developmental  skill  areas,  while  adults  were  primarily 
observed  in  group  leader  or  direct  teacher  roles.  When 
tested  against  the  Developmental  Behavior  Checklist,  PKHS 
children  accomplished  approximately  the  same  number  of 
items  as  the  totail  prekindergarten  population.     During  the 
course  of  the  program  the  number  of  children  identified  as 
developmentally  "delayed"  or  "suspicious"  decreased  by  50 

Eercent.     It  also  appears  that  the  program  has  a  positive 
asting  effect  on  children's  scores  on  standardized  tests 
through  grade  5.     Children  enrolled  in  the  program 
received  extensive  psychological,  nutritional  and  social 
services  during  1979-80.     Parent  involvement  in  the 
program  was  high  in  'both  classroom  participation  and 
policy  or  planning  meetings.     Staff  development  was  also  a 
major  component  of  the  program.     Over  70  percent  of  staff 
attended  more  than  five  workshops  during  the  year. 
Principal  Author:     Richard  Maraschiello . 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Evaluation  of  the  Prekindergarten  Head  Start  Pro*grani,  1979- 


1980. 


lie 


8X»  HS200529 

"This  "Key  to  the  Pacts,"  which  .is  written  in  lay  terms, 
provides  information  on  the  1979-80  evaluation  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  system's  Hiad  Start  urograms.  Program 
components  studied  included  developmental  emphasis)  adult 
rolesf  later  school  performance;  special  medical, 
psychological,  nutritional,  and  social  support  services; 
parent  involvement'  and  staff  development.    The  evaluation 
results  suggest  that  the  Philadelphia  Head  Start  Program 
has  a  lasting  positive  effect  on  preschool  children. 
Principal  Author:    Richard  F.  Mliraschiello. 

Index  codes  99  84  | 

^^^^  Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Evaluation  of  the  Prekindergarten  Head  start  Program  1979-1980. 

Technical  Summary. 

30p. 

1981.  HS200532 

'The  philladelphia  prekindergarten  Head  Start  (PKHS)  has 
several  major  components:  education,  parent  involvement, 
staff  development  and  special  health,  social  and 

gsychological  support  services.     Data  for  each  component 
as  been  collected  and  is  reproduced  in  this  report.  The 
PKHS  Program,  as  a  whole,  performed  as  expected  in  all 
major  areas.    The  percentages  of  children  initially 
characterized  as  developroentaliy  "suspicious"  or  "delayed" 
were  reduced  after  participation  in  the  program  through 
grade  5.     PKHS  "graduates"  studied  scored  close  to  or 
better  than  their  counterparts  on  standardized  tests, 
principal  Author:    Richard  F.  Haraschiello. 
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Philadelphia  School  District.  Philadlephlai  Pennsylvania. 
Evaluation  of  the  Original  Follow  Through  Program,  1979-1960. 
Technical  Summary. 
39p.       ■  ^    '  /  ' 

1981.  ED202607 

Results  from  the  1979-80  evaluation  of  Philadelphia's 
Fbllow  Through  Program— part  of  a  nationwide  attempt  to 
provide  unique  educational  settings  for  low-income 
students  m  kindergarten  through  grade  3 — are  reported 
The  evaluation  dealt  with  five  components  of  the  programs 
education,  staff^  development,  parent  involvement,  health 
and  social  services.    Cross-sectional  achlevment  data 
indicated  that  children  .m  the  Follow  Through  Program 
outperformed  Title  I  Non-Follbw  Through  children  m  both 
reading  and  mathematics  at  every  grade  level  (1-3).  Staff 
d.evelopment  ^information  revealed  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  and  aides  were  satisfied  with  the. services 
provided  by  resources/support  personnel;  priorities  for 
future  staff  development  were  identified  In  the  area  of 
"dealing  with  suspected  child  abuse/neglect"  for  both 
teachers  and  aides,  ^nd  **6ocial  behaviors,  human 
relations"  for  aides.     Parent  involvement  data  indicated 
that  a  total  of  24,679  parent  volunteer  hours  were  donated 
to  the  program,  which  averaged  11.62  hours  per  child 
enrolled.     Health  services  ihformatlon  showed  that  60%  of 
the  children  received  vision  screening,  72%  hearing 
screening,  50%  growth  screening,  and  74%  dental 
screening.     Social  service  data  indicated  that  49%  of  the 
Follow  Through  families  were^  identified  as  needing  social 
service  assistance  and  that  91%-of  these  famlJLles  received 
the  necessary  assistance.     (Data  tables  are  included  for 
each  component  evaluated.) 
Principal  Author:    Judy  Goodwin. 
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Philadelphia  School  Districts  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through  Title  I  Expansion  Program. 
35p. 

\  1981.  ED202574 

^-   •  The  Follow  Through  Title  I  Expansion  Program  involving 

kindergarten  through  third-grade  classes  m  26  schools  in 
Philadelphia  district  1-7  was  evaluated  in  1979-1980  in^ 
the  areas  of  classroom  process/implementatioh , 
achievement,  parent  involvement,  staff  development,  and 
supportive  services.     The  evaluation  report  consists  of  22 
tables  of  data  with  accompanying  summary  statements. 
Principal  Author:    Herman  Carter. 
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1136    Phillips,  Bertrand  P. 

Head  Start  Parents  m  Participant  Groups:  III.  Community  Trainer 
as  Link  to  Social  Change. 

Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  1974,  10 <2) : 259-263 • 
HS200311 

The  tiurpose  of  this  research  was  to  acaleve  harmony  among 
chllKl,  family,  parent  group.  Head  Start,  and  school  and  to 
determine  whether  parent  participant  groups  are  effective 
in  bringing  this  about. 
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A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Effects  of  a  Head  Start  Follow  Through 
Program  and  a  Kindergarten  Program  upon  the  Cognitive  Abilities 
and  Self-Coftcepts  of  Childr'en  of  Low  Socioeconomic  Environments. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1972,  32 (7-A) : 3629. 
HS20'0312 

This  dissertation  compares  the  development  of  cognitive 
abilities  and  self -concepts  of. pupils  who  participated  in 
a  Head  Start  Follow  Through  program  as  contrasted  to 
those  pupils  Who  participated  in  a  kindergarten  program. 

Index  codes    1  10  16  21  83 
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Phinney,  Jean. 
Pierce-Jones,  John. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  index  of  Co-authors . 
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1138  Pines,  Maya. 

A  Head  Start  in  the  Nursery. 

Psychology  Today,  1979,   l3(4):56-68.  . 
EJ220343 

In  an  interview,  J.  HcVicker  Hunt  discusses  the  role  of      .  , 
children's  interactions  with  their  environments  in  raising 
•  intelligence,  the  general  effects  of  Head  Start,  and  the 
„   role  of  mothers  in  affecting  their  children's  intelligence. 

Index  codes     3  24  81 

1139  Pinkerton,  Norma  B.  < 

A  Comparison  of  Referred  Head  Start,  Non-Referred  Head  Start  and 
Non-Head  Start  Groups  of  Primary  Public  School  Children  on 
Achievemen't ,  Language  Processing,  and  Classroom  Behavior. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1976,  37 (3-A) : 1459 . 
HS200313 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  progress  of 
I  children  who  have  gone  through  Cincinnati's  public  school 

'  Head  start  program.     Subjects  were  children  whp  were  about 
to  enter  fourth  gr'ade.    Head  Start's  educational, 
objiectives  of  socio-emotional ,  language  and  perceptual 
motor  development  were  investigated  as  they  relate  to  the 
normal  academic  and  behavioral  third  grade  requirements. 
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Zndpx  .  codes     1  11  ..6  21  .83 
Planning  RS'search  Corporation.  Wa;6hington,  D.C. 

Results  of  the  Summer  1965  Project  Head  Start.  Volumes  I  and  II. 

561p.       .  ■ 

1966.  BD01825D 

An  overall  survey  and  analysis  of  the  Summer  1965  Project 
Head  Start  is  presented  in- this  report.     The  first  section 
discusses  the  inception,  implementation,  and  formal 
organization  of  the  project.     The  second  section  presents 
detailed  information  on  the  communities,  children, 

?arents,  staff,  aad  workers  involved  in  the  project.  The 
hird  section  discusses  and  evaluates  specific  Head  Start 

Srograms.     The  fourth  section  considers  the  impact  of  th6 
ead  Start  program  on  the  participating  communities,  on 
the  health,  mental  development,  and  social  development  of 
■the  children,  on  the  parent.s,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  . 
Child  Development  Centers.'    The  final  section  summarizes 
the  results  and  presents  several  specific 
recommendation's,    volume  II  of  the  report  contains  the 
appendixes:. 

Principal  Author:     H.  Russell  Cort,  Jr. 
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Planning  Research  Corporation.  Vashlngtonr  D.  C. 
A  Study  of  the  Fij^ll-Year  1966  Head  Start  Programs. 

ill?!        '    ED015010  J  ,  * 

As  part  of  the  evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  full-year  ^ 
Head  start  programs,  children  from  a  nationwide'  sample  of 
centers  were  tested  with  five  instruments  (Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test,  Pre-Scnool  inventory,  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale,  Draw-a-Person,  and  Behavior  inventpry) .  ^ 
Centers  wer6  selected  to  be  representative  of  programs  of 
different  lengths*    Post-tests  were  used  to  examine  the 
question  of  whether  the  length  of  the  program^ affects  the 
performance  of  the  children.    There  was  no  reliable 
evidence  of  a  systematic  relationship  between  length  of  , 

Sarticipation  in  a  program  and  level  of  performance  or 
evelopment.    Factors  affecting  the  interpretation  of 
results  are. discussed  in  this  report.  Descriptive 
statistics  on  the  test  scores,  characteristics  of  parents, 
families,  and  staff  members  are  presented.  ;  Inter-test 
correlational  data  are  reported.    A  summary  of  this 
report  is  also  available  as  a  separate  document. 
Principal  Author:     H.  Russell  Cort,  Jr. 

Znd^x  codes     1  13  15  16  21  83 
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Planning  Research  Corporation.  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Study  of  the  Full-Year  1966  Head  Start  Programs.  Summary  Report 

27p.  , 

19c7.  ED014328 

*This  summary  of  selected  highlights  is  from  a  major  report 
titled  "A  study  of  the  full-year  1966  Head  Start 
Programs."    The  study  was  done  to  determine  whether  the 
performance  of  children  on  five  tests. and  rating  scales  is 
related  to  the  length  of  the  1966  full-year  program  which 
„they  attended.    Full-year  programs  were  classed  as  shqrt 
term  for  15  weeks  or  less,  medium  term  for  17  to  23 
weeks,  and  long  term  fur  25  weekis  or  more.    Nineteen  ^ 
testers  who.  fulfilled  special  requirements  were  ch,os.en  to 
administer  the  tests.     In  all,  964  children  in  72  centers 
were  tested.    Tests  and  scales  used  and  briefly  discussed 
were  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  the. revised 
Pre-school  inventory,  the  Behavior  Inventory,  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale,  and  the  Draw-a-Person  Test. 
Recommendations  are  made  regarding  the  use  of  these 
testa.     From  analysis  of  test  scores  it  was  determined 
that  there  was  no  reliable  evidence  of  an  average 
difference  in  performance  related  to  length  of  program 
attendance.     Some  unresolved  questions  raised  by  the  i^tudy 
are  given.     Evidence  indicates  a  need  for  the  spelling  out 
of  specific  goals  and  ob^jectives  for  Head  Start  programs. 

Index  codes     1  13  16  19  21  81 

Plant,  Walter  T. 
Platoff,  Joan. 

Plisko,  Valena  W.  ^        ^  ^ 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 
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1143    Pointer,  Avis  Yvonne.  .     ,  , 

New  Professionals  for  Public  Elementary  Schools:  An  Analytical  ^ 
Study  of  a  College-Based  Manpower  Training  Program  for  Head  Start 
Follow  Through  staff.  ,      .  , 

Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1974,  35(1-A)tl07. 
p  HS200314  ' 

The  study  evaluated  the  impact  of  a  Federally  funded 
iitanpower  training  program  to  determine  the  best  possible 
program  structure  to  promote  gains  in  academic  credits 
earned,  job  advancement,  and  salary  increases. 
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1144  Polcziffskl,  Peter  A.  . 

Wisconsin  University.  'La  CVosse,  Wisconsin.  ^  ^       ^  , 

A  Review  of  the  Literatures  The  Heasured  Effects  of  Preschool 
intervention. 

102p.  .  . 

1980.  HS2O0918  ^  ^  .  ».  -  • 

This  paper  provides  a  systematic  review  df  published 
literature'  from  1965  to  I980r  yielding  a  total  of  28 
studies  directly  concerned  with  the  differential  effects  of 
preschool'  intervention  and  p^arent  involvement  (i.eo 
home-t>a8edr  Home  Start,  Head  Start  end  pomMned  programs) 
on  measures  of  cognitive  development r ^pereeptualrmotor 
development r  language  development r  and  social-emotional 
development.    Studies  were  critically  evaluated  at  three 
levels:    First r  on  their  ability  to  meet  the  criterion  of 
the  operational  definition  of  the  programs  previously 
'Cited;  second r  on  their  reported  effort  to  control  for 
selection  effects  (evidence  of  equivalence  for  population 
characteristics) I  and  third r  on  their  effort  to  adequately 
control  for  other  possible  effects  of  historvr  maturation, 
•  testinfr  instrumentation r  experimental  mortality r  and 
selection-maturation  interaction  (as  discussed  in  Campbell 
&  Stanley r  1970).    Studies  judged  moderately  and  maximally 
controlled,  demonstrated  consistently  higher  levels  of 
cognitive  development,  academic  achievementr 
perceptual-motor  skills r  language  abilities r  and 
social-emotional  development  for  those  children 
participating  in  an  intervention  program  versus  children  in 
control  groups  without  intervention.  Conclusionsr 
Methodological  Problems r  speculations r  and  implications  for 
Future  Research  are  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 

Index  codes    1  16  19  ^1  82 
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1145  Porter,  Jean  Tansey. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Program  in  Calhoun  County, 
Michigan,  Summer,  1965,  With  Particular  Attention  to  School 
Readiness.      .  *  .  • 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1968,  29(2-A):418.  , 

HS1O0315  0  '  , 

The  purposes  of  this  thesis  were  to  describe  the  initial 
Head  Start  program  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1965  on 
e  a  county-wide  basis  among  s:3hool  districts  in  urban  and 

rural,  areas  of  Michigan,  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
this  program  on  the  school  readiness  of  disadvantaged 
children. 
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1146  Porter*  Philip  j.;  et  al. 

Harvard  University.  Redlc«l  school.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts » 
t    Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Educational  Program  in  Cambridge, 

Has&achusetts .  Final  Report. 
•  43p. 

1965.  ED013668 

Beginning  with  a  review  of  the  nursery  school  movement 
(Froebel,  Hontessori,  and  McMillan),  this  evaluation 
relates  the  historical  material  to  Head  Start, 
specifically  in  Cambridge,  Mas«.    During  the  summer  of 
1965,  matched  groups . of  33  Head  Start  children  and  33 
non-Head  Start  children  (control  group)  were  studied. 
School  pre-registration  lists  provided  names  and 
SQfcio-economic  information  for  both  the  Head  Start 
children  and  the  control  group  children.    Both  groups  were 
tested  during  the  two  weeks  between  the  close  of  Head 
Start  sessions  and  the  first  day  of  public  school,  scores 
on  measurement  instruments  were  analyzed  oA  the  basis  of 
(1)  sex,   (2)  mother's  educational  level,  and  (3)  family 
income  level.    The  measure  of  learning  rate  as  determined 
by  the  sequin  form  board  was  the  most  consistent  in 
showing  differences  resulting  from  Head  Start 
intervention.    The  chief  difference  seems  to  be  that  Head 
Start  experience  aided  a  child  in  attacking  learning 
tasks.     Follow-up  research  is  needed  into  health, *  social 
case  work,  effects  of  formal  schooling,  and  evaluation  anJt 
refinement  of  the  program. 

Index  codes    l  23  24  81 

Posante-Loro,  Rebecca. 
Potter,  F. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  index  of  Co-authors. 

1147  '  '    -  <  - 
Poudre  School  District  Rl..  Fort  Collir.s,  Colorado. 
Poudre  School  District  Rl:  Evaluation  Materials,  1965T79. 

HS100916 

Included  in  this  document  are  evaluation  studies  conducted 
by  the  Poudre  School  Districrt  Head  Start  Program  between 
1965  and  1979.    Among  the  studies  prepared  were   (l)  a  test 
of  personality  correlates  and  intellectual  performance  of 
R  Head  Start'  children,    (2)  a  val-idity  of  preschool  inventory 

test,  and  (3)  an  eight-year  follow-up  study  of  the  program. 

Index  codes  82.    5    7  11  15  16  21 

Powell,  Harjorie. 

For  otfjer  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1148  Ptatt,  Grace  K. 

Ethical  Imperatives  for  Head  Starts 
Educational  Forum,   1972-,  36>(2)  :  215-219. 
HS  200  3 1 7 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  imperatives  underlying 
,  Head  Start.     The  author  looks  at  Head  Start 

philosophically  and  historically  to  determine  the  reasons  - 
for  and  goals  of  the  prog>ram. 
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I  1149 


President's  National  Advisory  Council  on ^Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services • 

Home  Start  II,  Waterloo  community  schools,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
14p.  Washington,  D.  C. 
1972  ED065199 

*Home  Start  II  of  the  Waterloo  Community  Schools,  Iowa,  is 
a  program  that  attempts  to  remedy  developmental  lag  in 
underprivileged  preschool  children  by  a  multi-faceted 
•  approach.    The  program  is  described  as  to  context, 
aclivities,  staff,  distinctive  features',  and  equipment  and 
material.    Discussions  are  given  of  community  involvement, 
costs,  and  evaluation.    Tests  of  the.Rqine  Start  children 
,  indicate  that  they  have  made  significant  gains,  compared 
With  other  preschool  groups,  in  .achieving  school  readiness. 

index  codes    1     9  12  14  21  81 
Prestwich, ^Sheldon. by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1150  P'^in^f^e^g^^jJliJ^ness  of  an  Extended  teaming  course  for  Head  Start 

social  Ssrrvice  Paraprof essionals.  _  «\ .a-jcc 

Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1979,  39  (8-A) :4765 . 
; ,  HS200676 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  .^f f ectiveness 
,  '    of  an  extended  learning  course,  developed  explicitly  for 
Head  Start  paraprof es«±onaH  social  service  staff.  The 
Study  addresses  the  two  questio.ns:  ^(iLdid  the  students  in 
the'  course  master  the  course  content?   (2)  could  the 
students  in  the  course  apply  the  learned  material  to 
situations  representative  of  those  they  would  encounter  on 
the  job?    There  were  30  students  in  the  course.     They  were 
administered  a  pretest  and  posttest  as  one  measure  of  the 
course  content,  mastery.    A  comparis.Drr  group  of  22  fo-cial 
service  staff  toolc  the  same  pretest  and  posttest  at  5  month 
J  intervals.    Both  groups  also  Participated  in  a  tasj  . 

J  designed  to  measure  course  content  application  that  was 

Y         .         •       quite  Similar  to  -the  .tasks  expected  of  them  on  the  job. 

ihe  majSr  findings  of  the  stuSy  yere  that  there  were  ^  . 
statistically  significant  differences  on  all  fo\ir  measures 
between  those  who  had  taken  the.  training  and  those  who  had 
not.     The  data  indicated  that  not  only  had  the  students 
learned  the  material  in  the  course  at  a  satisfactory  level, 
but  they  were  better  able  .to  perform  tasks  which  were 

related  to  analyzing  families^  S®®**®,' .  ^ES^'^f  «S^X-e««n^4 
"   characterizing  the  attributes  of  a  client,  and  responding 
to  a  client's  response.     They  appeared  to  be  less 
judgmental  and  more  emphatic  in'  these  tasks. 
Recommendations  are  made- for  strengthening  this  particular 
coiurse.    .There  are  also  suggestions  for  improving  delivery 
systems  in  extended  learning.     It  is  pointed  out  that 
external  courses  for  the  disadvantaged  have  many  problems 
unless  there  is  a  functional  support  system  for  the 
students. 

index  (;:odes  81    1  12 
^"^"^^For^other^^entries  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 

1151  P^5JigJ;;Ji"g|Sds^f  Minnesota's  Head  Start  Children . 

Northwest  Dentistry,  1974,  53 (5) : 279-283 . 
HS200320 

This  paper  reports  the  results, of  an  oral  hygiene  survey 
of  more  than  1,000  Head  start,  children,  from  71 
communities.     The  childrin  were  inspected  for  OHI-S  and 
def.  indices  and  placed  in  treatment  priority  groups. 
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1152^7>^];;tkowicz,  A.  R.}  Seide,  L. 

•/    V     Children  Who  Pailtd  Head  Start.  ' 
■  ^   Mental  Hygiene,  1968,  52r386-394. 

HS100321 

The  progress  of  18  children  who  failed  Head  start  and 
participated  in  one  of  two  types  of  summer  Head  stact 
programs  was  followed.    The  children  were  evaluated  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  kindergarten  year  and  compared  with  a 
representative  sample  of  kindergarten  children,  somS  of 

Jj??-P*'^^^S^P?^f^w^"-        P»tftti*r  Head  Start  program. 
The  children  who  had  been  in  the  summer  demonstration 
project  showed  significant  increases  in  IQ  and  receptive 
language  ability  during  the  summer  program.    The  control 
group  improved,  but  .not  significantly.    By  the  end  of 
Kindergarten,  the  demonstration  children  and  control 
S?i^?r®"  did  not  differ. in  IQ  and  receptive  language,  nor 
did  they  differ  from  regular  Jcindergarten  children.    On  a 
reading-readiness  test  the  kindergarten  class  surpassed 
both  groups,  but  the  demonstration  group  was  superior  to 
the  cohtroi  group.  « All  groups,  however,  were  below  the 
national  norms.    It  was  felt  that  the  summer  project  was" 
an  effective  i^melioration  experience  and  contributed  to 
the  greater  emotional  control  and  social  adaptability  of 
these  children.  ' 

Index  codes    l  24  23  22  16  82 

1153    Quay,  Lorence  C. 

Language  Dialect,  Reinforcement  and  the  Intelligence-Test 
Performance  of  Negro  Children. 
.Child  Development',  1971,  42  (l)t5-15. 
H5200322 

This  study  evaluated  the  influence  of  two  factors, 
motivaxlon  and  communication,  on  the  intellectual 

ferformance  of  Negro  preschool  children.     The  effects  of 
wo  types-of  reinforcement  (candy  and  praise)  and  two 
methods  of  communication  (standard  English  and  the  Negro  i 
dlAfect)  on  Stanford-blnet  IQ  scpres  and  on  responses  to 
individual  Binet  items  were  Investigated,  using  100 
four-year-old  Nepro .Head  Start  children  as  subjects. 

1  (tIb  i: 
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Rain«y,  Brncstin*  W«ll«.  »     ,         ^  « 

Tn«  D*velopii«nt  and  Evaluation  of  a  Language  Devalopmant  Program 
top  culturally  Dtpriyad  Praschool  Childran* 
252'P* 

1968.  BD038412  ^       ,  ^  ^. 

TO  productt^and  avaluato  a  language  developnent  program  for 
culturally  deprived  prieohool  children  based  on 

.     <  T%.«:.       -iaget's  theory  of  intelligence,  a 

dy  was  carried  out  in  Project  , 

Riteissippi.    Randomly  selected,  ^^5 
eea  made  up  three  group8--tiio  were 
program  and  one  was  taught  the 
m.    A  fourth  group  (15  preschool 


characteristics  of  P 
6rveek  experiiaental  st 
Head  Start,  starkviiia 
Negro  Read  Start  enr  . 
taught  the  expeplment 

regular  Head  Stakt  progl„.  .  _ 

Negro  Children  »hio  remaiI^ed  at  home)  received  no 
instruction.    Mental  age  and  language  age  means  and  net 
increases  for  the  fSur^treatiftfnt  groups  were  reported  from 
pretest  and  postteit^seores  provided  by  the  Illinois  Test 
of  Pisycholinguiatid  Abilities,  tJie  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  TettT  and  the  StanfordrBinet  Intelligence 
scale.    An  analysijb  of  variance  was  applied  to  the  posttest 
data  to  determine  /whether  difference^  at  the  .  05^lfvel 
of  significance  existed  in  verbal  intelligence  and    _  , 

8 sycholinguistic  abilities,  and  KrimeK's  Bxtension^of  £ 
uncan'8  NultiplA/Range  Test  was  used  to  compare  the  meahs 
of  the  groups  w    Rjbsults  showed  t^at  the  experimental 
program  can  raisis^intellectual  functioning  *ind  alleviate 
language  deficiency  of  Negro  preschool  culturally  deprived 
children.    It  did  not,  however,  increase  the  children's 
hearing  vocabulary. 
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  ^ahta  Konica,  California. 

Design  for  a  Matioiial  Evaluation  of  Social  Comi^vetence  in  Head 
Start  Children. 
465 
197 


\ 


BDia4S69  ,  ,  , 

This  volume!  specifies  the  design  for  a  national  evaluation 
of  the  effects  of  Head  Start,  programs  on  the  total  Child, 
defined  in' 'terms  of  his  socikl.  compftence  (in  assuming  the 
role  of  pupil),  but  is  not  meant  t6  be  construed  as  a 
recommendation  that  a  national  evaluation '^e  undertaken.' 
The  first  enapters  contain  introductory  recommendations 
concerning^the  use  of  the  evaluation  design;  review  of 
many  of  the' theoretical  and  methodological  problems 
involved  in  determining  outcome  crviteria.  and  producing 
mterpretable,  socially  important,  and  sbcially  * 
responsiblii  datat  discussion  of  background  information  ;and 
issues  which  influenced  the  designing  of  the  evaluation; 
and  an  overview  of  , the  evaluation,  including  detailed 
the  choices  made  in  respect/ to  the  main 


reasons  fo 
elements  o 
contain 


the  evaluation  design.  ~ The/  following  chapters 
.n  specific  examinations  of  the  . 
and  Nutrltloni  (2)  Perceptual-Hotor ,  Cqlgnitiye,  and 


these  areast     (!)  Hei^lth 


Language  tKevelopmentf  (3)  Social  and  Pc^rsonal  Developihentf 
and  (4f  Independent  Variables  Concerning  treatment,  ^ 


control  groups,  and  background  characteristics. 

"  the      "  '    ■ ^ 


The  ^inal 

sections 'of  the  volume  include  the  bas/ic  evaluation  design 
and  discussions  of  issues  of  statistical  analysis,  test 
development,  pilot  tests  of  the  national  evaluation,  and 
the  importance  of  using  focused  (small-scale)  studies  as 
adjunct  to  (and  perhaps  instead  of)  a/  national;  evaluation. 
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1156    RalzftDf  Santaf  at  al*       /  '  , 
I  Rand  Corporation*  u^^nta  Monica'.  California* 

a:        Appandixe«/-to  Design  for  a  National  Evaluation  oi  social 
Competence*  ti)' Head^Start  Children.  Report  No.  R-1557-HEW. 
216p.-, 

1974.  EDlQi^OCPa  A  I 

This  document  contains  appendixes  to  the, Rand  report  which 
include-:     (1)  recommendations  for  program  evaluation  and 
'research,  made  by  a  panel  of  12  black  professionals,  (2) 
reaction  papers  by  three  black  professionals  and  three 
spanish-surnamed  prof  essi'onals «  and  (3)  an/ expanded^ 
discusltion  of  the  technical  measures  prooosed  in  the  main 
report^    Major  recommendations  and  reactions  focus  on  the, 
definition  of  othe  term  ''social  competence"  and  the 
independent  variables  involved,  research  design  problems, 
projected  outcome  validity,  and  implications  for  black  and 
'Spanish-speaking'  children.    A  survey  of  literature 
•  iell;" 


concerning  intelligence  measurement  and  linguistic 
competence  in. .Mexican-American  populations  is -Included. ' 
Technical  information  is  given  on  tests  used  to  measure 

?e,rceptual-motor/cognltlve/language  skills.  Information 
s  included  Which  supplements  the  discussions  of  social 
competence  in  Chapter  ,5  of  the  main. report,  particularly 
focusing  on  instrument  recommendations  in  the  areas  of 
direct  observation,' evaluative  responses  from  others,' 
measures  collected  from  subjects,  And  measures  restricted 
to  subsample  studies.    Al8<r  included  are  a  3,iterature 
survey  on  the  independent  variables,^  categori&>ation  of 
counties  according  to  metropolitan/aparseness  dinfension, 
and  an  approximation  of  costs  for  basic  battery  j^esting 
per  bite. 
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1157    Ramsey,  Phillip  H.f  Vane.  JuUa  R.       i  , 

t  A  Factor  Analytic  study  of  the  Stanf ord-'Blnet  With  young  Children. 

Journal  of  School  Psychology,  197O4  8 (4) : 278-284. 
HS200323  i 
This  study  is  a  factor  analysis  of  the  performance  of  152 
Head  S^art  and  nursery  scho61i children  on  the 
Stanf ord-Binet . 
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58    Randelf  Josephlnat  Elovson,  Ailana** 

9P    Kanaf.xr^ww»«g«  ^^^^^^  school  Chilflren  «nd  Families  Enrolled'  in  San 
Dl«9o  Home  Stjlirt  During  Their  Prescnool*  Years. 

19?8.  Bfll64131  ;  «  „  . 

/      ■         The  later  school  acHievemont  ot  San  Diego  Hone  Start 

children  and  their 'parents '  retrospective  attidues  >bout, 
the  value  of  the  Home  Start  prbgram  were  examined  iivthis 
study.    The  Peabody  individual.  Achievement  Test  (PXA^gLjiras 
administered  to .32  children  iif  grades  K-3  who&e  families 
'had  participated  in  the  Hone  Start  program.    Since,  no 
control  group  vas  used,  the  chjildren's  FIAT  scores  veri 
conpar'ed  to  {national  FIAT  norns  which  showed  then  to  b4 
functioning  at  the  54th  percentile  in  math  and  the  48th 
percentile  in  reading,    when  .compared  to  th%  lower  mean 
percentiles  (on  the  California  Assessment  Program  Reading 
Test)  of  the  schools  the  children  were  attending  this  FIAT 
readin-g "percentile  was  interpxfeted  as  showing  that  the 
Home  Start  cirildren  were  performing  exceptionally  well. 
The  progri^n  children's  Ipw  rate  of  .grade  retention  and  low 
rate  of  placement  in  special  education  in  comparison  to 
children  iii  similar  programs  was  also  s.een  as  evidence^of 
positive  effects,  of  the  Home  start  program.    Results  of 
pareht  interviews  are  reported  fort   (1)  parent  attitudes 
about  the  usefulness  of  thv  iiiformation  provided  by  Hone 
Start  in  areas  of  child  developments  nutrition,  community 
resources,  health,  and  safety;   (2)  home  practices  related 
to  theise  areas;   (3)  parent  attitudes  about  their 
children's  progress  in  school;  and  (4)  schoox/'home  Jinkage 
efforts.   '  ,  ^ 
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59    Randolph,  Linda  A.;  et  al.  .     .  .  ^  *      «  , 

Head  Start  Dehtal  Health,  Service^i  A  Blueprint  for  Preschool 
Children's  Dentistry  in  the  U.S. A;^*   ,^ ^„ 
International  Dentil  Jourhal ,  r980,  30(1): 39-48. 

'HS200698  "     ■  \ 

The  Head  Start  dental  health  Iprogram  provides  children 'with 
dental  examinations,  restorative  and  other  treatment 
services  and  prophylactic  and  preventive  serviceis.  Dental 
health  eduoatlon,  including  Nutrition. educart^ion  is  provided 
kfor  children,  parents  and  staff.  The  basic  liealth- services 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  link  the  child  aiid  family  to  an  • 
on-going  source  of  health  care  beyond  the  usual  one-ye&r  ' 

Seriod  the  Head  Start  child  is  enrolled  in  the  program, 
uch  a  goal  necessitates  a  cl^se  working  relati'onsnip 
between  private  practice,  and  gbverni^ent-f unded  dental 
practitioners  at  the  community  level  to  make  maximum 
utilization  of  dental  health  resources-eboth  manpower  and 
financial.     It  is  estimated<9-that  only  50  pe.rcent  of  Head 
Start  children  reside  in  commtlnities  with  fluoridated  water 
supplies.    And  at  least  70' percent  of  more -of  Head  Start 
pre-school  children  need  dental  treatment.    A  major  focus 
of  the  program  is  to  balance  the  competing  priorities  of 
treatment  and  prevention  services  within  a  finite,  limited 
.  and  often  inadequate  dental  budget. 
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1160  Raphf'  Jane  Stanley.  .  ' 

Rutgers  State  Unlvereity,  Graduate  school.  Brunswick,  New,  Jersey. 
Language  .^Research  Study— Pro  ject  Head  Statt.  Development  of 
Kethodology  for  Obtaining  and  Analyzing  spontaneous  Verbalizati-ons 
Used  by  Pre-Kindergarten  Children  in  Selected  Head  Start 
Programs— A  Pilot  Study. 

30p.  _.      ,  , 

1965.  ED015007 

This  Study  was  designed  to  develop  methodological  ' 
approaches  for  obtaining  an^  analyzing  continuous 
•xprasslvt  language  samples  used  by  pre-klndergarten 
cnildren  when  they  communicate  with  each  other.     Zt  also 
was  to ^consider  means  for  analyzing  these  samples  that 
would  yield  certain  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods. 
Four  investigators  were  assigned  to  a  different  Head  Start 
classroom  to  generally  encourage  the  children  to  talk  and 
kept  contmuousr  detailed,  narraiilve  descriptions  of 
functional  language  us'ed  by  the  children.    During  the  last 
'  half  of  the  program,  'Children's  language  response  to 
specific  stimulus  situations  were  tape  recorded,  with  the 
attempt  to  determine  a  representative  range  from  most  to 
least  verbal  children. 

^       Index  codes     2  23  83 

1161  ^spberry,  W. 

N  Why  Push  to  Move  Head  start? 
young  Children,  1978,  33(6) :15. 
HS20Q702 

in  this  editorial,  the  columnist  discusses  President 
Cartjer'^  proposal  to  move  Project  Head  Start  from  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  the  newly  formed  Department  of  Education,     tlr.  Raspberry 
believes  t^hat  Head  Start  is  "...doing  fine  as  is  and  that 
the  proposed  transfer  involves  unnecessary  risks." 

index  codes  81    3  12 

1162  Raths,  James;  KatZr  Lilian  6.. 

CIRCUS:  Comprehensive  Program  of  Assessment  Services  for 
Preprimary  Children. 

Journal  of  Educational  Measurement,  1975,  12  (2) : 144-147 . 
EJ121845 

In  this  article,  the  author  reviews  CIRCUS,  a  comprehensive 
battery  of  assessment  devices  designed  for  use  in  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  to  diagnose  the  instructional 
needs  of  individual  children  and  evaluate  educational 
programs. 

Index  codes    2  21  81 
Rayder,  N.  F. 

For  otlier  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  co*-authc»r s . 

116?    Raymond,  Ronald  J.,  Jr. 

Skeletal  Age  as  a  Predictor  of  school  Readiness  in  "Project  Head 
.    start"  Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1967,  28 (3-B) : 1207 . 
HSl 00  3  27 

The  study  investigates  the  use  of  skeletal  age  as  a 
predictor  of  school  readiness  in  a  group *of  Head  Start 
children.     investigation  of  four  hypotheses  served  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  relate  skeletal  maturation  to  a 
child's  ability  to  assimilate  and  make  use  of 
kindergarten  kinds  67  experiences,  thus  making  him  ready  for 
the  first  grade.     After  x-rays  were  taken  of  the 
children,  they  werb  administered  two  cognitive  tests. 
Cdrrelations  between  the  two  were  then  made.     The  study 
also  assessed  the  influence  of  Head  Start  on  the 
relationships  between  maturation  and  readiness. 
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1164    Rees,  Hefen  E. 

DepCiivation  and  Compensatory  Education:  A  Consideration. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin;  1968..  300p. 
HS100736  ' 

Organized  into  six  sections,  this  book  provides 
information  on  the  programs  and  projects  aimed  at 
providing  help  f or^ disadvahtaged  children  and  adults.  The 
section  entitled  rThe  Essential  Background  of 
Understanding"  considers  texminology  and  definition;  \ 
identification  of  the  deprived;  contributions  of  public  \ 
he&lth;  social  theory;  cultural  differences;  and  social, \ 
economic,  and  educational  issues.     Described  are  the 
characteristics  and  basic  needs  of  deprived  children  and 
youthr  "^neir  homes  and  parents,  and  detriments  to 
educa^  .cm       Delaling  with  compensatbry  education,  the 
section     ;oncept  and  Challenge"  covers  urban  and  rural 
school  {,-<  facilities  and  implementation,  curricula  and 
materiwls,  learning  problemsrvlanguage -difficulties, 
testing,  guidance,  and  teachers  and  teaching.     The  role  of 
the  government  in  education  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  public  and  of  private  and  t>ublic  education  are 
highlighted.    The  review  of  American  education  legislation 
includes  descriptions  of  projects  such  as  Head  Start, 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  National  Teacher  Corps,  Upward  Bound, 
Job  Corps,  Adult  Basic  Education,  Children  ir.  Migrant 
Families*  and  programs  for  dropouts.  Representative 
school  program^  are  described,  including  the  Demonstration 
Guidance  Project,  Higher  Horizons  Program,  an  ^arly  School 
Admissions  Project,  Experimental  Nursery  School  Program, 
Enric'nment  Program  of  the  Institute  for  Developmental 
Studies,  and  the  Great  Cities  Program  frvr  School 
improvement.    Centers  of  study  and  sources  of  information 
are  listed. 

index  codes    3  17  12  13  82 
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'l16^  Reese,  Clyde;  Morrow,  Robert  0. 

State  College  of -Arkansas.  Con^way,  Arkansas. 

Socioeconomic  Mix:  Effects  of  Disadvantaged  Children  in  Preschool 

Child  Development  Programs. 

2  volumes. 

1971".  ED067147 

In  a  study  of  preschool  child  develoament  programs-,  the 
purposes  were  two-fold:     (1)   to  determine  the  effects  of 
V  socioeconomic  irfix  upon  the  cognitive,  social,  and  language 

development  of  disadvantaged  children,  and  (2)  to  determine 
the  relative  effects  of  two  percentages-  of  socioeconomiic 
mix  upon  the  cognitive,  social,  and  language  development  of 
disadvantaged  children.     Using  the  pre-test,  post-test 
experimental  design  with  several  testing  met.hods,  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariance  were  the  major 
statistical  tools  used  in  ,the  analysis  of  the  data  in 
addition  to  some  a  priori  comparisons  between  treatment 
means  on  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance.  The 
trends  showed  considerable  support  for  the  positive  effects 
of  socioeconomic  mix.     Included  in  the  co'i-Tlusions  are: 
(l)the  positive  effect  on  the  cognitive  .ievelopment ,  with 
less  positive  effects  on  verbal  skills '  ti;:ir.  other  areas  of 
cognition;    (2)  an  increase  in  interactions  J'jetween  the 
subject  and  adu.lts,  and  a  decrease  in  tho8«<  between  .subject 
and  peers  as  the  level  of  socioeconomic  mix  increases;  (3) 
the  reverse  of  such  interactions  as  the  level  .of 
socioeconomic  mix  deci^eases;    (4)  positive  effects  on  tne 
social  coilpetency  under  problem  and  stress  conditions;  and 
(5)  positive  effects  in  the  development  of  social  directed 
behavior  and  less  ego  directed  behavior. 
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1166  Reiff,  Donald  G.;  Julia,  Pere. 

University  of  Rochester.  Rochester,  Nev  York. 

The  Language-Situation  in  Project  Head  Start  Centers,  1965. 

1966.  HS100447 

This  report  summarizes  the  information  available 
concerning  verbal  skills  ax}d  language  use  by  children  in 
Head  Start  centers  in  1965.     In  a  survey  of  a  number  of 
reports  and  documents  the  authors  review  the  type  cf 
linguistic  information  contained  and  comment  on  the 
usefulness,  accur&        and  value  of  that  Information.  . 
Topics  coverbd  include  the  Preschool  Inventory  test  as  a 
measure  of  deficit  or  difference  in  a  child's  verbal 
repertoire,  discontinuity  between  language  development  and 
speech  therapy,  delay  in  speech  development,  articulatory 
prob^lems,  bilingual  teachers  and  aides,  linguistic 
analyses  and  difficulties  in  systematic  data  gathering  on 
expressive  languge,  the  clilld's  perceptions  of  the 
'  teadher,  and  ways  of  eliciting  verbal  behavior  from 

children.     Desiderata  are  listed  for  the .acquisition  of. 
linguistic  Information.     Suggestions  for  language  training 
and  prdcedures  for  Ciata  acquisition  are  presented. 

Index  codes     1  23  25  6?  , 

1167  Rentfrow,  Robert  K.;  et  al. 

Use  of  Three  New  Instruments  in  a  Head  Start  Program  Evaluation. 
Psychology  in  the'Schools,  1975,  12  (l):34-3g.  4 
HS200328 

This  is  a  report  of  the  use  of  two  innovative  classroom 
observation  instruments  and  a  new  developmental  test  in  an 
evaluation  of  a  Head  Start  program.     A  total  of  164  Head 
Start  children  were  tested  and  observed  to  evaluate 
achievement  in  intellectual  skills,  societal  arts  and 
skills  ar^  language  competence'. 
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tlesearch  Triangle  Institute.  Durham,  North  darolin^. 
A  Repbrt  on  Two  National  Samples  of  Head  Start  Classes:  Some 
.    Aspects  of  Child  Developjnent  of  Participants  in  Full  Year  1967-68 
■    and  1968-69  Programs.  Final  Report. 
.  220p. 
'  .  1972.  ED0e5407 

Some  characteristics  of  children,  their  families,  the 
programs  they  attended,  and  the  relationship  of  these 
^experiences  to  their  development  are  covered  in  this 
national  report  on  the  immediate  changes  associated  with 
^  participation  in  full  year  Head  Start  programs.*  Major 

emphasis  was  placed  on  the  child's  cognitive  and  soc^ial 
development  in  the« context  of  the  classroom  experience. 
Data  was  collected  through  the  use  of  24  form^,  . 
questionnaires  and  tests.     Major  findings  were:     (l)  life 
circuitrstances  associated  with  family  economic  status  were 
associated  with  the  child's  performance  on  measures  of 
cognitive  development  and  achievQment  upon  entering  a  Head 
Start  Procfram.     (2)  There  were  significant  overalli  gains 
oh  cognitive  development,  pr^academic  readiness,  the 
-  ability  to  learn  a  new  task,  and  achievement  moti-vation. 
"    The  gai'ns  were  greater,  than  exi^ected -at  .usual « matur^tional 
rates.    .(3)  As"  age  increased,  achievement  motivation 
increased  and  adjustment  problemcS  decreased.     (4)  Teacher 
demograplric  variables  were,  not  related  tc  .the  progress  of 
the  children.     (5)  Programs  did  make  a  difference  and  the 
highly  structured,  fo'cused,  and  well-implemented 
'  compensatory  programs  brought  about  greater  immediate 

cognitive  gains  than  low  structured,  diffuse  and  less  weld 
implemented  pragrams.'    (6)  There  was  substantial  *  variation 
in  cognitive  gains  amonq  classes*  and  a  significant  amount 
of  this  variation  could  be  predicted  ftom  class  and 
teacher-based  observation. 
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Research  Triangle  Institute.  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

A  Report  on  Two  National  Samples  of  Head  Start  Classes:  Some 

Aspects  of  Child  Development  of  Participants  in  Ful-l  Year  1967-68 

and  1968-69  Programs.  Appendixes.  Final  Report. 

75p. 

1972.  ED091443 

This  document  is  the  appendix  of  ED  085  407.*    It  contains 
six  sections:     (X)  a  summary  of  recommendations  for  a  Head 
Start  program  proposed  by  a  panel  of  experts  at  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  1964;  (2) 
Head  Start  Fact  Sheet  for  Fiscal  year  1971:    (3)  List  of 
Initial  Explanatory  Variables,   1968-69;.  (4)  Cross 
Tabulations  of  Child,  Family  and  Program  Variables;  (5) 
Gain  Score  Class  Averages  for  1967-68  and  1968-69  Program; 
and  (6)  Relationships  of  Child,  Family  and  Program 
Variables  to  Gain  Scores. 
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.    Resource  Management  Corporation.^Bethesda»  Maryland. 

Evaltiations  of  t^e  War  oh  Povertfy':  Status  and  Prospects  at  the 

O'ffice  of  Economic  opportunity.  . 

252P. 

,  I96ali  HS100012 

^     ■{        '  ■  This  report,  writj;en  in  1969  before  many  of  the  major 

studies  were  done  on  Hoad.  Start  and  disadvantaged  children* 

'  examinee  the  quality  of  evaluation  practices  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
results  0f  evaluation  have  influenced  program  design  and 
operation.    It  vs^ints  out  that  the  combination  of  the 
multiple  objectives  of  Head  Start,  the  necessity  of 
surveying  a  considerable  time  span  to  view  its  iitipact  on 
the  intended  target  group  and  the  enormous  problem  of 
measuring  such  impact,  combine  to  handicap  Head  Start  ^ 
evaluation.    It  recommends  that  funding  should  continue, to 

>  be  expended  on  evaluation  activities  that  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  program,  btft  more  attention  should* also 
be  focused  on  national  assessment  of  the  program's 
impact-- not  just  on  cognitive  skills,  but  on  the  health 
services  it  provides  to  children,  the  benefits  it  afford 
family  structure,  etc. --in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 

g'  rogr^m  is  an  appropriate  recipient  of  resources'  that  might 
e  channeled  to  manpower,  income  maintenance  or  public 
health  programs. 
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1171    RevicJti,  Dennis  A.  .        „    .  ^ 

The  Relationship  Among  Socioeconomic  Status,  Home  Environment, 
Parent  Involvement,  Child  Self  Concept  and  Child  Achievement .«> 
23P. 

1981.  ED206645  ^ 

The  relationship  among  socio-economic  status,  sibling 
variables,  social-ps^fchological  .home  environment,  parent 
involvement  in  intervention  programs,  and -child 
self-concept  ahd  achievement  were  empirically  investigated 
to  determine  the  importance  and  kind  of  parent  . 
rarticipation  most  closely  related  to  children' £  cognitive 
and  affective  development.     A  sample  of  321  second-grade 
children  and  their  famili<%s  from  two  parent  e'*.ucaton 
follow  through  program  (PLFTP)   sites  were  studied.  Data 
were  collected  using  semi-t.tructured  interviews  and 

Erogram  records,  and  were  statistically  analyzed  using 
ISREL.     Reciprocal  relationships  were  discovfrred 
between:     (1)  parent  involvement  in  the  PEFTP  and  the  home 
.0  environmnet;   (2)   self-concept  and  achievement;  and  (3) 

achievement  and  the  home  environment.     Active  parent 
involvement  in  the  program,-  reinforcement,  stimulation, 
expectation,  and  the  social-psychological  family 
environment  were  related  to  increased  achievement 
perfornanoe  and  self -concept .     The  information  obtained 
through  this  investigation  may  be  useful  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  future  intervention  programs. 
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Associiates,  inc.  Washington,  O.C. 
'^f  Kigrant  H«ad  Start  Prograns.  Preliminary  Report 
Findings.  Apjiendices. 


Reyes  (J.  A.) 
An  Evaluation 
on  Home  Based 
l,155p. 
1980.  ED192983 

lltilizihg  specially  designed  interview  schedules  to- 
evaluate^the  kinds  of  services  children  and  families 
receive  from  various  Migrant  Head  Start  prograihfi 
throughout  the  country,  thi^  preliminary  r#port  on  home 
bade  findings  consists  of  questions  asked  of  the  staff  at - 
every  Migrant'  Head  Start  site  across  the  country  and 
questions  asked  of  parents  who  have  children  enrolled  in 
the  program.    The  report  includes  a  frequency  .distribution 
table  for  each  question  asked.    Section  X,  "Program 
Instruments  and  Data."  contains  staff  ihterviev.  questions 
on  the  folldwing  modules i     center  director,  Education, 
health,  nutrition,  efervice,  and  parent  Involvement.  It 
also  contains  topical  guides'  for  program  and  staff  record 
review. and  for  a  surveyor's  walk-through  and  chedk  list. 
Part  I.I,  "l^amily  ah4  Children  Instruments  and  Data," 

frovides  the  parent  interview  schedule  (home  base)  and  a 
epical  guide  to  children's  records. 
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Reyes  (J.  A.)  Associates,  Inc.  Washihgton,  DC. 

An  Evaluation'  of  Migrant  Head  Sta,rt  Programs  t  Preliminary  Report 

dn  Destination  Findings.  «  ' 

1980.  HS200809 

This  document  represents  phase  II  of  a  study  of  77  migrant 
Head  Start,  programs  which  operated  between  Kay  1979  and 
October  1979.    The  programs  which  were  operational  for  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  the  study.    The  progcams  were 
funded  through  the  Indian  and  Migrant  Program- Division ,  . 
DHEW.    Chapters  cover  the  objectives  of  the  study 
methodology;  findings 'in  the  ar^as  of  organiz 
management;  education,  health  riervices,  and  n 

gdirent  involvement  in  the  program,  and  proble 
y  staff.    Figures  and  Tubles  show  organizati 
programs,  financial  data^  and  characteristics 


participants  in  the  areas  of  hours  of  employment, 
availability     ■  - -     -         .      -  .  - 

other  ^factors 
^are. 


tlon  ahd 
trition; 
p  encountered 
n  of 
of 


of  child  care  through  the,  exten^ded  family,  and 
affecting  the  need  for  and  acceips  to  child 
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1X74 

R«y«8  (J*  A.)  Associates,  Inc.  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Evaluation  of  Migrant  Head  Start  Programs.  Preliminary  Report 

en  Home  Base  Findings. 

306P .  A 

1980.  BD19298? 

'    The  report  provides  Indian  and  Migrant  Program  Division 
managers  and  specialist-s  -  in  each  of  the  5  Head  Start, 

component  areas  with  a  comprehensive  picture  of  th6  43  

home  base  learning  ct:ntets  operating  between  October  197.8 
and  May  1979,  with  a  total  enrollment,  of  3,108  migrant 
^  Children.    Using  data  colli^cted  from..thift  H«ad  Start  and 

•center \directors,  tHe  staff  responsible  for  service 
delivery  in  each  program  component,  and  the  parents,  this 
.Phase  I  report  presents  detailed,  component-specific 
information  on  program  activities,  interactions  between 
program  staff  and  users,  and  speci/il  problems  which  arise 
in  the  areas  of  education,  health, . nutrition ,  social 
services,  and  parent  involvement.    Specifically,  the^ 
report  (1)  describes  the  organizational  structure  and  the 
administi^tive  and  support  functi'oits  of  the  6  grantees 
which  r'un  the  43  home  base  programs ^  (2)  provides  prof.i.le8 
of  the  service  delivery  systems  operiiting  4t  the  home  base 
sites — program  design,  staff  characteri'Stics ,  resource^  ^ 
inputs  and  service  outputs  of  each  program  component;  (3) 

grovides'profiles  of  the> children  and  families  using  home < 
ase  programs— demogr&phic  characteristics,  mobility, 
previous  exposure  to  Head  Start  programs,  use  of  other 
social  service  programs,  contacts^and  interactions  with  > 
current  programs!  and  (4)  develops  measures  of  special 
'     needs  of  pcogram  users  and  program  efforts  t^  meet  these 
needs. « 

Index  c1)des     1  26  12  .20  84 

Riblin,  Harry  N.  ^ 

For  bther  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1175  Ricca,  Guy  L.  .        „         .  ^  * 

Grant  County  Communicy  Action  Council,  Inc.  Noses  Lake,, 
Washington.  . 

Headstart/Grant  County  Community  Action  Council  Needs  Assessment, 

1978-79.  • 

1980.  HS20t)882 

Included  in  this  survey  is  a  profile  of  each  family  member  i 
information  was  gathered  on  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  income,  emp 
etc.  The  program  assessment,  specifically  Head  Start,  was  t 
through  a  county-wide  canvassing  effort. 

Index  codes  82    1    7  ' 

1176  Rice,  James  A.  - 

Feasibility  of  Perceptual-Motor  Training  for  Head  Start 
Children — Emplj-i'^'l  Test.«  ^  ^ 

Perceptual  and  K-^cor  Skills,  1972,  34(3)  t909. 
HS200i32  . 

This  artiele  reports  a  study  in  which  different  scores  on 
the  Bender-Oestalt  for  four  Head  Start  children  given 
experience  in  visual-motor  activities  suggested 
improvement  over  performance  of  controls  without  such 
experience. 
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1X77    Rice,  Janes  tC. 

Head  start  screening:  Ef f etctiven'ess  of  a  Teacher<-Admini8tered 
Battery. 

Perceptual  and  Motor  SklllSr  1971r  32  (2) :67S-578. 
'    HS200333  ^ 
This  study  examines  the  use  of  h  battery  of  tests  in 
screening' Head  Start  children.    A  group  of  standardized 
tests  designed  to  compare  Head  Start  youngsters  with  age  ^; 
peers  were  assessed.     Subjects  were  133  Head  Start  . 
«  ^  children. 

* 

Indent  codes    l  12  82  ,        .  ' 

1178  Rice,  Robert  R. 

The. Housing  Environment  as  a  Factor  In  Child  Development.  Final 

Report.  '  7 

33p.  ^      ^  ' 

1966.  ED01432^ 

In  Kansas  City,  Ko.i  208  Negro  five  year  olds  were*  a.tMdled 
to  examine  the  influence  of  housing  upon  chrid  development 
^  and  to  cbmpare  the  relative  influence  of  housing  on  Head 

Start^  and  non-Head  Start  children.     Four  groups  of  5^2  • 
children  .each  included  (1)  HeadiStart,  public  housing^.  (2) 
Head  Starti  slum  housTng,    (3)'  nqn*-«Head  Start,  public 
liouslng,    (4)  no^^Head  Start,,  slum  housing.  Instruments 
«used  were  **mother  interviews**  and  Cal.dwe,ll '  v.  **The  < 
Preschool  Inventory**  which  was  a  post-test.  Three 
hypotheses  were  stated:    ''(1)  Head  Start  children  from 
better  housing  (Group. l)  will  surpass  the  other  groups  in 
growth  and  (development,    (2)  NOn-Head  Start  children  from 
slum  housing  (Group  4)  will  show  least  growth  and 
•  development,  and^(3)  Groups  2  and  3  wll'-l  show  the  relative 
importance  of  hoielng  versus  an  enrichment  program  m 
facilitating  development.     Results  supported  the' three 
hypotheses,  but  some  uncertainty  remained  because 
pre-'testing  had  not  'occurred. 

Index  codes     1  16  17  26  81* 

1179  Rice,  Robert  R.  '    .       -  ^ 

The  Effects  of  Project  Head  Start  and  Differential  Housing 
Environments  Upon  Child  Development. 


2 


1067.  ED113404    .  ^ 

This  Study  tests  the  influence  bf  various  combinations  of 
housing  environments  with  both  the  participation  and 
nonpar tlclpatlon.  of  dlsadvan:^aged  children  in  a  special 
enrichment  program.     Three  hypotheses  are  wk±  forth:  (1> 
children  living  in  public  housing  will  exM^bit  greater 
growth  and  development  than  chlldrign  living  in  substandard 
housing;    (2)  children  in  Head  Start  programs ^vlll  exhibit 
greater  growth  and  development  than  control  children;  and 
(3)   there  will  be-no  interactipn  effects.     Two  predictions 
derived  from. the  hypothectes  are  made;;     (1)  children  living 
in  better  housing  and  patticipating  in  Head  Start  programs 
will  exhibit  greater  growth  and  development  than  children 
in  other  groups,  and  (2)   chil-dren  living  in  substandard 
housing  and  not  enrolled  inlHead  Start  programs  will 
exhibit  the  least  amount  of  ^rowth'^and  development.  Only 
the  second  hypothesis  was  confirmed  indicating  Head 
Start*  s  tremendous  impact  on  the  participating  children. 
Thre^  conclusions  are  drawn  from  this  study:     (1)  Hea*! 
Start,  as  compared  with  the  housing  environment,  can 
produce  more  dramatic  immediate  results;    (2)  the 
Significance  of  the  housing  environment  as  a  factor  in 
human  growth  and  development  remains  inconclusive  and 
needs  further  research  for  verification i  and   (3)  the 
housing  environment,  rather  than  actlngv&s  a  direct 
controlling  influence,  may  simply  provide  the  setting 
which  encourages  or  inhibits  the  influence  of  other 
variables.  - 
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.1180 '  RicHardson,  Donna  C.  *  1         -         «  „  ^ 

The  Ability  to  Hecail  and  .identify  the  Bbasic  Color  Terms  by  Head 
Start  and  Kinderoarten  Students,  j  /' 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Internatioiialr  I975r  36  (8-A) : 5024. 
HS200335 

\i  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a 

relationship  existed  between  r^ll  and  identification  of 
basic  color  terms.    The  sample^nsisted  of  Head  Start  and 
non-Head  St^rt  four  and  five  year  olds. 

Index  codes  . 1-21  83 

1181  RiJChmondr  Julius.    -  '  .  . 

Harvard  University.  "Cambridger  Massachusetts. 
,    A  Decade  of  Head  Start. 

Unpublished  Monographr  1976.  « 
HS2003'36  .  t 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  present  a  progress 
report. of  Project  Head  Start  to  individuals,  who  remain 
interested  iji  the  growth  and. development  of  the  program.  „ 

'        Index  codes    3  2'&*  82  ~  - 

1182  Rileyr  Clara  K.  D.;  Eppsr  Frances  H.  J. 

Head  Start  in  Action.  •  . 

^  271p.  ^ 

1967.  EDfi30471  -  -  * 

'Records  and  observations  from  a  Summer  Head  Start  program/- 
conducted  in  Los  Angeles  by  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  are 
delineated  .in  this  book.     It  relates  firsthand  experiences 
of  the'  liarticipating  personnel  as  they  developed  and 
implemevted  a  Head  Start  program  for  some  300  children. 
V  The  boon  is  divided  into  three  secti-ons.     Section  Ir 

"Procedures r "  details  the  legal,  physical,  and  personnel 
requisites  for  establishing  the  program.     Section  11, 
"Program,^  ditrcusses  the  opening  and  operation  of  the  Head 
Start  sessions.    Section  III,  "Promisev"  sets  out  the, 
research  results  of  the  program  and  suggests  a  design  for 
a  followup  study.    The  book  presents  an  overview  of  what 
Head  Start  isoand  a  detailed  account  of  the  setting  up /0<^/ 
the  program,  how  the  program  w.orked  in  actual  practice, 
and  what  promise  Head  Start  programs  offer  for  the  future 
as  indicated  by  the  research  data.    A  bibliography  is 

.   .     included!  ;  '  . 

■  ladex  codes     3  20  12  81 


1183    Riley,  Hary  Tom  Mills.  ±  «      ^  ^  ™  w 

The  Effect  of  a  Training  Model  for  Read  S.tart  Teachers  and  Teacher 
Aides  of  Handicapped  Children  on  Competency  Attainment. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1974.,  35  (4-A)  :  2107 . 
HS20C337 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  impact  of  a 
specific  competency-based  training  model  for  Head  Start 
teachers  and  teacher  aides  of  handicapped  children. 
Teacher  performance  on  pre  and'  post  tests  and  a  summary  of 
.   participants'  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  training  are' 
presented.  . 

» 
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1184    Rlvllh,  Alice,  Hw  Tlmpane,  P.  HlchAel. 

Brookings  institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
Planned  Variation  m  Education. 
"     '  1975.  HS200338  .  • 

This  "Volume  presents  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  held 
m  April  1973  on  the  experience  wlt>i  programs  m  planned 
variation  m  educatlQn.    Methods  were  the  Primary«f ocus  of 
the  conference.     Four  chapters  discuss  FolXoJtf-Th rough  and 
its  evalutlon  and  model  detfign  problemsi^  -Tl^ree  chapters 
deal  w4.th  the  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  program  and  its 
design,  'evaluation  findings,  and  problems  "Of  implementing 
models.    The  last  two  chapters  focus  on  the  experience 
with  both  programs  aifd' attempt  to  draw  lessons  for  the 
-  future. 

Index  codes     1.23  82  V 


1185    Robln8on,v  Halbert  B. 

.  A  Suininary  of  the  Problem  of  Timing  iri*  Preschool  Children. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
Conference  on  Preschool  Education.  University  of  Chicago. 
1966.  ED025S59 

li^lthough  it  is.  widely  accepted  that  early  childhood  is  the 
optimal  time  to  begin  educational  *  intrervention ,   there  dbes 
not  seem  to  be  an  agreement  on  the  specific  kinds  of 
interventions.     For  the  disadvantaged  child,  however,  it 
,  seems  that^,  intervention  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  is 

especially  indicated.     This  literature  review  notes  the 
problems  concernedl  with  the  .long-rang'e  goals  of  early 
childhood  education,  the  stability  of  early  learning  and- 
the  problems  of  timing  the  educational  interventions. 

Index  codes  81     3  12 


1185    Robinson,  R.  E. 

'Asheville  City  Schools.  Asheville,  North  Carolina.' 
First-Grade  Reading  Instruction. 
47p.  .  . 

ED010171 

The  major  objective  of  this  study  was  to  test  the 
hypotheses  that  there  would  be  no  significant  differences 
in  the  qhange  in  reading  'achievement  level  of  several 
varied  groups  of  pupils..    The  measure  of  reading 
.  achievement  was  the  metr'opolitan  , readiness  test.  The 
minimum  acceptable  confidence  level  wai^  .05.  Several 
conclusions  were  reached.**  First,  when  continuous  progress 

Crogram  pupils  whoF  were  taught  by  teachers  who  had  formal 
raining  within  the  ^last  5  years  were  compared  with  pupils 
in  the" same  program 'who  were  taught  by  teachers  without 
formal  training  within  the  past  5  years,  no  significant 
-differences  appeared.     Secondly,  undej  this  situation. 
Head  Start  Program  pupils  were  able  to  compete  equally 
with  other  first  graders. 

Index  codes     1  22  12  83 


1187    Robinson,  Virginia. 

A  Compari^son  of  standard*  English  Patterns  Produced  by  Head  Start 
Participants  and  comparable  Children  With  No  Head  Start 
Experience. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International ,  1972 ,  33  (3-A) !906. 
HS200339 

,  I*  The  study  compared  the  use  of  oral  language  of  very  low 

SES  Head  Start  children  with  that  of  a  similar  group  of 
children  with  no  preschool  experd^ence.     The  relationship 
of  oral  language  usage  to  sex,  ethnicity,  and  length  of 
time  in  Head  Start  was  analyzed. ^ 
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1188  Rocha,  Ramon  M.  /'    *  „  «  / 

•Head  Start:  Does  It  Reduce /the  Use  of  Special  Education  Services 
in  Graded  1-3.  / 

9  P  •  '  ' 

1974.      /      ED096012       '     *  ,   .  . 

Thfe  purpose  of  «iis  study  was:     (1)  to  investigate  the  use 
of  special  education  services  in  grades  1-3  by  46  children 
who. had  attended  Head  Start,   (2)  to  investigate  the  use  of 
special  education  services  by  a  matched  group  of  48 
children  who  were  eligible  for  but  had  not  attended  Head 
Start,  and  (3)  to  comparfe  the  differencfe  between  the  two 
-  grojips  in  the  use  of  special  education  Services.     It  wafe 
hypothesized  that  there  would  bo  no  differences  between 
the  two  groups.     The  Iowa  City  School  District  provided 
four  types  of  special  education  services:     speech  therapy, 
remedial  reading,  psychological  services,  and  classes  for 
the  educable' mentally  retarded.     Based  oti  the  data 
collected,  children  fr^m  the  Head  Start  group  used  more 
special  education  services  than  children  f com  the  non-Head 
Start  group.     The  one  exception  to  this  finding  vas 
related  to  use  of  classes  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded.     The  data  revealed  that  only  one  child  of  the  48 
pairs  had  been  placed  in  a>  cla.ss  for  the  mentally 
retarded.     Possibl^e  reasonsNfor  the  results  of  this-  study 
are  discussed.  \ 

Index  codes    1     8  63  * 

  -  ■  V  ^ 

1189  Rocha,  Ramon  M.-  ^^-^  „^     ^      ^  »w  ^ 

A  Follow-Up  Study  of  48  Children  Who  Attended  ,'H^ad  Start  and  Their 
Use  of  Special  Education  Services  in  Grades  oHe^hr-ough  Three. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Ihternational ,  1973  ,  ^4  (6-XJ : 3194. 
HS200340  •  /  . 

The  study  compares  the  use  of  special  education  services, 
"including  speech  therapy,  remedial  reading,  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  psychological  services,  in 
>  grades  one  through  three  by  48  children  who  attended-  head 
)  start  with  the  ^se  of  such  services  by  48  chidren  who  4id 
not  attend  Head  Starvt.     The.  groups  were  matched  Jon  ag^,  -- 
sex,  years  of  school  attendance,  and  reading  ahd 
achievement  scores.  / 

Index  codes    1    8  li  83  / 

1190  Rockey,  Randall,        -  ^  ^  .  . 

Contrastive  Analysis  of  the  Language  Structures  of  Three  Ethnic 
Groups  6f  Children  Enrolled  in  Head  Start  Programs^. 
V.  Dissertation  Abstractjs  International,  1971,  31  (12-fi)  : 6585 . 

V  HS100341  / 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  syntactic 
and  morphological  similarities  and  variances /found  in  the 
language  of  three  ethnic  groups  of  disadvantaged  four  year 
.olds.  '  '         '  / 

Index  codes     1  23  25  83  j 
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1191  Rodger s,  H.  „  / 

Head  Start:  Where  Are  the  Headlines  Now?  / 
Dissent,  1979,   26 (2) : 234-236 .    .  /  ' 

HS200697  /  ^  ^ 

In  this  article,  t;he  author  discusses  the  lack  of  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  successes  -of  Head  Start  by  the 
news  media.    He  notes  that  the  failures  enumerated  in  the 
Westinghouse  ^tUdy  were  quickly  seized  upon  by  the  press. 
The  author  attributes  the  modest  funding  of  Head  Start  to 
the  lack  of  pu:!)licity  given  to  Head  Start  gains. 

Index  codes  82    3  12 
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Roettger,  Dor/ie.  ;  ^  , 

Effects /of  Early  Intervention  /Frograiiis. 

16p.-  .  T 

1974*     /  EjD098526 

*A  /dlscu/ssion  of  the  rati/onalci  for  early  intervention 
prograiAs,  including  the /critical  role  of  early  experiences, 
and 'the  prevalence  of  language/ deprivation  among  children 
from  lower  sbcioeconomiAs  group's,  begins  this  paper.    The  . 
distinguishing  characteristicls  of  three  structured 
curriculum  models  for  early  intervention  are  revlewedt  the 
strucjrUred  cognitive  approach^  the  structured  environment 
approach,"  and  the  acaqemlc  8kii4.ls  approach.    Examples  of 
experimental  programs  /are  described  in  relation  to  the 
curriculum  models,  ana  the  goals  ajlid  objectives  of  Project 
Headi  Start  are  described,    several'  programs  with  parental 
\   invcivement  are  noteq,  and  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs  is  reviewed  J  /  It  is  suggested  that  structured 
early  intervention  programs  promote  success  during  the  I 
6arly  years  of  school,  "tont  a  number  of  concerns  regarding 
the  objectives,  inst/ructlonal  procedures,  and  evaluatloh 
l&re  raised..    ■          I  ^ 

Index  codes  82    3  i; 
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1193    Rose, -Angllee 
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6. 

Preferences 


A  '  •  ■  / 

of/  Four-Year-Old  Head  Start/ Children  and 




Concomitant  Teacher  Attitudes.  / 
Dissertation  Abstracts /  International ,  1975,  36  (12-A) : 7939. 
HS200342       /  / 
The  pur^asAA.  Of  this  study  were  to  determ^lne  the  degree  of 
sex  role  pr/Sfereivce  of  Head  Start  boys  and  girls,  the 
relationship  between  sex  role  preference  and  teacher 
rating  of  behavioral  and  personall'ty  deviancles  and  the 
attitudes  of  Hea,d  Start  teachers  oh  specific  behavioral 
and  personality  characteristics  of  boys  and  girls. 
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1194    Rosen r  Pamela;  Horner  Eleanor  Ve 

Educational  Testing  Servlcee  P 
Language  Developnent/  TestBt  An 

ED0560P2 
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119S    Rosen,  Panela)  Horne,  Eleanor  V.  .  ^  H 

Educational  Testing  service,  Princeton,  New  Jeruey.    '  , 
Tests  for  Spanish-Speaking  Children^An  Annotated  Bibliofgraphy . 
14p.  *  ^  •  '  • 

X9#l«  ED056064 

*Brief  annotations  of  currently  availatSl^e  instruments 
a'ppropriate  for  use  with  Spanish-speaj^i^  children  are 
presented.    Measures  in  such  areas  as  intelligence,^ 
personality,  ability,  an.d  achievemeht  are.  included«.^and 
separate  in-deires  are  given.    .The  annotation  jprovides  , 
information  concerning \ the  purpose  of  the  lest;  the  groups 
-for  which  it  is  intended)  test  subdivision!  or  tested 
<  skills,  behaviors,  or  competencies;  administration; 
scoring;  interpretation;,  and  standardization.  .  An  , 
alphabetical  .listing  of  the  tests  which  i^ndicates  the  ages  / 
for  which  each  iS  considered  suitable  is  lalso  included. 

'lnd||X  eodes    2  25  21  81  , 

1196*    Ross,  Alan  0.;  et  al.  ^    ,     /'  „      „  / 

State  University  of  New.  York.  Sto'ny>Brook ,  New  York.  / 
•    Increasing  Verbal  Communication  Skills  in  culturally  Disadvantaged 
'  Pre-Jchooi  in  Children.  Final  Report.  «  / 

51p.  '  1  ' 

1969.  ED044186  /  t 

After  taking  base  rate  measures  cf  verbal  behavior,  using  . 
'  a  speciiilliy  devised  story  Telling  Test  and  selected 

sub-tevts  from  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic^ 
« Abilities,  34  children  with  a  mean  age  of  4-4,  attending  a 
year-^rou-nd  Head  Start  program,  were  assigned  to  matched 
experimental  and  control  groups.    The  children  in  the 
experimental  group  participated  in  dally  half-hour  group 
sessions  fo|^  a  period  of  seven  weeks  during  which  they 
were  given  systematic  language  training,  based  on 
reinforcement  principles.     Tne  children  in  the  control 
group  continued  to  participate  in  the  regular  Head  Start 
program.    Upon  conclusion  of  the  training  period*  all 
^         children  were  re-tested,  with  the  measures  tised  in  the 

'  pre-test.    Significant  improvements  in  scores  on  the  part 
of  the  experimental  group  were  found  for  \ 
decrease-ln-vei^-omission  on  the  Story  Telling  Test  and 
for  the  vocal-encoding  sub-test  of  the  ITPA.  Pronounced 
sex  differences  were  apparent.     Girls  in  both  groups 
showed  improvement  for  decrease-in-verb  omission  and  for 
vocal-encoding.    Among  the  boys,  only  those  in  the 
experimental  group  improved;  those  m  the  control  group 
showed  some  decrease  in  scores.     Discussion  of  results 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  cross-sex  effect. 
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i  aU97    R088,  Robert  P.  '  [  /      >      .  J 

Pupil  D.evelopment  Survey  of  Project  Head  Start  Participants.  .  .  ; ''^ 
Education,  1972,  92  (4)  ;99-107 .  ;  '  * 

'  HS200343  •  •  ' 

:  To  assess  the  effect  of  the  Read  Statt  proaraD  on  the  '  . 

children  participating  in  the  program  and  to  determine 
*  appropriate  follow-up  procedures  for/  Imptovi^ot he  program  -   .  . 

and  the  usefulness  of  future  assessments^  the  HItthline  <>. 
-  .School  District,  Seattle,  Washington,  conducted* .iD  survey 
■  of  Head  start  gradua'tes,  siblings  of  Head  Start  graduates,  > 

and  all  students  for^every  class  at  each  elementary  school 
and  grade  level  that  contained  a  Head  start  graduate  or 
^  Sibling.    Teachers  used  a  District-developed  instrument  to ^ 

^  rate  pupils  on  intellectual,  social #  emotiOnaO-r  phyalcal, 

J,  and  notor  development  and  language  arts  and  arithmetic 

skills.    Results  indicate  that  partici/pation.  in  the  Head 
Start!  program  had  a  favorable  effect  on  the  progri^m' 

Sarticipants,  particularly  in  general  intellectual 
evelopment  and  social,  emotional,  physical,  and  motor 
development,  where  the  level  of  development,  neajrl'y  matches 
the  average  level  of  all  children  in  the  school  district. 
The  effect  is.  less  pronounced  in  language  arts  and   .  * 
arithmetic  skills,   ^ead  start^graduates  are  more  like 
"average"  District  students  than  the  siblings  of  Head 
start  graduates  in  their  level  and  quality  of 
development.    The  gains  achiev'ed  in  child  development  in 
the  He«d  Start  program  are  not  lost  during  the  child's 
subsequent  schooling.    Recommendations  for  other  school 


districts  to  adopt  this  pupil  development  survey  and  to 
expand  its  use  are  made.     Other  assesipment  strategies  are 
suggested.  /■  _ 
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1198.    Rossi,  Peter  H. ,  ed.;  Williams,  Walte/r,   ed.  / 
Evaluating  Social  Programsi  Theory,  Practice,  and  Politics 

Suantitative  StttdJ.es  in  Social  Relations  series. 
41P. 

,  1972*  E0080625  ^  .  .  « 

i  Thi£.  book  ^ddr^sses  itself  to  three  questions  which  are  ^ 

crucial  to  effegt^ve  social  action  and  hence  to  the^J-ives 
of  those  whom  Social  programs  are  designed  to  improve: 
/  (1)  Why  has  so  little  high-equality  evaluative  research  b 

en  done?   (2)  what 'problems  are  involved  in  developing  more 
evaluative  research  and  using  its  results  in  policy 
i  making?  and,   Ol^hat  sSiOuld  government  and  social 

scientists  do  to  foster  soundly  conceived  and'executed 
evaluative  research?    The  essays  in  the  book  are  held  to 
throw  new  light  on  each* of  these  questions,  but  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  first:     tha.t  is,  the  X 
conceptual,  methodological,  bureaucratic,  politi-cfal,  and  ^ 
organizational  factors  that  hinder  sound  evaluation.  The 
essays  deal  not  onlyfWith  the  complexities  associated  with 
each  factor,  but  also  with  ^he  many  ways  in  which*  the 
factors  become  intertwined  in  practices.     The  book,^ 


however,  does  more  than  simply  state  prdblems;  it  could  be 
described  as  a  compilndium  of  methods  for  assessing  social 
programs.    Among  the  topics  dealt  with  are:     testine  for 
success  and  failure  in  social  actibn;  behavioral  sciences 
impact-effectiveness .model;  issues  in.  income  maintenance 
experimentation;  controlled  field  experiments  as  a  model' 
fot  evaluation; • methodology  of  evalua.ting  social  action 
programs; '  evaluation  in  practice — compensatory  education;, 
evaluating  Federal  Manpower  Programs;  politics  of 
'       evaluation — the  c^se  of  Head  at^rt;  and,  observations  of 
the  organization  ,of  social  r'^earch'.  .  ' 
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1199^    Rusk,'  Bruce  A. 

Canton  Public  Schools,  Ohio.  Illinois  University.  Urbana/T^ 
Illinois.  ^  J  ^ 

An  Evaluation  of  a  Six-Week  Headstart  Program  Using  an  / 
Academically  Oriented  Curriculum:  Canton,  1967.  / 
49p.  f 
1968.  ED026114  4 

A  study  was  conducted  to  see  If  children  in  a  6-week  Head* 
Start  program  in  Canton,  Ohio,  would  make  greater/ cognitive 

 _  --^a^n-fe--4n-  an  academically-  struulurcd  curricTiTgfn '^nan  ifi~a 

less  structured  one.     With  the  exception  of  the 
educational  program,  all  other  aspects  of  the  traditional 
Head  Start  program  remained  the  same  for  all  children. 
Inservlc^^  training  programs  for  teachers  and  aTdes  were 
conducted  and  parent- teacher  Meeting's  were  encouraged. 
""'^  Fifteen  children  in  each  of  eight  Berel ter-Engelmann 

program  centers  and  15  in  each  of  eight  control  centers 
r.  .  '  were  pretested  and  posttested  on  the  Caldwell  Preschool 

Inventory  and  the  Engelmann  Concept  Inventory.     Results  of 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data  by  matched  pairs  showed 
that,  over  a  short  term,  children  in  the  structured 
curriculum  made  greater  gains  than  those  in  the 
unstructured  program.     A  followup  study  was  not  attempted 
so  that  it  was  not  learned  whether  gains  would  be  ? 
sustained  after  a  year  or  more  1'    school .     other  study 
f indings  suggest  that  elementary  school  teachers ,  rather 
than  those  trained  for  kindergarten,  most  easily  adapt  to 
structured  preschool  programs  and.  that  neighborhood  women 
may  profitably  be  recruited  and  trained  to  be  teacher 
aides'.     Further  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the 
optimal  type  of  Head  Start  curriculum  is  urgfed. 
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1200     Ryan,  Sally,  ed. 

Office  of  Child  Development   (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Report  on  Longitudinal  Evaluations  of  Preschool  Programs.  Volume 

I:  Longitudinal  Evaluations. 

144p. 

1974.  ED093500 

This  document  reviews  the  flndljigs  of  relatively  small, 
controlled^  lon^g^term  evaluations  of  preschool  programs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.     it  is  an  attempt  to  clarify 
unresolved  issues  arising  from  the  Westlnghouse  Learning 
Corporation  Repprt  on  the  impact  of  Project  Head  start. 
Generally,  this  review  focuse$  on  the  following  questions 
What  is  known  about  the  impact  of  any  type  of  preschool 
intervention  program?     The  report  includes  chapters  on  (1) 
Head  Start  graduates  in  school   (studies  from  New  Haven, 
Connecticut),    (2)   impact  of  early  education  on 

disadvantaged  children   (based  on  a  P.hlladelphLa  study)*  

(3)  a  five-year  enrichmeTit  tfUrriculum  ranging  from 
preschool  .to  third  grade  levels   (New  York  City,  IDS 
Program),    (4)  the  Early  Training  Project,    (5)  effects  of 
economic  deprivation  on  nursery  school  performance  (study 
at  Howard  University),    (6)  .The  Karnes'   Preschool  Program 
(University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champalgn) ,    (7)  The 
Learning  to  Learn  Program,  and   (8)   The  Ypsllantl  Perry 
Preschool  Project.     It  is  concluded  that  early 
intervention  does  have  an  immediate  impact   (within  one 
year)  on  the  child's  performance  when  measured  by  the 
Stanf ord-Blnet ,  or  personal-social  adjustment  ratings.  On 
a  long  term  basis,  positive  impact  of  intervent;ion 
progr'ams  on  school  performance  has  been  reported, 
variables  such  as  age,  sex,  and  socio-economic  status  may 
affect  the  quality  of  intervention  impact. 
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1201  saizer,  Richard  T.  «      .      ,  «^ 

National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education.  Denver, 
Colorado'.  .  , 

Care  and  Education  of  the  Young  Child. 
19p. 

1972.  ED071758  ^  .     w        w  . 

Early  childhood  education  is  the  topic  of  this  chapter 
from  "Six  Crucial  Issues  in  Education .  "^The  For  eword_an_d  

-lILtrO<lM^»  i  ^"  t-hft   Hft^-.nrg   or  ;:,vri:dBd .      Thfe  -fCTlOWing 

-   areas  are  discussed  in  this  chapter:     (1)  Research — Bloom, 

Hunt's  "Intelligence  and  Experience,"  Piaget;    (2)  Head 
Start  and  Other  Compensatory  Progiams;    (3)  Public 
Attention  to  Education;    (4)  Day-Care  Services — current 
controversy,  rationale?    (5)   Infants  and  Parents — research 
on  parents  as  teachers,   projects  to  improve  parents' 
teaching  skills.   Parent  Child  Centers?    (6)  Developmental 
Nursery  Schools--what  happens  in  nursery  school,  the 
Montessori  schools?    (7)   Follow-Through  Models?    (8)  . 
Teaching  School-Related  Sltills--academically  oriente<!l 
approach,  behavioral  analysis  model?    (9)   Changing  the  .. 
School — Educational  Development  Center  approach,- 
Responsive  Environment  and  Tucson  Early  Education  Follow 
Through  models?    (lO)'  Fostering  Normal  Development--Banlt 
«:    Street  approach,  cognitively  oriented  program?  and  (11) 
Planning  Considerations--Increased  Options,  Parent 
Involvement,  Quality  Control,   Staff  Preparation 
(education),  Administrative  Responsibility,  Value 
Judgements.     A  bibliograpJiy.  .and.. list. .  of  additional  sources 
  areT  proviffga  • 
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1202  Samuels,  DoUc^las  Dennis. 

Michigan  State  University,  .     .  ^ 

A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Maternal  Anxiety  and 

Self-Esteem' of  Head  Start  Children.  « 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1$76,   37  (12) : Section  B, 

6349. 

HS200590  ,     .  ,  . 

The  relationship  between  a  mother's  anxiety  level  and  the 
self-esteem  of  her  Head.  Start  child  was  examined  in  this 
study*     A  group  of  72  black,  white,  and^ Mexican-American 
mother s  and  children  composed  the  sample**  Instruments 
included  th«  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,   the  Purdue 
Self-Concept  Scale  for  preschool  children   (PSCS) $  and 
Coopersmitrt*S  Behavior  Ratihg  Form  (BRF)  .     It  was  found 
tfrat:     1)  mothers'  anxiety  levels  and  PSCS  scores  were  not 
related;   2)   a  negative  relationship  occurred  between 
anxiety  levels  and  BRF  scores?  3)   no  ethnic  group 
differences  occurred^  nor  were. .there  sex  differences 
Observed  iA'clilldreh  •  s  self-esteem;  4)   the  two  measures  of 
self-esteem   (PSCS  and  BRF)   did  not  significantly  correlate- 
with  each  other;  5)   mothers'   educational  levels  were 
positively  related  to  PSCS  scores  but  not  to  BRF. scores; 
and  6)   there  were  no  significant  differences  among  white, 
black,  and  Mexican-American  mothers  in  anxiety  level • 

Index  codes     1  15  16  81  ^ 
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StartTeachers. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  international ,   1976-   37(7-B):36  29, 

N  HS200344  .  ^         ^  .    .  ^ 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  how  the  viewpoints  of 
Head  Start  teachers  and  mental  health  consultants  differ 
in  regard  to  satisfaction  with  consultation  services.  In 
addition  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  those  factors 
which  are  most  closely  related  to  success  in  consultation. 
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e 

1204  Sanders, ^Franh.  mpact  of  the  Chattanooga  Public  Schools  Head  Start 

Follow^Through  Program,  1967-1970. 
*    Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32(1-A):142. 
HS200345 

This  report  is  an  assessment  of  a  Follow  Through  progi^am. 
It  breaks  down  the  sample  into  four  groups  ranging  in 

 l^ivg-fefr- -of— e*pe r  1  e n c e v-  -Qn-e ' gr-piip'  i n c Iti a e s  children  with 

Head  Start  experience.     Pre-  an  post-scores  were  talcen  .on 
the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  and  the  California 
Achievement  Test  battery. 

Index  codes     1  10  21  83 
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Chapel  Hill  Tr^^ining-Outreach  Project.  Chapel  Hill,  North 

The°i976'chapel  Hill  Study  of  Services  to  the  Handicapped  in 

Region  IV  Head  Start. 

145p. 

1976.  ED131655 

Presented  are  the  findings  of  the  1976  Chapel  Hill  Study  of 
the  Region  IV  status  of  services  to  Head  Start  handicapped 
children.     Brief  introductory  sections -cover  the  roles  of 
various  Region  IV  network  components  in  the  provision  pf 
comprehensive  services  and  the  design  of  the  data 
collection  system  to  investigate  the  fulfillment  of  such 
goals  as  increased  recruitment  of  handicapped  and  continued 
development  of. the  regional. network. -of  training*  -  ,?«Ported 
are  statistics  pertjaining  to  1976-76  regional  goal*  in  the 
following  areas  (sample  findings  are  in  parentheses):  . 
services  to  handicapped  children  (there  was  a  43%  increase 
in  enrollment  from  1975  to  1976);  recruitment   (the  three 
most  effective  recruitment  strategies  proved  to  Be  a 
•  door-to-door  campaign,  newspapers,  and  radio);  screening 
(there  was  an  increase  in  the  mean  number  of  children 
screened  per  agency) ;  professional  diagnosis  (there  was  a  - 

froblem  in  getting  professional  diagnosis  due  primarily  to 
ack  of  finances)  ;  training  of         o n n e l—^fgcreeTrni g  and 
assessment  wao  ranked  as  top  priority  for  training); 
collaboration  with  local  and  state  agencies   (there  was  an 
increase  in  resource  utlizAtion  for  training  and 
consultation);  and  integration  of  Head  Start  components  - 
(such  problems  as poor  communication  and  personnel  turnoj«r 
hindered  integration  of  components).     In  conclusion,  siJBr 
goals  for  the  future  are  outlined  and  include  the 
identification,  development,  and  dissemination  of  materials 
and.  multi-media  packages. 
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Needed:  A  Complete  Head  Start. 

Elementary  School  Journal,   1969,   69  (5)  : 236-241 . 
HS100346 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  needs  of  culturally  deprived 
children.     Included  are  descriptions  of  biological 
deprivations  associated  with  poor  children,  as  well  as. 
descriptions  of  social^  deprivations. 
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1207    schale.  K.  Warner.  i 

West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  ,  «  ^  ^ 

Th-e  1965  Head  start  Psychological  Scrleenirig  Program.  Final  Report 

on  the  Data  Analysis.                  .1  ' 

19I7.  EDA4333  'i  ,^  ^ 

The  screening  prograin  had  two  purposes.     (1)   It  was  to  be 
"  T  .  used  to  detect  chiidren  with  unii$ually  severe  emotional 

"  problems  and  children  who,  beca/uieof  their  suspected 

retardation  in  intellectual  deV^Topinent ,  might  need 
special  education  facilities.     The  dat^a  found  were  to  be 
used  to  implement  early  detection  .and  remedial  programs. 
(2)   It  was  to  provide  some  measures  of  cognitive  and 
.  personality  changes  which  might  t^e  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  enrichment  procedures  used  as  part  of  the 
1965  Head  Start  program.     The  chosen  tests  were  limited  to 
those  Which  could  be  scored  objectively,  were  simple  to 
administer,  and  were  scored,  tfibulated,  analyzed,  and 
.  interpreted  by  some  automated  means,  because  fe,w  examiners 

had  previous  experience  in  administering 'psychological  

tests.     Examinations  were  conducted  in  approximately  1,300 
Head  Start  classes.     Seven  to  eight  weeks  later,  all  tests 
were  repeated  with  approximately  one-third  of  the 
children.     The  Culture  Fair  Intelligence  Test  indicates  ah  . 
average  IQ  of  104.9  for  the  whole  State  0/  West  Virginia. 
Head  Start  Children  at  age  six  seemed  to.be  at  an  average 
intellectual  level  which  was  not  significantly  below  thair 
middle-Class  peers.     The  Color  Pyramid  Test  suggests  high 
incidence  in  the  Head  Start  group  of  suspected  autistic 
thinking,  depression  and  asocial  behavior,  current 
emotional  disturbance,  emotional  retardation,  and  extreme 
acting-out  behavior.     Assessment  of  change  produced  by  the 
1965  Head  Start  Program  is  relatively,  inconclusive. 
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Schalock,  H*.  Del.  '  „^ 

Teacher  intervention  and  Teacher  Education: 
Problem. 

In:  Grotberg,  Edith,  ed.  critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey :, Educatie^al 

Testing  Service;  1969.      /■  _       

 Hsieoeie-    - ™  *  '      V    w  ^ 

This  presentation  outlines  a  model  of  a  teacher  education 
program  that  is  desfigned  to  insure  that  teachers  .are  r>.ble 
to  bring  about' desired  outcomes  in  pupils  within  the 
educational  contexts  .in  wfti,qh>..th*.y.  -ieach..^  '-^^^ 
  . ,    .      .  •  (compete-ncy -Ba'sted;  fie      centered),  model  teacher  education 

frogram  derives  from'  the  assumption  that  prospective 
eachers  should-be  able  to  demonstrate  priol:  to 
certification  the  functions  that  they  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  perform  after  certification.     Schematic  diagrams 
illustrate  the  adaptive  process  of  the  model  ajid  the 
comField  management  system. 
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1209  schei^feld,  Daniel  R.  *  »  " 

On  Developing  Developmental  Families. 

In:  Grotberg,  Edith,  ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Tettmg  service;  1969. 

HS100821 

Strategies  are.  suggested  for  helping  the  lower-class  family 
restructure  its  environment  and  its  relationship  to  the 
environment.    The  proposition  presented  is  that  parents 
cannot  construe  the  child's  relationship  to  the  world  in 
-  ways  that  are  fundamentally  different  from  the  way  tugty 
construe  -their  ^own  relationship  to  the  world..    Hence,  'to 
change  child-x:earlng  practices  effectively,  one .must  change 
the  parents'  own  experience  in  the  world.    A  study  is 
reviewed  of  45  black  families  living  in  a  lower-income 
'    black  neighborhood  in  Chicago..     This  study  was  designed  to 
determine  differences  in  family  milieu  which  would  account 
for  the  fact  /that  children  of  some  families  did  well  in 
school  whereas  those  of  others  performed  pooray.  Attention 
iHas  focused  on  the  conceptual  frameworlc^s  underlying 
child-rearing.     Parents'  adaptive  strategies  and  children's 

competence-gaining  activity  were  defined.     A  model   

consisting  of  seven  Criteria  is  presented  to  help 
disadvantaged  families  and  their  children's  development.  A 
•three  phase  family  project  which  employs  these  seven 
)rinclsles._ls.  described.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  parents  . 
mconlngj  actively  and  effectively  engaged  with*  the 
environment  by  taking  part  in  the  generation  of  the 
structural  changes  necessary  for  changes  in  child-rearing. 

fis.  Index  codes  82    1     7  15 

1210  Scherlf  Donald  J.|  K£^chtf  Lee  B.'  ^ 

An  Bramination  of  the  RjrlejvaPjie  for  Mental  HeaX-tJL-OiL- S-eXej5tAd.   

  Anti^Poverty  Programs  for  Children  and  Youth. 

Community  Mental  Health  Journal,  1972  8(l)t8-16. 
HS200348 

.  This  paper  reviews  selected  programs  developed  for  .poor 

children  in  order  to  examine  their  potential  significance 
with  respect  to  psychiatry  "^Dud^menjtal  Ji^aith^  4^ 

\fii^^^    "     '-  -    


■I 


-coftoeptu-alizen  the  mahnher  in  which  such  programmatic 
Interventions  foster  psychological  growth  and  reach 
children  who  have  been  unreachable  by  more  conventional  < 
mental  health  techniques.     The  paper  develops  a  point  of 
view  which  sees  laxg'«.r.sx:.ale..progra4n-& -^^  i-gv  y  -H-ead  S-tartrj-  as' 
<ph»8e,<^spticifir&' Interventions  having  significant  mental 
health  relevance.  < 
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For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 


1211    Schwartz,  Frank  A. 


A  Comparison  of  Preschool  Inventory  Scores  Achieved  by  a  Local  and 
a  National  Sample  of  Head  Start  Children. 


lie 


81*  HS200917 

'The  findings  of  a  developmental  screening  program  at  a 
local  Head  Start  program  are  presented.     The  Preschool 
Inventory   (Caldwell,  1970)  was  the  screening  device  used. 
Results  attested  to  the  criterion  validity  of  this 
instrument ' as  a  screening  device  for  the  early 
Identification  of  delays  in  "readiness.**    .Scores  of  the 
local  sample  were  significantly  higher  than,  those  of  the 
national  standardization  sample.     A  number  of  hypotheses 
are  considered  to  explain  this  result,  Including  the  factor 
of  socio-economic  mix  In  the  community  from  which  the  local 
Head  Start  sample  was  drawn. 
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SchWartZi  Julia  B.  ^  .  ^        ,  « 

P'or  other,  entries  by  this  duthor  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1212  scott,  Ralph.  ^      ^  «       w  , 

Home  start:  Pollpw-Up  Assessment  pf  a  Pamily-Centered  Preschool 
Enrichment  Progriam.    '-  .  . 

Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1974,  11  (2) : 147-149 . 
HS200349 

This  follow  up -assessment  of  a  Home  Start  program 
'    '  reevaluates  44  pairs  of  subjects  and  their  older  siblxnga 
on  the  Primary  Me;rital  Abilities  Tes.t,  approximately  .19 
,  inon,thS' after  the  H.ome  start  program  was  completed. 

'  Index  codes    %L     9  24  82 

1213  Scott,   Ralph.  ,  .  ^ 

Home  Start-  Family-Centered  Preschool  Enrichment  for  Black  and 
White'  Children.    ,  .  • 

Psychology  in  the  schools,  1973,   IQ  (2)  1 140-146 . 

HS200350  .  „  . 

This  paper  presents  some  results  of  a  Home  St^irt  program 
that  was  designed  as  a  total  ifrilieu  effort  to  shape  the 
interaction  of  children,  families  and  community  into  a 
sequence  of  experiences  conducive  to  physical,  social, 
emotional  and ' cognitive  growth.  ^ 

Index*  codes  •  1     7     9  ^6  82 

1214  Scott,  'Ralph. 

Research  and  Early  Childhood:  Home  start  Project. 
Child  Welfare,   1974,    53  (2) : 112-119.  .  ED082807 
HS200351 


This  is  a  repori  of  an  experiment  in  early  intervention  to 
promote  learning  in  deprived  children.     The  discussion 
involves:     (l)  par-ental  involvement  in  Home  start;  (2) 
process  of  identifying  vulnerable  families  and  referral  to 
community  agencies?  and  (3)   longitudinal  statistics 
collected  19  months  after  completion  of  program. 

Index  codes     1     9  12  15  82 


TZ15    Stott,   Ralph.  * 


Home  Start:  Third-Grade  Follow-Up  Assessment  of  a  Family -Centered 
Preschool  Enrichment  Program. 

rsychology  in  the  Schools,     1976,  13  (4)  :435-438.  •> 
'  HS200352 

This  Study  compared  third  grade  achievement  tests  scores 
of  participants  in  Vertical  Home  Start  a  preschool 
individualized  program  for  children  from  2  to  5  years  of 
age,  with  comparable  scores  of  their  older  and  nonprogram 
Siblings. 

Index  codes     1     9  11  21  82 
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1216     Scott,  Ralph. 

Home  Start:  How  A  Home-Based  Preschool  Program  Raised  Black 
Achlevetoents  • 

Paper  pre^enteA  at^the  Annual  Keetlhg  of  th^e  American 
Psychological  Association   (86th,  Toronto,  Canada,  August 
26-Septfrmber  1,  1978).  lOp. 
1978.  ED16'2760 

This  presentation  discusses  longitudinal  results  of  a. 
home-based  program  for  low  SES  black  and  white  children 
whose  parents  received  weekly  visits  designed  to  ghart 
children's  individualized"  enrichment  when  they  were  from  2 
to  5  years'  of  age.     The  program  <[^rew  upon  school  and 
community  resource  personnel  when  appropriate ,.  to  provide 
parents. With  help  on  medical  and  nutritional  questions. 
Approximately  on^-thlrd  of  a*ll  participating  children  were 
identified  as  having  phys leal ,  social  or  emotional  needs 
requiring  referrals  to  at  least  one  community  agency.  For 
subjects  without  physical ,  spclal  or  emotional  problems , 
attention  centered  on  inteliectuaa.  development . 
V  Individualized  enrichment  was  built  around  an  integration 

of  each  child's  interests  and  results  of  periodic 
diagnostic  evaluations  obtained  through  an  achievement 
oriented  preschool  test.     Third  grade'  achievement  test 
scores  ofi  the  "Iowa  Test  'bf  Basic  Skills^'  found 
participating  black  children  outperforming  their  older  and 
non-Home  Start  siblings  by  significantly  high  scores  on  11 
of  the  "ITBS:  subtlest  measuresi  no  significant  differences  ^ 

_    _  _    werjlwjgbjiained  with  participating  white  cAildren  and  their  

h oh -program  siblings.     Results  indidate  Chat ,  especially 
for  black  children,  home-based  preschool  enrichment  may 
more  effectively  promote  growth  m  math  and  basic  skill 
areas  related  to  Cattell*s  crystallized  intelligence,  with 
more  limited  enrichment  effeccv  in  language-linked  subject 
 areas  _su.ci}.- ai§  .ypcabulary  and  reading. 


^     /    Index  codes     1     9  11  21  81 

1217  Scruggs,  Allie  W.  ^  < 

The  Effect  of  the  Tall  River  and  Lowell  Head  Start  Programs  on 
Behavioral  Character istis  Associated  With  Lower  Socioeconomic 
Class  Preschool  Children. 

Diss^er tation  Abstracts  International,   1971,   32  (4-A)  :  1949 . 
HS200353 

This  dissertation  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  two  Head 
S  Start  programs  in  order  to  study  their  influence- on 

certain  behavioral  characteristics  that  are  common  to 
members  of  the  lower  socio-economic  class.     The  subjects 
were  42  'children  tested  in  three  areas:  cognitive, 
affective,  and  physical. 

Index.,  codes     1     5  16  19  21  83 

1218  Seefeldt,  Carol.  ' 

Teacher  Training  Experience ,  and  Education  in  Relation  to  Head 
start  Pupil  Achievement. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1972',  32(11-A):6277. 
f.  HS200354  . 

The  study  examined  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
years  of  formal  education,  the  years  of  previous  teaching 
experience,  and  the  achievement  of  Head  Start  in  one  county 
in  Florida.     The  effectiveness  of  teacher  participation  in 
early  childhood  in-service  training  programs  as  reflected 
in  pupil  achievement  was  examined. 

/'  Index  codes     1  12.83 
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1219  Seefeldt/  Carol.  . 

^  •  Who  snouid  Teacn-  Youn-g  Children?  . 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  Winter  1973,  24:308-311. 

HS200355  ' 
In  an  attempt  to  determine  who  should  teach  young  children  , 
the  author  examined  the  effectiveness  of  Head  start 
teachers  possessing  differing  degrees  of  formal  education, 
prior  teaching  experience  and  completion  of  specific  early 
<K  childhood  training  programs. 

Index  codes     1.  12  «82 
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1220  Seham,  Max.  *  - 

Poverty,  Illness,  and  the'TTfegro  Child.  » 
Pediatrics,   1970,   46 (2) : 305-311 . 
HS200347 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  health  problems  of  the  poor 
.   end  Project  Head  starjt's  role  im  alleviating  some  of  them. 

Index  codes     1     5  17  82 
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For  other  entries  by  thi/s  author  see  Index  pf  Co-authors. 

1221  Seidel,  H.  E. ,  Jr . ;  et  al .  - 

Evaluation  of  a  Program  for  Proaect  Head  Start. 

.   Journal  of  Genet.ic  Psychology,  l_967_i_.AiP_i2jLiJL8ATJL9_7j.-  * 

~~~P   HS10065'I^' 

*  A  Stratified  random  sample  of  115  Hekd  Start  children 

selected  from  a  total/enrollm'ent  of  lii4  children  was  ^ 
tested  during  the  1st  and  8th  week  of  the  program  in  the 
li  summer  of  1965.     The  Teacher  Appraisal  Inventory,  devised 

Dy -the  authors,  and  the  liee .  ciark_JBieja4AJi5...Rfta.din-es6.  .^^^ 
"  showed  significant  differences  at  the  .01  level  between  the 

2  test  administrations  in  2  localities.     The  Chicago 
Non-verbal  Test  eyid  the  Raven  Progressive  qoloured  Matrices 
tended  toward  significance.     The  program  as  administered 
appeared  to  achieve  its  purpose,  rjlt  is  possible,-  hawever,- 
that  too  much  emphasis  might  have  been  placed  on  the 
specific  training  of-''reading  readiness. 

Index  codes     1  22  21  81  '  ' 
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1222  Seitz,   Elaine.  ,       ,  ^  , 

The  Relationshi'p  Between -Cognitive  Abilities  and  Impulse  Control 
in  Project  Head  Start  Children.  '  ,  , 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1972,   32 (lO-B) : 6061 . 

HS200357  ^       ,  , 

The  study  tests  whether  the  capacity  for  impulse  control 
is  related  to  analytical  approach  in  perception  and  in 
other  aspects  of  intellectual  functioning.     The  subjects 
are  tested  in  three  Xinds  of  situirtions  and  behavior  is 
analyzed  for  common  underlying  factors.     The  subjects  are 
47  children  fro.n  a  Head  start  program. 

Index  codes     I  16  21  83 

1223  Seitz,  Victoria;  Abelson.,  Willa  D.  ^  ,        „  ^. 

Effects  of  Pla^e  and  Testing  on  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
Scores  of  Disadvantaged  Head  Start  and  Non-Head  Start  Children. 
Child  Development,   1975,  46 (2) :481-48e 

HS200358  . 
This  article  reports  the  significance  of  the  overall 
testing  enviroitment  as  a  factor  influencing  the  test 
performance  of  disadvantaged  children^who  had  not  attended 
a  Head  Start  program.  ^ 

Index  codes     2  21  82 
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1224    Seltz,  Victoria;  et  al. 

Yale  University t  New  Haven #  Connecticut • 

Long-Term  Effects  of  Interventions  A  Lq/igitudinal  Investigation* 
67p»     ^  .  * 

^  1976.  ED130789  ^ 

This  longitudinal  stu^iLe^^inined  two' groups  of  c^iildreni 
boys  in  one  sample  and  girls  in  another,  to  assess  whether 

frograms  such  as  Head  start  and  Follow  Through  -produce 
asting  measureable  ef-fects.     Low-income  children  were 
examined  separately  from  middle-income  children  and, 
withifi  the  low-incom^e  sample,  a^  separate  analysis  was  made 
for  low-;i.ncome  blaqx  children  (who  comprise  the  largest 
single  group  in  the^  final  longitudinal  sample).  Effects 
of  an  extensive  intervention  program  were  seen  upon  the 
children's  academic  performance  In  mathematics,  general 
information  scores,  and  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  IQ 
.  Scores.     Retesting,  four  to  five  years  following 
completion  of  the^  intervention,  sJiowed  these  children 
still  pe-rforming  higher  than  nonintervention 'children • 
Reasons  for  sex  difrerences^  are  discu£wsed;  results  from 
interviews  with  the  chjLldren  and  analyses  of  their  school 
attendance  and  grades  are  presented. 

Index  codes     1  10  11  21  62 
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1225'   SheZdon^,  Bernice  S. 

Head  Start  in  Alaska. 
.   •     Young  Children,  1969,  24  (6)  :  329-333 .  "^     •  ^ 

  1  HSlO^ieO 

This  arti  j.e  describes  Head  Start  ;Ln  Alaska,  including 
some  examples  from  specific  programs, 

^       Index  codes    1  2P  62  . 

Shelly,  Mel>  ,  ^     ^ '    '  . 

Shen,  Michael. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Tnd^ex  of  Co-authors. 

1226  Sherman,  Ann;  Payne  James  s. 

Is  Head '.start  Dying? 

Training  School  Bulletin,   1971,  68  (2)<s  113-120 . 
HS200361 

In  this  article  the  problems  faced  by  Head  Start  in  the 
70*s  are  explained  and  analyzed.     An  analysis  and  overview^ 
is  given  of  its  extensions. of  Follow  Through  and  Parent 
and  Child  Centers,  of  the  Westinghouse  Report,  of  the 
ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study,  and  of  experimental 
studies  and  p^rojeq^s  on  Head  Start  children. 

Index  codes'  3  lOi^  20  82  ;     *  ^ 
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1227  Sherman,  Lorraine. 

Relationships  Between  Categories  of  Organizational  Structure  a^d^^ 
Dimensions  of  Organizational  Climate  in  Head  Start  Child 
Development  Centers. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,   1975,  36  (6-A) : 3314 . 
HS200362 

The  specific  purposes  of  this  study  are:     (1)  to  identify 
and  measure  the. organizational  climatic  dimensions  of  the 
Head  Start  centers  in  the  Mid-AtlaAtic  region;    (2)  to 
identify  and  measure  the  organizational  structural 
categories  of  the  centers;    (3)  to  test  for  relationships 
among  the  various  dimensions  of  climate  and  categories  of 
Sttructure;  and   (4)   to  analyze  the  data,  make  ^<;onclus'ions 
and  recommendations.  ^ 

Index  codes    1  12  83 
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1228    Sherwoog^^Jeanne^A/^  ^'itive  ap^  ATf  ective  strengths  of  , 

V  Children 'With  K/ndergart/en,  Head  Atart,  or  No  Formal  Preschool 

'  Experiences  in/Lafayette  County,  iPississlppi ,  as  the  Basis  for  A 

Modified  Pirft^-Grade  Reading  Program.  ^«/,, 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1980,  40  (ll-A) s 5720 . 

HS200629  •  • 

The  purpose  of  the  study' Wqi,8  twofold:     (l)  'to  determine  • 
whether  thete  wer.e  significant  differences  in  readiness 
J  skills 'among  children  entering  first  grade  that  w^re  . 

>,  related  to  their  sex,  race,  and  preschool  experiences^  and 

(2)  if  such  differences  did  exist,  to  design, a  model  for 
modified  reading  instruction  based  on- the  pupils '  cognitive 
and  affective  strengths.     Ani.alys^s  of  va^riance  and  Scheffe 
^VtAt  hoc  comparisons-  indicated  t^iat:     (a)  Kindergarten 
children  performed  significantly  higher  than  the  other  two 
groups  on  four  variables:     visual,  audilitofy ,  language,  and 
total  score.     In  reading  and  motivation,  the  mean  score  of 
Kindergarten  children  was  significantly  higher  than  that  of 
.the  Head  Start  children.    However,  kindergarten  pupils  did 
not  significantly  exceed  the  mean  score  of  children  withou.t' 
formal  preschool  experience.  .  There  wa(s  no  sigiiificant 
difference  between  the  m'ean^ores  in  reading  and 
motivation  .of  Head  Start  ch^tlren  and  children  with  no 
'formal  preschool  experience.    Only  on. the  sfelfrconcept 
variable  were  ttiere  no  significant  differences  among  all 
three  groups  of  children.     (b)  White  females  scored  • 
significantly  higher  than  the  black  children  (at  the  t«5  ' 
level)  on  thr'ee  cognitive  measures:    auditory language. 


-*ft*-tota  1  »cor^-s — White  females  were  no-t  sigiiif ieantly  .  - 
tiig»rt?r/t^*"  white  males  on  any  cognitive  variables.  They 


.^j^jMi.-  uld  not  score  significantly  higher  than  black  males  on 
tffe  visual  variable.    Black  males  were  significantly  lower 
mi  motivation  than  tfie  other  three  groups.     (c)  There  were 
no  significant  differences  by  race  and  sex  on  two 
\    variables:    reading  and  self-concept. 

Index  codes  61     1  21  16 
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1229    Shipman^Jlrglnla  C.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center,  The  university  of 
Chicago.     Report  E,  Comparative  Use  of  Alternative  Modes  for 
Assessing  Cognitive  Devel^opme^it  in  Bilingual  or  Non-English 
Spealving  Chlldren4 
1  p. 

1967.  .  ED022554 

•  In  order  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  alternative  methodR 
"  for  determining  the  cognitive  development  of  bilingual  or 

•  non-Engllsh  speaking  children  from  a  disparate  cultural 
background,  28  Seminole  Indian  chlldreji  from  two  Head  Start 
centers  w«re  administered  a  series  of  intSXllgence  tests, 
some  based  on  verbal  ability,  some  not.     The  tests,  useq  wee 
(1)  the  Ravens  colored  matrices,   (2)  three  Piagetian  mea- 
sures designed  to  asse&s  the  child's  stage  of  concrete 
operations.    (3)  two  measures  of  classlflcatory  behavior 
(class  inclusion  and  object  sorting),  and  (4)  the  Stanford- 
Binet.     The  Ravens  test  purports  to  assess  a  person's  pre- 
sent capacity  for  intellectual  activity  and  has  a  minimum 
of  verbal  requirements.     This  test  showed  the  lea-st  deficit 
for  the  Indian  children  and  was  a  good  predictor  of  the 

•  chlld'.s  functioning,  on  other  tasks.    The  Stanf ord-Blnet 
showed  the  children  to  be  very  deficient  in  intellectual 
ability.     The  children  did  poorly  on  the  Piagetian  measures 
considerably  below  normative  levels.     On  the.  sorting  -tasks, 
the  Indian  children  scored  below  urban  Negro  children  who 
had  taken  the  same  test.    An  appendix  containing  task, des- 
criptions follows  this  report     (WD) . 
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1230  Shipman,  tir^irita  C.  '    '         '  ' 

Disadvantaged  Children  and> their  First  school  Experiences, 
ETSTHead  Start  Longitudinal  Study.        •         *  ,      -  ^ 

Znt  Stanl-ey,  Julian  c. ,  ed*  Compensatory  Education  for  Childr,#A  ' 
Ages  Two  to  Eight:  Recrenf  Studies  of  Educational  Intervention. 
Baltimore: Johnt  Hopkins.  l45'"l'7-5  " 
1973.  H-S200742  /  ^       .  _  .         ^  i 

^         This  ireport  describes  what  may  be  the  most  complex  study 
:    'underlbaken  by  the  Head  Start  Research  Office.     It  is  a 
summary  statement  intended  to  :     (1)  raise  some  basic 
questions  abput  the  nature  of  education >  hftm«n  learning, 
and  risearc'h)   (2)  explain  the  potential  vali;^  of  the  study 
in  terms  of  its  design;   (9)  describe  the  type  of 
'  information  being  collecteOr-and  how  it  is  being  collected^ 

,  '  . (44-'describe  the  children,  families  and  communities 

"involved  in  the  study,  and'  (5)   di,scuss  some  preliminary 
'     «        >.  .  findings  and  their  implicatiptis .    *  . 

•    "  II^a4x  codes     l"  11  21  16  13  82 
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Shlpmanr  Visrglnla  C.  ,  . 

For  other  entiles  by  nnis  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors* 

1231  Sliure,  Jlyrha  B.  .  .  ,  /  ^  I  ..w.^  - 
I.  Problem-Solving  Thinking  Among  Adjusted,  ImpuXslve  and  Inhibited 
•            Head  Start  Children'.  r 

Paper  presented  at  the -meetings  of  the  Eastern  Psychological 
Association,  Washingtqn,  D.C.,  1-973. 
^•18200365 


~T       ^  This  Study  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  investigations  to 

//  discover  the.  make  up  of  real-l.ife  problem-solving  skills 

4r  m  four-year-old  disadvantaged  children  with  a^  emphasis 

on  whether  measurement  of  su'ch  skills -tcan  predict 
Classroom  behavior  at  differing  levelsN>f  adjustment. 
Subjects  were  drawn  from  20  Head  Start  classrooms. 

Index  codes    l  16  19  21  82  '  , 

1232    Shurl^,  Hyrna  B^.  r  Spivacft,  Gedr'ge. 

Hahnemann  Hedical  College  and  Hospital.  Philadelphia^- 
,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Preventive  Mental  Health  Program  fpr  Four-Year-old  Head  Start 
Children.  .       ^  ,  ^ 

'1973.  ED076230 

*Based  on  background  research  showing  that  both  impulsive 
and  '  inhibited  children  are  deficients  to  better-adjusted 
.  Classmates  in    ability  to  conceptualize  alternative 

solutions  to  real-life  problems    and  potential  .  ' 
consequence^  to  a  given  acc,  a  study  was  conducted  to  .aid 
Vthe  Child  in-  thinking  -for  himself  of  ways  to  solve  his 
own    interpersonal  problems  and  in  implementing-  his 
decisions  in  behavior.      Teaching  focused  on  certain 
specific: 'elements  of  language  and    cognition  needed  to 
solve  problems  and  on  wavs  to  use  these  skills  in  solving 
real  interpersonal  problems.      Ss  were  113  black 
Children,     equally  balanced  for  sex  and  IQ.  Sequenced 
games  and  dialogues  were    used  to  teach  three  levels  of 
language  and  thinkihg  related  to    behavioral  adjustment. 
Findings  suggest  that:   (l)  while  all  training  youngsters 
gained  in  their  ability  to  conceptualize  both  solutions 
and  consequences,  aberrant  children  who  needed  the  program 
the  most    beiiefitted  the  most;  and  (2)  training  was 
equally  beneficial  to    children  initially  displaying 
f  either  impulsive  or  overly  inhibited    behaviors.  The 

findilig  considered  most  important  is  the  direct  link 
established  between  change  in  the  trained  problem-solving 
thinking    skills  and  im^^rovements  in  behavioral 
■  adjustment. 
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1233  Sledman,  Eileen. 

Day  Care  and  'Child  Development  Council  of  America,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C.--  a.  » ,  ^ 

Day  care  in  Vermont:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Vermont  Model  PAR  Ghild 
Care  Service  System* •. 

447p.  , 
,  1975.^  ED082811     '  , 

{This  book  presents  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
'organization  and  operation  of  the  Vermont  model  day  care 
delivery  system  which  was  designed  m  the  context  of  the 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP) .    The  ^model  tested 
'  -  the  ability  of  Federal  and  state  employees  to  work  together 

and  share  resources  i'n  designing  a  new  approach  to -  welf  are 
refdrm.    The  plannihg  processes  of .tHe  day  care  system  are 
discussed  iti  four  ma,jor  ca^tegoxiesr     (1)  organization  and 
'*  management,   (2)  day  care  services,   (3)  money,"  and  (4) 

evaluation...   Each  category  contains  a  description  of  wbat 
was  expected  by  the  funding  agencies  i^nd  what  was  achieved 
during  the  planning  period.    The  operating  system  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  the  delivery  of  the  statewide. 
PAP  day  care  services  is  discussed  in  terms  oft     (1)  a 
ctitique,   (2)  people,   (3)  money,   (4)  controls,  (5) 
.   X  community  coordinated  child  care  (4-C).,   (6)  supportive 

resources,  il)  information,  and  (8)  decisions.    A  glossary* 
an  acz\onyms  list,  and  appeftdlctes  are  included. 

Index  codelf  83     1  12  18 

1234  Sigel.'  Irving  E.  '  .  _  v 

Analysis  of  Teacher  Role  in  Educational  Intervention  Programs . 
In.:  Grotberg,  Edith,  ed.  Critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  children..  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
^  'tTesting  Service;  1969. 

HSIOO.819 

The  theme  of  this  paper  is  that  the  success  of  educational  - 
intervention  programs  ultimately  depends  on  teachers' 
acceptance,  commitment,  and  skill  in  carrying  out  , 
programs.     The  role  of  teachers  as  planners,  practitioners, 
and  evaluators  is  de.flned,  and  their  role  as  agents  of 
change  and  their  attitudes  toward  .change  are  discussed. 
This  paper  attempts  to  derive  a  hypothetical  and  analytic 
model  Which  could  simulate  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
teacr-her  m  terms  of  educational  intervention  programs, 
program  development,  and  educational  research. 


Zndex  CQdes  82     2  12 

Slegel , ■ Irving  E. 
Si-gnatur,  Diane. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors.. 


1235    Silverman,  Albert.  '  ^  ^ 

An  Evaluation  of  t)ie  Outcomes  of      Social  Ser^ce^^d  a  Parent 
Partlclbatlon  Program  as  Mandated  cy  head  Start-r;. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1976,  37 (SjA) : 3188 . 
HS200366  M 
The  purpo'se  of  this  study  was,  to  evaluate,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  social  servlceand  parent 

fartlcipation  programs  mandated  by  Head  Start.     The  main 
ocus  of  the  social  service  model  was  the  family  as  a 
w.hole.<    The  experimental  group  consisted  of  28  families 

?artlcipating  in.  Head  Start  betweeii  April  1973  and  June 
974. 

Index  codes'^  1     7  15  83 
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^1236    Sipes^  stiSJ^Sf^tAe^Rilationship  Between' Selected  Variables  ana 
.  ^  Attitudes  of  Heac  start^Personnel  in  Iowa. 

£?  Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  28(9-A). 

HS100367  ^ 
The  study  examined  the  attitude  of  Head  Start  staff 
members  toward  the  financially  disadvantaged,  ^The 
purposes  of  the  study  were:  ^(1)  to  provide  data  for  the 
formulation  of  a  more  knowledgeable  basis  for  recruiting 
and  selecting  personnel  for  educational  programs 
specifically  deslgned^or  disadvantaged  childreni  an  (2) 
to  prbvide  data  with  iiplications  for  use  i'n  formulating 
sound  training  programs!    Attitudes  of  the  lowa  Head  Start 
program  staff  (Summer  'S^)  were  examined  to  determine i 

the  riBlationships  between  attitudes  and  selected 
demographic  characteristics^  (age,  sex,  leVel  of  education, 
position,  income,  etc.);   (a)  if  workers  vfew  the 
disadvantaged  child  as  being  "different"  from  most 
children  of  the. same  agei  and  (3)  changes  between  first 
and  second  administration  of  the  attitude  scale. 

• 
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1237  Skinner,  John  H.;  P^erez-Daple,  Roy.  n  r 

Office  of  Child  , Development  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 
.Feasibility  Study  on  the  Parent  as  Educator  Concept. 
"42p. 

1976.  HS200475 .  • 

The  design  and  testing  of  an  instrument  to  isolate  the 
effects  of  Head  Start  on  parents  as  educators  of  their 
children  is  described.    The  instrument  was  found  to 
dif fecentiato  between  Head  Start  program  options  by 
selected  variables.    Results  were  tentative  because  the 
instrument  was  only  used  as  a  post-test.    Chapters  cover 
characteristics  of  the  sample,  description^of  measures  and 
measures  of  their  parentr'  perception  of  their 
contribution  to  their  children's  education. 

Index  codes    2  15  82  7 

1238  Sklerov,  |«^jej       preschool  Experience  on  the  coanitive  Style  of 

Ref lectivity-lmolusivity  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 

Graduate  Research  in  Education  and  Related  Disciplines,  Spring 

1974J77-91. 

HS;200769 

Hypotheses  that  children  who  have  participated  in  Head 
Start  will  be  more  reflective  and  accurate  in 
decisionmaking  are  tested.    Performance  on  the  Matching 
Familiar  Figures  Test  (MFF)  supported  both  hypotheses. 
More  dramatic  effects  were  observed  in  reflection  time  than 
on  accuracy.  '  Literature  which  makes  a  correlation  between 
decisionmaking  time  and  success  .in  school  is  cited. 
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i«i    S*a«9gt.r,^Dl.n.^T.^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
■ '  22P. 

1 QRn  ED198916 

Historical  changes  in  thfe  emphasis  and  focus  of  Project 
Hild  StS?t  f?SS'l965  to  the  present  are  briefly^reviewed 
in  this  1>aper .     Head  Start  was  conceived  of  as  primary 
p?eJJiti5S"esigned  to  enable  .children  from  lower -income 
families  to  obtain  educational  prerequisites  to  formal 
schooling.     The  early  years  af  the  project  were  also    v  i 
/  characterized  by  idiosyncratic  implementation  and  \ 

monitoring,  an  emphasis  on  the  whole  =5^1 J/  PJf J"?.  „„-A 
involvement,  ,and  uncertain  .outcomes.     In  the  mifl<>ie  year^, 
Head  Start  became  the  nation's  laboratory  for  innovatiorto  . 
in  curriculum  and  evaluation  in  the  areas  of  earlK  — 
learninq  and  development.     The  project  contributed  to 
i?"2iSld  iSti?elt  iS  the  study  of  Childhood  development 
in  the  family,  and  emphasis  on  the  use  of  observational 
iethods.     Mor4  recently.  Head  Start  has  given  more 
attention  to  bilingual  and  bicultural  models,  and  the 
impact  of  programs  upon  children',  s  self-concepts  and 
parental  esteem.    As  yet,  however,  no  profile  of  early 
learning  and  development  in  the  famiUSs  of  Prospective 
Head  Start  children  has  been  made.     In  this  regard,  the^ 
future  of  Head  Start  lies  in  how  well^it  can  divulge  what 
it  has  learned  and  is  learning  about  how  children  and 
families  positively  cope  with  environmental  stress  and  how 
the  families  proviie  a*^basis  for  positive  early  cognitive 
and  social  development. 

Index  codes     3  12     7  81 

Sloan,  Kathy. 
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1240    smithy  stid?'of  Third-Grade  Academic  Achievement  Differences  between 
Disadvantaged  Students  With  Head  Start  Experiences  and  No  Head 
Start  Experiences.  '   «  . 

113p. 

This  study'^examined  differences  between  the  academic 
achievement  of  third-grade  students  who  had  had  Head  Start 
iSSeFieSSSs  prior  to  entering  public  schools  and  the 
achievement  of  similar  students  who  had  not  had  Head  Start 
experiences.     Seven  third-grade  classes  enrolled  in  public 
Ichools,  as  well  as  in  a  Follow  Through  Program, 
Participated  in  the  study.     Results  from  a  standardized 
alhlevement  test  indicated  that,  in  general,  there  is  no 
aiofflficant  difference  in  the  academic  achievement  of  the 
tio  gJiSpS  Of  studeHti,  in  the  third  grade  or  in  either  of 
the  two  preceding  y*ars.  .Analyses  are  reported  for 
subgroups  based  on  the  race  ani  sex  of  the  students,  as 
well  as  for  the  total  group. 
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1241  smith,  Barbara  Lester. 

Wayne  state  University.  ^< 
An  Investigation  of  A  Parent  Intervention  Hodel  on  Changing 
Attl^tudes  of  Head  Start  Mothers.  ^  ^ 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1980,  41 (10) : Section  A, 
4278. 

HS200852 

This. study  measured  parent  attitude  change  related  to  child 
rearing  and  locus  of  control  brought  about  by  a  discussion 
treatment  program.     A  focused  parent  education  curriculum 
was  used  as  a  discussion  guide.     The  control  group  attended 

farent  education  meetings  having  a  lecture  or  film. as  the 
ormat  from  October  through  February.  '  The  experimental 
group  of  parents  from  a  different  center  attended  twelve 

?roup  discussion  meettlngs  over  the  same  period  of  time, 
wo  attitudes  were  measured  by  separate  attitude  scales, 
all  developed  and  used  in  well-known  parent  education 
studies.     Four  variables  related  to  child  reatmg  attitudes 
were  measured  by  the  Parent  Attitude  Research  Instrument 
(PARI),  modified  by  Glasser  and  Radln   (1965).     The  Social 
Reaction  Inventory  (SRI)  by^ Rotter  (1966),  measured 
internal  locus  of  control,  which  was  the  fifth  variable. 
An^^alysis  of  the  data  used  the  KIDAS  Statistical  PacKage  and' 
others  available  at  Wayne  State  University.  Hotelllng's 
T-Square  analysis  did  not  find  significant  differences 
between  the  experimental  and  control  groups.     The  null 
hypothesis'  stated  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
distinguish  between  the  experimental  and  control  group 
based  on  scores  of  the  various  d<ipendent  variables. 
Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  between  the  control" 
group  and  the  experimental  group  on  their  gain  scores,  but 
after  the  treatment,  observed  behaviors  of  the  experlmen4:al 
group  parents  indicated  that  ^hey  were  feeling  much  more 
Able  to  control  their  environments  and  Intervene  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 
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1242  Smith,  Clare  Coe;  et  a^l. 

Warren  City  Schools.  Warren,  Ohio. 

Head  Start  Curriculum  Guide. 
'    ft  63p. 

19/1.  ED069362 

*One  of  a  series  of  guides  for  preschool  teachers  and 
.aides,  the  book  offers  a  Head  Start  curriculum  guide  to 
help  aichleve  goals  regarding  social  .behavior,  general 
attitudes,,  academic  skills,  health,  and  parent 
development.     Inform^ation  on  curriculum  is  divided  into 
areas  of  bloc  time  outline,  clascitoom  arrangement, 
building  concepts   (such  as  c^i^&$J.f  teat  ion ,  number  and 
space,  serlatlon,  language,  and  references),  and  arts  and 
crafts.     Equipment  and  materials  and  field  trips  are  also 
outlined.     Additional  chapters  are  included  on  health 
services,  sujiportive  services ,  parent  Involvement,  role 
and  function  of  the  educational  aide,  records,  program 
evaluation,  inter-staff  relations,  and  volunteers*. 
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1243  smith,  Marshalli  Bissell,  Joan  S.  e,.^^,. 

Report  Ar.alysls:  The^lmpact  of  Head  Start. 
Harvard  Educational  Peview,  1970,  40  (1) : 51-104 . 
HS20Q366 

Tne  authors  present  a  history  of  Head  Start  tnd  of  the 
Westmghouse-Ohio,  national  evaluation.   ,9"estlons  are  • 
raised  of  the  sampling  procedures  used  ifi  the  study,  and 
the  results  of  a  re-analysls  are  presented.  Policy 
implications  are  discussed,  focusing  on  the  relationship 
between  program  evaluation  and  public  policy. 

Index  codes    3  12  82 
sroith,^Marshallj.^^^.^  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1244  S'ni^»»fte25'^|?irt  Program,  Pontiac  school  .District  1970-71.  Evaluation 

Report. 
8p. 

^       This  rlSSIt^ls  an  evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Prwam 
conducted  for  a  period  of  32  weeks  within  the  Pontiac 
school  District.*^  A  description  of  the  program  is  followed, 
by  the  results  of  a  pre-post  administration  of  a  preschool 
inventory. 

Index  codes    1  21  17  83 

1245  smith,  Sara  D.M.      gelf -Developmental  Behavior  Patterns  of  Preschool 

Children  in  Planned  Variation  in  Head  Start. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1973,  33  (10-A) . 
HS200370 

This  study  wae  concerned  with  the  relationships  of 
learning  environment  and  programmatic  aPP£oaches  to 
social-personal  behaviors  of  children  in  Planned  Variation 
iS  HSad^StS??.     The  question  which  guided  the  investigation 
was"    Is  the  degr.-e  of  teacher  direction  or  child 
selection  of  activity  related  to  positive  changes  in 
behavior  in  the  preschool  child  in  Planned  Variation. 
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1246    Soar,  Robert  S. 

University  of  Florida.  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Follow  Through  Classroom  Process  Keasurement  and  Pupil  Growth 
J1970-71). 
173P. 

1972»  HS200021 

As  part  of  the  evaluation  of  project  Follow  Through, 
observational  data  were  collected  In  a  sample  of 
classrooms  representing  a  number  of  experimental 

Programs.     The  goals  were  to  describe  in  behavioral  terms 
he  differences  among  the  programs  as  observed  in  the 
classrooms  and  to  relate  these  behavioral  dimensions  to 
pupil  growth.    The  .teacher  *  s  management  technlquc^Si 
expression  of  effect,  the  social-'emotlonal  nature*  and  the 
cognitive  level  of  interaction  were  recorded  in  each 
classroom.     Pupil  achievement  data  were  obtained. 
SlgnlMcant  differences  in  classroom  behavior  were  found 
to  be  associated  with  differences  in  programs  as  well  as 
differences  among  grade  levels.     Trends  of  th^e  ^ 
relationships  between  classroom  behavior  and  pupil  gain 
included:.     (1)  Greater  amounts  of  teacher  control i 
structure*  focusi  and  convergencei  or  lesser  amounts  of 
pupil  freedom,  exploration  of  ideas,  and  experimental 
teacMng  led  to  increased  pupil  cognitive  growth;  (2) 
^  Factors  reflecting"  both  positive  an  negative  affect 
expression  tended  to  relate  negatively  to  pupil  gain;  (3) 
"Front  and  center"  teacher  behavior  was  not  effective,  but 
structuring  of  pupil  learning  activities  related  to  gain,  ^ 
(4)  A  factor  reflecting  reading  activities  related 
positively  to  gam,  and  (5)  Climate  was  related  to  gain  in  , 
kindergarten  and  formal  cla^ssroom  organization  at  first 
grade.     Tlie  amount  of  structured  activities  was  related  to 
gain  as  was  teacher  involvement  with  pupils  in  structured 
activities . 
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12'47    Sontag,  Ma^rvin;  Sella,  Adina. 

The  Effect  of  Head  start  Training  on  the  Cognitive  Growth  of 
Disadvantaged  Children. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1969,  62  (9)  :  387"*389 . 

HS1100371 

Subjects*' were  given  the  Stanf ord-Blnet  Intelligence  Test 
and  the  Caldwell-Soule  Preschool  Inventory  to  measure  the 
effects  of  Head  Start  on  their  cognitive  development. 

J 
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1248    Sorenson,  Philip  H.       '  '  ' 

Conflicting  ViewpoJCnts  That  Affect  Design,  Anaiyleis, 
Interpretations,  &m  Reporting  in  the  National  Pillow  Through 
Evaluation. 
I2p. 

1973.  ED076674  . 

Congress  authorized  Follow  Through  in  1967  unaer  the 
Economic    Opportunity  Act  to  provide  developmental  and 
educational  services  for    poor  children  in  privmary  grades 
who  had  experienced  Head  start  or    equivalent  > 
pre-school.      A  large,  scale  service  program  wai, 
envisioned    originally.      Appropriations  were  n^t 
sufficient,  howover,  so  Follow    Through  was  re-sast  as  an 
R&D  ptogram.      The  differences  between  these  di>^ferent 
concepts  have  affected  both  the  implementation  and 
assessment  of  the  program.      The  -  following  pairs\of 
somewhat  opposed    orientations  are  discussed  to  iUlustrate 
»  the  consequences  of  one  view    or ^another/on  feasible 

evaluations  designs,  appropriate  analyses,  and  \ 
justifiable  interpretations:*  (1)  Follow.  Through  as\  a 
seryice-oriented    compensatory \pro.gram  or  a  \ 
research-oriented  experiment,   (v2)  analyses    directti^d  to 


policy  issues  or  thepretj.cal  questions,   (3)  .evaluation 
addressed  to  f orma^irU«''^  summative  assessment  r  (4)\ 
program  success    defined  by  general  or  specific  criteria, 
and  (5)  frequent  reports  of    tendencies  deferred  reports 
of  more  stable^  findings. 
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Massachusetts  State  Dept.  of  Public  Heal\th.  Boston,  MassdchVsetts 
;   Program  of  Medic^_ajid_PiLblic  Ji(eal.tJa_  Coj^  to  Project  Head 

stlTr't^rn  Tfassachusetts.  -Final  Report. 
151p. 

1970.  BD121475  .         ,  . 

This  report  briefly  describes  and  evaluates  a  program 
designed  to  provide  medical  and  public  health  consultation 
to  Project  Head  Start. in  Hassachusetts.    The  program  \ 
consisted  of  t^ams  of  community  medical  and  public  healti^ 
professionals  made  available  to  Head  Start  programs  for 
planning  and  implementation  -of  health  programs,  and 
education  and  training • programs  for  Head  Start  staff  and 

garents.     Evaluative  observations  and-  recommendatd,on8  madii 
y  doctors  and  other  consultants  in  response  to 
questioiinaires  during  1968  and  1969  are  briefly  summarizeL, 
and  presented  in  tabular  form.    Appendices  and  attachments 
(which«-malce  up  more  than  half  of  the  document)  contain  1 
(1)  a  table  of  health  services  provided  in  a  Head  Start 
program,   (2)  a  sample  health  program  class  register,   (3)  a 
discussion  of  evaluation  methodology  for  Head  Start  health 

grogr'ams,   (4)  a  report  on  the  1969  National  Conference  on 
ead  Start  and  Child  Development,    (5)  the  report  on  the 
program  of  Hedical  and  public  Health  Consultation  to 
Project  Head  Start  in  Hassachu8.etts  (1969)  ,  and  (6) 
statistics  frbm  the  Medical  Consultant's  Evaluation  of 
Head  Start  Health  Services  for  the  1969  Summer  Head  Start 
Programs  in  Hassachiise'tts . 
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Soutnern  University.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

The  Role  of  Incentives  in  Discrimination  Learning  of  Children  with 

Varying  Pre-School  Experience. 

16p* 

'19o6.  ED031290 

*It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  ascertain  whether  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  child,  who  appeared  td\adhere  to 
the  principle  of  inmedlate  gratification,  had  learned,  as 
a  function  of  his  participation  in  Head  Start^  a  metre 
future-related  orientation  when  compared  to  i^s  nonNlead 
Start  counterparts.    One  l^undred  ana  eighty-seven  4-^nd 
S-year  olds,  divided  among  three  educational  conditions, 
were  given  a  simple  learning  task  with  four  conditions  of 
reinforcement.     The  educational  conditlojis  were  children 
With  1  to  3  month^s  of  Head  Start  (I),  children  with  10  to 
12  months  of  Head  Start  (II),  and  children  with  no  Head 
Start  (III).     The  reinforcement  conditions  were  a  light 
flash,  a  promise  of  future  reward,  an  immediate  reward  « 
(candy)  f  and  a  token  thSit  could  be  cashed  in  later.  In 
overall  performance,  groups  I  and  II  were  significantly 
superior  to  ill.     specifically,  they  were  superior  under 
the  "promise  of  a  future  rewalrd**  condition.  No 
ignificant  differences  were  found  between  the  . 
erformances  of  Groups  I?  and  II.  .  Group  III,  however,, 
isplayed  a  significant -dlfferenc.e  in  performance  under 
the  "promise"  and  "immediate  reward"  conditions,  in  favor  „ 
of  tlie  'latter. 

Principal  Authorsi     Melvyn  Berke;  Edwa^rd  E.  Johnson. 
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Southern  University.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Regional  Evaluation  and  Research  Center  for  Head  Start.  Southern 
University,  Annual  Report,  November  26,  1969.  Final  Report. 
169p. 

1969.  ED13305B 

This  final  report  of  the  third  year  of  the  Southern 
,  Unlverslty-Tulane  University  Regional  ^Head  Start  Eva^-uat'ion 
and  Rese'arch  Center  is  a  statement  of  activities  engaged  in' 
slnbe  September  1968.    Chapter  I  includes  an  introduction 
and,  description  of  the  centers;  Chapter  II,  evaluation 
guidelines,  test  battery,  quality  control,  evaluation 
design  and  description  of  evaluation  instruments.  Chapter 
III  contains  the  intervention  design.     Chapter  IV  presents 
feasibility  study  involving  parent  groups  from  two  day  care 
centers  in  -Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     Chapter  V  contains  a 
statistics  analysis,  (liscusslon  of  T-test  results,  and 
findings.     Appendices  include  means  and  T-tests  for  the  i 
intervention  tables,  analysis  of  variance  charts,  and  a 
study  entitled  "The  Role  of  Incentives  in  Discrimination 
Learning  of  Children  with  Varying  Preschool  Experiences'. 
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Southern  University.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  .        ,  « 

Southern  University  Research  Center  for  Head  Start.  Annual  Report 
.  November  21,  1970.  Final  Report.  '  ' 

257p.  '  ,  '  . 

1970.     o        EDl'31949.  .  ^     „  ^ 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  southern  University  Head 
Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center.     It  is  a  statement  of 
activities  engaged  in  since  September,  1969.    Chater  I 
contains  an  intrcduction.  and  a  description  of  the  centers. 
Chapter  II  presents  evaluation  guidelines,  quality  control 
information,  evaluation  design  and  description  of  . 
.  evaluation  instruments.    Chapter  III  contains  the 
intervention  design.    Chapter  IV  presents  statistical  - 
analysis  information  and  findings.    Appendices  (which 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  report)  include  analysis  of 
.variance  charts,  means  and  T-tests  for  the  intervention, 
and  study  entitled  "Instrumental  Performance  as  a  Function, 
of  Reinforcement  Schedule,  Luck  Versus  Skill  Instructions, 
and  Sex  of  Child'.  ,  ' 


1253 
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Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory.  Austin,  Texas. 
Early  Childhood  Education  Learning  System:  San  Antonio  Urban 
Educational  Development  Center,  1568-,69'.  Final  Evaluation  Report. 
67p.  <  '  • 

1969.  ED041625  w  ^ 

A  comparison  of  effects  jof  three  preschool/ intervention 
programs  designed  to  prepare  disadvantagdd  Mexican-American 
children  for  school  is  the  subject'of  this  study.    The  San 
Antonio  Urban  Educational  Development  Center  (SAUEDC) 
preschool  program  (N^ie)  uses  an  instructional  program 
built  on  four  structural  component*:     (1)  concept-affect 
formation,   (2)  development  of.  sensory  motor  -skills,  (3) 
development  of  language  skills,  ^nd  "(4)  development  of 
thinking  processes:    The  second  program^  .(Jf^lS)  is^a  special 
Parent-School-community  Involvement  project  intended  to 
entourage  parental,  action  to  foster  child  developraentj^ 
Pihaliy,  three  San  Antoni<r,Day  Care  Centers  (M«14)  funded 
asMfead  f>tart  programs  were  examined.     The  subjects  were 
all  3-year-old  Mexiqan-American  children.     Each  group  was 

gre-and  posttested  on  the  Leiter  International  Performance 
cale,  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test   (FORM  A)  in 
English,  and  Peabody  (FORM  B)  in  Spanish.    Analysis  of  the 
1  test-genera±ed  data  revealed  that  (as  predicted)  at  pretest 
all  the  subjects  scored  substantially  below^  national  norms 
on  instruments  that  didn't  require  language  in  test 
administration.    Furthermore,  children  in  the  SAUEDC 

frogram ^achieved  significantly  greater  gains  in  I.Q.  scores 
han  childreiT  in  either  of  the  other  groups. 
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SQuthwest  Educational  D«velopiaent  Laboratory.  Austin,  Texas. 
.  Hoblle  Head  Start  Program  for  Mlgrarnt  Children  and  Parents.  Final 

Report  and  Strategle^s  fbr  Continuation  Activities. 
,  74p. 

1970."  ED052864 

Zn  the  summer  of  1969,  the  Southwest  Educatipnal  ' 
Development . Laboratory  undertook  the  implementation  of  a 
Mobile  Migrant  Project  to  serve  a  designated  group  of 
preschool  migrant  children.    The  project'was  to  consist  of 
(1)  a  summer  program  in  1969  in  at  least  2  "in  trek** 
locations,   (2)  integration  in  the  1969-70  school  year  with 
the  McAllen  Early  Childhood  Demonstration  center,  and  (3) 
a,  summer  program  in  1970  in  mobile  situations.  Major 
purposes  were  to  design  instructional  materials  for  use  by 
migrant  children,  to  collejct  and  report  information 
concerning  the  total  migrant  situation,  and  to  propose 
strategies  for  amelioration  of  the  educational  handicap 
incident  to  migration,  low  economic  standing,  and  cultural 
H  differences.    This  report  summarizes  the  program 

activities  and  resultant  findings  thr'oughout  the  le-month 
period.    Proposed  strategies  to  provide  -educational 
continuity  for  migratvt  students  are  included,  with  cost 
estimates  and  priority  rankings. for  implementation.? 

t  'index  codes     1  13  26  14  21     7  83 
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1255  Spencer.,  ffargaret  B.;  Horowitz,'  Frances. 

Effects^of  Systematic  Soclad  and  Token  Reinforcement  on  the 
Modification  of  Racial  and  Color  Concept  Attitudes  in  Black  and  1 
White  Preschool  Children.  ,  ^  . 

'Developmental  Psychology,  1973,  9 (2) i 246-^254. 
*   <  HS200d14 

In  previous  investigations,  it  has  heen  demonstrated  that 
preschool  children  perceive  the  color  black  and  black 
minority  group  members  as  negatively  evaluated  and  the 
color  whlAe  along  with  whites  as  pos'ltively  evaluated.  The 
present  authors  attempted  to  modify  this  particular 
attitude  where  it  was  assessed  both  in  black  and  in  white 
preschool  children.     In  this  design,  contingent 
reinforcement  was  used  along  with  a  color-meaning  procedure 
<  adapted  from  kennlnger  and  Williams  and  a  racial  attitude 

and  preference  procedure.     Subjects  were  divided  into 
groups  as  to  race  of  the  subject  and  race  of  the 
experimenter.    Results  indicated  negative  attitudes  about 
the  color, black  along. with  black  people.     An  improvement 
was  noted  with  contingent  reinforcement. 

'  ^  '..  •  .  ' 

Index  codes  Q2     1  16  21  * 

1256  Splcker,  Howard-  H. 

Intellectual  Development  Through  Early  Childhood  Education. 
ExceptiQjial  Children,  1971,   37l^  1 629-640 . 
*HS200372  ^-''^ 
Thl's  is  a  discussion  of  Head  Start  and  other  early 
\  childhood  intervention  programs.     This  article  identifies 

some  of  the  critical  variations  among  preschool  programs 
\  and  dlscussep  the  manner  in  which  such  variations  seem  to 

X  affect  the  intellectual  development  of  disadvantaged  or 

X  •  culturally  different  children. 
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1257  spicker,  Howard  H.  .  '  , 

Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW) .  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Influence  of  Selected  Variables  on  the  Effectiveness  uf 

Preschool  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Children. 

I4p. 

1969*  ED049835 

*The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  some  variations 
among  experimental  programs  and  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  such  variations  seem  to  affect  a  program*s  success. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  an  m-depth  analysis  of  a  few 
major  preschool  intervention  studies  is  made  in  terms  of 
four  pertinent  variables:    (1)  Curriculum  Hodel   (2)  Home 
Xrterventlon   (3)  Age  at  Intervention  and   (4)  Duration  of 
Intervention.     The  Westlnghouse  Report  evaluating  the 
im'pact  of  Head  start,  the  Gray  and  Klaus  program,  the 
Indiana  Project,  the  Karnes  program,  the  welkart  program, 
Montessorl,  and  the  Berel ter-Engelmann  program  are 
6ompared.     A  few  general  observations  and  tentative 
speculations  are  made  about  several  other  variables  which 
appear  to  affect  the  outcome  of  preschool  interventions. 
The  evaluation  of  preschool  ontcomes  might  involve  the 
four  major  variables  In  determining  what  .modifications 
would  Improve  preschool  intervention  results  with 
disadvantaged  children. 

Index  codes     3     9  13  83 
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1258  springle,  Herbert  A. 

Learning  to  Learn,  inc.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Who  Wants  to  Live  on  Sesame  Street.  ^ 

66p.        *  c  .  ^ 

1972.  ED066221 

*Two  Studies  of  the  effects  of  "Sesame  Street"  are    >  ^  ^ 
presented.     Tiie  first  study  tested  two  hypotheses:  (1) 
^Sesame  street**  can  prepare  poverty  children  for  first 
gradei  and  (2)   **Sesame  Street*'  can  narrow  the  achievement 

?ap  between  the  poor  and  the  mlddle-^class  child. 
wenty-*four  pairs  of  poverty  children  were  randomly 
selected  for  an  experimental  and  a  control  group.  The 
experlitfental  group  was  exposed  m  a  'ki^ndergarten  setting 
to  the  **Sesame  Street*'  curriculum  as  the  educational 
component  of  their  program.     The  results  show  that  the 
curriculum  did  not  accjdm^llsh  the  above  two  relevant 
educational  goals,     the  aim  of  the  secofid  study  was  t^o 
examine  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  exposing  groups  of 
poverty  children  to  different  time  lengths  of  viewing 
^Sesame  street"  and  compare  these  groups  to  groups  of 
non-vlewing  paverty  children.     The  experimental  group  (E4) 
and  the  control  group  (C4)  both  attended  all-day  day  care 
and  Head  Start  kindergarten.     The 'E4  group^ watched  ^'Sesame 
street**  every  day  aad  their  teacher  used  the  "Sesame 
street*'  curriculum  as  the  cognitive  component  of  their 
program.     The  program  of  the  C4  group  was  similar  to 
conventional  day  care  programs  and  had  a  structural 
curriculum  as  the  cognitive  component  of  the  program.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  in<;first  grade,  the 
children  of  both  groups  were  given  the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Test,  which  measurers  word  meaning,  listening, 
matching,  alphabet ,  numbers ,  and  copying.   'On  all  measures 
except  word  meaning,  the  C4  children  scored  Higher  than  the 
E4  children.     The  children  exposed  to  "Sesame  Street"  for 
.  over  a  two-year  period  made  significantly  less  ^educational 
'   gains  than  the  children  who  participated  in  a  traditional 
Head  start  program. 
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1259  Stalling8,^Jane^^^^         Child  Effects  of  Teaching  Practices  in  Follow 

^  Through  Classrooms".  -  ^       «w.,^  «      ,  _ 

^  Monographs  of  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development ir 
19.75,  45(163)  .       .  •  .  ' 

HS200373  ^ 
This  study  investigated  whether  the  observed  teaching 
practices  for  Follow  Thrbugh  classro.oms  were  co/sistent 
With  the  goals  o>f  the  sponsors*  models  and  how /the  teaching 
practices  related  to  child  outcomes.    Data  was /collected 
for  136  first-grade  and  137  third-grade  children. 
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1260  ,  ' 

Stanford  Research  institute.  Menlo  Park,  California. 
Implementation  of  Planned  variation  in  Head  Start:  Preliminary 
Evaluations  of  Planned  Variation  in  Head  Start  According  tqi^ollow 
Through  Approaches  ,(1969-1970).  interim  Report:  First  Year  of 
Evaluation,  Part  II. 

446p.  M 

1971.  ED052844  *  ,  - 

To  evaluate  the  Follow  Through  portion  of  the  Planned 
Variation  program  (1967-1970)  eight  distinct  approaches 
were  studied.  -  The  approaches  rest  on  dif^fering 
philosophical  and  psychological  premises  and  employ  a 
variety  of  pedagogical  strategies.    A  battery  of '14 
existing  and  specially  developed  measures  were  used  to 
cover  the  cognitive  area.     Factors  such  as  organization  of 
■    classrooms,  parent-child  interaption,  supervision,  chil<^ 

Serformance  (lata  and  diffusion  effects  were  analyzed, 
nong  the  mos't  important  outcomes  of  the  first  year  of 
this  3-year  assessment  study  are  (l)  cataloguing  the 
process  of  program  impl'ementatibn  (2)  describing  classroom 
proceslBes  -  (3)  establishing  the  scheme  and  instruments  to 
be  used  for  the  second  and  third  years *of  the  study.  The 
general  conclusion  of  this  document  is  that  first  year 
outcomes  are  encour.aging  but  it  is  too  ^ariy  to  assess 
With  confidence  the  specific  outcomes  of  specific  program 
'  models.     One  fourth-  of  the^  document  consists  of 

bibliographic  references  an'd  appendixes  detailing  test 
-  instruments. 
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1261  ^ 
Stanford  Research  institute;  Menlo  Park,  California* 
Classroom  Observation  Study  of  Inpleoentation  in  Head  Start 
Planned  Variation,  1970-1971.  Final  Report. 
' 249p.  < 
1973.  ED093479  .  , 

This  report  presents  the^findings  from  an  evaluation  of 
*the  classrbom  processes  of  the  tvelve  Planned  Variation 
"  sponsors...  Three  basic  issues  were  addressed;     (1)  To  what 

degree  are  the  programs  really  different  aiid  providing 
distinct  treatments?     (2)  To  what  extent  are  Ahe 
educational  goals  of  each  program  actua:tiy  implemented? 
and  (3)* Is  there  a  relationship  between  implementation  and 
child  outbome  att  measured  by  cognitive  and  achievement 
tests?    After  a  brief  overview  of  Project  Head  Start  and 
descriptions  of  each  sponsor  ^odel;  the  method  of  the 
evaluation  study  ds  discussed.    Data  collection  was  based 
on  a  battery  of  tests  administered  in  the  early  fall  and 
late  spring  of  the  1970-'71  academic  year,,  iind  obaervation 
of  cliB^ssroom  processes  twice  during  that  same  year.  The 
observation  Instruments  and  lists  of  tests  used  are 
appended  to  the  document.    The  procedures  of  Analysis  for 
.  the  study  (computer  and  statistical)  are  also  discussed. 
It  is  concluded  that  (1)  although  several  loose  clusters 
of  sponsors  were  identified,  there  were  more  similarities 
»  V  than  differences,   (2)  consistency  t>etween  sponsor 

objectives  and  sponsor  frequencies  on  the  variables 
,   selected  to  reflect  these  objectives  was  quite  high  for 
all  sponsors,  but"  consistency  on  these  same  process 
variables  across  sites  was  quite  low,  and  (3)  the 
relationship  between  implementation  and  test  results 
remains  unclear. 

Principal  Author:    Marian  S.  Stearns. 
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Stanford  Research  Institute.  Menlo  Park,  California.  ' 
Implementation  of  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  Testing  and  Data 
Collection  Effort.  Final  Report. 

350p.  u 
197a.  ED070532 

*Thi6.  final* report  on  the  preliminary  Evaluation  of  Planned 
Variation  in'  Head  start  According  to  Follow  Through 
Approaches  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  field  testing  and 
'  implementation  activities-  performed  during  the  1969-1972 
period,  with  emphasis  on  the  second  and  third  years.  The 
sections  of  the  report  are  as  folieWs:     I.  Introduction; 
II.  Background  and  Overview;  III.  Fall  1969  Testing 
Activities;  IV.  spring  1970  Testing  Activities;  V.  Fall 


1970  Testing  Activities;  VI.  Spring  1971  Testing 
Activities;.  VII.  Fall  1971  Testing  Activities;  ai 
Spring  1972  Testing  Activities.    Ten  appendicer  provide: 


A.  through  F.  Fall  and  Spring  Communications  1969-1972;  6. 
Supplemental  Instructions  for  Field  Staff,  Spring  1971;  H. 
Record  of  Test  Data  and  Information  Forms  Transmitted  to 
Huron  Institute;  I.  Quizzes  and  Answer  Sheets  for  Spring 
1972;  and  J,  SRI  Field  Supervisor  Site  Report  Forms.  Data 
are  presented  in  18  tables.  » 
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Stanford  Research  institute.  Menlo  Park,  California. 
Xnplementation  of  Hea^  Start  Planned  Variati-ont  1970-71. 
ApPiSndiees. 

HS200895  ^ 
This  volume  contains  the  following  appendices  to  the 
1970*-71  report  on  the  implementation  of  Head  Start  planned 
variations     (l)  analysis  of  variance  designs.   (2)  copies  of 
instruments,   (31  additional  analyses,   (4)  means  and 
standard  deviations,   (5)  factor  analysis  of  the  consultant 
site  assessment,   (6)  list  Cf  51  classroom  observation 
variables,  and  (7)  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
clasjBrpom  observation  variables- 
Index  codes  82     2  12 
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Stanford  Research'.  Institute.  Menlo  Park,  California.  < 
Plannin|  Factors  for  Follow  Through  Evaluation  for  Spring.  1912^ 


Vtolume 
1971. 


HS200B81 


The  analysis  plans  described  in  this  report  represent  a 
series  of  summary  statfments  -regarding  the  pp.opoB.ed  Follow- 
Througlr  evaluation  questions  and  accompanying  techniques 
for  organizing  and  analyzing  the  accumulated  evidence  to 
provide  answers  to  these  qu«st,ions.    The  principal  feature 
of  the  SRI  evaluation  of  Follow-Through  is  a  longitudinal 
data  base.    The  authors  identify  a  nv^mber  of  psoblems  which 
accrue  with  longitudinal  research  designs.    Among  these. are 
attrition,  revision  of- measures,  and  a  very  large  number  of. 
uncontrolled  naturalistic  sources  of  variance.  Despite 
these  considerations,  the  SRi  staff  recommends  repeated 
^anaiysee  of  variance. 

Index  co'des.  82 
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Stanford  Research  Institute;  Menlo  Park,  California. 
Follow  Through  Classroom  Observations.  Appendix  B. 


133P. 
.1972. 


■    HS200022  ,  ^   ^  „  „ 

In  spring  1971,  97  Follow  Through  classroom  (some  had  Head.- 
Start  Planned  Variation  components)  and  26  comparison 
Non-Follow  Through  classes  were  observed  with  the  SRI 
Classroom  Observation  Instrument  (COI)  as  part  of  the  < 
Follow  Through  Matronal  Evaluatio^n.    The  COI  describes 
teacher  and  child  behavior.    This  report  contaii^s  an 
overall  summary  of^the  main  findings  as  well  as  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  findings;  reviews  the  development  of 
the  COI^  the  selection  and  training  of  .observers,  and 
procedures  used  to  assume  quality  control  and  reliability 
of  observational  data;  describes  the  selection  of 
sponsors,  projects,  and  classrooms  for  observation; 
discusses  the  data  processing  and  analytic  procedures;  and 
interprets  the  findings.  -The  COI  was  designed  to  help 
answers     (1)  Are  there  differences  between  Follow  Through 
and  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms?     (2)  Are  there  planned 
variations  of  educational  approaches?     (3)  To  what  degree 
gre  sponsor  models  being  successfully  implemented?  (4) 


hat  (relationships  are  definable  among  teaching  p 
hild  classroom  behaviors,  and  outcomes  of  child 


rocesses , 


achievement  and  attitudinal  nesting? 
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A  REVIEW  OF  ^  HEAD  START  RESEARCH  1965  •  1982  DRAFT  REPORT  OCTOBER  15 1.  X982, 

'     1266  ...  '  ^ 

Stanford  Research  Znstltute^.  Menlo  Park,  California. 
Phase  IZ  Znstrumen|;.8  for  the  National  Day  Care  Cost-Effects  Study: 
Instrument  ^SelectXon  and  Jl'eld  Testing.  Final  Report. 
1976.  HS200797 
,       ^  'This  rejport  focuses  oA  the  criteria,  field  testing,  and 

decisions  reached  for  selecting  Phase  II  child  outcome^ 
:       variables  and  "measures, >  ^and  Phase  II  ciasdroom  process 
^  variables  and  measures .for  the  National  Day  Care 

Cost'-Ef f ects  Study.    The  instruments  selected  are 
described.    Two  instrumients  designed  for  naturalistic 
observation'  of  centers  adult-*f ocu-sed  SRI  Preschool^ 

Observation  System       dre  detailed.     Presented  are  the 
results  of  local  field  .testing  and  field  testing  In 
Atlanta,  Detroit,  and  Seattle,  as  well  as  recomjn^ndatlisns 
*for  a  final  set ^ of  child  outcome  variables  and  ^ 
^  outcome/process  instruments.  '  ^ 

Principal  Author:    Jane  Stallings. 

Index  code?  82     2  12  18  14 
1267  ^  ^ 

X. —  state  University  of  New  York.  Urban  Center.  Brooklyni  Kew  York. 

Multl-Clty  Community  College  Educational  Demonstration  Project 
(New  York  City)  Conducted  ,at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Urban'Center  in  Brooklyn..  March  1968  to  l^ugust  31,  1969.  Final  ■  . 

Report. 

226p.      0  ■        ■  .  . 

1969.'  ED13339-8 

*Thls  docUB^effit  reports  on  the  Family  Education  Project-,  an 
educational  plrogram  operated  at  t,he  State  University  of 
New  York'.s  Urban  Center  xn  Brooklyn,  New  York.     A  total  of 
43  families  jsiade  up  of  67  adults  and  181  clil^dren  were 
secured  from  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant  Youth-In-Actlon  Head  .« 
Start  Program  to  participate  m  the  project.  These 
'  families  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  motivation  to 
participate  in  the  project  and  because  ,there  was  some, 
indication  that  they  would  remain  in  the  educational, 
program  for  the  entire  year.     The  prpgram . included  ; ' 

self-development  courses  and  bi-weekly  seminars  for  the 
adults,  activities  involving  all  members  of  the  fjamlly, 
and  special  iactivlties  for  the  various  age  groups  within 
the  fami^.     The- main  hypothesis- of  this  study  Is  that  If  ^ 
Head  Start  children,  siblings^  and  their  parents  are 
involved  in  a  program  as  a  family,  various  benefits  will 
be  shared  by  all  family  members.    The  most  important  of 
these  1?  improvement  in  the  parent-child  relationship  in 
which'  the  parent,  who. is  himself  actively  engaged  in 
course  wdrk,  assists  the  child  as  an  active,  learner.  ,  Some 
of  the  findings  include  the  following:  • Hedd  Sta^t 
children  whose  parents  are  in  the  project  made  measurable 
progress  during  the  time  that  their  family-  was  ir.  the 
project.     These  children  progresQed  at  a  faster  rate  as 
compared  'With  the  national  norms 'in  evaluating  Head  start 
progress.  ,  - 

Index  cades    1     7  81  * 
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1268  Stearnj,  Mjrian  S.      uevelopaiMt  (DHEW) ,  Washington,  D.C. 

'      RMbrt  on  Prischool  Prog'ans:  The  Effacts  of  Preschool  Programs  on 
DiSaSvantagad  ChilSrSn  and  .Their  Families.  Pinal  Report. 
195P'* 

An  examiSStiSS  of  the  written  fvidehce  of  the  effects  of 
preschool  programs  on  disadvantaged  children  and  their 
families  ia  presented.    Hundreds  of  studies  were  reviewed 
tS"dit!f«i!e^ShSt  kiSd  Of  justification  they  provide  for 
continued  support  of  federal,  gtate,  and  other  publicly 
financed  praschool  programs.    The  gead  Start  and  ESEA 
programs  have  been  reaching  about  530,000  children  of  . 
fSw'inSoae  families  or  neighborhoods  yaarly.    Two  major 
state-supported  programs  in  California  and  Mew  jork 
together  Involve  about  30,000  children  beyond  those  in 
^  Head  Start  and  ESEA  Programs.    Findings  inclufie:^(l) 

intellectual  and  social  behavior  -of  fi5a«Y*'J5?«S5„2ilii?JfS 
in  positive  directions  over  the  short  runj  (2)  Uncertainty 
about  effects  on  children's  social  and  emotional  , ,  ^,  \ 
development  stems  not  only  from  the  paucity  of  reliable 
iSaii^SilHt  but  also  from^ack  of  consensus  about  what 
. constitutes  positive  changei  and  (3)  Participation  of  the 
Sarents  in  workshops  and  meetings  at  P>^«?chool  centers  has 
not  been  Shown  to  make  reliable  changes  in  parents'  . 
attitudes  about  theiKselves  and  their  own  situations,  but  , 
SSiiurSs  almoit  always  indicate  positive  feeiinff  toward 
tha  preschool  program  and  PPsitive  changes  aj^iij;* 
toward  school.     It  has  been  concluded  that  these  preschool 
prSgrSmSprSiote  growth  and  ^•^•lopnjnt  in  disadvantaged 
children  and  that  such'  programs  might  be  justified  as 
models  for  research  and  reform. 

Index  codes    1  15  16  13  84 

Stearns,  Marian  8. 

®^*"p2f'othef%ntries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  co-authors. 

1269  Sted«an,J*aj.M.,  Adams,  ilinguage  Competence,  Behavior  ' 

Adjustment,  and  Sex  in  Young  Disadvantages  Mexican-American 

Journal"of  Educational  Psychology,  1972,  63 (5) :4ll-417. 
HS2  00  3  7  5 

This  study  iiivestigated' language  competence,  behavioral 
adjustment  and  sex  as  predictive  of  first^^rade 
achievement  in  disadvantaged " Mexican-American  children 
enrolled  in  Head  Start  programs. 

Index  codes    1  19  23  25  82 

1270  Stedman^  James  M.  Behavioral  Adjustment  as  a  Function  of 

Linguistic  Abllity^in  Mexican-American  Head  Start  children. 
Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1973,  10 (2) : 221-226. 

HS200374 

This, Study  investigated  relationships  between  bilingualism 
iSd  teacher  percepiion  of  adjustment       •JP""ed  in 
teacher  rating  scales*    The  sample  consisted  of  134 
Mexican-American  children  evaluattod  in  terms  of  behavior 
"classroom  Behavior  Inventory)  and  language  ability  (tests 
of  basic  competence  in  English  and  Spanish) . 

Index  pedes    1  19  23  25  82 
Stedaan,  James  J-^^^^g       ^^^^  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 
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1271  Steeiman,  Amelia  Rose.  << 

East  Texas  State  University. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Performance  of  Head  Start  and  Non-Head  Start 
Kindergarten  and  First-Grade  Children  on  Selected  Piag«tian 
Classification  Tasks.  " 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1977,  38  (3) : Section  A, 
1288.  ' 

HS200584 

The  relationship  between  a  child's  performance  on  Paiget's 
Classification  tasks  and  economic  status  as  determined  by 
eligibility  for  Head  Start  programs  was  examined  among 
kindergarten  and  1st  grade  children.    The  relationship  ' 
between  classification  skills  and  race,  sex,  and  age  was 
'  also  examined,  along  with  preference  among  color,  foriff,  or 

'  size  and  economic  status,  race,  sex,  and  age.    Thr«e  pf 

Paiget's  Classification  tasks  were  used  which  presented  the 
"all"  and  "some",  conditions  of  class  inclusion, 
complementary  classes,  and  multiplicative  classification. 
.  R^BJSJUltJSL  iJnjllca±ed.-t4ia.t~-«^^ 
-.  eligibility  for  Head  Start,  was  a  factor  in  a  child's 

intellectual  development  as  evidenced  in  ability  to  perform 
three  of  Paiget's  classification  tasks.     Race  was  a  factor 
in  preference  for  color,  form,  or  size  in  classification. 
Economic  status  was  a  performance  factor.     Kindergarten  and 
older  children  had  more  successful  responses  than  preschool 
children. 

Index  codes    1  21  83 
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Steglich,  W.  G. 
Stein,  Aletha  H. 

FoT  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1272  Stein  Annie;  Wolff,  Max. 

Yeshiva  University.  Graduate  School  of  Education.  New  York. 
Factors  Influencing  the  Recruitment  of  Children  Into  the  Head 
Start  Program,  Summer,  I965r-A  case  Study  of  Six  Centers  in  New 
York  CitJ?.  Study  II. 
3lp. 

1966.  ED015026 

To  resolve  the  question  of  why  some  parents  sent  eligible 
children  to  Head  Start  and  some  did  not,  a  study  was  made 
of  six  Head  Start  centers  in  New  York  City.     The  study 
sample  was  composed  of  tfin  three  centers  having  the  best 
recruitment  record  and  the  three  having  the  poorest.  Each 
group  had  one  Negro,  one  Puerto  Rican,  and  one  mixed 
school.     Matched  sets  of  150  Head  Start  and  150  non-Head 
Start  children  from  these  schools  were  chosen.  Their 
parents  were  interviewed  by  interviewers  of  the  matching 
ethnic  group.    Findings,  were  that  some  eligible  families 
had  the  means  to  provide  other  summer  programs  as 
alternates  and  so  did  not  enroll  their  children.     Some  low 
income  parents  held  high  educational  aspirations  for  their 
children  and  enrolled  them  to  help  realize  their  goals. 
Interviews  by  indigenous  personnel  were  found  to  be  most 
effective  in  recruiting.     Ethnic  background  affected 

garental  reasons  for  enrollment-.     For  instance,  Puerto 
ican  mothers  wanted  their  children  to  be  exposed  to 
situations^  outside  their  own  cultural  experience.  The 
most  common  reason  for  enrollment  was  that  Head  Start 
would  help  children  adjust  socially  to  school.  Some 
parents  gave  education,  recreation,  and  child  care  as 
reasons  for  enrollment.     The  most  common  reason  for  net 
enrolling  children  was  the  lack  of  enrollment 
information.     Interviews  revealed  enthusiasm  for  Head 
Start  and  a  need  for  more  effective  recruitment. 

Index  codes     1  12  15  25  26  81 
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127.3    Stein,  Annie?,.  Wolf  f ,  Max.        -       „    ^     /  ^.^-e 

Yeshlva  University.  Ferkauf 'Graduate  School  of  Humanities.  New 

Six  Months  Later— A  Comparison  of  Children  Who  had  Head  Statt, 
summer,  1965,  With  Their  Classmates  in  Kindergarten ,  A  ,Case  Study 
of  the  Kindergartens  in  Four  Public  Elementary  Schools/  New  York 
City.  Study  I. 
98p. 

1966.  ED015025  ,         ^  w     ,  / 

Kindergartens  in  four  public;  elementary  schools  (one 
^<fir€gro,  two  Puerto  Rican,  and  one  mixed)  in  New  York  City 
r    were  "jstudied  to  determine  whether  a  positive  developmental 
/.    effect  had  resulted  from  a  Summer  Head  Start  program.  The 
'     performance  of  179  former  Head  Start  children  was  measured 
against  388  of  their  non-Head  .Start  classmates.  Seven 
instruments,  including  six  developed  for  this  sutdy 
•  (ranking  array,  cooperative  rating  schedules,  Caldwell 
Pre-School  Inventory,  teacher  interviews,  class 

_„  _    9H,c»r^a*:<o  Ti  fi^  p  Ar  Anii-.iiLt.e  rm^4*ft  ,-■  --a^4l-^h4,3rd--ifrte>r-v-irewe->  ^  

measured  the  effect  of  Head  Start  on  readiness  to  enter 
first  grade,  on  overall  readiness,  on  social  adjustment  to  , 
kindergarten  routines,  and  on  educational  achievement. 
Impact  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  was  studied,  as  was  the 
impact  of  Head  Start  on  the  kindergarten  class  and  on  the 
home.     Teacher,  and /parent  recommendations  for  Head  Start 
^  improvement  were  recorded,.     Results  indicated  that 

although  no  educational  gains  had  been  made.  Head  Start 

'  children  show  greater  learning  readinessand  eagerness  to  

learn -t hail— n^HBe ad  Start  children  sl^c— nrom^n's—lgreT.  ^ 

Index  codes     1  .16  21  25  26  81 

Stein.  Annie. 
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1274    Steiner,  Gilbert  Y.  -  ^  ^ 

Brookings  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Children's  Cause. 
265p. 

1976.  HS200019 

This  book  exami.nes  the  apparatus  for  making  children's 
policy  and  evaluates  substantive  policy  proposals  against 
i-  the  background  of  tension  between  proponents  of  public 

rather  than  private  responsibility  and  between  advocates 
of  federal  rather  than  state  responsibility.  Topics 
addressed  include:     1)  whether  such  divisiveness  can  be 
found  in  all  aspj^cts  of  children's  policy,  2).  how  the 
politcal  system  is  organized  to. respond  to  th^  '}f®ds  of 
children,  3)  how  children's  policy  origLnates,  4)  why  somt. 
advocates  are  more  successful  than. others,  and  5)  the 
limits  placed  on  federal  child  policy. 

Index  codes    3  20  82 
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1275    Stephens,  M.  Irene.  ,™  -  e.««w «». 

Elicited  Imitation  of  Selected.  Features  of  Two  American  English 
Dialects  in  Head  Start  Children.  •  . 

Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Research,  1976,  19 (3) :493-508. 
HS2Q0378 

In  this  study  three  measures  wereused  to  check  the 
bidlalectal  imitative  facility  of  100  black,  white  and 
3panlsh-speaking  Head  Start  children.     The  study  was 
designed  to  investigate  dialectal  facility  in  Head  Start 
children  utilizing  the  method  of  sentence  repetition. 

Index  codes    1  23  25  82 
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1276.  Stephens,  Mark  W.  ^  , 

Piirdtte  Research  Foundation.  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Effects  of  Type  of  Preschool  Experience  and  Socioeconoiolc  Class  o 
Academic  Achlevenent  Motivation.  Final  Report. 
38p.  > 

1973.  ED116777  . 

Four  experiments  were  de&^#ned  to  identify  socioeconomic 
differences  in  preschool  locus  of  control,  develop  a 
measurement  technique  for  differentiating  between  internal 
and  external  locus  of  control m  preschoolers,  and  study 
the  effect  of  four  kinds  of  preschool  programs  on  locus  of 
control.    During  the  first  experiment,  the  Stephens-Delys 
Reinforcement  Contingency  Interview  (SDRCI)  was  developed 
to  assess  internal  locus  of  control  development  in 
preschoolers.     When  used  with  24  four-year-olds  m  a  Head 
start  program,  the  measure  was  found  to  have  rater  and* 
retest  reliability;  the  raice  of  the  interviewer  did  not 

significantly  affect  scorejBj__5JRLS.._&jeLCLQiLd_^PArJ.maiit  

-An-dioa^d— that  the  ygrrgfthance  of  32  preschool  boys  on  a 


mirror-tracing  task' was  positively  related  to  internal 
locus  of  control  as  measured  by  the  SDRCI.     Zn  the  third 
study,  investigators  tested  55  Head  Start  preschoolers  and 
50  middle-class  nursery  school  children  with  the  SDRCI. 
Lower  internal  control  scores  were  found  for  the  Head 
start  children  than  for  the  middle-class  nursery  school 
group;  no  differences  were  found  between  black  and  white 
Head  Start  groups.    A  final  study  of  114  children  found  a 
nonsignificant  tendency  for  Montessorl  preschool 
experience  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  parent  cooperative 
nursery  school  experience)  to  increase  internal  control, 
as  measured  by  the  SDRCI,  more  than  Head  Start  or  a  more 
structured  compensatory  preschool  program. 

Index  codes    1  16  83 

1277.   Stephen's,  Mark  W.;  Delys,  Pamela.  .      ^      .  «w.,^ 

I  External  Control  Expectancies  Among  Disadvantaged  Children  at 

Preschool  Age. 
1  Child  Development,  1973,  44 (3) : 670-674. 

1  Hs200376 

In  this  study  internal-external  control  expectanci<(LS,  of 
I  disadvantaged  preschool  children  in  Head  start  classes 

were  compared  with  those  of  middle  class  children  using 
the  Stephens-Delys  Reinforcement  Contingency  Interview. 

Index  codes     1  16  82 

i:|78    Stephens,  Mark  W.;  Delys,  Pamela. 

Purdue  University.  Lalayett^,  Indiana. 
A  Locus  of  Control  Measure  for  Preschool  Children. 
Experimental  Psychology,  1973,  9(l):55-65. 
HS200813 

The  Stephens-Delys  Reinf orecerient  Contingency  Interview  was 
developed  to  assess  locus  of  control  expectancies . of 

Sreschool-age  and  older  children.     In  an  initial  study  of 
4  black  Head  Start  children  rater  reliability  was  found  to 
be  .98,  correlation  between  parallel  forms  given  2  weeks 
apart  .69,  and  interviewer  effects  negligible.  Subsequent 
studies  have  further  supported  internal  consistency,  retest 
reliability,  and  construct  validity  as  manifest  in 
behavioral  correlates  and  age  and  socioeconomic 
differences.     Correlations  among  various  children's  locus 
of  control  tests,  including  the  Stephens-Delys,  indicate 
that  these  tests  reflect  substantially  different  variables 
in  young  children,  however. 

Index  codes  82     2  16 
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1279  Stephens  /  Hary^  1. 

Elicited  Imitation  of  Selected  Features  in  Black  English  and 
Standard  English  in  Head  start  Children.  _  ^ 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1972,  33(2rB):942. 
HS200377 

This  dissortation  investigated  the  bidialectal  imitative 
facility"  (i .e. ,  facility  in  both  Black  English  and  Standard 
English)  of  Black,  White,  and  Latin  Head  Start  children.. 

Index  codes    1  23  25.-  83 

Stern,  Virginia. 
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1280  Sternlof,  R.  E.;  et  al.  '  ■         ^  '     ^  ^ 

Relationships  Between  the  Gftodenough.  OAH- Test  and- Coiiimb±a-MentaT" 

 Italrurirv-Trst:  "fC)r"Regr6'"and  White  Head  Start  Children. 

Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  1968,  27 (2) :424-426.  , 

HS100379  I 
This  Study  investi-gated  the  Goodenough-  Draw-A-Kan  Test  and 
the  Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Test  in  a  biracial  group  of 
Head  Start  children.     The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
assess  the  usage  of  this  test  with  deprived  children. 

Index  codes     2  24  82  . 

1281  Stevens,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 

The  Home  Learning  Project:  A  Group  Consultation  Model  of  Parent 
Education.  ,      ■  • 

Child  care  Quarterly,  1974,  3  (4)  :246-254. 
HS200841 

The  Home  Learning  Project  developed  as  part  of  the  parent 
component  of  the  Prekindergarten  Program  in  White  Plains, 
.  New  York  is  described  and  evaluated.     Participants  were 
volunteers  from  the  Prekindergarten  Program.     Parents  met 
in  weekly  2-hour  sessions,  received  and  acted  out  material 
from  activity  packages  and  reviewed  their  use  of  the 

Brevious  week's  package.     Evaluation  instruments  were  the 
echsler  Preschool  and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence  and 
the  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Skills  and  Visual-Motor 
Coordination.     Results  showed  no  significant^ differences 
between  the  volunteers*  children  and, those  in  the  rest  of 
the  program.     Other  data  of  an  informal  and  impressionistic 
nature  suggest  that  the  project  had  an  impact. 

Index  codes  82    1    7     9  .21 

1282  Stewart,  E.  Elizabeth;  Williams,  Richard  H. 

Educational  Testing  service.  Princeton,  N^w  Jersey. 

Project  Head  Start--Summer  1966.  Final  Report.  Section  One,  Some 

Characteristics  of  Children  in  the  Head  Start  Program. \ 

94p. 

1967.  ED018246 

This  documeJit  is  Section  1  of  a  3-part  report  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.     This  section  describes,  in 
extensive  statistical  terms,  a  sample  of  445  Head  Start 
>  children  in  terms  of  their  scores  on  (1)  the 
Stanford-Binet  L-M,   (2)  The  Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory, 
and  (3)  The  Project  Head  Start  Behavior  Inventory.  The 
sampling  procedures  used  included  both  random  and 
systematic  procedures  and  were  used  to  choose  both  the 
put>ils  and  the  Head  Start  centers  from  which  the  pupils 
were  to  dome.     The  Head  Start  programs  that  these  pupils 
attended  lasted  from  5  to  9  weeks.     The  testing  was  begun 
after  the  fourth  w-eek .     The  pupils*  scores  were  organized 
on  the  dimensions  of  geographical  region  (South,  West, 
Midwest,  and  northeast),  city  size  (urban  and  nonurban) , 
sex,  race,  age,  and  combinations  thereof. 
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1283  Stlckn«yr  Benjainlhf  Marous,  Larry. 

The  Limits  of  Compensatory  Education. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meetli^g  of  the  American 
Edue'ational  Research  Association,  Los  Angeles,  California,  April 
13^17,  1981.  lOSp. 

ED20t3094 

An  overview  of  compensatory  education  programs  is 
*   i         presented  in  this  paper.    The  rationale  for  compensatory 
education  is  outlined, ^^nd  the  early  implementation  of 
these  projects  at  the  local  and  national  levels  is 
described.    Specifically  described  are  Project  Head  Start 
*  and  Title  I  programs.  ^  The  paper  also  discusses  James 

Coleman's  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity, Survey"  anA 
reviews  the  major  studies  of  sompensatory  education- 
conducted  at  both  national  and  local  levels  from  1965 

  .         through  1980.     It  is  proposed  that  a  review  of  the  more 

scientifically  promising  evaluations  of  compensatory 
^ucatlon  can  yield  insight  into  the  potential  to  redress 

 .'.  {^«cla-l  differences  through  academic  achievement.    Such  a 

reV'iew,  it  is  said,  might'  also  reveal  the  most  produqtlve 
means' of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  public 
schools  f6r  underachieving  black  pupils.    The  paper  itself 
is  abstracted  fr6m  a  larger  work  by  the  authors  titled 
"Race  and  Education:    The  Unending  Controversy." 

Index  codes    3  21  81 

Stith,  Marjorie. 

.Sto4ols,ky,  Susan  S.  .  ^  « 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  df  Co-authors. 
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1284  Stola.  Louis;  Reeling,  Glenn  E. 

Better  Speech  for  ftjaad  Start  Children. 
,  Elementary  School  Journal,  1967,  67  i4) : 213-217 . 

HS100649 

During  the  summer  of  1965,  the  community  of  Montclalr,  New 
Jersey,  sponsored  an  eight-week  Head  Start  Program.  The 
authors  felt  that  some  form  of  objective  evaluation  of 

frogram  effects  was  necessary.    Because  of  the  press  of 
ime  and  shortage  of  personnel,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the 
investigation  to  some  aspect  of  speech  and  language 
development,  specifically  to  articulation.  THe 
Tempim-Qarley  Articulation  Diagnostic  screening  Test  was 
the  evaluation  instrument.    Th'fe  articulation  level  of  the 
41  children  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start  Program  was  raised  a 
statistically  significant  amount  during  the  eight-week 
program. 

Index  codes  82    1  23 

1285  Stoner,  Sue  B. 

Alternate  From  Reliability  of  the  Revised  Peiabody  Picture 
vocabulary  Test  for  Head  Start  Children.  , 
Psychological  Reports,  1981,  49:628. 
HS20OB73 

A  review  of  the  reliability  data  of  the  Peabody  Pi.cture 
Vocabulary  Test  with  the  median  coefficient  for  preschool 
children,  including  Head  Start  prpgriams,  as ,  indicator , 
suggests  that  the  Peabody  Test  was  less  reliable  for 


ireschool  children.    The  present  study  investigated 
jhe  alternate  form  reliability  of  the  Peabody  Picture 
vocabulary  Test  -  revised  with  Head  start  children.  Two 


forms  were  administered  separated  by  a  three  to  seven 
day  period,  to  39  males,  ages  45  to  68  months,  and  40 
females,  ages  46  to  75  months.  Sex  differences  were'- 
nonslgnif icants.  Results  support  use  of  the  Peabody  Test  • 
revised  as  a  consistent  measure  for  Head  Start  children 
since  these  values  compare  favorably  with  the  reliability 
coefficients  of  the  standardization  sample. 
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Stricicer,  George. 
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1286    Stubba*  Johnnie  L. 

United  Research  and  Development  Corporation. 

National  Head  Start  Parent  Involvement  iStudy.    Part  I: 

Opportunities,  for  Parent  Involvement. 
,        67  p.  ? 

1980*  HS200480 

*The  ef f ectivene8.s  of  parent  involvement  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grams was s^valuated  in  terms  of  the  opportunities  made 
available  to  the  parents.    A  second  phase  of  the  study  will 
assess  the  impact  of  involvement.     Literature  concerning  . 
parents  as  learnersr  teachers,  decision  makers  and  changes 
of  institutions  is  reviewed.     Implementation  -methodology 
was  designed  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  parent  involve- 
ment opportunities  provided  by  Head  Stfirt  and  consisted ,  of 
interviews  with  stafT  from  38  randomly  selected  programs. 
Each  program  in  the  sample  had  60  or  more  children.  Ten 
questionnaires  were  developed  for  interviews  with  staff 
persons  responsible  fOr  different  components  of  the  'program 
Quch  'as  edueatiohr  nutrition,,  nanagementr  health »  , social 
services  and  parents'  activities'.     Chapters  are  devoted  to 
■the  relationship  between  the  structure  of  a  program  and  the 
involvement  of  parents  and  to  the  incorporation  of  parents 
into  the  decision  making  and  self-assessment  of  the  pr'ogram. 
Particular  attenti'On  is.  given  to  the  .use  of  the  Self- 
Assessment/Validation  instrument  (SAVI)  which  staff  and 
parents  used  to  determine  whether  their  program  was  in 
compliance  with  performance  standards*    Additional  topics 
are  the  «*.ctivities  parents  have  helped  to  develop  within 
the  program  and  in  the  community »  parents'  work  with  their 
children  at  home  and  the  volunteer  and  paid  participation 
of  parents.    Conclusions  indicate  that  the  opportunity  for 
parent  participation  is  provided  in  most  areas,  but  thart 
policy  changes  require  the  completion  of  the  impact  phases 
of  the  study. 

Index  codes    1    7  15  84  . 


1287    Sullivan,  Kathleen  M. 

University  of  Kansas. 

The  Relationship  of  Three  Developmental  Checklists  in  Evaluating 
Handicapped  Head  Start  Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1980^'  42  (2) t Section  A, 
661. 

HS200849 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  th«  t^gree  of 
consistency  across  three  developmentdq^checkllsts  in. 
describing  the  behavior  of  sixty  pre^Aiool  handicapped 
'  children  enrolled  in  Head  Starts  between  the  ages  of  44  to 
76  months  across  developmental  areas  (e.g.  cognitive! 
self-help,  language,  and  motor)  by  comparing  scores 
obtained  on  three  checklists  bot^  within  and  across 
children.     This  Was  done  to  determine  how  three 
developmental  checklists  , compare  in  their  evaluation  of  the 
same^  preschool  child.     The  result/i  indicated  that  the  three 
assessment  instruments  were  in  fact  highly  interrelated. 
The  implications  from  this  research  are  that  all  three 
assessment  instruments  are  conservative  measures  of  young 
handicapped  children's  abilities,  and  could  be  used 
interchangeably. 
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1288   .Sumaerj,  Anita  A. ,  Wolfj^  §?'^?SIJaS4lphia;  P?ila?elpnia.  Pennsylvania. 

Which  Schbol  Resources  Help  Learning?  Efficiency  and  Equity  in 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  ^ 
Business  Review,  February,  J.975. 

HS200B59  * 

«ln  this  report,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  has 
^JSb'lished  the  findings  of  a^lengthy  study  on  the  educational, 
output  of  Philadelphia's  public  schools.    The  t|dhniques  of 
economic  analysis  were  Employed  in  the  study.    The  study 
•xamines  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  school 
^  ,     r^tources  and  achievement  growth  of  stufients.  The 

researchers  found  that  school  resources  can  hav^^an 
important  impact  on  how  touch  students  learn  and  can  help 
compehsate  for  the  disadvantPges  of  poverty,  .race,  and  low 
Sbility  When  resources  are  targeted  Properiy.'   This  finding 
suggests  that  the  educatirnal  achievement  of  Philadelphia 
school  children  might  be  increased  without  necessarily 
spending  mote  for  school  resources.    The  researchers  also 
detS?roined  that  the  Head  Start  Participation  does  not 
improve  a  child's  achievement  growth  by  the  latter  half  of 
elementary  school. 

Inde;c  codes  82    1    2  11 

Sunnyside  School  District  201.  sunnyside,  Washington, 
individualized  Bilingual  instruction.  Pinal  Evaluation:-  1977-78 

"previous^program* titles  Training  Migrant  Paraprofessionals  in •. 
Bilingual  Jlini  Head  Start. 
ED211304 

The  1977-78  evaluation  report  of  an  interstate  bilingual 
*    early  education  program  for  migrant  children  from  age  3 
through  third  grade  which  operates  two  permanent  sites  in 
wSSfiingtoS  and  one  site  in  Texas,  presents  the  program's 

Srooress  in  o.ach  of  five  components*     instruction,  staff 
evelopment,  parent  and  community  involvement,  materials 
-development    and  management.    The  report  discusses  the 
.  Texas  Site- at  La  Grulla  which  operates  a  mobile  component 
in  Which  the  teachers  and  administrative  and  training 
Staff  relocate  to  northern  work  sites,  providing 
*•    continuing  services  to  children  who  nioYe^^£2"  !!**Sr.^"  ^ 
migrant  stream.    The  goal,  need,  teaching  process  or 


1289 


findings  evaluation  are  shown  to  be  sharply  in  variance 
With  those  in  the  American  Institute  for  Resaarch  report 


on  the  impact  of  Title  VII  bilingual^programs.  Appendices 
include  infortration  on  testing  procedures  and  data  . 
collection,  statistical  data  on  the  analysis  of  test 
scores  in  the  instructional  comp.onent,  and  technical 
report  on  the^ini  Head  Start  test  of  cultural  concepts. 
Principal  Authors    Beverly  McConnell. 
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1290  . «        .  " 

.   Sunnysid*.  SchAol  District > 20i*  sunnyside,  Washington. 

Individualized  Bilingual  Instruction.  Fin<al  Evaluat^ion:  1978-79 
Frogram  Sear.  No*.  15  in  Series.. 

Previous  program  titlej  Training  Migrant  Paraprofessionals  in 
,  Bilingual  Mini  Head  Start.  I03p. 
ED211305 

The  1978-79  evaluation  report  of  an  interstate  bilingual  ' 
early  education  program  for  migrant  children  .from  ^ge  3 
through  ghird  grade  which  operates  year-round  sites  at 
Conn-ill  and  Moses  Lake/  Washington,  and  at  La  6ruila# 
Texas f  presents  a  narrativtf  program  description  and  the 

frogress  made  in  e&ch  of  five  components:  instruction, 
raining,  community  and  parent  involvement,  materials 
development,  and  management.*    The  report  discusses  the 
mobile  component  of  the  Texas  site  which  operates  from 
April ' through,  October  in  temporary  locations  as  the 
children  move' to  Northern  work  sites  in  the  migrant 
stream;  curriculum  materials  have  been  adapted  which  can 
be  used  effectively  by  bilingual  migrant  adults  with 
limited  acadOBic  background  and  no  previous  teaching 
experience.    The  goal,  need,  teaching  process  or 
involvement  approach,  and  results^  for  each  component  are 
given,  along  with  a  summary  of  findings.    The  rv^port 
indiciites  that  overall  the  program  has  met  or  partially 
met  its' objective  in  each  component.    Appendices  include 
information  on  the  testing  procedures  and  data  collection, 
statistical  data  on  the  analysis  of  test  scores  'in  the 
in<structional  component,  and  a  technical  report  of  the 
bilingual  minr  Head  Start  start  test  of  cultural  concepts. 
Principal  Author:    Beverly  McConnell. 
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1291  Susman,  Elizabeth  J.|  et  al. 

Relation  of  Conceptual  Tempo  to  Social  Behaviors  of  Head  start 
Children. 

Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  1980,  137(1) :l7-20. 
EJ237182 

The  relation  of  ref lection-impulsivity  and  mbtor  inhibition 
to  naturally  oacurring  social  and  self-regulatory  behavior 
of  121  urban  Head  Start  boys  and  girls  was  examined. 
Correlations  between  the  Kansas  Ref lection-lmpulsivity 
Scale  for  Preschoolers,  motor  inhibition  tasks,  and 
classroom  behavior  were  computed  for  two  groups  of  Head 
Start  Classes  that  differed  in  race  and  amount  of 
adult-imposed  cra-ssroom  structure.     In  the  less  structured 
classes,  impulsl%f  children  were  less  aggressive,  less 
assertive^  and  less  likely  to  show  understanding  of  others 
or  to  engage  in  such  prosocial  behavior  as  cooperation, 
helping,  and  sharing  than  were  their  reflective  peers. 
Impuieive  children  were  higher  than  reflec.tives  on  two 
'  indices  of  self-regulation:    responsibility  during  clean-up- 
time and  waiting  patiently  during  delays.     I^pulslvity  was 
,         not  related  to  behavior  in  highly  structured  classes. 
Motor  inhibition  was  not  consistently  related  to  the 
observational  measures. 
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^^^^  Syracuse  University.  Research,  Institute.  Syracuse,  New  York.  ' 

.  iJilSStirta  Behavioral  Change  DurSng'a  Six-Week  Pre-Kindergarten 
Intervention  Experience.  Research  Project  Number  5  of  Head 
Start  Research  and  Evaluation  Center,  Syracuse  university  Research 
Institute.  Final  Report,  November  1,  1967. 
43P.  ED026142 

^'The  objective  of  this  study  was  the  development  of 
evaluation  techniques  and  the  assessment  of  these 
techniques  when  compared  with  standard  Procedures  of  the 
national  Head  start^program.  ^Assessments  of  ?ognitive 
.  behavior,  social  behavior,  and  teachers'  perceptions— as 
^     •  opposed  to  aides'  perceptions—of  chiTdren  were  made.  The 

subjects  were  33  children  of  broad  socioeconomic  I'evels. 
The  following  conclusions  were  drawn. from  th^  comparative 
and  intercorrelational  analyses:   (1)  a  meaningful 
proportion  of  the  variance  in  Stanf ord-Binet  performance 
is  related  tc  performance  on  the  "impulsivity  measures" 
and  suggests  that  impulsivity  has  deleterious  effects  on 
Children  despite  the  degree  of  their  cognitive  ability; 
(2)   findings  with  Draw-a-Line  and  Walk-a-Line  indicate  no 
relationship  between  "'fast"  condition  and  the 
Stanford-Binet  score;   (3)  increases  in  percent  work 
responses  are  not  especially  related  to  increases  i^ 
Stanford-Binet  scores;  and   (4)   teachers'  perceptions  of 
Children's  social  adaptiveness  is  positively  correlated 
with  intelligence.     Further  analyses  will  be  reported 
later.     Future  research  should  concentrate  on  identifying 
.  dimensions^  of  variability  a-nd  then  concentrate  on  . 

♦  variations  in  programing  for  individual' children. 

Principal  Authors     Lois  Hayweise^. 
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Syracuse  University.  Syracuse,  New  York.  „^ 
Project  Head  Start;  The  Urban  and  Rural  Challenge.  Final  Report. 

303P. 

1968.  ED022527  ^  ^    «  „     ^  b*.--4. 

An  analysis  of  two  rural  and  two  urban  Head  Start  centers 
-   in  the  stite  of  New  York  during  the  school  year  1966-67 
attempted  to  find  out  if  rural-urban  variables  affect  the 
adminisftation  of  Head  Start  programs .     The  four  programs 
were  compared  in  terms  of   (1)   community  socioeconomic 
characteristics,   (2)  -administrative  prganization,    (3)  .Pupil 
?SSr5itme5t,   (4^  staff,    (5)  parent  involvement,  and,  (6) 
follow  through.     Data  were  collected  during  field  trip 
.  interviews  and  from  examinations  of  proposals  and  office 
fi£es  at  the  centers.     A  11  Head  Start  programs  were  3 
nursery-school,  rather  than  academically,  oriented. 
Results  indicated- that  urban  bureaucracy  caused 
depersonalization  of  the  staff  and  required  more  written 
riportG^than  sSall  rural  administrative  units.  However, 
urban  ce'nters  had  better  facilities,  a  wider  range  of 
'  personnelxf rom  which  to  choose  teachers  and  aides,  and  a 
more  heterogeneous  population  from  which  to  recruit 
Shildren  th?n  rural*^counterparts.     Rural  centers  suffered 
from  transportation  problems  and  from  unavailability  of  1 
social,  heal til,  and  psychological  services.     Th?  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of *^Head rStart  centers  being  attached  to  a 
public  "school  system  are  also  discussed  in  the  report. 
Appendix  A  is  an  intervivew  guide  used  in  the  study,  a 
bibliography  is  included. 
Principal  Author:     Doris  S.  Chertow. 
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Syracuse  University.  Syracuse*  New  'York. 

The /Distribution  of  Teaentr  Approval  and  Disapproval  of  Head  Start 
Children^  Final  Report. 
57p.  • 

1963.       X    ED042509  . 
K-ir      j  ILtiirmain  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  or 

V      ■  ^       -  not  a  sample  of  white  and  Negro  Head  Start  teachers 

exhibited  any  bias  toward  a  particular  sex  or  race  among 
theif  students.  •  Bias  was  defined  as  a  disproportionate 
distribution  of-  verbal  approval  an.d  disapproval . ,   The  * 
children  were  also  observed  to  determine  their  frequency 
^„./   i        .  of  "blamewortny^  and  "praiseworthy"  behaviors.    A  # 

secondary  purpose  of  the  study  was  th>e  observation  of 
j  general  classroom  interaction  in  order  to  examine  its 

I  relation  to  the  principles  of  reinforcement  learning 

theory.    Thirteen  classes  (126  children  in  all)  served  as 
,  sample,  each  with  a  teacher  and  a  teacher  aide. 
Measurement  involved  pre-  and  posttestingr  4  hours  of 
classroom  observation,  and  extensive  interviews.  Results 
indicate  that,  with  one  or  two  estceptions,  bhe  teachers 
exhibited  no  racial  or  sexual  bias.     It  was  also  found 
that  the  Head  Start  teachers  used  more  disapproval  than 
approval*  ^a  pattern  of  behavior  inconsistent  with  the 
■  principles  of  general  reinforcement  theory  for  class-room 

,  interaction.    Furfhermore,  the  teacher's,  use  of 

disapproval  and  approval  was  not  contingent  on  specific 
behaviors.    There  wa*6^  significant  negative  relationship 
between 'teacher  disapproval  and  an  index  of  motivation . - 
Principal  Authors:      William  J..  Heyer;  David  Lindstrom. 
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Syracuse  University.  Syracuse,  New  Torlc. 

Assessing  the  Program  Enviroi]ilnehts  of  Head  Start  and  Other 
Pre-School  Childreni  A  Survey  of  Procedures.  Addendum  to  Final 
Report. 

20zp.  . 

1969.  EDI 31 948  ' 

The  objective  of  this  undertaking  has  been  to  identify 
procedures  and  perspectives  which  have  potential  for 
assessing  program  environments  of  preschool  age  children, 
analyze  the  procedures  relative  to  program  components  ■> 
abstracted  from  known  preschool  programs,,  and  discuss  the 
results  of  this  analysis  in  terms  of  its  relevance  for 
future  program  environment  assessment.  <«Kore  specifically, 
the  work  described  in  this  report  consisted  of  completing 
the  following  tasksi     (1)  searching  and  identifying 
materials,  i.e.,  program  documentation  procedures,  written 
descriptions  of  programs,  other  materials  on  environments 
which  might  be  useTulf   (2)  analyzing  the  procedures  for 
methodological  and  substantive  similarities  and 
differences  and  developing  a  perspective  on  assessment; 

(3)  analyzing  programs  for  their  components  and  the 
development  of'  a  criterion  list  of  program  components--a8 
well  as  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  program  environment; 

(4)  cross-comparison  of  the  proce-dures  with,  the  criterion 
list  for  determining  the  program  documentation  capacity  of 
existent .procedures;   (5)  examining  the  results  of  this 
work  in  terms  of  implications  for  program  assessment  and 
for  future  development  of  procedures  for  program 
assessment.     Many  of  the  rating  forms  and  scales  discussed 
are  included  in  the  appendices. 

Principal  Authors:    John  Dopyera;  Hargaret  Lay. 
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Syracuse  University.  Syracuse,  Ne.w  York. 
The  Adaptive  Behavior  'Rating  Scale. 

14p»  . 

1972.  ED068148 

*A  scale  to  identify  important  behaviors  in  'preschool 
children:  was  developed,  and  ratings  were  related  to  more 
traditional  indices  of  development' , aa^d  academic  • 
readiness.    Teacher  interviews  were  used  to  identify  62 
specific  behaviors  related  to  majtimally  adapted  and 

'         maximally  maladapted  kindergarten  children.  '»»«?5^y5£«^, 
,  indorporited  into  a  five-point  rating  scale  consiating  of 
all- positive  state»ents  which  was  used  ifi^the  study  as  the 
Adaptive  Behavior  Rating  Scale  CABRS)\    The  resulting 
scores  of  two  atudies  using  this  scale  were  correlated 
With  the  results. of  Stanf ord-Binet  and  Draw-a-Line  child 

/assessment  measures.    The  study  found  a  significant  but 
'  "  not  high  relationship,  indicating  that  social  competency 

provides  some  evidence' about  the  child's  intellectual 
e  functioning.  „  . 

Principal  Authori    William  Meyer: 
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SyracuS'e  University.  Div.  of  Special' Education  and  Rehabilitation. 

a  \i  y  ^ 

assessment  of  the  Handicapped  Effort  in^Bxperimental  Regular  Head 
Start  and  Selected  Other  Exemplary* Pre-Schooi  Programs  Serving  the 
Handicapped.  Volume  I,  Chapters  1-7.  Final  Report. 
275P.  .  V* 
1974.  ED108440  1 

Site  Visits  (1973-74)  to  Ss2  regular  Head  Start  programs, 
14  experimental  programs,  -and  lO'selected  non-Head  Start 
preschool  enrichment  programs  were  cpaducted;^to  evaluate 
the  response  of  Head  Start  programs  to  a  1972  Federal 
mandateoreiuirihg  at  least  a.  10  percent  •nroilojnt  of 
handicapped  children.    Sources  of  information  included 
interviews  with  Head  Start  directors,  classroom 
observations,  and  case  studie*  of  individual  handicapped 
Children  served.    Among  findings  in  regular  Head  Start  . 
programs  were  that  reports  bj^  many  prbgrams  of  at  least  10  - 
percent  handicapped  dhildren  reflected  a  Population  of 
■primarily  mildly  disabled  chi\ldren  with  very  few  severely 
Impaired  children  being  served;  that  essentially  no 
programs  had  made  significant  modifications  in.th«i£^^.^ 
physical  facilities  or  programs  for  severely  handicapped 
children?  and  that  the  mandate  appeared  to  have  positive 
effects  in  increasing  a  coordinated  involvement  and  effort 
With  families -and  other  community  agencies. 
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Syracuse. Univef&ity.  Div.  of  specidl  Education  and  RehabiXitatl'on. 

Assessment  of  the  Handicapped  Effort  in.  Experimental  Regular  Head 

Start  and  Selected  Other  Exemplary  Pre-School  Irograms  Serving  the 

Handicapped.  Volume  XZ,  Appendices.  Final  Report. 

261p.  / 

1.974.  ED108441 

Presente.d  are  appendices  from  the  final  report  of  an 
evaluation  of  the  response  of  Head  Start  programs  to  a 
1972  Federal  mandate  requiring  at  least  '10  percent  . 
enrollment  of  handicapped  children.    Summarized  are  case 
studies  of  20  handicapped  children  participating  in  Head 
Start.    Listed  are  the  52  regular  Head  start  programs  and 
14  experimental  projects  visited  in  the  stuly  (including 
the  grantee,  location,  region,  and  enrollment)  and  the  10 
non-Head  Start  exemplary  programs  visit.ed  (including  the 
program  title,  location,  and  director) .    Minutes  are 
provided  from  meetings  of. the  prod^ect's  senior 
consultants'.    The  final  two  sections  consist  Of  an 
•interview  guide  and  a  questionnairfrt^sed  to  collect  data 
from  site  visits  to  the  programs  studied. 

Index  codee    2    8  12  20  84  '  • 

Syracuse  University.  Div.  of  special  Education  and  Reltabilitation. 
New  York. 

A  Review  of<  Research:  implications'  for  the  Head.  Start  Handicapped 
Effort. 

19?4.  "£0106442 

Reviewed  is  research  in  early  childhood  and  special 
ducation  said  to  have  potential  relevance  for  the 
development  of  Head  Start  services  for'  handicapped 
•'Children.    Discussed  is  research  over  the  past  15  years 
two  main  areAss    preschool  intervention  programs,  and 
critical  issues  affecting  the  development  of  handicapped 
Children  and  their  families.    .Conclusions  are  summarized 
such  as  that  recent  presehbol  and  intervention  -studies 
have  attempted  to  place  greater . emphasis  on  a,  more  total 
family  and  community  involvement,  and  that  most  preschool 
intervention  programs  have  excluded  multiply  ha/hdicapped 
and  demonstrably  disabled  children.     Implications  of  the. 
research  are  seen' to  include  the  need  for  Head  Start 

?rograms  to  provide  services  for  handicapped  children  and 
heir  families  at  much  earlier  ages,  and  the  need  for 
development  of  a  realistic,  manageable  pedagogy  for 
integrated  preschool  programs... 
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'  Syracuse  universi-ty .  Dlv.  of  Special  Education  and  .Retiabilitation. 

Co8t8^in*<Servln9  Handicapped  Children  in' Head  Start:  An  Analysis 
Of  Methods  and  Cost  Estimates.  Final  Report, 
r     ISOp.  ,  *  \  '  . 

'    1974.         -  ED108443  ' 

An  evaluation  of  the  costs  of  serving  handicapped  children 
in  Head  Start  was  based  on  inf o-rmation  collected  in\ 
conjunction  with  on-site  visits  to  regular  Head  Start 
programs,  experimental  .programs,  and  8peciaj.ly  selected 
model  preschool  programs,  and  from  questionnaires 
completed  b'y  1,353  grantees  and  delegate  agencies  of 
regular  Head  Start  programs.    Data  regarding  current 'and 
projected  expenditures  were  obtained  from  source.s  such  as 
existing  budget  and  financial'  reports,,  and  interviews  with 
personnel  involved  in  cost  accounting.    Among  major 
conclusions  of  the  study  were 'that  existing  accounting 
practices  in  Head  Start  agencies  fall  far  short  of 
permitting  complete  and  accurate  documentation  of  the  true 
'  costs  of  serving  iiandicapped  children;  that  estimates 
suggest  that  'the  cost  of  serving  those  handicapped  . 
children  now  enrolled  (primarily  the  mildly  handicapped) 
is  only  slightly  more  than  that  for  serving  any .other 
typical  Head  St-art  child;  but. that  the  cdst  of  serving 
-/  •    severely  handicapped  children  would  be. -significantly 

'    ^  greater  than  for  the  typical  child..  Reqommendations 

included  the. need  for  a  cost  accounting  procedure  which 
provides  for  <he ^recording  of  documented  direct  costs  and 
an  established^ pro-ration  of  ind'irect  costs,  utilizing 
programma"tic  budget  procedures;  'and  for  the  allocation  of 
extra  funds  for  the  handicapped  to  be  based  on  services 
rendered  rather  than  on  numbers  of  identified  children 
■  -  enrolled. 
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Syracuse  University.  Dl^.  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitatione 
HewVorke^ 

A  Statement  on  Policy  Recommendations  on  the  Handicapped  Effort  in 

Head  Start. 

16p. 

1974.  ED108444 

The  statement  on  policy  recommendations  to  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  concerns  the  response  of  Head. Start 
programs  to  Federal  legislation  requiring  .that  10  percent 
of  their  Enrollment  be  reserved  for  handicapped  children. 
Formulated  by  a  group  of  independent  consultants  to  a 

g reject  which  studied  th6  handicapped  effort  in  Head 
tart,,  the  statement  is  said  t6  have  evolved  partly  from 
assessment  of  research  data  and  partly  from  the 
deliberations  and  analyses  of  the  consultants  during  the 

f reject  yeair.     Among  the  ten  major  conclusions  cited  are 
hat  handicapped  children  who  are  admitted  are  included  in 
regular  Head  Start  programs;  that  the  moderately  and 
severely  handicapped  appear  to  be  frequently  excluded  from 
'         such  program  admission;  and  that  Head  Start  staffs  have 
f      positive  attitude^  toward. the  handicapped  and  their  rights 
to  developmental  opportunities.     Improvements  recommended 
include  the  need  for  Head  Start  policies  to  make  clear  the 
intent  to  include  children  with  severe  hai\di caps,  and  the 
need  for  reevaluation  of  the  10  percent  requirement. 
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t^^  X302 

system  Development  Corporation.  Santa  Monica r  California. 

%■   '  -  -Effects— Of-  Different.  Head  start  Program-Approaeliefi — ^o- ~&if f-er-ea^- 

Characteristics:  Report  on  Analysis  of  Data  from  1966-67  and 
1967-68  National  Evaluations.  Technical  Memorandum. 
.  323p. 

1972.  ED072859 

*The  second  of  two  reports  on  a  national  evaluation  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  Project  Head  Start  describes  the 
^/  characteristics  of  children,  families  and  proframs  in 

samples  of  full-year  classes  operating  in  1966-67  and 
1967-68.     Mo  control  groups  Were  used;  comparisons  were 
ttade  within  the  Head  start  sample  to  see  what  kinds  of 
classroom  experiences  "work  best"  for.  what  kinds  of 
children.  <■  Where  appropriate  in  this  report ,  comparisons 
are  made  across  years  concerning  the  |>attern8  of 
child-program  interaction  effects.    Chapters  1  through  10 
concern  the  1967-68  data:     (1)  design;    (2)  measures  for 
analysis;   (3)  the  children:    entering  characteristics;  (4) 
their  families:    entering  characteristics;  (5) 
.   programs'-class  and  site  charapteristicsr  observed 

classroom  use  of  materials r  observed  classroom  activities • 
teacherji*  education  a;nd?  experience;   (6),  gains  associated 
'With  Head  Start--cognitive  and  social-emotional  measures^ 


farent  attitudes;   (7^  differences  in  gains  for  different 
ypes  of  childrer 
Lth  different  pi 

-dtween  program  appL   _  _  

subgiCPjifs  Of  children;  and  (10)' summary ..  Chapter--ll 


:ypes  of  children;    (8)  differences  in  gains  associated 
with  different  program  approaches;   (9)  relationships 
between  program  approaches  and  perforroaCnce  for  different 


S resents  similar  data  for  the  1966-67  evaluation, 
ppendices  provide  frequency  distributions  for  scores  on 
dependent  variables  for  bot/n  years.    References  are 
provided.  ,  •  . 
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system  Development  corporation.  Santa  Monica r  cal'ifornia. 
Effects  of  Diifferent  Head  Start  Program  Approaches  on  Children  of 
Different  Characteristics:  Report  on  Analysis  of  Data  from 
1968-1969  National  Evaluati/oh.  Technical  Memorandum. 
394P.  "  .        ,  .  . 

197«»  BD072860  ^ 

^  The  first  of  two  repo^rts  of  a  national  evaluation  of  the 
immediate  effects  of/Projet»t  Head  Start  describes  the 
characteristics  of  q^hlldrenr  families  and  programs  in 
.  .     sampljaa^  or  f  ull-year  classes  operating  in  l968-69«  The 
study  identifies  ctvAnges  associated  with  Head  Start 
participation  and  the  conditions  under  vhlch  these  changes 
were  greatest.     No/ control  groups  were  used;  comparisons 
were  made  within  t^e  Head  Start  sample  to  see  what  kinds  of 
classroom  experiences  **work  best"  for  what  kinds  of 
Children*     Chapt9r8  deal  with:     Ci)  Head  Start  and  early, 
childhood  education;    (2)  research  and  evaluation  studies  of 
Head  Start  and  o^ther  early  childhood  programsir   (3)  designs 
of  the  three  ye^rs*  evaluations;   (4)  limitations  in  the 
studies;   (5)  measures  for  IseS-eSP  analysis — program  and 
performance  variablesi   (6)  the  children t  entering 
characteristics;   (7)  their  families  entering 
characteristics;   (8)  the  programs«-"teachers ,  classrooms  $ 
actlvitlejs;   (9)  gains  associated  with  Head  start--cognltlve 
and  social-emotional  measures  and  parent  attitudes;  IlO) 
differences  in  gains  for  different  types  of  children;  (11) 
differences  in  gains  associated  with  different  program 
approaches;   (1)  relationships  between  program  approaches 
and  performahce  for  different  subgroups  of  children;  (13) 
summary  and  .^conclusions;  and  (14)  executive  summary. 
Appendices  provide  locations  and  directions  of  Head  Start  E 
&  R  centers^  more  information  about  variables,  and 
frequency  distributions  on  dependent  variables*  References 
are  provided. 
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For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors.  ^-n.*. 
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Minnesota  University.  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

An  Evaluation  of  A  Preschool  Training  Program  for  Culturally 

Deprived  Children.  Final  Report.. 

42P. 

1967.  ED019135  '      ^         w  . 

To  find  out  if  culturally  deprived  children  show  change  in 
academic  readiness  as  /a  refiult  of  special  preschool  • 

Srograns,  3  groups  of  children  (14  to  17  in  each)  in  3 
uluth  school  areas  wera  pre-  and  post-tested  with  the 
StaAford-Binet  and  SRA  Primary  Mental  Abilities  tests.  A 
control  group  of  30  children  from  the  «ame  3  school  areas 
were  given  the  tests  but  did  not  attend  preschool.  The 
^regular  Head  Start  curriculum  was  used  in  1  preschool 
group  w&ile  a  second  group  was  given  special  creative 
MontesBori  play  equipment  in  addition  to  the  Head  Start  . 
curriculum.    A  third  group  of  children  had  the,  same 
equipment  and  experiences  plus  a  parent  coordinator  who 
visited  each  child's  parents  3  times  during  the  summer 
program  in  an  effort  to. increase  family  involvement.  All 
children  were  retested  at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  ye^r 
to  see  how  the  experimental  and  control  groups  compared 
With  each  other  and  with  kindergarten  pupils  in  previous 
years.    Analysis  of  variance  of  the  data  showed  that  the 
academic  potential  of  disadvantaged  children  can  be 
i.n cr eased  j»u4>jeschool  train^i-n.^fc-^rnaamueji -as-  th*  -con troi  

?roup  children  did  not  show  IQ  increases  while  the  IQ'£  of 
he  experimental  groups  increased.    This  increase  was 
retained  duirng  the  kindergarten  year.     There  was  no 
Significant  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  one  program 
over  another  although  too  little  time  may  have  elapsed  for 
positive  Nontessori  and  parental  involvement  effects  to 
appear. 

Index  codes    1  13  15  17  24  81 
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4rTi>ub«  Herman  P* 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-^authors. 

X305    Tavr*is  C* 

Compehsatory  Education — Glass  Is  Half  Full. 
^    Psychology  Today,  1976,  10(4) :63. 
,X7  HS2O0380  , 

Thia  is  a  diacusfi-ion  of  t^e  growth  and  development  of  the 
compensatory  education  movement.  Included  in  the  article 
is  a  look  at  Head  Start. 

'  Index  codes     3  20  82 

x306    '**"®JfaJnij{g  Letter  Discrimination  in  Four-Year-Old  Children. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,   30  (3-A) : 1030-1031 . 

HS100381  ,  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  two 
training  procedures  on  subsequent  letter  discrimination. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  reinforcement  of  critical  features 
of  stinuli  Will  produce  significantly  bet'ter  performance 
on  a  test  of  letter  discrimination  than  reinforcement  of 
noncritical  features  of  stimuli.    Thirty  Read  start 
children  made  up  the  sample. 
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13-07 

Temple  University.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.   

— .  A  Study  of  -F!am44^--*irfia^ftC**-i:n--tfre--Edtteat±^^-t^^^ 

Children.  Project  z. 
37p. 

1967.  ED025309 

This  study  encompasses  family  influences  on  education  and, 
particularly,  values  held  by  mothers  toward  the  Head  Start 
program.     In  interviews,  200  Negro  mothers  indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  educational  experiences  in  Head 
Start  especially  socialization  of  children.  Interviewees 
felt  that  the  mother  rble  was  important.    They  expressed 
the  most  common  problems  at  home  as  either  disciplinary  or 
economic.    Mothers  perceiviid  themselves  as  the  most 
important  influence  on  their  children;  teachers  were  a 
close  second.    Formal  learning  took  place  in  school,  and 
mothefs  depended  on  no  significant  community  agencies  for 
help  in  the  education  of  their  children.    Although  73 
percent* aspired  to  a  college  education  for  their  children, 
only  23  percent  thought,  it  would  be  a  reality.  Choosing 
well-known  men  as  models  for  emulation  for  their  sons, 
mothers  selected  civil  rights  workers  of  high  standards,, 
morals,  and  couragei  and  for  daughters,  mothers  selected 
women  of  talent,  achievement,  and  positive  personality. 
When  asked  about  models  they  had  actually  known,  the 
respondents  stressed  positive  values  of  economically 
responsible  male  roles  and  maternally  responsible  female 
roles.    Fourteen  tables  are  included  in  this  docu<ment. 
^  Principal  Author*r — Robber t  R^-Bei-tr  
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Temple  University.  Child  Development  and  Research.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

A  Study  of  Cognitive  and  Social  Functioning.  Project  II;  A  Study 
of  the  Attitudes  of  Parents  of  Deprived  Children.  Project  III. 
61P. 

1967.  ED025310  . 

This  project  deals  with  characteristic  functioning  of 
lower  Class  educationally  disadvantaged  preschool 
children,  the  impact  of  the  preschool  experience,  and  the 

fersonality  of  the  child  and  his  readiness  to  gain  from 
he  educational  process.    The  disadvantaged  preschool 
children  functioned  intellectually  and  verbally  below 
their  middle  class  peers  and  were  8  months  behind  them  in 
l«ng4iage  developmenV.    Lan^tudin«i--*at« -indicate  that  • 
children  who  .have  had  preschool  training  scored  higher  on 
test  batteries  in  the  first  grade,  that  their  language 
development  is  superior,  and<=^l:hat  their  academic 
achievement  and  attitudes  toward  learning  are 
significantly  higher.    Early  education  intervention  is 
valuable  to  the  development  of  self-confidence  and  greater 
trust  in  their  environment.    These  children  scored  higher 
on  dependency  on  teachers,  on  aggression,  and  on 
achievement  striving  than  did  children  without  preschool 
training.    A  study  of  mother-child  interaction  will 
continue,  and^a  ?cudy  of  gainers,  nongainers,  and  losers 
is  underway.    Tventy-eight  tables  and  a  list  of  other 
articles  by  the  author  are  given. 
Principal  Authorx    E.  Kuno  Seller. 
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T*apl*-^k*i^w^ty. -^tl^awiphia,  ^Pennsylvania.      ,      „    ^  ^ 
Child  Development  Research  and  Evaluation  Center  for  Head  start, 
Temple  University.  Annual  Report. 
257p. 

1968.  ED030487  ' 

This  annual  report  describes  the  results  of  the  second 
year  (academic  year  1967-68)  o.f  research  work  done  in^  the 
Child  Development  Research  and  ^valuation  Center  for  Head 
Start  at  Temple  University.    Part  One  of  this- report 
discusses  the  center's  National  Data  Program  and  sets  out 
in  tabular  .form  demographic  and  cognitive  data  obtained  on 
86  urban  children  (mostly  Negroes)  from  Philadelphia  and 
41  Appalachian  children  (mostly  whites)  from  Vest  ^ 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.    A  second  part  of  the 
report  presents  descriptions  and  discussions  of  several 
faculty  studies.    Described  therein  are  three  projects 
and    nine  studies.    This  research  deals  primarily  with  .the 
developmental  problems  of  disadvantaged  lower  class 
children. 

index  codes    1  21  13  19  81 
Temple  University.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Child  Development  Research  and  Evaluation  Center  for  Head  start. 

Temple  University.  Annual  Report.  1968  -  1969. 

278P. 

1969.  ED043388  . 

This  report  of  the  third  year  of  a  Head  Start  study 
indicates  the  diverse  range  of  information  gathered  on  two 
types  of  programs  (Philadelphia's  inner  city  a,nd 
Appalachian  follow-up)  in  which  the  child, development 
research  and  evaluation  center  at  Temple  University 

farticipated.     Subjects  in-  the  Philadelphia  sample  were 
58  Negro  chidren  equally  balanced  between  the  sexes  who 
had  attended  any  one  of  twelve  Head  State  centers,     in  the 
Appalachian  sample,  the  majority  of  the  41  subjects  were 
Caucasian.    They  (l)  had  previously  experienced^at  least  a 
year  of  Head  Start,   (2)  had  been  tested  in  the^967-l968 
evaluation  program,  and  (3)  were  currently  in  the  fixst^ 
grade.     Investigations  of  cognitive,  social-emotional,  and 
physical  development  which  utilized  both  standardized  and 
specially  developed  instruments  were  undertaken.  Tabular 
presentations  of  test  data  are  included.    Faculty  studies 
and -research  projects  which  relate  to  assessments: of  the 
continuing  influence  of  Head  Start  are  also  included  in  , 
this  document. 

Principal  Author:    Theron  Alexander. 
Index  codes    l    5  16  21  26  81 
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Temple  University.  College  of  Education.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  ^  „^  ^ 

"Need  Achievement"  Training  for  Head  Start  Children  and  Their 
Mothers.       ~  •    


1970. 


1312 


ED048943 

This  paper  reports  a  short  term  intervention  in  the  area 
of  "need  to  achieve"  among  disadvantaged  preschoolers. 
Changes  in  measured  intelligence  were  also  examined.  The 
study  hypothesized  that  children  receiving  need  for 
achievement  ("n"-Ach)  training  would  score  higher  on 
intelligence  tests  and  evidence  more  of  an  increase  in 
need  for  achievement,  as  measured  by  the  Aronson  Graphic 
Expressions,  than  children  not  receiving  such  training. 
The  84  black  suojectSr  4&  boys  and  38  girls,  were  divided 
into  two  rn"-Ach  training  groups  .and  two  control  groups. 
All  subiiects  were  pretested  with  the  Aronson  Graphic 
Expressions  design.     "Nx-Ach  treatment  for  the 
experimental  groups  consisted  of  one  hour  of  training  each 
morning  on  Head  Start  school  days  for  three  months.  The 
tissks  of  the  trainer  weret   (1)  training  in  goal  setting; 
(2)  development  of  achievement  language  ("I  will  try 
harder,"  "I  did  it") i  (3)  development  of  cognitive 
supports;  and  (4)  development  of  graup  supports. 
Posttests  given  were  the  Stanford  Binet  and  Aronson 
Graphic  Expressions.    The  tested  IQ  change  occurred  in  the 
predicted  direction  but  was  not  significant  and  there  were 
no  Significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  in 
"n"-Ach.    The  mothers  of  the  children  tested  were  also 
subjects  in  a  separate  ••n"-Ach  training  program. 
Principal  Author:    Surang  Kowatrakul. 

index  codes     1     7  13  2&  23  24  83 


Temple  Universityr  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Correlates  of  Curiosity  and  Exploratory  Behavior  in  Preschool 
Disadvantaged  Children. 
Child  Development,  "1971,  42t939-950. 
HS200837 

This  pilot  program  had  'two  objectives*    to  develop  measures 
of  curiosity  and  exploration  applicable  to  preschool 
children,  and  to  assess  the  relationship  between  curiosity 
and  other  aspects  of  emotional  and  cognitive  growth.  The 
study  involved  18  4-year-old  Negro  children  in  Head  start 

Crograms.     Data  were  obtained  from  preschool*  observations, 
eacher  and  observer  rankings,  and  individual  sessions. 
Measures  o^f  curiosity  wcfre  intercorrelated  and  suggested 
consistent  reaction  patterns  among  the  children. 
Exploratorlr  behavior  was  related  to  differentiation  of 
self-image,  expectations  of.  coherence  and  support  in  the 
environment,  and  concept  formation.    The  data  point  to  a 
"developmental  high  risk"  group  within  the  disadvantaged 


Preschool  population, 
rincipal  Aui ' 


.ncipal  Author:  Patricia  Hinuchin. 
Index  codes  82    1  21  16 
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I;-.. ^3^3  Temple  University.  Phiidelpbla,  Pennsylvania.  . 

r  'Culture/  cognition;  and  Social  Change:  Th'e  Effect  of  the  Head 

l^>':^-''-  st:art  Experience  on  Cognitive  Patterns . 

1973.  ED086315 

This  Study  determined  which  intellectual-abilities  account 
for  I*Q. changes  over  the  school  year.    All  the  Head  Start 
subjects  involved  in  the  study  (35  boys  and  33  girls,  mean 
age  44.  1  months)  lived  in  poverty  under  conditions  of 
SrbaS  dete?ioration..    The  subjects  were  initially  |iv«n-, 
the  Stanford-Binet  intelligence  Scale  in  the  f aii^anJ^X*"^* 
tested  again  6  months  later.    Tasks  from  the  Binet  were 
grouped  according  to  categories t    comprehenaion,  verbal 
ability,  performance,  drawing,  visual  perception,  and 
memory.    The  findings  indicated  that  in  the  overall  shift 
in  the  pattern  of  cognitive  abilities,  change  in  two 
categories  (visuil  perception  and  comprehension)  accounted 
for  the  rise  in  IQ  encountered  during  the  Head  Start  year. 
Principal  Authors:  .  Theron  Alexander;  Judith  Stoyle. 

Index  codes.    1  24  83 

.1314  Tenbrinjc,  Gerrjt.^^^  ^  Development  Teacher  Und"  Project  Head  Start 
as  Perceived  by  the  Curriculum  Directors  and  the  Child  Development 
D^SUftltiSS^bstracts  International,  1967,  27  (9-'a)  » 2812.  ' 

The  purpose^of  the  study  was  to  identify  the  rgi®  cf  the 
*         teacher  in  the  child  development  center  under  Project  He^d 
Start  as  perceived  by  (1)  the  curriculum  directors  of  the 
tfSining  Institutions!  and  (2)  a  random  sample  of  child  - 
development  center  teachers  employed  during  the  summer  of 
1965.    THe  two  Iperceptions  were  then  compared. 
Questionnaires  were  used  to  assess  attitudes.-    The  role  of 
€he  teacher  was  considered  in  the  following  five 
categories:     (1)  administration!   (2) ^supervision!  (3) 
•counseling!   (4)  public  relations!  and  (B)  instruction. 
■■  ...  '  \    ,  • 

Index  codes    1  12  83  ^ 

1315    T«"yiaf2JJ^JSrticipation  in  Decision-Haking  in  YeaT?  Round  Head  St.art 
as  a  Predictor  of  Reading  Readiness.  ' 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1971,  31(9-A)4394. 
HS200383 

'  'The  Study  sought  to  determine  whether  differences  in  the 
Itvel  of  parent  participation  in  decision  making  in 
Project  Head  Start,  or  Sifferences  in  opportunities 
offered  for  such  participation,  could  be  employed  to 
partially  explain  differences  in  reading  readiness  scores 
of  children. 

index  codes     1  15  22  83 
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Texas  Migrant  Council,  Inct  Laredo,  Texas.  ^ 

Interstate  Migrant  Human  Development  Project.  • 

14p. 

1972.  fiD097i07 

This  report  discusses  the  background  study,  and  proposed 
objectives,  mode  of  operation  personnel  training,  staff, 
assessment,  and  facilities  of  a  Head  start  relocation 
service  for  migrant  families.    Included  is  a  description 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  relocation  service  which 
provided*  follow-up  social  services  activities  from  one 
state  to  another.    The  proposed  program  utilizes  a  "hUman 
.developer**   (a  .paraprofessional)  to  wor9i>vith  families;'. 
(1)  to  initiate  nev  etfrvices  where  none  exist  and  to 'adapt 
.existing  services,  to  meet  migrant  needs,    (2)  to  see  that 

comprehensive  services  for  the  whole  family — adults  as 
*  well  as  chilktren--are  provided,    (3)  to  provide  a  community 
liaison  service  (for  public  relations,  cultural  ' 
interpretationjs)  ,  and  (4)  to  provide  for  follow->up  needs 
as  the  migrant  family  moves  from  place  to  place.  Th^e 
uniQue  feature  of  this  paraprof essional  is  that  he  would 
be  drawn  from, a  migrant  bacxground  ^nd  would  relocate  from 
home  base  sto^northern  work  .locations  and  then  return  to 
the'home  base.    The  potential  of  this  type  of  relocating 
service  for  the  migrant  is  evaluated,  and  its  relation  to 
overall  Project  Head  Start  operations  is  evaltiated. 

'  Index  codes    1  12  26  83 

3 

Texas' University .  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research* 
Austin,  Te x*a s • 

Outcomes  of  Individual  and  Programmatic  Variations  Among  Project 
'Head  Start  Centers,  Summer  1965.  Final  Repot*t. 
265p. 

.  1966. '  ED014325 

A  19-month  evaluation  research  study  of  the  1965  Summer 
Head  Start  programs  was^  conducted  throughout  the  State  of 
Texas.    .A  achenatit  model  of  interacting  factors  operating 
through  HeAd  Start  programs  to  produce  and  predict  changes 
in  educational  development  and  in  ^out-of "-school 
environment         dsiveloped.    This  model  generated  the 
empirical'  evaluattion  research.     It  was  thought  that 
variations  in  teaching  behavior  patterns  would  have\  an 
effect  on  varioUs  kinds  of  behavioral  changes  in  the 
pupils.   .Seventy  Head  Start  centers  in  40  communities  were 
chosen  and' presumed  to  be  adequately  representative.  A 
new  rating-scales  device,  the  observer's  rating  form,  was 
developed  to  measure  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  1256 
teachers.     Trained  observer  teams  made  observation  visits 
to  the  classrooms^    Children,  randomly  chosen  from  the 
classrooms,  were  tested  by  qualified  psychometrists  early 
.  in  the  eight-week  program  ahd  again  late  in  the  j^rogram. 
Tests  administered  were  the  Peaoody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test,  the  Sequin  Form  Board,  Hubbard's  Group  Adaptation 
of  Bender's  Visual  Motor  Oestalt  Test,  and  Caldwell's 
Preschool  Achievement  Inventory.     The*  one  salient 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  report  is  that  the  1965  Summer 
Head  start  program  in  Texas  changed  the  children  in 
variable  yet  generally  significantly  predictable  ways  such 
as  in  school  readiness. 
Principal  Author:    John  fierce-Jones. 

Index  codes    1  13  19  21  81 
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Austin,  Texas.  ^  «  , 

Pre-Test  Report  on  national  Head  start  Evaluation. 
46P.*  -!■  .  H  • 

1967.  ED122983  ' ' 

This  pretest  report  on  the  National  Head  Start  Evaluation 
Project  gives  data  on  ethnicity  and  ages  of  children 
enrolled  in  four  Head  Start  centers  in  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and  describes  the  present  status  of 
evaluation  at  these  centers.    Completed  pretests,  proposed 
evaluation  instruments,  and  available  pretest  data  are 

-  two-^   ~ 


•thirds  of  the 
the 

ages  by 

location,  ethnicity,  ahd  sex. 
Principal  Author:    John  Pierce-Jones. 


presented.  Appendices^  which  make  up  two-thirds  < 
report,  give  pretest  distributions  of  scores  on  tl 
Stanford  Binet  and  distributions  of  chronological 


Index  codes    1  24  83 

1319  I 

Texas  University.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research*. 

Proceedlngs^of  a  Meeting  of  the  Hei^Statt  Planning  Committee  With 
the  Staff  of  the  Child  Development  EwriAjation-Researeh  Center 
(Southwest)   (University  of  Texas,  Austin^  March  29,  1967). 
153p. 

1967.  ED122934  ,  ,  - 

This  docum,ent  is  a  transcript  of  t  ie  proceedings  of  a 
one-day  meeting  held  in  Austin,  ft»xasr^  on  March  29,  1967. 
Participants  included  representatives  of  the  national  Head 
Start  Planning  Committee,  the  Head  start  Research  and 
.    Evaluation  Division  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  staff 
and  study  directors  of  the  regional  Child  Development 
Evaluation  and  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.    Discussions  concerned  the  initiation  of 
Project  Head  start  research  in  the  southwest,  the  scope  of 
Head  Start  evaluation,  evaluation  study  samples  and 
statistical  strategies,  and  research  reports  ont     (l)  the 
effect  of  neural  conductivity  efficiency  on  cognitive 
development,   (2)  the  relationship  between  dialect  and 
soclali«atien,  (3)  the  effect  of  response^style  on 
perceptual  skills,  (4)  the  oral  language^development  of 
liead  Start  graduates-.  (5)  the  development  of  tests  for 
biimaual  children,   (6)  cognitive  style -and  conceptual 
conflict  in  culturally  deprived  children,   (7)  predicting 
learning  disorders  from  early  life  history,  and  (8) 
influencing  parent  and  teacher  attitudes  by  rewarding 
children. 

Principal  Author:    John  Plerce-Jones . 
Index  codes    3  21  25    7  83 

Texas  Universityr  Child  Development  and  Research  Center.  Austin, 

Pinal'Report  on  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research:  1966-67  to  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Development.  Section  vii  The  Measurement 
of  Bllin^uallsm  and  Bicultural  Socialization  of  the  Child  in  the 
School  Setting:  The  Developm«nt  of  instruments. 
238p. 

1967  ED019122 

'This  document 'is  the  final  report  on  Head  Start  evaluation 
and  research  -  1966-67  to  the  Institute  for  Educational 
Development.     Section  VI  examines  the  measurement  of 
billnoualism  and  bicultural  socialization  of  the  child  in 
the  school  setting  through  the  development  of  instruments. 
Principal  Author:    Edward  J.  Cervenka. 
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Ttxas  University.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research. 
Austin,  Texas. 

Final  Report  on  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research — 1966-67  to  the 

institute  for  Educational  DeveX^opsient .  Section  VXI,  Sensory  and 

Perception  Studies. 
^  54p. 

1967.         .  ED019123 

Three  studies  of  preschool  chij.dren  are  included  in  this 
evaluation  report.     (l)  "'Neural  conductivity'  and 
achievement  in  culturally  deprived  ttudentSt"  Neural 
conductivity  was  inferred  from  a  correlation  between 
pupillary  response  and  children's  preschool  performance.  „ 
Complications  in  acquiring  and  using  the^ne'cessary 
equlpilnent  resultiBd  in  the  availability  o^  only  7  subjects 
and  insufficient  data* for  analysis.     (2)  "Stimulus 

g reference  among  children  of  different  ethnic 
ackgrounds."    Preference  for  color  or  form,  symmetrical 
or  asymetrical  dimensions  was  tested  with  children  of 
Negro,  Indian,  and  Anglo  backgrounds. v  Subjects  were  shown 
40  l-f oot-square  cards,  each  with  3  stimuli  arranged  in  a 
triangle^  and  asked  to  make  selections.    Results  showed  ^ 
that  personality  variables  and  socialization  influences 
affected  stimulus -preference,  with  children  from  a  certain 
cultural  background  generally  preferring -the  same 
stimuli.     (3)'  "A  perceptual  component  of  visual-analytic 
skills."    A  Tachistoscope  was  used  for  children  to  view 
drawings  of  classroom  objects  and  to  indicate  recognition 
by  identifying  the  actual  objects.    A  visual-analytic 
skills  test,  developed  for*  the  experiment,  was  used  as  a 
criterion  instrument  of  form  perception  accuracy.  The 
experimental  treatment  was  Ineffective  in  producing  visual 
discrimination  accuracy  gains  over  an  8-  to  10-week 
period. 

Principal  Authort   , David  S.  Holmes. 
Index  codes    1  13  17  21  26  81 
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Ttxas  Univtrtity.  cnild  Devclopmtnt  Evaluation  and  RasearcKy 

ThS  oSsarvar's  Rating  Formt  Exparimental  Racing  scaiai  for  U 
tha  Diract  Obsarvatlonal  Assassnant  of^inansions  of  Taachar 
Bahavior  in  Prasehool  and  Primary  Gra/afi^^lassas.  Obsarvar's 
Manual.  \  «  #^ 

47p. 

1967.  HS100516 
.  Tha  0tisarvar*8  Rating  Fors  (QRF)  is  dasignad  to  guida 

obtarvars  in  rating  apacific  behavior .  pattarns  of  taachart 
in  praachool  and  primary  grada  classes.    Most  of  tha  49 
ORF«  items  are  rated  on  7-point  scales  to  reflect  amount, 
intensity,  or  frequency  of  some  teacher  bahavior.  Fifteen 
items  appraise  the  degree  of  the  teacher's  effort  to 
encourage  communicative  bahavior  or  cognitive-symbolic 
growth  in  children.    Six  items  deal  with  the  teacher's 
presantaton  of  viaual  and  auditory  stimulatio^i.  Five 
items  cover  areas  of  teacher  bahavior  which  bear  upon^ 
childran's  social  bahavior,  such  as  teaching  ttespect  for 
others  and  for  property.    Eleven  items  relate  to  teaching 
Which  might  enhance  and  nurture  the  emotional  development 
of  Children  and  cover  such  matters  as  the  teacher's  < 
sensitivity  to  children's  individual  needs.  Teacher 
behavior  presumably  capable  of  influencing  the  child's 
motivation  is  the  concern  of  seven'  items.    The  last  five 
items  deal  with  the  teacher's  own  need  to^gain 
appreciation  from  children,  tolerance  of  deviant  behavior, 
flexibility,  types  of  punishment  used,  and  the  tendency  to 
develop  a  questioning  orientation  in  the  child.  Specially 
trained  observer  teams  of  ^wo  persona  record  data  through 
.  diract  obsarvation^f  teachers  in  their  classes  and  from 
per aonal  "interviews.    The  directions  for  observing  and 
scoring  tha  ORF. are  specified  and  a  Project  Head  Start 
Center  Observer's  Rating  Form  is  included. 
Principal  Author:    Bill  S.  Caldwell. 

Index  codes  82    2  12 

Texas  University.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research. 
Au'itin,  Texas. 

Annual  Research  Report  of  Completed  and  Incomplete  Inv.estigations 
for  Rational  Head  start  Evaluation. 
18P. 

1966.  ED025320 

*A  list  Of  nine  completed  investigations  and  two  progress 
reports  of  incomplete  investigations  makes  up  this  annual 
research  report,    one  incomplete  project  is  concerned  with 
bilingual  instruction  and  other  compensatory  education 

?rograms  for  Nexican-Amarican  children  in  the  Southwest, 
he  objective  of  the  other  incomplete  project  is  to 
examine  relationships  between  motivational  variables  and 
retention  processes.    A  bibliography  is  also  included. 
Principal  Author:    John  Pierce-Jones. 
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Texas  Univsrsity.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research. 
Austin f  Texas.-  _  ^ 

Final  Report  on  Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research!  l967-6fe\  fb  the 
Office  Of  Beononic  Opportunity.  Set^tion  I:  P.arts  A  and  B. 

ills.  BD023457 

This  document  is  section  one  of  a  final  report  on  Head 
Start  Evaluation  and  Research  for  1967-68  by  the  Child 
Development  Evaluation  and  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.    This  section  is  composed 
Of  two  stiYdiesi  (A)  Middle  Class  Mother-Teachers -in  an 
Experimental  Preschool  Program  for  socially  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  (B)  Accuracy  of  Seif-Perception  Amdng 
Culturally  Deprived  Preschoolers. 
Principal  Authors    John  Pierce-Jones. 

.•,-■'>  -1 

Index  codes  99  83 

25  ■■'  ..  .  ' 

Texas  Univefsity.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  R.esearch; 
Austin*  Texas. 

Final  Report  on  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research!  1967-68  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Section  Is  Part  A,  Middle  Class 
Mother-Teachers  in  an  Experimental  Preschool  Program  for  socially 
Disadvantaged  Children. 
59p.  - 

19d8.  ED0234S4 

*A  short  term  preschool  readiiiess  program  was  designed  in 
1967  to  employ  nonpedagogically  trained  middle  class 
mothers  as  teachers  for  preschool  disadvantaged  children. 
'    The  children  chosen  for  this, study  were  43 

Mexican-Americans  and  five  Negroes  from  lower  class 
families.    Three  classrooms,  consisting  of  12  children  and 
three'  mothers  each,  were  established.    The  remaining  12 
children  became  part  of  a  novel  "home  acculturation"  group  ' 
in  Which  the  children,  in  groups  of  four,  went  to  the 
mother-teacher's  home  for  the. whole  6-wee)c  summer 

frogram.    All  children  were  administered . intelligence 
ests  during  the  first  and  sixth  weeks  of  the  program.  A 
cdntrol  gtoup  was  tested  and  the  results  compared  to  the 

experimental  group,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  say  that 

—  —    —   — 


the  two  groups  had  similar  entering  abilities,  and  the 
test  scores*  analysis  was  incbnclusive.     The  scores  from 
the  two  experimental  programs  showed  an  increase  from 

Pretesting  to  posttesting  but  no  significant  differences 
etween  programs.    An  overall  gain  in  achievement 
motivation  was  found  for  all  children,  'although ' there  was 
a  significantly  greater  gain  for  thpse  initially  low  in  . 
motivation  on  the  pretests.    Mo  sig.nif leant  differences  ' 
were  found  between  the  experimental  and  cbntrol  groups. 
Principal  Authors    John  Pierce-Jonesi 
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Texas  University.  Child  Developms^nt.  Evaluation  and  Ressarch.  - 

Austin,  Texas.  ^  _  ^    ,   ^ 

Final  Report  on  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Re.searcn;  1967-68  to  the 
4li  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Sectipit  It  Part  B,  Accuracy  of  ' 

Self-Perception  Among  Culturally  Deprived  Preschoolers. 
17p. 

1966.  ED023455  •  . 

Seventy  culturally  deprived  preschool  children,  primarily 
of  Mexican-American  ethnicity,  were  chosen  to  participate 
in  this  study. of  self-perception.    One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  a  child's  personality  development 
concerns  the  .conceptions  he  has  of  himself.     Zt  is  posited 
that  two  important  influenced  upon  these  conceptions  are. 
(1)  interpersonal  relationships  and  (2)  physical 
environment.    To  test  these  postulates,  39  ^of , the.  sub jects 
Of  this  study  were  placed  in  ah  experimental  class 
presided  over  by  mothers  with  no.  teacher  training  and  with 
a  ratio  of  one  adult  to  four  children.    The  remaining  > 

greschoolers  attended  a  regular  Head  Start  class.     Zt  was 
ypothesized  that  all  subjects  would  demonstrate  greater 
sensitivity  to  their  own  selves  at  -the  conclusion  of  the 
6-wee)c  summer  program  than  they  had  at  the  beginning  and 
that  the  children  in  the  experimental  eiass  would  show  a 
more  significant  civange  in  accuracy  of  self-perception 
,  than  the  others  because  pf  the  low  adult7Child  ratio.  A 
^'  Doll-Se]^f  Point  task  andka  Draw-A-Pers«on  task  were  used  as 
pretests  and  posttests.     Tine  results  from, these  tasks  , 
supported  the  'first  part  of  the  hypothesib  and,  with 
reservations,  the  second- plirt .    Although  the  experimental 
class  group  showed ' significantly  greater  increases  in 
self-drawing  scores,  they  also  had  higher  pretest  spores. 
Principal  Authors:    John  Pierce-Jones;  Joanna  Jones. 
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Texas  University^  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research. 
.Austin,  Texas.  '  _  ^  ^ 

Final  Report  on  Head  start  Evaluation  and  Research:  1967-68  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  opp,ortunity .  Section  ZZi  Aphievement  Hotivation 
and  Patterns  of  Reinforcement  in  Head  start  Children. 
1 2  4  P  •  ' 

19681  ED0^3458  ^ 

Eighty-six  Negro  and  Hexican-American  children  were 
divided  into  experimental  and  control  groups  in  a  study 
designed  to  learn  the  effects  of  an  8-week  Summer  Head 
Start  program  on  the  achievement  motive  of  these  > 
children.    The  study  was  based  on  McClelland's  theory  of 
achievement  motive  and  the  models  of  Atkinson  and 
'        Aronson.    Children  were  pretested  and  posttested  with  the 
Aronson  and  Level  of  Aspiration  Tests.    Data  concerning 
teachers  was  collected  on  the  Observer's  Rating  Form.  - 
Mothe.rs  filled  in  the  Vinterbottom  Questionnaire.  Both 
ethnic  groups  of  chillren  made  gains  in  achievement 
motive.     The  total  He\Q  Start  experience  was^apparently 
responsible  for  the  c.iange  in  subjects  towards  rpotive  to 
"avoid  failure.    Head  Start  reinforcement  practices  were 
more  structured  and  systematic  than  is  common  to  lower 
class  parents*  practices.     Type  of  reinforcement  is 
associatsd  with  the  development,  of  the  achievement 
'  motive.     Because  teacher  aides  Ispend  much  time  with  the 
children,  a  workshop  on  the  nature  and  effects  of 
reinforcement  is  recommended  as  part  of  any  future  aide 
training  program.    Facsimiles  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
questionnaire  forms  and  the  ratinxr  scale  are  in  the 
appendices. 

Principal  Author:    Renato  Espinosa. 
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'    A  Head  Start  Control  Group.  Part  of  the  Final  Report . 

I4p.  ■ 

1968.  ED026128 

'a  Study  was  conducted  to  determine  if  the  observed  changes 
m  Head  Start,  children  were  related  to  the  practice 
effects  inherent  In  a  test-retest  situation.  The 
"control"  group  consisted  of  64  children  who  had  been 
eligible  for  a  Head  Start  program.    They  roughly  matched  a 
group  of«Head  Start  (HS)  children  m  IQ  scores r  age,  and 
socioeconomic  level.    On  two  occasions,  with  about  83  days 
between  testings,  the  atanf ord-Binet  and  Preschool 
Inventory  tests  were  administered  to  the  control  group. 
The^ajne-  tests  had  been  administered  to  the  HS  group  in  a 
study  by  Temp  and  Anderson  in  1967.    The  control  group  did 
not  have-'a  statistical  gain  in  stanf ord-Binet  10  scorbs, 
whereas  the  HS  group  did  have.    On  the  Preschool  Inventory 
both  groups  showed  statistically  significant  gains  m  most 
instances.    The  results  support  the  position  that  the 
gains  in  the  Stanf ord-Binet .IQ  scores  were  atrributable  .to 
Head  Start  practices-  and  tljat  the  increases  in  the 
Preschool  Inventory  scores  were  attributable  to 
maturation.     The  Preschool  Inventory  should  be  scored  to 
'allow  fdr  m^turatlonal  differences.    Tabulated  data  are 
included. 

Principal  Author:    Grover  Cunningham, 
index  codes     1  24  81 
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Texas  University.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research. 
Austin,  Texas.  « 
The  Relationship  Between  Specific  and  General  Teaching  Experi'^nce, 
and  Teacver  Attituiles  Toward  Project  Head  start.  Part  of  the  Flna^ 
Report . 
43p. 

1968.'  ED025323  . 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  Head  Start  teachers,  from, 
lower-middle  class  families,  attended  a  workshop  m  1965. 
before  working  m  the  Head  Start  program.    During  the 
workshop  and  again  in  1967  they  filled  out 
autobiographical  and  -experience  forms.    The  forms  were  ^ 
used  to  test  three  hypotheses  regarding  differences 
associated  with  differential  teaching  experiences. 
Teachers  were  grouped  according  to  their  , years  of  teaching 
experience  and  type  of  experience}  i.  e.,  general  or  wilbh 
'the  culturally  deprived.     Results  by  analysis  of  variance 
Indicated  significant  differences  between  groups  of 
>       teachers  on  variables  measuring  teachers'  perceptions  of 
the  effectiveness  and  acceptance  of  Head  Start,  tneir 
awareness  of  the  effects  of  cultural  deprivation,  their 
perceptions  of  their  success  as  Head  start  teachers^  and  a 
eomparison  of  Head  Start  and  non-Head  Start  children  from 
/similar  envirctnments .    Generally,  the  more  general  the 
experience,  the  more  stable  and  positive  were  the  teacher 
attitudes.    The  same  Was  true  with  teachers  with  no 
experiencie  or  six  or  more  years  of  specific  experience. 
Due  to  cognitive  traces  from  previous  experience, 
experienced  teachers  had  greater  insight  into  problem 


areas  and  could  more  easily  incorporate  new  experiences 
with  the  culturally  deprived.  All  attitudes  of  all  gro 
were  positive.    Areas'for  additional  research  m  this 


subject  are  suggested.  Ten  tables  and  several  graphs  are 
given. 

Principal , Authors:    swen  Helge;  John  Pierce-Jones. 
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Curricula^  Intervention  to  Enhance  the  English  Language  Competence 
Of  He&,d  Start  Children.  Part  of  the  Final  Report  on  Head  start 
.Evaluation  aild  Research:  1968-69  to  the  Offic'e>of  Economic 
Opportunity.  .  ^ 

3aOp<  ^ 
X96§.  .ED039032 

•■This  research  was  designed  to  assess  the  effects  of 
variousv  curriculum  materials  and  different  levels  of 
^teacher  training  on' the  cognitive',  intell.ectual,  and 
"^language  development*  of  full-year  Head  Start  children  who 
were  giv(»n  intensive  language  training.    T^he  curriculum  /. 
material^  used  were  the  sullivan>tBuchanan ' Readiness 
Program,  the  Sullivan  Enrichment  Supplement,  the 
' Swanson  Supplement,  and  the  Rein&tein  Reinforcement 
Brogram,  Which  are  described  in  detail.     There  were  three 
control  groups  and  10  experimental  groups   (five  each  of 
English' and  Spanish  speakers)  grouped  according  to 
curriculum  Materials  and  levels  of ,  teacher ' training. 
Children  were  pre-  and  popttested  on  a  battery  of  language  - 
and  intelligence  tests. to'  determine  the  exte'nt  of  changes 
in  their  language  cbmpetence.    There  were  significant 
pretrial  intergroup  dif  f  ejrencies  on  the.  dependent 
^variables;  however,  resulits  must- be  seen  in  the  light  of 
differing  subj>ect  populations.    The  experimental  groups 
who  received  a  structured  language  'progr'am  ishowed  more 
improvement  than  the  control  groups  who  did  not.  Hore 
than  pne-half  of  this  document  is  compr<ised  of  data  in 
tabular  form. 

PrinciiJal  Authors:     John  Pierpe-Jones ;  Grover  Cunningham. 
Index  codes     1     1  23  24  '25  81 


Texas  University.  Child  Development  Evaluation  and  Research* 

Family  Factors  Related  ^to  Competence  m  Young,  Disadvantaged 
Mexican-American  Children.  Part  of  the  Fljnai  Report  on  Head  Start 
Evaluation  and  Researcih:  1968-69  to  tne  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunitye 
24p. 

1 S169  •  EDO  3  7248 

As  part  of  the  continuing  search  fpr  the  environmeiltal 
antecedents  of  competence  in  youn^rf ^ildren,  t^is  study 
/investigated  several ,  parameter  s  df^iu^opulation  of 
"^disadvantaged  Mexican-American  cniltSr^Ji*  ^^The  factors  of 
/  child  compete/iqe  on  which  this  s/iudy  ifocua^d  were 
behavioral  ad justment  and  lingui/stic  ability.  The 
^      antecedents  of  competence  were  sought  in -^family  variables, 
specifipally  in  overall 'family  constellation,  parental 
language  patterns,  child-rearing  attitudes,  parental 
self-concept,  parental  and  othe^  roles  within  the  family, 
and  various  attitudinal  concept/s.     The. sample  of 
disadvantaged  Mexican-American  /children  consisted  of  134 
S-year-old  Head  Start  enrollee$.     After  the  subjects  were 
rated  on  behavioral  ad justment ; and  language  ability  (by 
teacher  ratings  and  language  scores),. 20  were  selected  for 
a  High-Adjustment,  High-^Lahguage   (H-H)  group  and  20  others 
for  a  Low-Adjustment,  Low-Language  (^-Lj  group*  Familial 
data  were  collected  on  15  children  in  each  group. 
Analysis  of  the  child  competence  data  reveals  a  moderate 
relationship  between  behavioral  adjustment  and  linguistic 
ability.    Analysis  of  familial  data  and  the  child 
competence  data  suggests  more  adequate  family  ad justment 
and  more  favorable  **semantic  structure**  regarding 
school-related  concepts  in  the  H-H  group. 

Principal  Authors:     James  H.  .Stedman;  Richard  E.  McKenzie. 
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'  ThJ*InlluencS*o£  Two  Counseling  Methods  on  the  Physical  and  Verbal 
Aggression. of  Preischodl  Indian  Children.  Part  of  the  Final  Report 
on  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research!  1968-69  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 
93p. 

19e9*  E0037243 

*The  purposes  of  this  study  were  (l)  to  investigate  the 
Influence  of  anthropomorphic  models  as  a  therapeutic 
vehicle  to  help  5-year-old  Indian  children  to 
appropriately  handle,  and  thereby  decrease,  physical  and  ^ 
verbal  aggression,  and  (2)  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
group  counseling  with  Indian  mothers  as  it  affects 
agression  in  their  preschool  children.    Subjects  in  the 
8-week  study  were  30  children  randomly  assigned  to  three 
groups.     In  Group  I,  children  were  placed  in  a  controlled 
environment  with  human-feature,  life-size  dolls.  Mothers. 
J  of  Group  II  met  for  90  minutes  weekly  to  see  a  film  and 

participate  in  group  counseling.    The  counseling  model 
used  was  perceptual  modification  through  verbal 
reinfOBcement.    Group  III  was  the  control  group.    Pre-  and 
post-observations  and  ratings  were  made  for  the  subjects 
on  an  experimenter-designed  instrument  which  measured 
quantitative  aggression  responses.    Study  results  revealed 
no  significant  differences  in  physical,  verb'al,  or  total 
aggression  between  experimental  and  control  groups  before 
or  after  treatment.     Indian  mothers  significantly 
increased  verbal  output,  during  treatment,  but;,  results 
indicated  that  this  dhange  bore  no  relationship  to 
children's  aggressive  behavior  at  preschool. 
Principal  Author*     Sheldon  Prestwich.  ^ 
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Texas  University.'  Child  Development  and  Research  Center.  Austin, 

The  Effect  of  the  Reinstein  Reinf ora«ment  Schedule  on  Learning  of 
Specif ic. Concepts  Contained  in  the  Buchanan  Language  Program.  Part 
of  the  . Final  Report- on  Head  Start  EvaluAtion  and  Reseai^ch:  1968-69 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
21p. 

1969.  ED037242  .  ,  , 

The  Reinstein  Reinforcement  Schedule,  based  on  a  simple 

?r6gram  of  reinforcement  for*  success  and-  nonreinf orcement 
or  failure,  was  one  of  the  important  variables  introduced 

„  %yym  iimviirm»y  ftf  Tjivaa  i  Qfih-gq  Hftail  flfr.art  Intervention  

Study.    The  effect  of  the  schedule  was  assessed  as  part  of 
an  evaluation  of  the  Buchanan  Language  Program.  Three 

groups  of  children  were  compared*  A  group  of  Negro 
nglish-speaking  children,  a  group  of  Mexican-American 
children  whose  first  language  was  Spanish. iwho  were  tested  ' 
throughout  the  language  program  with  the  Schedule) ,  and  a 
second  Mexican-American  group  who  did  not  receive  the 
Schedule.    The  groups  were  compared  for  ma&tery  of 
concepts  in  the  language  program  and  on  the  Hetropolitan 
Reading  Readiness  Test  to  test  for  generalization  of 
learning  effects.    Results  controlled  for  ethnic  group 
support  the  hypothesis  that  improved  learning  may  result 
from  the  use  of  the  Schedule.    An  investigation  of 

Sossible  effects  of  nonreinf orcement ,  using  a  specially 
evised  criterion,  revealed  no  effects,  informal 
observation  suggested  that  the  positive  effects  of  the 
Schedule  could  well  be  due  to  the  additional  practice  the 
children  receiving  it  obtained. 
Principal  Author*    Renato  Espmosa. 
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In  this  study,  a  group  of  first  graders  who  had  attended 
full-year  Head  Start  were  compared  cognltlvely  to  a  group 
of  first  graders  who  had  been  eligible  for  Head  Start  but 
did  not  attende    Results  of  the  study  may  be  suspect 
because  the  children  who  participated  in  Head  Start  were 
selected  from  the  most  deprived  of  those  eligible; 
therefore  study  groups  may  not  have  been  domparable.  Both 
groups  were  tested  on  the  Stanf ord-'Binet  and  the  Preschool 
Inventory  before  and  after  first  grade  and  on  the 
Oates-MacGinitie  Reading  Test,  Primary  A,  after  first 
grade.     Results  indicated  tHat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  groups  were  the  same  in  some  areas  and  different 
in  others.     At  the  end  of  the  first  grade  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  two  groups.  The 
experimental  ^roup  seemed  to  haye  a  higher  rate  of  gain 
than  the  control,  but  the  difference  was  seldom 
significant.     It  is  concluded  that  there  is  a  tenuous  case 
for  saying  that  t,he  similar  scores  of  the  two  groups  upon 
completion  of  first  grade  indicate  the  academic 
effectiveness  of  Head  Start  because  the  selection  process 
placed  the  more  deprived  children  in  the  experimental 
group. 

Principal  Authors:     Grover  Cunningham;  John . Pierce-Jones . 
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A  Pilot  Project  Using  a  Language  Development  Program  with 
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Start. 
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A  3-month  pilot  project  was  undertaken  at  the  University 
of  Texas  to  gain  experience  in  administering  the  Cynthia 
Buchanan  Language  Program  (Buchanan,  1967)  and  to  test  its 
effectiveness  in  making  meaningful  changee  in  the  language 
development  of  disadvantaged  Kexican-American 
preschoolers.     A  group  jof  114  Mexican-American  children 
_-^wer&.  cii^sen  as  experxmentral  subjects  who  would  receive 
instruction  from  the  Buchanan  Program,  while  another  group 
of  101  subjects  served  as  the  contro^.     It  -was 
hypothesized  that  while  both  groups  would  make  significant 
gains  in  language  development,  the  rat^  of  gain  of  the 
experimental  group  would  be  significantly  greater  than 
that  of  the  control  group.     Both  groups  were  pre-  and 
posttested  with  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test, 
the  Nurphy-Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  the  Gates 
Reading  Readiness  Test,  and  the  Lee-Clark  Reading 
Readiness  Test.     The  results  solidly  supported  the 
hypothesis.     Next,  an  analysis  of  covariance  was  run  on 
the  data  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  results  were 
generalizable  to  all  levels  of  beginning  scores.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  they  were  not 
generalizable . 

Principal  Authors:     Grover  Cunningham;  John  Plerce-Jones • 
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Economic  opportunity. 
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The  present  study  was  an  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of 
Project  Head  Start  upon  the  parents  of  children  who 
participated  in  a  6-month  Head  Start  intervention  program 
in  Austin,  Texas.    The  sample  was  comprised  of  57  Hegro 
and  51  Latin-American  parents.     From  Ihe  Parent  Interview, 
Which  was  administered  to  the  female  caretaker  (usually 
the  mother)  of  each  child  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start 
program  both  before  and  after  the  intervention  had  taken 
place,  scales  were  constructed  to  measure  the  level  of 
general  optimism  reported  by  each  parent,  and  the  . 
aspiration  level  for  the  participating  child  reported  by 
each  parent.     It  was  hypothesized  tftat  prior  parental 
experience  with  Project  Head  Start,  current  parental 
experience  with  the  program,  and  active  parental 
participation  in  the  program  would  increase  parental 
scores  on  the  two  scalesT    None  of  these  hypotheses  was 
confirmed.     It  was  further  predicted  that  children  of 
parents  Who  showed  favorable  changes  on  a  scale  would  gain 
.more  from  their  own  Head  Start  experiences,  in  terms  of 
changes  in  the  scores  on  the  tests  administered- to  them 
both  before  and  after  tht  program, ' than  children  of 

$arents  who  showed  unfavorable  changes  on  that  scale, 
his  prediction  was  not  confirmed.     It  was  also    * 

hypothesized  that  Latin-American  parents  would  show  more 
favorable  change  on  the  scales ^than  Megro  parents;  this 


hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 
Principal  Authorst  " 
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The  Federal  Government,  Child  Care  and  the  Child  Development 
Associatet  A  Dissfntino  View. 
Child  Care  Quarterly,  1973,  2 (2) t 136-141 . 
HS  200 1 IB 

This  is  a  discission  of  the  Child  Development  Associate 
credential.     Child  care  is  viewed  from  several 
perspectives:     recent  history  of  legislation,  budgetary 
considerations,  and  the  Child  Development  Associate. 

Index  codes    3  12  ^ 
^**°"*Por''other^entries  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 
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1338    Thomas,  Stanley,  B.,  Jr. 

Providing  services  to  Children^  The  Role  of  the  Office  of  Human 
.  Development  in  Child .Advocacy • 
Speech  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Organization  for  Children  and  Youth,  Washington,  D.C., 
SeptembeTi  1974.  3lp. 

ED099120 

This  speech  describes  the  role  of  the  development  of, 
health,  education,  and  welfare  and  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  In  providing  services  to  children  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  nongovernmental  groups  to  aid  in 
child  advocacy*    The  federal  role,  as  embodied  in  OHD,  is 
one  of  developmental  assistance  to  vulnerable  groups  in 
society.    Specific  programmatic  initiatives  designed  to 
meet  youth  needs  are  mentioned.     More  detailed  descriptions 
of  two  program  areas  are  given:     Project  Head  Start 
(programs  for  handicapped  children)  and  foster  care  plans 
now  being  tested  and  implemented.     OHD's  work  In 
implementing  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
is  also  described.    The  development  of  a  youth  services 
system  is  planned  which  will  coordinate  networks  of  all 
youth  services,  both  public  and  private,  in  local 
communities,     it  is  suggested  that  help  is  needed  from 
organizations  outside  the  government,  specifically  to  play 
an  advocacy  role  and  to  provide  stimulus  for  new  Ideas  on 
program  needs  and  development. 

Index  codes^'SB     3  20 

'13lSS    Thompson,  Margery. 

Head  start  Teaches  Lessons  Board  Members  Should  Learn. 
American  School  Board  Journal,  1980,  167  (6) : 31-33 . 
EJ225505 

Looks  at  evaluations  of  the  program  to  frame  a  discussion 
of  the  troubled  history  of  Head  start  and  its  current 
favored  position. 

Index  codes  81     3  12  20 
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Thompson,  Lewln  6  Associates,   Inc.  Washington,  D.C. 

Leadership  Development  Programs  and  State  Training  Offldes. 

1972.  'HS2006o3 

*Thls  evaluation  is  part  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development's  tralnlrig  ^nd  1972  technical  assistance  plan 
for  Region  IV.     The  report  is  designed  to  assess  past  and 
present  leYeXe-^-af^i^e^f-e^mance»  assess  the  potential  for 

  more  effective  services.  Identify  weaknesses,  and  yield 

data  fdr  use  in  the  1973  plan.    The  focus  is  on  the 
effectiveness  of  leadership  Development  Programs  and  State 
Training  Offices.     Programs  In  North  Carolina,  So.utn 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida ,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Mississippi  are  analyzed,  particularly  in  relationship 
to  Head  Start. 

Index  codes     1  12  83 

Thompeon,  Robert  P. 
Thomson,  Carolyn  L. 
Thorndlke,  Robert  L. 
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1341    Thursby,  Marilyn  P. 

Effects  of  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  on 
Dependency  conflict,  and  Autonomous  Achievement  Striv 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Internat4.onal ,  1971,  32(2-A):80l 
'  HS200384 

This  study  examined  the  effects  of  variation  in  length 
reschool  experience  on  selected  behavior  patterns  in 
irst  grade  disadvantaged  children.    Measures  and 
predictions  of  dependency  striving,  dependency  conflict 
and  autonomous  achievement  striving  were  utilized. 


of 


Index  codes    1  12  16  83 

Timpane,  P.  Michael 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 
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Toffler,  Alvin,  ed. 

The  School  in  the  City. 
Mew  York:  Praeger;  1968.  255p. 
HS100733 

In  July  1967,  leading  authorities  in  government,  c 
rights,  sociology,  psychology,  urban  planning,  ed<u 
and  architecture  ne,t  at  a  conference  focusing  on  t 
of  the  city  schoolhouse  in  reversing  urban  decay  1 
America,  consisting  of  17  of  t)ie  presentaltions  fr 
conference,  this  volume  emphasizes  not  only  the  so 
ties  between  school  and  city  and  the  need 
administrative!  overhaul  but  also  physical 
their  impact  on  educational  |rogramf.  The 


I  describe  the  breakdown  of 


boundaries 


or 

aciliti 

Eapers- 
etween 

and  city  and  the  new  Ways  in  which  they  interrelat 
the  demographic,  financial,  political,  and  social 
that  are  affecting  cities.    Part  II  discusses  how 
schoolhouse  in  the  city  will  be  principally  popula 
disadvantaged  learners  and  offers  suggestions  for 
schools  to  meet  needs.    A  model  is  presented  of  a. 
community-centered  school  that  draws  parents,  comm 
leaders,  teachers,  and  administrators  into  the  edu 
process.    Also  discussed  are  alternatives  to  urban 
schools,  and  the  case  for  school  decentralization 
community  control.    Part  III,  deals  with  the  school 
an  agent  of  change,  describing  how  the  schoolhouse 
the  redesign  and  revitalization  of  cities.  Concep 
as  the  combined-occupancy  school  and  the  education 
are  illustrated. 
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Toll,  Sherran. 

For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

Torczyner,  James  L. 

Marin  Head  Start:  A  Case  Study  in  community  control. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  international,  1974,  34 (ll-A) : 7335 . 
HS200385 

This  Study  examines  a  series  of  related  assumptions  and 
theorftical  propositions  regarding  the  effects  of 
community  control  on  educational  performance.    Two  Head 
Start  programs  in  Marin  County  are  compared,    one  was 
operated  by  parent  board  members  and  the  other  was 
administered  by  the  public  school  system. 

Index  codes    1    6  12  83 

Tramontana,  Joseph. 
Traxler,  Anthony  J. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  index  of  co-authors. 
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k;'  13144    Tucker »  Eugene.  i  '  ,  . 

The  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation  Experiment:  Threats  to 

Construct  Validity. 
Mi    ■       '     ■     lOp.  . 

1978.  SD153729  *  '. 

f  .  *This  paper  explores  problems  of  construct  validit\y  in  the 

evaluation  of.  the  Follow  Through  Planned  Vclriation 

frogram.    Comments  center  around  political  ramifications  of 
he  program  evaluation  design,  insufficient  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  program  planners r  the  diversity  of  the 
experimental  options,  and  the  instability  of  the  sample. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  political  problem  of  whether  the 
program  was  to  operate  in  a  service  or  an  experimental  mode 
rfsulted  in  confusion  over  what  sort  of  infomration  an 
evaluation  was  to  provide;  this  made  it  impossible  to 
construct  and  validate  instruments  for  the  multidimensional 
rogram  that  Project  Follow  Through  was.     It  was  assumed 
hat  expected  program  impact  would  be  great  enough  to 
overcome  ^he  marginal  biases  of  the  standardized  tests 
used.    The  fact  that  planners  were  forced  to  start  the 
evaluation  with  insufficient  information  about  constructs 
being  addressed  by  different  program  developers,  and 
insufficient  time  to  develop  or  select  kn  appropriate 
testing  battery,  resulted  in  a  test  battery  Of  questionable 
construct  validity.    Also,  because  of  the  longitudinal 
nature  of  the  evaluation,  evaluators  were  not  free  to 
chodse  alternate  batteries.    Another  problem  resulted  from 
the  varying  number  of  replications;  among  the  22 
experimental  options  funded,  replications  ranged  from  one 
to  14.    Finally,  sample  attrition  exceeded  50  percent.  It 
is  concluded  that  more  attention  to  constru^ct  validity  is 
needed  if  meaningful  educational  evaluation  is  to  be  done. 

Index  codes  83.    2  12  20  10 

1345-  Tucker,  Eugene. 

The  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation  Experiment:  What  is  the 
Pay-Off? 
201 

BD141449 

This  paper,  written  from  an  historical  perspective, 
considers  the  impact  of  the  Follow  Through  program  on 
disadvantaged  students.     Social  and  economic  conditions, 
attitudes,  and  political  issues  in  disadvantaged 
communities  are  addressed.     The  target  groups,  fiscal 
decisions,  and  financial  outlays  under  the  Economic 

analyzed.  The 

>rogram  by  the  U.S. 
The  roles  and 

impact  of  parental  involvement  in  the  educational  process 
are  presented.    The  various  policy  changes  of  the  program 
as  a  result  of  'different  Federal  administrations  are 
explored.    The  problems,  implementation,  and  impact  of  the 
program  relative  to  educational  research  strategies  are 
discussed.    A  retrospective  review  of  the  length,  nature, 
and  implementation  of  the  Follow  Through  program  is 
.analyzed  and  evaluated.    The  roles  of  Local  Education 
Agencies  (LEA)  are  examined.    The  three  way  relationship 
between  the  USOB,  the  model  developers,  and  the  LEA*s  is 
discussed.    A  summary  statement  of  recommendations  prepared 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  is 
contained  in  this  report  to  indicate  the  scope  of  early 
intervention  programs  such  as  Follow  Through. 

Index  codes  81    2  12  20  10 
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1977. 


aecisions ,    ana  z  xnancxax  ou^xays  unaer 

Opportunity  Act  are  critically  analyzed 
administration  of  the  Follow  Through  pr 
Office  of  Education  (USOE)  is  examined. 
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Tulane  University.  Hew  Orleans,  Louisiana.  „  ,  .:     „  , 

Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center,  Tulane  University. 

Annual  "Report. 

83p. 

"  1966  E0029705  " 

*To- "measure  the  effects  of  group  programmed  instruction  on 
Sspects  Of  reading  in  Head^'start  children,  the  Sullivan^ 
Associates  Readiness  in  Language  Arts  series  was  useO  with 
approximately  15  children  in  each  of  five  Head  Start 
classes.    An  equal  number  served  as  controls.    Pretests  and 
posttest  were  2ee-Clark  Readiness  Test,  Murphy-Durrell 
Xnalysis,  and  Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests.    Data  provided 
evidence  that  the  experimental  grpups  had  greater 


1347 


differences  In  word  formation,   (2)  learning  more  words  in 
one  day  under  standard  conditions  of  presentation,  and  13) 
being  able  to  understand  oral  -  instructions  and  sensitivity 
to  sounds  of  words,    studies  are  underway  in  three  more 
areas t    moral  judgement  in  young  children  as  a  function  of 
selected  abilities,  behavioral  correlates  of  nutritional 
.  states  in  young  children,  and  conditions  under  which  Head 
Strart's  benefits  to  children  and  families  are  maximized. 
Procedures  are  outlined  for  these  projects. 

Index  codes     1  22  16    5     7  82 
Tulane  University."  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Tulane  University  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  Research  Center. 

Annual  Report. 

70p.-  75  ' 

1969.^^-^  pyppoB,  Qf  this  investigation  was  to  determine  whether 

Freschool  educational  instruction  in  a  spjeci|ic  area  — 
or  example,  .reading  readiness  —  i»ould  improve  _ 
achievement  in  that  area  and  in  related  areas  as 
reading;  language,  and  intellectual  development.  Thirteen 
Head  S£art  classes  in  Alkbama  and  Hississippl  were  studied 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  a  "packaged^  language 
development  program.    The  materials  used  in  the  experimental 
classes  included  Readings  in  Language  Arts  Program  by 
'  Cynthia  Euchanan,  Readiness  in  Language^Arts  Enrichment 
materials,  the  Reinstern  Reinforcement  Program,  and 
supplementary  material  designed  by  Rebecca  Swanson.  Each 
experimental  class  'was  observed  by  a  monitor  each  week.  A 
sample  of  comments  made  by  the  monitors  is  provided. 
Separate  statistical  information  and  data  analyses  are 
presented  for  Alabama  and  Hississippl.    The  hypotheaie  that 
experimental  classeit  using  the  basic  language  program  and 
supplementary  materials  would  show  more  improvement  than 
control  classes  was  not  completely  upheld.  Observations 
noted  on  Head  Start  Intervention  Check  Lists  may  have  had  an 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  intervention  program.  '  , 

'    Recommendations  are  made  to  use  professionally  certified 
preschool  educators  and  trained  aides. 

Index  codes  82    1  13  21 
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Tulane  University.  Mew  oripans,  Louisiana. 

Nutritional  Status  of  New  Orleans,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  Head 

Start  Children.  Pinal  Report. 

93p.  '  \ 

1969.  ED047785  \ 

•  Three  purposes  guided  leompilatlon  of  this  final  report  on 
the  nuxritional  status  of  New  Orleans,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama  Head  start  C:hildren:   (X)  to  evaluate  the  causes  of  * 
anemia  through  detailed  studies  of  urban  New  Orleans 
preschool  children,  and  their  mothers,   (2)  to  study  the 
effect  of  dietary /supplementation  of  school  feeding 
programs  upon  the  (nutritional  status  of  groups  of  anemic 
and  non-anemic  children  \in  preschool  and  kindergarten 
programs,    (3)  to  /Ise  nationally  standardized  procedures  to 
collect  and  integrate  New  Orleans-  data  with  data  obtained 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama  studies  on  rural  and 
semi-urban  cnildren.    The  New  Orleans  study  was  conducted 
m  three  phases  and  utilized  control  and  nutritionally 
supplemented  groups  when  \they  were  available.'  Comparison 
procedures  were  used,  based  on  thirteen  analyses  of  blood 
and  urine  data.    The  report's  general  conclusion  was  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  or  to  influence  the 
.  hematological  status  of  tl|e  populations  investigated.  One. 
third  of  this  document  is  made  up  of  tables  which  permit 
an  examination  of  the  number  of  individuals  tested  for 
each  parameter,  for  each  school,  and  for  variation  between 
schools. 

Principal  Author:    Jack  L.  Smith. 
Index  codes    1    5  81 


Tulane  University.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Behavioral  Data  from  the  Tulane  Nutrition  Study. 
23p. 

1970.  BD043375 

Does  nutritional  deficiency  retard  psychological 
development?    JThe  Tulane  Nutrition  Study  reports  the  first 
segment  of  its  research  based  on  extensive  analysis  of 
psychological  and  nutritional  data  gathered  predominately 
on  children  who  attended  five,  6-week  Head  Start 

frograms.     Scores  on  a  battery  of  eight  psychological 
ests  and  two  hematological  measures  (hematocrits  and 
hemoglobin)  provided  baseline  indices  of  psychological  and 
nutritional  status.     Initial  statistical  tests  failed  to 
show  differences  that  could  be  reliably  interpreted  as 
developmental  retardation.    Further  analysis  involved  a 

rilot  study  m  whlc^  dietary  intervention  produced  an 
mprovement  m  blooo  levels  for  the  most  deficient 
subgroup*    No  generalizations  can  be  made  until  subsequent 
analysis  (1)  resolves  issues  raised  by  age,   (2)  controls 
for  initial  lack  of  equivalence  in  intervention  groups, 
and  (3)  examines  individual  differences  in  nutrition  and 
behavior  profiles.    Future  research  will  focus  on 
individual  cross-sectional  approaches  and  on  follow-up 
studies  involving  selected  cnildren. 
principal  Author:    Jefferson  L.  Snizer« 
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f  Tulane  Univer9lty.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  •  . 

§; '  HeAd  Start  Follow  Through  Program  Intervention  In  Reading 

*  Readiness  and  Reading.  Annual  Report. 

IM.-  1970.     '        ED131452  ^ 

t\-.  This  follow-up  study  assessed  the  effects  of  two  different 

^     ,  intervention  strategies  on  the  reading,  language,  and 

Intellectual  development  of  preschool  children  who 
«  participated  in  a  'North  Carolina  Head  Start  program  during 

"  the  period  from  1968  to  1969.     Children  in  the 

experimental  group  received  structured  language  arts 
instruction  in  the  first  grade,  through  the  Sullivan 
Reading  Rei^dlness  Program,  the  Sullivan  Reading  Program, 
and  the  Buchanan  Readiness  in  Language  Arts  Program,  while 
children  in  the  control  group  received  no  structurcid 
intervention.     Data  revealed  that  children  exposed  to  the 
structured  conditions  did  not  receive  significantly 
different  scores  on  a  battery  of  tests  conducted  at  the 
end  of  the  first-grade  year  than  did  children  who  received 
only  the  Head  Start  experience. 
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Talane  University.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Hwngry  Children  Lag  in  Learning. 
OpT»ortunity,  1971,  l(3):10-13. 
EJ040808 

This  article  describes  research  done  by  the  Tulane 
University  Childhood  Research  Center  In  New  Orleans  on 
children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  programs — investiaating 
the  relationship  b'etween  psychological  development  and 
nutrition. 

Index  codes     3     5  81 

Turnbull,  Ann  P.  _         ^  - 

For  .other  entr-ies  by  this  author  see  index  of  Co-authors. 

1352    Turner,  Ralph  R.f  Boulter ,  Linda  ,K.'  « 

Predicting  Social  Competence:  The  Validity  of  the-  Pips. 
Paper  Presented  at  the  89th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Los  Angeles,  California,  August 
24-28,   1981.  16p. 

ED2077ia 

The  validity  of  the  interpersonal  Cognitive  Problem 
Solving  (ICPS)  Skills  Model  of  children's  adjustment  was 
investigated  (1)  by  determining  whether  ICPS  skills 
demonstrated  during  preschool  predicted ' teacher  ratlnas  of 
adjustihent  in  school  during  the  next  two  years  and  (2J  by 
assessing  the '  objectivity  of  teacher  r'atmgs  of  adjustment 
through  the  use  of  direct  observations  of  children's 
behavior.     Subjects  in  the  first  phase  of  the  .study  were 
23  white  kindergarten  children  who  had  been  administered  ■ 
the  preschool  interpersonal  problem  solvina  (PIPS)  test 
while  attending  Head  Start  programs.*  Total  data  consisted 
of  Head  Start  PIPS  scores ,  kindergarten  teacher  behavior 
adjustment  and  social  competence  ratings  for  all  23 
children,  and  scores  on  observation  measures  taken  1  year 
leater  for  14  of  the  subjects.    Results  substantially 
support  the  predictive  validity  of  the  PIPS  test.  Trends 
in  the  data  suggest  that  teachers'  perceptions  of 
children's  adjustment  can  be  verified  by  observation  and 
that  both  teacher  perceptions  and  observable  behavior  can 
be  predicted  by  the  PIPS  test,     it  is  concluded  that  the 
ICPS  model  may  prove  to  be  an  important  assessment  and 
training  tool  for  developing  social  competence  in  young 
children.     Measures  used  are  appended. 
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1353    Turn«r,  Robtrt  E..  - 

Acadcni'c  Bfntfits  Accruing  to  Head  Start  Participants  Through 
6rad«  Thrta  in  an  Bight-county  Araa  of  Southeast  Arkansas. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1971,  32(l-A):l46. 
RS200386 

The  aim  of  this  study°  vas  to  determine  if  academic  benefit 
accrued  to  culturally  deprived  children  as  a  result  of 
their  JLai^lng  participated  in  a  summer  Head  Start  program. 

,      A  total  of  553  students  were  tested  using  the  SRA  Primary 

'      Mental  Abilities  Test. 

Index  codes    i  ii  24  83 
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1354    unikjil,  Irving  P.;  et  ai. 

Learning  of  culturally  Disadvantaged  Children  as  a  Function  of 

Social  and  Tangible^  Reward. 
■    '  9p. 

1968.  ED026419  ^ 

The  experiment  studied  the  "relative  effectiveness  of 
tangible  and  social  rewards  upon  the  performance  of  a 
simple  discrimination  learning  task  by  culturally 
disadvantaged  children."    Also  assessed  were  the  effects 
Of  the  sex  of  the  subjects  (Ss)  and  the  examiner.    Ss  were 
144  five-  and  six-year  old  youngsters  in  a  Georgia  Head 
Start  program.    No  differential  effects  of  the  two  types 
of  rewards  were. found  nor  'was  there  a  significant 
interaction  of  sex  as  a  variable.    Among  the  conclusions 
is  the  statement  that  these  results  question  "the 
applicability  of  a  general  concept  of  cultural 
disadvantage  as  a  function  of  lower  socioeconomic 
•Status."        *  .   •     .   -  . 
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University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Washington. 

Social  Change  Evaluation  Project:  Health-Care  seeking  Behavior  of 
Project  Headstart  Families. 

65p.  »  • 

1968.  RS100525' 

The  86ope  of  the  two-part  study  was  to  obtain  information 
about  thb  -heatlh  care-seeking  behaviors  and  health 
resources  of  families  of  children  in  Project  Head  Start  in. 
the  Seattl-e-King  County  area.    The  baseline  survey  was 
conducted  in  Fall  1967,  while  the  follow-up  study  was  done 
in  Spring  1968.    Data  from  the  follow-up  study  of  140  of 
the  162  Head  Start  families  originally  interviewed  . 
indicate  that  Head  start  health-related  programs  had  a 
definite  effect  on  children  and  their  families. 
Comparisons  are  made  between  baseline  and  follow-up  data. 
A  summarjr  of  findings,  conclusions,  recommendations-,  and 
suggestions  for  further  evaluation  .are  presented.  The 
appendix  contains  the  interview  guide  used. 
Principal  Author:    Lawrence  J.  sharp. 
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Univsrtlty  of  Washington.  Soattia,  Washington. 

Social  Chah9«  Evaluation  Prodoett  A  Study  of  Cognitive  and. 

Motivational  V^riablos  in  LOlfor  and  Kiddle  Class  Preschool 

Children*  An  Approach  to  th«  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  Head  ^ 

Start.  Voiuae  II. 

203p.  ■  i) 

1.966.  RS100023 

^-     *The  University  of  Washington  Social  Change  Eval'uatioh  . 
Project  assesses  the  degre*  to  which  a  Head  start 
experience  aaeliorates  the  cognitive  and  motivational 
deficits  associated  witn  cultural  deprivation.    Data  from 
this  study  of  the  Soattle  Hel^d  Start  program .elaborate  the 
differences  between  lover  and\  middle  class  children  and 
their  Environments.    Certain  patterns  of  maternal  behavior 
were  related  to  certain  child  behaviors.    For  example, 
mothere  who  were  highly  verbal  and  provided  an 
intellectually  stimulating  environment*  had  effective 
teaching  strategies  and  an  orientation  toward  the  child's 
needs  and  emotional  well-being  had  children  who  showed 
successful  cognitive  performance »\  good  cognitive  control 
and  persistence.    The  study  showed  a  differential  change 
attributable  to  the  Head  Start  experience  in  two  areas. 
Compared  with  the  control  group,  the  HeAd  Start  group 
increased  differentially  in  the  control  of  cognitive 
impulsiveness  and  increased  differentially  in  imitative 
behavior.    Head  Start  appeared  to  have  an  effect  on 
spontaneous  verbalisation.    Based  on\the  findings » 
recommendations  are  made  to  modify  the  local  Head  Start 
program.    Specific  procedures  and  scoring  manualsi  lists 
of  variables  analyse^}  factor  analysis  of  individual  child 
variables »  mother-child  interaction  vatiableSf  and 
maternal  interview  variablesi  intercorfelation  matrix  of 
three  sets  of  factor  scores  for  total  group;  and  second 
order  factor  analysis  are  included  in  the  appendices. 
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University  of  Washington.  Seattle^  Washington. 

social  Change  Evaluation  Project*  A  Study  of  cognitive  and 

Motivational  Variables  in  Lower  snA  Middle  Class  preschool 

Children t  An  Approach  to  the  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  Head 

Start. 

279P. 

1968.  HS100753  < 

This  Head  Start  impact  evaluation  is  the  eighth  in  a  series 
of  reports  designed  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  community 
6  Action  Program  of  the  Seattle  King  county  Economic 

Opportunity  Board  on  the  community.    The  focus  is  on 
measurement  of  deficits  and  evaluation  of  mother  and  child 
interactions.    Data 'were  gathered  through  interv4.ews  with 
motherSf  observation  of  mother  and  child  interactions^  and 
administration  of  a  battery  of  tests  to  individual 
children.    Extensive  tables  show  results  from  both  tests 
and  observation. 
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Urpan  Institute.  Washingtonr  D.C.  . 

Health  Start  Analysis  Plan  and  Data  Collection  Instruments  for 
Second  Program  Year.  Working  Paper;  964-962.^ 

1972.  ED118595  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  specify  the  design  for 
evaluating  the  second,  year  Health  Start  Program.  This 
design  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the 
data  to  be  collected  and  the  comparisons  that-  will  be  made 
using  these  data  to  provide  information  to  answer  the 
policy  questions  asked  by  the  ,Office  of/' child  Development 
(OCD) .    For  CCD,  th^  basic  purpose  of  yhB  evaluation  is  to 
identify  successful  prQcedures,  8trat«taiesr  and  methods  of 
operation  that  could  be  transf ered  and^applied  to  Head . 
Start  OD  other  types  of  local  health  service  delivery 
programs.     In  additionr  rtpid  feedback  was  to  be  provided  ^ 
about:     (a)  whether  local  projects  are  complying  with 
program  guidelines  and  grant  conditioner   (d)  the 
managerial  efficiency  of  projects;  and  (c)  t-he  need  for 
technical  assistance  eithef  in  management  or  substantive 
areas.    This  form  of  feedback  is  called  project  management 
in  this  paper,  dist j^nguishing  it  from  the  evaluation  of 
the  program  whiqii  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  effort.  For 
this  analysis,  /two  kinds  of  comparisons  are  made:  (1) 
comparisons  between  particular  procedures  and  strategies 
within  the  Health  Start  program;  and  (2)  comparisons 
between  Health  Start  and  the  healt)    component  of  a  sample 
of  Head  star;t  programs.    Appendices  contain  the  data 
collection  instruments. 

principal  Authors:    Garth  M.  Buchanan;  Leona  M.  Vogt. 
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Urban  Institute.  Washington,  D.C. 

Health  Start:  Final  Report  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  First  Year 

Program. 

214P. 

1972.  ED071760  / 

A  demonstration  program  to  build  on  the  health/ experience 
in  the  Head  start  Program  was  launched.    A  special  target 
group  (/siblings  of  Head  start  children)  was  identified, 
although  other  economically  disadvantaged  children  from  0 
to  6  years  of  age  were  also  to  be  served.    This  project 
report  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.    Chapter  1  gives 
the  introduction  and  a  summary.    Chapter  ll  addressee  the 
evaluation  results  and  methodological  issues  related  to 
the  first-year  Health  Start  \Program.    Chapter  III 
describes  Health  Start's  progress  in  meeting  the  program 
objectives:  Chapter  IV  addresses  the  guideline 
requirements;  Chapter  V  shows  ^projects  planned  and  the 
actual  performance  of  individual  Health  Start  projects. 
Technical  assistance  offered  to  the  projects  is  addressed 
in  Chapter  VI;  and  major  conclusions  and  recommendations 
ara  presented  in  Chapter  VII. 

Principal  Authors:     Leona  M.  Vogt;  Joseph  S.  Wholey. 
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U;rban  institute.  Washington,  D.c. 
Evaluation  of  Experiences  With  the  V.se 
Volume  iw 


of  "Healthy,  That's  N^' 


77p« 
1972. 


experience  with  the 
"Healthy,  That's  He" 


in 


ED073822 

This  report  suamarizes  Head  Start 
health  education  curriculum  guide 

the  first  four  Aohths  of  1972.     information  was  collected 
from  regional  office  sta'ff  and  from  Head  start  directors, 
nurses,  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  teacher  trainers. 
Teacher  and  staff  reaction  to  the'guide,  the  training  th^y 
received  in  its  use,  and  its  effectiveness  in  the 
Classroom  are  discussed.    The  information  and 
recommendations  in  these  areas  are  intended  to  be  af  use 
to  th^  Office  of  Ciiild  Development  in  introducing  the 

?uide  to  other  centers,  revising  the  g^ide,  and  training 
eachers  in  its  use.    The,  report  also 
interview >«(in  English  ^nd  Spanish)  des: 
Start  parents  for  possible  use  in  subst 
Problems  in  this  evalucition  were  creati 
number  of  centers  were  not  using  the  guide,  many,  haying 
never  received  it.    .Thes.e  and  other  operational  problems 
at  Office  of  Child  Development  headquarters  have  resulted 
in  confusion  at  the  local  level.    Wide  variation  was  found 
in  the  way  the, guide  has  been  introduced  and  in  staff 
training  in  its  use;  training  appears  to  have  been  poorly 
planned  and  coordinated..    Host  directors,  teachers  and 
teacher  trainers  are  enthusiastic' about  the  guide.    So  few 
parent  handbooks  have  been  distributed  that  their 
reactions  to  it  cannot  yet  be  ascertained.    Kany  Head 
Start  teachers  were  not  using  any  health  education 
materials  previously.  . 

Principal  Authors:    Richard  B.  Zanoff;  Katryna  J.  Regan. 
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Urban  Institute.  Washington,  D.C. 
Evaluation  of  Experiences  With  the  U 
Volume  III  Appendices. 
93p. 

1972.  ED068184! 

Four  appendices  are  presented  f 
experiences  with  the  use  within 
"Healthy,  That's  He"  program, 
methodology  f.or  the  Use  of  tele 
.   including  data  on  associated  cq 
letters  to  respondents  selected 
and  samples  of  .interviews  used 
trainers.    The  third  appendix 
the  Office  of  Child  Developmen 
regarding  health  education  curr 
evaluation.    Parent  interviews 
both  English  and  Spanish. 
Principal  Authors:    .Richard  B. 
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Urban  institute.  Washlngtonr  D.C. 

Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Experience  With  "Healtny,  That's  Me"  in 
the  Second  Yeair    Volume  I. 

157P.  ■ 

1973,  ■•  ED066325 

*T«hls  evaluatnom  report  is  based  primarily  on  interviews 
administered  to  Head  Start  parents  and  staff  at  26  Head 
Start  centners  during  1972-73.    Chapter  I  provides  a 
summary  of  major  findings  and  recommendations.    Chapter  II 
summarizes  the  current  status  of  the  health  endJii^catlon  • 
curriculum  guide,  "Healthy,  That's  Ne"  and  dlscus^ses  the 
objectives  of  the  second  year's  evaluation*.   Chapter  Ill- 
presents  the  overall  reactions  of  Head  Start  staff  and 
parents  to  the  ciprrlculuin  guide,  as  well  as  geiierai 
suggestions  for  revisions  and  priorities  for  additional 
material  to  be  included  in  the  guide.     Chapter  IV  assesses 
the  impact  of  "Healthy,  That's  He"  on  various 
health-related  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  Head  Start 
staff,  parents,  and  children.    Chapter  V  identifies  the 
costs  of  various  types  of  teacher  ttalning  in  the  use  of 
"Healthy,  That's  Me^.and  relates  the\e  .types  of  training, 
to  teacher,  parent,  and  child  outcomes.     Included  m  the 
final,  chapter  are  recommendations  for  revlslofls  of  the 
curriculum  gtiide  and  suggestions  for' methods  of  training 
Head  Start  teachers  to  use  the  guide.     The  appendices 
provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  taplcs  listed  above. 
Principal  Author:    Richard  B.  Zamoff. 
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Urban  institute.  Washington,  D.C. 

Research  Instruments  Used  in  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Experience 

With  "Healthy,That's  Me"  m  the  Second  Year. 

180. 

1973.  '  ED084034 

'This  volume  provides  a  supplement  to  The  Urban  Institute's 
final  evaluation  of  health  education  materials  curtently 
in  use  in  the  Head  Start  program.    The  curriculum,  ? 
"Healthy,  That's  He,"  is  being  evaluated  m  the  second/ 
year.    Section  I  includes  the  research  instruments  used 
fot  data  collection  in  the  fall  ofo 1972;  Section  II 
includes  research  instruments  used,  in  the  spring  of  19,73. 

"  Interviews  were  administered  to  Head  Start  staff,  parents, 
directors,  and  teacher  trainers.    The  fln^  .report  of  thp 
study  provides  additional  infprmatlon  relevant  tb  data 

,  pollectlon,  including  descriptions  of  sampling  and 

-  evaluative  procedures.  ' 
Principal  Author;    Richard  B.  Zamoff.  / 
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^  -Urban  Institute.  Washington,  D.C. 
Health 'Start:  Final  Report  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Second  Year 
Prograin>. 
277p. 

1973.  ED092235 

This  report  details  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
Health  Start  Program,  explains  the  evaluation  design  and 
methodological  problems  in  the  study,  describes  the 
background  and  health  characteristics  of  approximately 
10,000  children  enrolled^in  the  program,  and  delineates 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  emerging  from  the 
evaluation.    Data  was  collected  in  order  to  answer  the 
following  two  questions*     (1)  How  can  .health  services  for 
low-income  children  best  be  coordinated?    and  (2)  What  are 
some  innovative  ways  to  provide  education,  health 
detection,  treatments,  and  entry  into  an  on-going  program 
that  could  be  adopted  by  summer  and  full-year  Head  Start 
programs?    Because  of  the  program  design  and  the  many 
community,  pro ject° and  health  service  Variables  at  work, 
-only  tentative  conclusions  could  be  rei^hed  about  the 
factors  affecting  project  success.    Huch  was  learned, 
however*  about  the  health  care  needs  of  poor  children  from 
birth  to  six  years  of  age.     The  evaluation  did  yield 
enough  data  on  project  approaches  so  that  program  models 
can  be  developed  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  Head  start 

Srogram.    Health  start  did  provide  health  services  to 
0,000  children. 
'       Principal  Authort    Leona  M.  Vogt. 

Index ^codes    1    5  12  20  84 
Urban  Institute.  Washington,  D.C. 

Health  Start:  Summary  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Second  year 
Program*; 

li^J.  ED092236 
^&*The  final  report  of  the  Health  start  evaluation  of  the 
PH,second-year  program  is  presented  in  three  separate 

documents.    This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  the  Urban 
Institute's  evaluation  of  the  Health  Start  program  and 
.covers  ,two  broad  areas:    health  service  coordination  and 
health  service  delivery.    The  two  major  questions  for  the 
1*972-73  evaluation  were  the  following:     (1)  How  can  health 
services  for  low-income  children  best  be  coordinated?  and 
,(2)  What  are  some  innovative  ways  to  provide  health 
detection,  treatment,  entry  into  an  ongoing  p'^ogram  and 
education  that  could  be  adopted  by  summer  and  full-year 
Head  Start  programs?    Recommendations  made  as  b  result  of 
the  evaluation  study  were  to  strengthen  federal  program 
.management  and  to  design  the  Health  Start  program  to  yield 
more  useful  information.    Limitations  df  the  evaluation 
Qtudy  are  noted.    The  appendix  presents  an  overview  of  the 
hmlth  service  component  of -the  Health  Start  program. 
Principal  Author:     Leoira-'H.  Vogt.  
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Urban  Syfitems  Research  and  Engineerini^,  Inc.  carobrldgef 
Hassashusetts. 

The  Development  of  a  Performance  indlcatpr 
Impact/Satisfaction:  Summary  of  Findings  f 
Evaluation. 


for  Head  Start  Parent 
rom  an  Exploratory 


72p. 
1979. 


HS200863 

This  evaluation  study  was  desi/gned  to 
measurability  and  plausibility  of  par 
use  of  such  a  performance  indicator  f 
The  metihodoiogy  and  findings/of  the  f 
and  proposals  for  the  development  of 
instrument  make  up  this  volume.  Head 
program  for  parents  (the  logic  model) 
(the  e(j[uivalency  model)  are  discussed 
models'  are  shown  in  exhibits. 
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Urban  Systems  Research  &  Engineering,  Inc.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  the  Administration  and 

Instrumentation  of  the  Head  Start  Classroom  Observation  Approach 

to  Measuring  Educational  Quality. 

1979.        /  HS200470 

The/ reliability  of  indicators  used  to  measure  Head  Start 
performance  are  assessed  and  recommendations  for  improving 
measurement  of  education/sl  quality  are  given.  The 
indicators  evaluated  in  this  study  concern  the  extent  to 
which  center-based  programs  help  children  develop 
intellectually,  socially  and  physically,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  classroom  petting,  defined  by 
aduilt/child  ratio,  classroom  size,  and  the  level  of 
training  of  the  staff./  Subtasks  of  the  study  included 
compilation  and  analysis  of  elassrooin  observation  data 

fathered  by  trained  observers  and  data  on  the 
mpiementation  of  classroom  observation  measures,  and 
rec6mmendation  of  alternative  evaluation  strategies.  The 
CDA\  (Child  Devel-x^pment  Associate)  Checklist,  originally 
devi\sed  for  the  National  Day  Care  Study  in  1976,  was  used 
as  the  evaluation  instrument,  and  is  discussed  in  detail. 
An  Information  Sheet  was  also  devised  for  recording 
results  of  on-site  interviews  of  Head  Start  staff.  The 
remaining  chapters  cover  data  collection  procedures,  i 
administrative  problems  such  as  seleotion  and  training  of 
observers  and  timing. of  visits,  evaluation  and  refinement 
of  the\ instruments,  and  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Appendices  show  quantitative  analyses  from  the  instruments 
and  formats  for  the  Information  Sheet. 
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Urban  Systems  Research  and  En^lneerln?,  Inc.  Cambridge, 
Matfiiaehusetts. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  the  Administration  and 
} Instrumentation* Of  the  Head  start  Classroojn  Observation  Approach 
to  Measuring  Educational  Quality.  Executive  sumllftry. 
lip. 

19/9.  HS200469 

'procedures,  instruments,  and  results  of  a  study  designed 
to  assess  the  reliability  of  measures  of  Head  Start 
performance  are  presented  m  summary  form.    The  indicators 
evaluated  are  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of  Head  start 
on  the  development  of  the  children  and  the  quality  of  the 

QClassroom  envllronment .    Problems  encountered  in  selection 
of  observers  and  use  of  the  CDA  (Child  Development 
Associate)  Checklist  and  Information  Sheet  are  detailed, 
along  with  methods  for  modifying  the  Instruments  and 
developing  alternatives,    conclusions  are  that  the 
indicators  are  useful  tools  with  which  management  can 
Identify  problem  areas  and  that  revision  of  the 
instruments  and  alteration  of  sampling  methodology  and' 
training  sessions' can  increase  utility  and  enhance  the 
validity  of  the  results. 

Index  codes    2  12  19  21  82 
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Urban  systems  Research  &  Engineering,  Inc.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Exploratory  Evaluation  of  Head  Start  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance.  Final  Report.  • 
159p.  . 

1980.  HS200737 

Training  and  technical  assistance  (T6TA)  is  seen  as  an 
essential  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  Head  Start  program.    Using  the  exploratory 
evaluation  approach  to  program  evaluation,  this  study 
examined  the  extent  to  which  the  Administration  for 
.  Children,  ?outh  and  Families  (ACYF)  can  or  cannot 
demonstrate  the  importance,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness 
of  the  T&TA  program.     Five  key  events  of  the  Head  Start 
T«TA  are  assessmeat/planning;  resource  allocation; 
delivery  of  T&TA  services;  grantee  achievement  of 
performance  standards  compliance;  and  improvement  of 
grantee  and  staff  capabilities,  especially  in  areas  of 
•management  concern.    Each  of  these  events  is  discussed  in 
terms  of  management  intent,  program  reality,  and  program 
plausibility.     The  final ' conclusions  of  the  evaluablllty 
assessment  are  presented  along  with  assessments  of  overal.l 

frogram  plausibility  and  evaluablllty.     Because  the 
ladings  suggested  that  Head  start  T&TA  managers  could  not 
demonstrate  that  T&TA  was  managed  and  implemented 
. effectively  and  efficiently,  five  management  and  f0ur 
analysis  options  were  developed  to  identify  strategies  by 
which  T&TA  program  managers  could  address  problem  areas. 
The  value  to  management  of  each  option  is  detailed. 
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\  Urban  systems  Research  and  Engineering,  Inc.  Cambridge, 

X  A  6  8  A  C  }l  U  Cp  0  ^  t*  S  • 

Head  Start  Parents:  A  Performance  Indicator  of  Parent  Impact  and 

Satisfaction.  Final  Report* 

ll5p. 

1981«  HS200499 

*The  study  is  directed  towards  determining  the  plausibility 
of  proceeding  with  the  development  of  a  parent 
impact/satisfaction  performance  indicator.    It  was 
conducted  in  order  to  clarify  the  information  needs  of  head 
start  staff,  and  it  resulted  in  a  set  of  findings  regarding 
potential  content  areas  for  a  parent  impact/satisfaction 
performance  indicator  and  the  probable  uses  of  data 
resulting  from  its  implementation..    The  three  data 
instrument8-*-*a  postcard,  a  mail  questionnaire,  and  a 
personal  interviews—were  designed  to  collect  successively 
greater  amounts  of  information  in  the  content  areas  defined 
m  the  exploratory  evaluation.     Chapter  1  provides  the 
reader  with  an  introduction  tq  Head  Start  performance 
indicators  in  general,  and  the  parent  impact/satiCpf action 
indicator  in  particular.    It  also  summarizes  the  major 
phases  of  the  study.    The  remainder  of  the  report  describes 
the  study  and  presents  the  findings  in  greater  detail. 


1371 
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Urban  Systems  Research  and  Engineering,  Inc.  Cambridge, 
Ha s sachu s et t s •  * 
Head  Start  Parents:  A  Performance  Indicator  df  Parent  Impact  and 
Satisfaction.  Summary. 
21P. 

1981.  HS20049B 

*The  report  presents  a  summary  of  the  study  findings  and  a 
set  of  recommendations  for  further  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Head  start  performance  indicator  for 
parent  impact  and  satisfaction.    The  study  was  conducted  in 
three  phasest    an  exploratory  evaluation;  the  development 
and  testing  of  ^hree  versions  of  a  parent  survey;  and  an 
analysis  of  findings  from  the  pilot  test. 
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1372    valentine,  Jeanette;  et  al. 

Project  Head  Start. 
Children  Today,  1980,  9(3):22-23. 
'EJ23075g 


This  article,  excerpted  from  the  epilogue  to  the  book 
**Project  Head  start"  edited  by  E.  Zigler  and  J.  valentine, 
provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  impetus,  goals,  problems, 
and  accomplishments  of  Head  start. 
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1373  Van  Bgnond,  Blntr;  •t  al. 

Latlay  Collega.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Ogaration  Haad  Start— An  E^aXuation.  Final  Report. 

196l!  BD013117 

Descriptions  of  physical  facilities,  a  verbal  and 
non-verbal  interaction  analysis  measured  on  a  (1) 
task-orienting,  (2)  maintaining  social  order,  and  (3) 
facilitating  sfiale,  teacher  interviews,  and  observer  - 
verbal,  reports  assess  a  selected  sample  of  claasrooms 
within  the  1965  Cambridge  Summer  Head  Start  Program.  ' 
Performance  of  Head  Start  and  non-Head  Start  pupils 
enrolled  in  public  school  kindergartens  the  following  fall 
is  compared  and  analyzed  in  'terms  of  norms,  expectations, 
and  limits  of  the  classroom,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  "the 
classroom  game."    Pupil  behavior  is  coded  as  rwith  it"  or 
"not  with  it."    other  comparatative  procedures  are  teacher 
interviews,  teacher  ratings«of  children,  and  a  reading 
'  readiness  test,    interpretation  of  the  data  characterizes 
Che  summer  Head  Start  Program  as  largely  a  socilil  learning 

Jeriod  With  little  'attention  to  cognitive  development, 
ctivities  were  judged  as  not  carefully  planned,  not 
differentiating  needs,  and  not  goal  oriented.    A' ma jority 
of  teachers  indicated  the  primary  advantage  of  the  program 
to  be  in  terms  of  helping  children  meet  the  expectations 
and  demands  of  the  formal  school  system.    Neither  the 
readin^ess  test  nor  "game"  analysis  show  a  significant 
statistical  difference  between  groups.    Teachers  perceived 
the  behavior  of  Head  Start  and  non-Read  Start  children  to 
be  essentially  similar.    The  initial  behavior  «f  the  Head 
Start  children  tended  to  be  more  active  and  Exploratory. 

Index  codes    1  16  19  21  81  ' 

<«»  " 

1374  Vane,  Julia  R.  ' 

Importance  of  Considering  Background  Factors  When  Evaluating  the 
Effects  of  Compensatory  Education  Programs  Designed  for  Young 
Children.    ■        .  , 

Journal  of  School  Psychology,  1971,  9 (4) : 393^398. 
HS9003e7  ' 

This  is  a  report  of  a  study  in  which  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  intelligence  and  achievement  of  three  groups  of 
disadvantaged  Negro  children,    one  of  the  groups  attended 
_a  summer  Head  Start  program* 
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Vane,  Julia  R. 
vermeersch,  J.  A. 
Vietze,  Peter  M. 
Villaume,  John. 
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•\ 

1375 

Vindication  of  Early  Childhood  Programs. 
Science  News,  1977,  111(10):151. 
EJ155829 

Latest  findings  show  that  positive  effects  of  early 
ch^dhood  educational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  (e.g. 
Hearastart,  Follow  Through;  often  do  not  show  in  achievement 
until  later  grades.    There  seems  to  be  a  significant 
difference  in  I.Q.  gains  in  programs  involving  home  visits 
by  program  professionals,. 
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1376  Vingotf  Frank  J.  .  ^ 

Mot«  on  Psychological  Scr««nlng  of  Preschool  Children. 
Perceptual  Motor  Skills,  1969,  29  (2) (661-662. 
HS100368 

The  need  for  psychological  screening  of  preschool 
children,  par/ticlariy  those  who  are  bilingual  and 
culturally  deprived,  to  determine  intellectual  abilities 
and  personality  characteristics  is  discussed.    Data  are 
presented  from  a  study  of  Head  Start  children  administered 
the  Columbia  Mental  Ka^urity  Acale  (CMHS)  together  with 
the  Draw-A-Person  (DAP)  test.     In  another  project  children 
were  tested  with  the  cflKS,  D.AP«,  and  the  Wechsler  Preschool 
and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence  (WPPSI).    The  WPPSI 
appears  to  be,  a  useful  screening  device  for  preschool 
childreni  the  other  tests  did  not  prove  valuable. 

Index  codes  82    1  21  5 

Vogel,  Ronald  J. 

Vogt,  Leona  M.  .  ■ 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors. 

1377  Von  Isser,  A.i  Kirk,  S.  A.  . 

Effects  nf  Head  Start  on  ,Psycholingulstlc  Functions. 
Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology,  1977,  6(3} i93. 
HS200693 

To  determine  changes  m  psycholinguistic  abilities  during-  6 
months  of  Head  Start  programs,  41  4-year-old  children  of 
mixed  'ethnic  backgrounds  were.  adminite;red  the  Illinois  Test 
of  Psychollnguistic  Abilities,  before  and  after  their  Head 
Start  experience.    On  the  retest,  children  were  found  to 
have  made  significant  gams  m  all  subtests,  except  in 
grammatlc  closure  and  auditory  sequential  memory.  Children 
made  a  significant  increase  in  psychollnguistic  quotients 
of  8*7  points.    Thus,  it  appears  that  children  can  increase 
tlieir  test  scores  on  psychollngulstlo'  functions  through 
appropriate  classroom  experiences.  '  ^ 

.  ■  ^  ^ 

Index  codes  81    1  23  ' 

Voydanoff,  Patricia.  ,  ,  «  . 
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1978    Vukellch,  Carol  Palm".  „         ^  ..    ^  ,  ,  ^ 

Language  Growth  m  He^d  St&rt  Children  Through  Verbal  Interaction 
With  Mothers  Trained  in  a  Prescribed  Language  Process. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Internatloiial ,  1972,  33  (5-A) : 2093 . 
HS20O39O         '  ]  . 

The  purpooe-^  of  this  study  waato  develop  and  test  a 
mother-child  languae  mteractlLon  process  for  use  with 
lower  socioeconomic  mothers  Q  young  children. 

Index  codes    1  15  23  83 

1379    VukelJich,  Carol  Palm.  $ 

Language  Growth  in  Head  Start  Children. 
^Exceptional  Children,  1974,  41 (3) t 197-199. 
HS200389 

This  arti-clcs  reports  the  vse  of  a  prescribed  language 
process  to  enhance  the  '-irnguistic  developm.ent  of  young 
children.     The  program  focused  on  helping  low  income 
,    .      .mothers  acquire  a  process  through  which  they  could  help 
their  children  use  their  linguistic  system  to  label, 
relate  and.  categorize  the  objects  an^  experiences  in  their 
enviroriment.. 
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1380  Wadd«ll#  Kathleen  J.f°Cahoon»  Dtlwin  D. 

CoMtnts  on  tht  Ui«  of  th«  IlllnolB  Test  of  Psycholingulstlc 
Abilltlti  With  Culturally  Daprlved  Children  in  the  Rur^l  South. 
Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  1970»  3it56-58. 
HS200765 

BvidenOe  of  iteM  content  bias  in  the  Z).linoi8  ^Test  of 
Psycholinguistic  Abilities  (ITPA)  is  examined.  The 
instrunent  fails,  in  certain 'subtests,  ,1:0  relate  to  the 
'   basic  coBBunication  skills  of  Headstart  children  in  the 
^    rural  South,  incautious  application  of  the  test  fo  minority 

? roups  may  not  yield  adequate  functional  assessment  of 
hese  children's  skills.    The  authors  recoinmend  that 
.  alternative  scoring  procedures,  local  norms,  or  new  items 
be  developed. 

Index  codes    2  21  82  ' 

1381  Wade,  Frank  E.  .  '  . 

Comparative  Effects  of  the  "Learning  To  Think  System"  on  Head 
•    Start,  Early  Learning,  and  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International «  38(027,  Section  A:733. 
HS200600 

TO' examine  the  comparative  effects  of  the  "learning  to 
think  system"  in  improving  the  developmental  abilities  and 
school  readiness  of  three  groups  of  children-^  pretest  and 
posttest  readiness  scores  of  nine  Head  Start  children,  12 
early  learning  children,  and  11  educable  mentally  retarded 
(EXR)  vere  compared  with  those  of  32  sittllar  children  in  > 
"regular"  classes.    The  overall  effects  of  the  system 
appear  to' vary  considerably  from  group  to  group:  Head 
Start  children  shbwed  significant  differeRces  among  gains 
in  developmental  abilities  1  children  in  regular  classes  % 
developed  as  raoidly  in  school  readiness  as  those  in 
experimental  classesi  and  EMR  children  showed  significant 
'9       gains  in  reading  readiness  and  developmental  abilities 
/       compared  to  EMR  children  m  r^egular  classes.  (Journal 
abstract  BOdif led) ;  . 

index  codes    1    8  13  81  "  > 

1382  Wagner,  Marsden  0.'  . 

Research  Issues  in  Child  Health  HI*  Some  soclo-Anthropologic  and 
Organizational  Issues. 

Ini  Orotberg,  Edith,  ed.  critical  Issues  in  Research  Related  to 
Disadvantaged  Children.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Servicei  1969. 

HS100825 

i  Issues  that  are  addressed  concerning  child  health  as  it 

i  relates  to  Project  Head  Start  include  identifying 

1  functional  health  problems  in  children,  techniques  to 

41  identify  children  with  "functional  health  problems, 

determining  the  most  effective  system  of  health  care  for 
culturally  deprived  prekchool  children,  and  integrating  the 
Head  Start  health  program  into  the  cultural  milieu  of  the  • 
Head  Start  child.    The  emphasis  is  on  asking  different 
questions  and  finding  new  approaches.  Tradltio<nal 
approaches  and  existing  systems  of  health  care  may  not  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Head  Start  children  being 
served. 
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1383  Walls,  Richard  T.°;  Kail^augh,  Janet  Cox. 

Reactive  and  Proactive  -Multiple  List  Interference  with 
Disadvantaged  Children. 
Child  Study  Journal,  1972,  2(2)t9lT97. 
EJ057895 

This,  study  tested  the  effects  of  unlearning  to  clarify  the 
contrlbrutlon  of  multiple  interpolations  and  prior  lists. 
Retroactive  and  proactive  conditions  were  crossed  with  three 
interpolated  or  prior  list  conditions  (0,  1,  or  2  lists)  to 
form  a  2  X  3  factorial  design.    Sixty  preschool  children 
enrolled  in  the  full  year  Head  start  program  were  tested. 
The  lists  were  learned  by  the  anticipation  method.  The 
subjects  worked  on  jigsaw  puzzles  prior  to  relearning  the 
last  list.    Analysis  of  variance  of  the  data  yielded  main 
effects  due  to  proactive  interf^erence  and  retroactive 
'     interference  and  to  number  of  interpolated  or  prior  lists. 
Failure  to  find  differences  between  1  and  2  interpolated 
lists  may  indicate  a  relatively  rapid  and<,complete  unlearn- 
ing effect.     If  substantial  unlearning  occurs  with  first 
list  interpolation,  subsquent  learning  should  contribute 
little  to  reduction  in  response  availability. 

Index  cqdes    1  21  8^ 

1384  Walls,  Richard  T.;  Rude,  Stanley  H. 

West  Virginia  University.  Dept.  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Korgantown,  WV. 

Exploration  and  Learnlng-tO-Learn  in  Disadvantaged  Preschoolers. 
16p.  ■  ^ 

19 72.  ED073847 

*The  Study  assessed 'contributions ' of  different  novelty 

fairings  and    reward  types  to  exploration  behavior  across 
hree  successive    discrimination  learning  problems  in  a  3 
X  2  X  3*  mixed  design.      After    learning  a  simple  two 
choice  discrimination  probleir,  Headstart  subjects 
responded  to  six  double  reward  trials  and  six  extinction 
trials,.      A  learning-to-learn  effect  occurred  with  regard 
to  both    projblem  solution  and  decision  time.  Bpistemic 
curiosity  was  evident    across  problems  to  the  extint  that 
children  would  explore  a  novel    object  even  after  learning 
,  .V  that  the  familiar  object  was  asscsiated    with  reward. 

<.  Reward  type  did  not  affect  response  selection  but  did 

increase  response  latency  on  initial  double  reward 
trials. 

Index  codes    l  21  83 

1385  Walsh,  John  F. 

Performance  of  Negro  and  Puerto  ,Rican  Head  Start  Children  on  the 
Vane.  Kindergarten  Test. 

Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1^71,  8  (4) : 357-358. 
KS200392 

This  Study  sought  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  Head  Start  children  on  the  Vane  Kindergarten 
"Test.     The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether 
there  are  differential  patterns  as  a  consequence  of  age, 
race,  and  sex.     The  data  provided  a  context  in  which  to 
assess  the  differential  abilities  of  N^gro  and. Puerto 
Rican  Head  Start  children  on  verbal  and  performance  tasks. 

»  *  ^  * 
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1386  aish,  John  F. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Frost. g  Program  for  visual  Perception 
Training  With  Head  Start  Children. 
Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  1971,  32  (3> : 944-946. 
HS200391 

This  study  sought  to  determine  whether  the  visual 
perceptual  function  of  children  'enrolled  in  a  isummer  Head 
Start  program  could  be  improved  by  a  systematic  training 
program  in  visual  perceptual  skills. 
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Washington,  Dorothy  J. 

The  Relationships  of  the  Self-Concept  and  Other  Predictive 

Variables  to  Academic  Readiness  of  Kin(  ^" 

Enrollees. 


idergarten  and  Head  start 


1388 


Dissertation  Abstracts  Xnterhational ,  1974,  35  (5-A) :2557. 
HS200393 

This  dissertation  tested  the  relati&nship  of  self-concept 
to  academic  readiness  considering  the  effect  of  values, 
jperceptual-motor  development,  intelligence,  age,  number 
of  months  of  preschool  education,  sex,  race,  and  type  of 
preschool. 

Index  codes    1  16  21  83 

Washington,  R.  0. 

Toward  a  Theory  of  Social  Competence:  Implications  for  Measuring 
the  Effects  of  Head  Start  Programs. 
Urban  Education,  1975,  10(l)x73-85. 

HS200394  .       "  ' 

This  article  presents  the  motivational  aspect  and- 
sociocultural  dimensions  of  social  competence  m  order  to 
stress  the  value-laden  nature  of  the  concept. 
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1369    Watson,  Jeanette;  Lanham,  Fritz. 

Texas  State  Dept.  of  community  Affairs.  Austin,  Texas. 
Early  Childhood  Development  in  Texas.  Special  Report. 
144P, 

1971.  E0067145 

Programs  and  activities  for  young  children  in  Texas  are 
_  reported,  based  on  data  collected  from  the  state  agencies 

^  Who  administer  these  programs.    Two  sections  are 

presented,  the  first  dealing  with  early  childhood 
development  in  the  siate,  and  the  second  with  a  survey  of 
R  state  Agfency  programs.    A  history  of  federal  and  state 

involvement  is  followed  by  a  review  of  various  ser^vices 
for  children  and  youth.    These  include:  kindergarten> 
special  education  for  deaf  and  exceptional  children, 
bilingual  programs.  Head  Start,  Follow  Through  Program,' 
Parent  and  Child  Centers,  comprehensive  health  services, 
family  planning  and 'maternal  services,  mental  health 
services,  migrant  worker  programs,  and  child  welfare 
services. 
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1390    Watson,  John  S.  .       ,  ■• 

Cognitive-Perceptual  Development  in  Infancy:  SettiT'.g  for  the 

Seventies.  .   

Kerrill-Palmer  Quarterly  of  Behavior  and  Development,  1971, 
17  (2) :139-152, 

HS200395 

This  is  a  discussion  of  attempts  to  improve  the  cognitive, 
skills  of  young  children  such  as  Project  Head  Start  with  a 
view  toward  intervening  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
development  of  young  children. 
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;391    *'****(^i-5*5gJJn*'iniver8ity.  Institute  for  Rfesearch  on  Poverty.  Madison, 

The^iSucational  Benefits  of  Head  start i  A  Quantitative  Analysis. 
3lp. 

1968.  HS100435 

'This  revised' edition  of  an  earlier  paper  estimates  the 

effectiveness  of  Head  Start  in  improving  a  child's  . 

educational  and  social  readiness  to  interact  or  compete 
With  an  "average"  child  and  includes  a  section  on  the  cost 

"and  benefits  of  Head  Start  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  • 
previous  analysis'.    The  Peabody  Piqture  Vocabulary  Test 
and  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale,  coefficients, 
variables,  basic  regressions,  and  supplementary 
regressions' are  discussed.    The  regression  analyses 
indicate  that  about  twb  years  of  Heaa  Start  are  required 
to  overcome  the  average  deficiency  observed. 

Index  codes    1  19  21  14  82 
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1392    *'**"='yg°5[^  jj°5f*c2;^„unity  Services  Association.  Houston,  Texas. 
Special  Services  to  Children  With  Special  Keeds. 
153p.  . 
1977  ED149539 

'presented  are  18  papers  developed  by  the  Gu^rf  Coast 
.  •      Consortium  and  intended  to  provide  documentation  of  Head 
Start  services  to  handic^ipped  children.    The  ffEft  three 
papers  provide  an  overview  of  the  consortium  with  emphasis 
"  on  the  Impact  of  Head  start  programs  on  the  language 
learning  Sisabled  child.    Eight  papers  'ocus  on  the  use  of 
psyclfblogical  service  consultants  in  specific  programs  and 
the  need  for  a  research  and  evaluation  component. in  the 
Head  Start  delivery  system.     Three  papers  concern  speech, 
hearing,  and. language  services.    Pour  papers  were  written 
by  Head  start  directors. 
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1393  *^*y«og4ad^Sti?t  Parents,  in  Participknt  Groups:  I.  statistics  and 

Journal  of  Applied-  Behavioral  Science,  1974,  10 U) : 250-256 . 

This  article  is  a  commentary  on  a  previous'  article  by  Paul 
Wohlford  in  which  he  discusses  parent  participant  groups. 
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1394  Weber^^Carol^O^^  Analysis  of  the  Ypsilanti  Perry  Preschool  Compensatory 

Dissertation°2bstracts  International',  1975,  37  (2-A):869. 
HS200398 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  conduct  an  ecanomic 
ana-lysis  of  a  preschool  compensatory  education  project  to 
determine  whether  there  was  economic  justification  for 
public  investment  in  such  projects. 
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1395  Weber*  James  P.  '  \ 

Selected  Characteristics  of  the  Child's  Social  Environment  and  the 
Relationship  of-  these  Characteristics  to  subsequent  Measures  in, 
Head  Start  Classes. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  29  (lO-A)  1 3476. 
HS100399 

I  This  thesis  examines  relationships  between  the  social 

1  environment  of  the  child  as  it  existed  d'Uring  the  four 

years  previous  to  entrance  into  Head  start  and  measures 
I  tiiTK.mn  on  the  child's  behavior  shortly  after  entrance  into 

Head  start  classes,     information  on  the  child's  social 
system,  including  all  persons  who  regularly  interacted 
with  the  child  during  each  of  the  four  years,  was  obtained 
from  structured  interviews  with  the  mother.  Several 
hypotheses  relate  the  variables  of'  the  social  system  (such 
as  number  of  persons  comprising  the  social  system,  number 
of  caretakers,  assertiveness  of  the  child  with  members  of 

the  social  system,  extent  of  visits  outside  the  home)  with  

classroom  measures  of  intelligence,  autonpmy,  and  social 
adjustment.    An  assumption  of  this  study, is  that  it  is 

Cpssible  to  identify  patterns  in  the  social  environment  of' 
he  Child  and  relate  these  patterns  jto  the  child's 
behavior.    This  knowledge  could  help  teachers  in^a  Head 
Start  setting  understahd  the  child  and  individualize 
instruction.     The  appendices  contain  guidelines  for  Head 
Start  teachers,  the  social  system  interview,  the  Wechsler 
Preschool  and  primary  scale  of  intelligence,  Cincinnati 
Autonomy  Test  Battery,  the  Play-Situation  Picture-Board 
Sociometric,  Brown  IDS  self  Concept  Reference  Test,  , 
Partin-Newell  Development  of  Social  Behavior  and  an 
Inventory  of  Factors  Affecting  Test  Performance. 

Index  codes  8317'. 

Weber,  James. 
Wedell-Monnig,  Jacelyn. 

For  other  entries  by  these  authors  see  Index  of  Co-authors.    ,  " 

1396  Webster,  Loraire;  Sloan,  Kathy. 

South  Daxp^ta  University.  Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 

How  Well  Is  Head  start  Achieving  its  Ooals?  Perceptions  of  Head 

Start  and  Nursery  school  parents  in  Our  Rural,  Upper , Hidwest  Area.. 

igii.  HS200891 

In  this  study,  the  researcher  compared  parental  attitudes  to 
University-based  preschool  program  and  Head  start.  Sixty  fa 
surveyed,  30  from  Head  start  and  30  from  Nursery  school.  Bo 
indicated  satisfaction  with  the  overall  effect  and  education 
respective  programs.  Head  start  parents  had  more  positive  f 
their  program's  health,  nutrition  and  parent  involvement  com 
University  preschool  parents.  The  author  concludes  that  par 
are  that  Head  , Start  is  successfully  meeting  its  goals  in  one 
Dakota  program. 
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1397  weikart,  David  P.  „ 

High/scopa  Educational  Rciearch  Foundation.  Ypsilanti*  Michigan. 
.Has  Praaehooi  Conpansatory  Education  Failed. 
..    ■  -  ■  9p.  ■  -  ,- 

I969.  ED049834  * 

*Di8CUB6«8  avaluation.  of  preschool  conpensatory  education 
programs  and  reviews  research  literature.    Suggests  that 
the  following  ideas  are  crucial  for  effective  preschool 
,  education  (if  children  can  profit  intellectually  from  any 
'  preschool  curriculum  that  is  based  on  a  wide  range  of^ j 
experience!   (2)  the  primary  role  of  curriculum  is  to  help 
the  teacher  to  teachi  (3)  the  selection  of  curriculum  is 
critical,  for  one  that  is  too  easy  and  limited  in  scope 
Will  not  challenge  the  teacher;  and  (4)  staff  involvement 
is  more,  important  than  the  particular  curriculum  used,  and 
necessary  Ingredients  include  planning  time  for  teachers, 
systematic  language  interaction  between  teacher  and  child, 
and  homcf  visits  by  teachers.    An  overview  of  research  in 
the  field  of  preschool  education  is  also  given  in  this 
paper. 

Index  codes,   3  21  13  12  63 

1398  Wei.sberg,  Herbert  Zr  , 

An  Unorthodox  Analysis  of  the  Third  Xear  Head. Start  Planned 
Variation  Data.  .    .  ' 

Pa{<er  presented,  at  the  American  Psychological  Association 
Convention;  August  1974. 
HS2q0400 

This  paper  presents  the  results  pertaining . to  program 
effectiveness  from  the  analysis  of  the  third  year  of  Head 
Start  Planned  variation  (HSPV)  data,  and  discusses  the 
data  analysis  itself.    The  analysis  focuses  on  three 
questions^     (1)  to  wha^  extent  does  a  Head  Start 
experience  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  disadvantaged 
preschoolers  acquire  cognitive  skills?     (2)  are  the 
Planned  Variation'^models,  sinply  by  virtue  of  sponsorship, 
more  effective  than  ordinary  non-sponsored  Head  Start 
programs?     (3)  are  some  Planned  Variation  models^  ^  _ 
particulat'ly  effective  at,  imparting  certain  skills?  The 
analysis  problems  posed  by  the  experimental  design 
underlying  HSPV  are  considered.    Four  analysis 
strategies — ranking  analysis,  value-added  analysis, 
analysis  of  covariance,  and  resistant  analysis—are 
detailed , along  with  the  overall  results  obtained  from  the 
analysesi    To  illustrate  tne  analysis  strategies,  the 
results  for  the  32  items  version  of  the  Preschool 
Inventory  are'  used. 

Index  codes    1  13  21  62 
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1399  Weld,  Lindsay  A.  «  „        «    ^  ^ 

Family  Characteristics  and  Profit  From  Head  Start.   

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1973,  34 (3-B) tll72. 

HS200401  , 
This  dissertation  investigated  whether  or  not  a  selection 
o«  family  characteristics  (including  environmental  process 
variables  and  SES  characteristics)  differentiate  among 
childrin  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  their  profit  from  Head 
Start  programs.  « 

Index  codes    1    7  83 
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1400    '■  / 

Western  New  Mexi'co  University.  Silver  City«  New  Mexico.  . 
,1  A  Study  of  Visuiil  Perceptions  in  Early  Childhood. 

95p.  .  / 

1967 .  ED023451 

'.Over  a/^eriod  of  three  years  a  group  of/510  rural  children 
participated  in  a  study  of  visual  perce/ptions ,  including 
eye  motor  coordination,  discernment  of /figures  in  a  ground 
pattern, ,  form  constancy,  position  in  s/pace,  and  spatial 


,1  relations,  as  measured  by  the  Frostig/Visual  Perceptions 

Test.    Visual  perceptions  of  children/ of  other  cultures 
were  compared  to  those  of  children  of  the  dominant 


Anglo-Saxon  culture..   The  relationshrip  of  visual 

Serceptions  to  cultural  deprivation/was  also  studied.  The 
evelopment  of  children's  visual  pe/rceptions  over  a  period 
of  18  to  25  months  and  the  effectiveness  of  various  types 
of  programs  in  improving'  a  child's  visual  perceptions  were 
investigated.    Results  of  testing  showed  that  all  rural 
children  scored  low  in  form  constancy.  Culturally 
deprived  children  scorned  lower  in  all  perceptions,  but 
visual  perception  handicaps  were  sometimes  as  great  as 
^ '   ti         "        '        -     -  - 


1401 


'eight  times  that  of  control  group  children.    The  value  of 
the  Frostig  developmental  training  program  was 
demonstrated.    Pupil  progress  was  retained  for  at  least 
one  academic  year.    The  study  concludes  that  visual 
perception  handicaps  result  from  cultural  deprivation 
rather  than  from  participation  in  a  nondominant  culture. 
Implications  are  that  rural  children  would  benefit  from 
form  constancy  training  during  their  first  yekr  at 
school. 

Index  codes    1  13  17  21  25  81 


Westinghouse  Learning  Corporatijan.  Ohio  University.  Athens,  Ohio. 
The  Impact  of  Head  Start:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  Head 
Start  on  Children's  Cognitive  and  Affective  Development.  Volumes 
I-II.  1 
1969.  HS100800 

The  Westinghouse  Learning 

carried  out  a  study  on  t-h 


Corporation  and  Ohio  University 
impact  of  Head  Start  for  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.    The  main  inquiry  of  the 
study  concerned  the  diffierence  between  Head  start  first, 
second,  and  third  garderisjand  non-Head  Start  first,  second, 
and  third  graders  in  intellectual  and  social-personal 
development.    Data  were  collected  from  tests,  interviews, 
and  questionnaires  of  etudents, parents,  and  teachers  from 
104  fle'ad  Start  centers  across  the  country,  and  contrdl 
areas.    The  major  conclusions  drawn  from  these  data  were: 
dX'Summer  programs  are  ineffective  in  producing  lasting 
gaiivs  in  affective  and  co/gniti've  development,   (2)  full-year 
programs  are  ineffective  in  aiding  affective  development 
and  only  marginally  effective  in  producing  lasting 
cognitive  gains,   (3)  all  Head  start  children  are  still 
considerably  below  national  norms  on  tests  of  langi 
development  and  scholastic  achievement,  while  sch< 
readiness  at  grade  one  approaches  the  national  noi 
(4)  parents  of  Head  Start  children  voiced  strong  i 
of  the  program.    Thus,  while  full-year  Head  start  Is 
somewhat  superior  to  summer  Head  Start,  neither  could  be 
described  as  satisfactory.     Further  research  aimed  at  the 
development  of  an  effective  preschool  program  is 
recommended.    The  report  was  published  in  2  volumes. 
Volume  I  contains  the  text  of  the  report  and  supporting 
appendices  A  through  E.     Volume  II  contains  Appendices  F 
through  J,  which  are  made  up  entirely  of  back-up 
statistical  data. 

Principal  Author:    Victor  G.  Cicirelli. 
Index  codes  82  99  1 
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1402 

W«stin9hou8V  Health  systems.  Columbia,  Maryland.  ; 
*    Head  Start  Healtn  Consultation  Project.  Final  Report. 
1979.  HS200551 

The  training  and  technical  assietance  (T/TA)  activities 
/  for  the'  Head  'Start  health  project  were  cpnducted  over  a 

two-year  period.    This  report  deals  primarily  with  the, 
achievements  during  FY  1979.    Described  are  the  guidance 
and  coordination  necessary  to  operate  the  project  in  the  , 
.  areas  of  medical  nad  general  health,  nutrlrion,  and  mental^ 
health.    The  primary  priorities  for  all  afgeete  cf  the  . 
health  T/TA  ccnsultation  contract  for  FY  1979  reflected 
the  emphases  of  supporting  the  In-depth  validation  process 
and  brljnging  new  and  expanding  grantees  "up  to  speed"  in  , 
terms  of  operational  competency  in  the  health  areas. 
Discussed  are  the  expansion  6f  the  Regional/Field  Services 
Program,  the  T/TA  Needs  Assessment  Tracking  System, 
delivery-^f  field  services  to  Head  Start ' grantees,  and 
feedback  from  grantees  regarding  consultant  visits  and 

Serformanc*.     Interregional  and  national  T/TA  concerns  the 
hlldren  with' Handicaps  Effort,  ^h«  Indian  and  Migrant 
Programs.  Division,  and  EPSIfT.    An  executive  summary 
highlights  the  EPSDT  collabortlon  efforts.  Centralized 
technical  assistance  functions  include  a  library  .ot  health 
education  materials,  services  to  home-  and  family-based 
programs.  Head  Start  residency  training,'  information 
0  system  revision,  a  Health  Coordination  Manual,  an 

immunisation,  initiative,  and  an  expanded  Consultant's 
Manual  for  ibcal  health  consultants.    Also  discuased  are 
^  the  Program  Information  Report  validation  proce8»  and  six 

Serf  ormance  indicators  relating  to',  medical  and  dental 
ealth*  health  coordinator  pilot  training  projects, 
aspects  of  administration  and  fiscal  management,  and  the 
role  of  the  contractor  as  an  advocate  for  Head^Start 
health  programs.     Issues  and  recommendations  are  presented. 

Index  codes  ,  1    5  12  84 

1403    White,  Alice  B.  B.  '     '  «      w  «    \  -i. 

An  Attitudlnal  Comparison  of  Primary  Teachers  With  Head  Start 
Workers  and  the  Primaty  Teachers'  Comparison  of  Head  Start  , with 
Non-Head  Start  Children.  , .»  , 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  30  (11-A) :4866. 

HS200402  ■■        ^  ^  ^ 

This  study  investigated  how  the  first  and  second-grade 
teachers,  who  taught  both  Head  start  and  non-Head  Start 
children,  comparatively  judged  the  abilities 'and  other 
characteristics  of  the.  two  groups  ,of  children.     It  also 
compared  the  responses  of  the  first  grade  and  second  grade 
teachers  in  the  study  with  the  responses  of 
non-professional  Head  Start  workers  in  the  areas  of 
promotion  of  mental  health  and  in  their  attitudes  as  to  the 
causes  of  children's  behaviors. 

Index  codes    1  12  83 
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X404    Whlte#  Burton  L. 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  .HasBrctiiu setts. 
Making  Sense  Out  of  Our  -  Education  ^rioriti^s. 

1I73.    '  ED085'087 

ThiB  paper  exanin_e8 .  the  need  to*  recoanize  the  iinportc>-'ce 
of  the  r'oie  of  the  fAihiiy  as  educator  during  a  child's 
first  three  years  in  order  to  prevent  educational 
underachieVenent .    Projects  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through, 
and  the  Parent  Child  Center  Project  are  discussed.  Four 
^  areas  of  a  child's  early  development  are  described:  (1) 

language,   (2)  social  attachment,  efocial  style,  and  basic 
self-pefceptions,   (3)  curiosity  and  intrinsic  interest  in 
learniiig,  and  (4)  learning  to  learn  'skills.    A  pilot 
program  whose  major  focus  is  to  prbvide  support  aAd 
o  prdfes'sional  guidance  to  families  with  newborn  infants  is 

described.    A  plea  is  made  to  develop  programs  to  assist 
parents  in  educating  tl^eir  children  from  birth. 

Index  codes    3  10    7  15  21  16  83 

1K')S    Whi«e,  Sheldon. 

The  Hational  Impact  Study  of  Head  Start. 
^  In:  Hellmuth,  Jerome,  ed.  Disadvantaged  Child:  III.  Compensatory 

H  Education:  A  National  Debate.  New  York,:  Brunner/Hazel ;  1970« 

HS200403 

This  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evaluation  of  Head  Start 
begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  program.    The  diversity 
in  curri-cula  and  in  the  assumptions  of  persons  involved  in 
the  programs  is  emphasized.     Evaluations  were  originally 
d6ne  'by  Head  Start.    These  were  generally  short-term  or  . 
had  small  samples.    The  study  ^done  in  1968-1969  by  an 
»■  independent  contractor,  westinghouse  Learning 

Corporation/Ohio  state  University,  was  designed  to  ptoducs 
a  comprehensive  national  assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  ^ 
program.    Selection  of  the  sample  and  controls,  testing 
instruments  used,  and  interpretations  ^iven  to  the  results' 
are  discussed.     Final! v,  controversies  resulting  from  the 
publication  of  the  study  and  of  other  research  into  the 
effects  of  compensatory  education  concern  the  issues  of 
heredity  versus  environment  and  the  leveling  off  of  the 
Head  start  children's  gains  in  the  primary  grades. 

Index  codes  82    3  12  20  ; 
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1406  .  , 

Wi^chlta  Unified  Scho6l  District  259.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

FolloW'  Through  Project,  Wichita  Unified  School  District  259i - 

•Initial'  Year,  September  1968  -  May  1969  Evaluation  Report. 

156p.  ^  i  '  • 

19  6*7  •  Et)0  3  9027 

*Thls  study  obtained  data  to  compare  the  progress  of  low 
income  Follow  Through  pupils  with  full-year  Head  Start 
pupils  attdnding  regular  kindergarten  classes.     Five  groups 
of  children  were  compared^  according  to  class 
.  characteristics,  parent  participation,  teacher  interviews, 
and  parent  , interviews •     All  groups  w6re  administered  the 
Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  and  the  Wichita  Guidance  Center 
Kindergarten  Chick  List.     ITPA  was  given  as  a  pre-  and 
posttest.     T'  .   ""ome  conditions  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils 
who  had  full        r  Head  Start  were  found  to  be  comparable. 
A  high  level  or  parent  involvement  in  school  and 
school-relatv 1  activities  was  indicated.     Interview  data 
showed  that  teachers  were  efithusiastic  about  having  teacher 
aides  and  noted  improvement  in  pupils  in  the  areas  of 
awareness  and  self -acceptance ,  development  of  interest 
levels  and  curiosity,  and  readiness  for  more  formal 
instruction.     Of  the  five  9^r6ups,  Follow  Through  pupils 
showed  the  greatest  gains  in  adjustment  to  school.     On  a 
test  of  readiness ,  full-year  Head  Start  pupils  not  in 
Follow  Through  were  comparable  to  full-year  Head  Start 
pupils  in  Follow  Through.     In  language  development,  greater 
mean  gains  were  made  by  Follow  Through  pupils  on  six  6ut  of 
nine  subtests  and  on  th:e  total  score.     The  growth  of  Follow 
Through  pupils  will  be  studies  as  they  progress  through  the 
various  grade  levels. 

Index  codes    1  10  24  19  23  81 

1407  Willer^an,   Emily  a.;  et  al. 

Institute  for  Educational  Development .  New  York. 
^  A  Digest  6f  the  Research  Activities  of  Regional  Evaluation  and 

\  Research  centers  for >Project  Head  S^art  (September  1,  1966  to 

^  Nbvember  30,  1967) . 

159p. 

1968.  ED023446 

A  summary  of  the  research^  activities  of  13  Head  Start 
regional  evaluation  centers  is  presented  in  three 
sections:  research  cn  children,  research  on  parents  and 
families,  and  research  on  classrooms,  teachers,  and  social 
organizations,  of  Head  Start  centers.     Studies  are  grouped 
under  appropriate  subheadings,  such  as  "language**  or  ^ 
"learning,**  and  summarized.     Investigators'  names,  the 
university  at  which  the  work  was  done;  and  the  purpose, 
metliod;  and  results  of  the  study,  as  well  as  implications 
for  further  r'esearch,  are  included  for  eacA  project.  An 
appen'iix  supplies  the  address,  director's  name,  and 
university  affiliation  of  each  Evaluation  and  Research 
Center.     A  tai^le  of  contents  of  the  final  reports  of  the 
universities  are  supplied,  as  well  as  an  author  index  to 
the  actual  studies  within  this  digest. 

Index  codes  99  83 

1408  Williams,   Doris  F.  A. 

Self-Concept  of  Head  Start  Parents  and  r articipation  in  Project 
Activities. 

Dissertation  Abstracts  In^ternational ,   1971,  22  (4-3)  t  2267  . 
HS200404 

This  dissertation  researches  the  relationship  betweer: 
sexf -concept  of  parent  an  involvement  in  Head  Start 
activities.     Statistics  use  Girona's  Semantic  Differential 
Scale  and  measures  of  participation. 

Index  codes     115  83 
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1409  Williams,  L.  R.  «  ,      ^  «     .     .  «        «  .w.,.^. 

Mending  the  Hoop:  A  Study  of  Roles,  .Desired  Responsibilities  and 
Goals  for  Parents  of  Children  in  Tribally  Sponsored  Head  Start 

Programs.  _   ,      ,   .   , 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1975,  36 (3-A) : 1361 . 

HS200405  '  , 

The  purpose  of  the  study  "as  to  develop  a  set  of 
instructional  objectives,  for-  a  training  program  for 
parents  in ° trlbally-sponsored  Head  Start  programs  based  on 
the  present  and  desited  roles  of  parents  and  the  Federal 

Sollcy  guidelines  for  the  involvement  of  parents  in  local 
ead  Start,  programs. 

■a* 

Index  codes     1  15  26  83 

1410  Williams,  W. ;  Evans,  J.  W..  „  ^ 

The  Politics  of  Evaluation:  The  Case  of  Head  Staft. 

Annals  of  'the  AmeriCw«n  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

1969,  385:118-132. 

HS100406 

This  paper  traces  the  events  that  led  up  to  the 
controversy  generated  by  the  Westinghouse  study  and  the 
controversy  itself  in  order  to  loaJc  at  implications  for 
future  policy. 

Index  codes     3  12  82 

1411  Willis,  Harriet  D,;  et  al,  «      .  . 

Central  Hidwestern  Regional  Educational  Lab,  St«  Ann,  Missouri. 
CEHREL's  Language  an'"  Thinking  Program:  Some  Preliminary  Preschool 
Findings. 

28p  * 

1972.  ED063024^ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
effectiveness  of  CEHREL's  Language  and  Thinkingt  New 
'  Directions  Program,  a  broadly  based  early  learning  program 
in  the  teaching  of  basic  language  and  reasoning  skills. 
The  program  is  a  hierarchical  skills  oriented  approach 
(  which  provides  a  broadly  based  set  of  guidelines  for 

teachers;  a  wide  array  of  manipulatives ,  picture  cards, 
transparencies,'  independent  worksheets,  tmke-home  tasks, 
and  audio  tapes;  and  frequent  assessment  procedures.     Some  ; 
of  the  critical  skills  that  are  taught  in  the  program  are 
verbal  fluency  and  vocabulary  skills;  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination  skills ;  ordering,  ci ossification,  and 
sequencing  skills;  and  skills  involved  with  making 

rredictions,  formulating  hypotheses ,  recognizing 
ncongruitieiS  and  analogies,  and  synthesizing  ide^s.     The  ' 
teachers  of  three  four-year-old  and  three  five-year-old 
Head  Start  classes  were  selected  for  participation  and 
traiJiing  in  this  program.     Comparison  groups  were 
comprised  of  other  Head  Start  classrooms  of  the  same  age 
and  same  number  of  children.     The  comparison  teachers  used 
other  recently  developed  innovative  preschool  curricula 
and/or  approaches.     The  Apell  Test  was  administered  to  all 
students  in  a  pre-post  fashion.     Multivariate  analysis  of 
covariance  indicated  significant  treatment  effects  due  to  - 
the  CEMREL  curriculum.     In  addition,  there  were 
significant  age  differences. 
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1412  .  WlllmoiL,  Betty  j; 

Florida  state  University;  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
The  Influence  of  Parent  Participation  and  Involvement  on  the 
r      Achievement  of  Pupils  Attendin.g  the  Leon  County  Head  Start  Program 
-   .  as  Measured  by  a  Reading  Readiness  Test. 

1967.  HS100886 
'  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effect  of  p 

gartlcipation  in  Head  Start  on  student • achievement  as  measur 
etropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test.    The  findings  of  this  s 
>    for  this  population  the  influence  of  parental  involvement  in 
program  appeared  to  serve  as  an  intervening  variable  which  i 
motivation.  ' 

index  codes  83     1  IS  21 

'  «  ,  <• 

14^3  ^Wlllmon,  Betty  J.  . 

Reading  Readiness  as  Influenced  by  Parent  Participation  in  Head 
Start  Programs . 

,        ^       International  Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings,  Part 
1,   April  1968r  ^131617-622. 
HS100408 

This  is  a  discussion'  Qf  the  influence  of  paren^t 
participation  on  the  reading  readiness  of  Head  Start 
participants. 

.Index  codes     1  15 '22  81 


1414    Willmon,  Betty  J.  . 

Parent  Participation  as  a  Fa&tor  in.  the  Effectiveness  of  Head 
Start  Programs.^ 

Journal  of  .Educational  Research,   1969,  62  (9) : 406-410 • 
HS100407  ' 

In  this  study  an  investigation  was  made  on  the  effects  of 
parental  participation  in  a  Head  Start  program  on  ^the 
academic  achievement  of  students  as  measured  by  the 
Metropolitan,  Reading  Readiness  Test. 

Index  codes     1  22  IS  82'  ^  ^ 

Wilson,  Dee. 
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Winnebago  Hental  Health  Institute.  Winnebago ,  Minnesota . 
Winnebago  Preschool  Project •  Summary . 

li76.  HS200920 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  Waterwood  School  of  the  Child  and 
Adolescent  Service ,  Winnebago  Mental  Health  Institute  began 
operation  of  an  innovative  preschool  program  designed  to 
provide  compensatory  education  for  disadvantaged  children 
in  Winnebago  County.     These  children  were  drawn  from  the 
waiting  list  for  the  Oshkosh , Head  Start  class.     This  was  to 
be  a  demonstration  project  on  the  effects  of  the  Distar 
Instructional  System  on  language  skills ,  cognitive 
functioning,  and  achievement .     The  summary  concludes  that 
the  Distar  method  is  an  effective  preschool  intervention 
approach  for  disadvantaged  children . 
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1416'.  Wlaier,  carl  E.;  et  ai. 

c  Follow  Through  Reduxt  A  Response  to  the  Critique  by  House,  Glass, 

HcLean'and  Walker. 

Harvard  Educatinal  Review,  1978>  48 (2) : 171-185 . 
HS2  0086  7 

In  this  article,  M.^S.  Office  of  Education  personnel  dispute 
^  criticism  of  the ^measurement  and  analytic  methods  used  in 

AST's  Follow  Through  Evaluation.     They  offer  their  own 
>  *  suggestions  for  improving  educational  assessment.  This 

article  ois  part  of  a  series  on  the  Follow  Through 
Evaluation  which  appearad  in  the  Hay  1^78  issue  of  The 
<  Harvard  Educational  Review.     For  other  *  articles  in  this 

series  see:  Richard  B.  Anderfion  et  al.,  Walter  Hodges,  and 
Ernest  R.  House  et  al. 
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1417    Withycombe,  Jeraldine  S. 

Head  Start  in  Hicronesia. 
Young  Children,   1972,   27  (6) : 346-349. 
HS2004D9 

.  In  this  article  the  director  of  the  Head  Start  L^eadership 
Development  Program  in  Hicronesia  describes  the  Head  Start 
programs^  under  her  supervision. 

Index  codes     3  20  26  82  ^      '  "  '  i 


1418    Wohlford,  Paul. 

A  Narrative  of  Head  Start  Parents  in  Participant  Groups. 

57p.  V 

1971  ED073824 

Sensitivity  training  groups  rarely  have  been  conducted 
'  among  people    of  low  income.       A'  modif icat^ion  of  the 

laboratory  training  i&ethod,     here  called  the  **participant 
group  method,**  was  irsed  with  low-income    Black  parents  of 
Head  Start  childreri  to  demonstrate  und'er  Wh&t  conditions 
.   participant  groups  might  be  helpful  to  parents  and  theiir 
children.      Eight  different  groups,  each  met  twdce  a  week 
for  eight    weeks  within^  the  context  of  either  helping  ^he 
child  with  language    skills  at  hore  or  helping  the  parents 
with  their  pfoblema^  of     child-rear Ang .       Parent  trainers 
worked  in  teanis  of^two,  including  a    mother  from  the' 
community.       Both  fathers  and  mothers  participated.'  Host 
groups  succeeded  in  engaging  the  parents*  participation 
in    child-rearing  or  related  discussions,  as  fudged  from 
the  attendance  .and  the  , group  process  data.  In 
conclusion,  the  participant  group    method  seems  to  be  a 
very  effective  vehidle  to  deliver  community-clinical 
psychological  services  directly  to  low-income    parents  for 
educational,  remedial,  and  preventive  functions  regarding 
their  preschool  children. 
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1419    Wohlford,  Paul. 

An  Opportunity  in  Community  Psychology:  Psychological  services  in 
Project  Head  Start.' 

Professional  Psychology,   19  72 ,  3(2). 
HS200410 

This  paper  is  an  appraisal  of  Head  Start  psychological 
services  over  the  past  five  years  and  a  discussion  of  some 
new  models  emerging  from  the  program. 
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3.420    Wohlford,  Paul. 

An  Overview  of  the  Parent  Project. 

ll.72.  ED069390 

^  An  overview  is  presented  of  the  final  report,  of  the  Parent 
Project,  which  sought  to  demonstrate  whether  participant 
.group  n.ethods  are  suitable  for  helping  low-income  parents 
help  them8e3.v,e6  and  their  preschool  children  in  Head 
Start.    The  nature,  rationale,  and  interrelationships 
among  the  various  components  of  the  project  are 
specified'.  'The  first  pai^t  of  the  report  reviews  studies 
to  prepare  measures  for  the  Parent  Project— the  invention, 
refinement,  and  replication  of  appropriate  research 
instruments  to  use  with  the  basic  panel  of  Parent  Project 
families  who  were  to  receive  the  participant  group 
intervention.     Parf  II  deals  with  the  studies  of  famj-ly 
dynamics  and  socialization  with  Parent  Project  evaluation 
methods  and  families.     In  Part  III,  a  review  is  given  of 
the  Head  Start  parents  in  the  participant  groups,  with 
five. sources  of  evaluative  data  assessing  the  effects  of 
the  participant  group  meetings,  including  the  mothers'  and 
childrens'  pre-  and  post-iest  changes,  parents'  attendance 
at  meetings,  the  content  or  process  of  the  meetings,  and' 
data  from- a  questionnaire  study. 
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1421  Wohlford,  Paul.  * 

'  Head  Start  Parents  in  Participant  Groups. 
Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Change,  1974,  10  (2) : 222-249 . 
HS200411 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  "participant  group 
^        method"  with  low-income  parents  of  Head  Start  children. 
Parent  trainers  were  ueed  to  help  parents  increase 
children's  language  and  social  skills. 

Index  codes    1  15  82' 

1422  Wohlford,  Paul.  ^ 

Recent  Changes  in  Head  Start'  Psychological  Services. 
Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology,  1975,  4(1):10-13. 
HS200412 

This>'report  summarizes  four  areas  of  concern  to  Head  Start 
.  psychological  services:     the  revised  Hejfd  Start  policies, 
new  legislation  regarding  handicapped  children  in  Head 
i  Start,  relevant  Head  Start  activities  and  future 

legislation. 
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1423  Wolff,  H.;   Stein,  A.  ' 

*  Heiid  Start  Six  Months  Later. 

Phi  Delta  Kappan,  March  1967,  349-351. 
HS100414 

The  "Six  Months  Later"  study  made  in  the  fall  of  1965 
compared  kindergarten  children  who  had  participated  in  Head 
start  with  their  clas;,*  ates  who  had  not. 

t  ■  '  . 
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1424  Wolman.,  Marianne;  et  al. 

Evaluating  Language  Development^ in  Two  Head  Start  Groups. 
Elementary  English,  1969,  46 (4) : 500-504 . 
HS100415 

I  "^-Thls  article  describes  the  development  of  methods  for 

r      • evaluating 'the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum  at  two  Head 
Start  neighborhood-based  programs  and  at  one  Head  Start 
school-based  program.     The  groups  of  children  were  tested 
and  examined  along  the  dimension  of  languge  development  in 
order  to  devise  methods  for  following  its  growth  and  to 
discover  whethere  there  were  measurable  differences 
betwe.en  the  programs. 

Index  codes     2  23  13  82  - 

142 5  Wooden,  H. 

Volunteers,  Head  Start  Children,  and  Development. 
Academic  Therapy,  3.976,  11(4)  :449-454. 
HiS200416 

This  study  investigated  the  possibility  of  'USing 
nonprofessional  volunteers  trained  in  motor,  perceptual 
and  verbal  exercises  for  preschool  children  tc  serve  in 
alleviating  these  possible  deficiencies  in  young  children 
and  resulting  in  an  increase  of  their  total  I.Q.  score.  ^ 
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l4^6    Wortham'f  Sue  c.^ 

Federal  Efforts  to  Promote  Innovative  Schooling:  Can  They  Succeed. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southwest 
Educational  Educational  Research  Association,  Austin,  Texas, 
^  February  llrl3,  1982.  14p. 

^  '  ED212606  '  , 

It  is  doubtful  that  federal  programs  are  effective  ''In 
initiating  and  maintaining  improvments  in  education. 
Longitudinal  studies  of  Head  Start  children  and  other 
studies  commissioned  by  t.he  Department  of  Education  have 
indicated  rto  proof  that  schools  improved  as  a  result  of 
these  federally  funded  programs.     Project  Development 
Continuity   (PDC) ,  initiated  in  1,974-75,  is  a  case  in 
point.     The  aim  of  PDC  was  to  proiaote  continuity  in 
educational  and  comprehensive  child  development  services  «^ 
for  children  making  the  transition  from  Head  Start  to 
elementary  schools.     The  project  was  implemented  in  twelve 
racially  and  ethnically  diverse  communities.  Although, 
initial  project  evaluation  results  have  shown  that  PDC  had 
a  positive  impact  on  parents,  teachers,  and  school  ^ 
curricula,,  an  important  goal  of  the  project,  to  develop  ^ 
innovative  prograir  models  that  can  be  replicated  in  'Ojbher 
sites, -may  not  be    eali2ed.     From  observing  three  PDC 
sites,  Tactors  that  preclude  dissemination  of  strong 
program  models  become  apparent.     They  include  frequent 
school  ataff  turnover,  competing  federal  and  state 

rrograms,  and  shifting  political  and  socioeconomic  factors 
n  the  community.     Problems  originating  in  the  federa 
bureaucracy  also  cause  delays  and  confusion. 
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1427  Wyatt»  Flora  I  Canpbell,  Connie. 

Ten  year&  of  Follow  Through*  W^at  Havie  We  Learned? 
Paper  presented  at  the  26th  Annual  Heetlng  of  the  International 
Reading- Association,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  April  27-Kay  l, 
1981.  22p. 

E'D205907 

The  Follow-Through  Program  epitomize's  many  of  the  * 
successeri  and  failures  of  federally  funded  compensatory  ^ 
educatl(.h.  <  The  program,  designed  to  "follow  through"  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  three  on  the  documented  gains 
of .disadvantaged  children  graduating  from  Head  Start, 
emerged  as  a  Planned  Variation  Experiment  that 
systetaatlcally  compared  pupils  enrolled  in  a  variety  of 
programs  based  on  Innovative  educational  models.  The 
purpose  was  to  find  the  best  methods  for  educating  poor 
and  minority  students.     An  evaluation  of  the  Follow 
ThrougJi  Program  showed  that  it  was  not  as  successful  as 
was  hoped:  ^the  various  dynamics  operating  within  the- 
individual  Tilassrooms  and  schools  influenqed  dhlldren's 
achievement  more  than  any  one  educational -^appt'oacn  or  set 
of  .materials.     However,  some  of  the  Follow  Through  models 
*  similar  programs  for  low-income  children  have ^produced 

result^  in  a  number  o£  individual  sites  across  the 
country.    The  characteristics  of  these  successful  models' 
include  outstanding  leadership  on  the  part  of  , 
administrator^,  the  ability  to  identify  failure  c.  past 
experiences  and  recognize  the  need'for  changing  the  model, 
the  careful  use  of  research  and  evaluation  of  elements  of 
the  instructional  m.odel,  syetematic  teacher  inservice 
training, .and  strong  community  support  and  political  « 
advocacy.  ,     ^  ' 

Index  codes  8lO' 

1428  Yan^celovich,  Daniel. 

Detailed  Findings  of  Study  to  Determine  Effects  of  CAP  Programs  o 
Selected  Communities  and  Their  Low-Income  Residents. 
'  23lp. 

1967.  HS100763  .  ,         ^  • 

The  effect  of  Community  Action  Programs  on  poor* people  and 
their  communities  was  the  subject  of  a  study  commissioned 
in  1966  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mine 
communities  nationwi(LB  were  examined.     Data  are  derived 
from  interviews  with^articipants  in  programa, 
nonparticipants  in  the  same  neighborhoods  and  community 
^  leaders.    They  concern  tangible  and  intangible  benfits, 

reasons  for  nonparticipatlop  and  characteristics  of  the 
neighborhoods  'and  populations  served.     Dafea  from  families 
interviewed  (tables  •28-2§,  and  32-41)  >Jr6w  participation  in 
Head  Start  and  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  dervied. 
Tables  10  and  11  of  data  from  community  leaders  show 
,  benefits  as  perceived  by  public  and  private  officials, 
business  leaders  and  the  press. 

index  codes  99  82 

1429  Yater,  A.;  et  al.  {  ^  „    ^  ^ 

Factor  Analytic  Study  of  Pari  Responses  of  Mothers  of  Head  Start 
Children.  ,  , 

Psychological  Reports,  1968,   22 (2) : 383-388. 
HS100603 

Parental  attitudes  toward  child  rearing  was  the  subject  of 
this  study.     Kothers  of  Head  Start  chi-ldren  were  evaluated 
Using  the  Parental  Attitude  Research  Instrument.  The 
analysis  yielded  3  factors:  authoritarian-control, 
demonstrated  attitudes,  and  hostility-rejection.  Since 
these  dimens'ions  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
emerging  from  previous  factorial  studies  of  parental 
attitudes  amontf  other  groups  of  mothers,  the  findings  are 
interpreted  as  suggesting  that  cultural  attitudes  toward 
child  rearing  may  be  the  object  of  consideration  rather 
than  attitudes  sponsored  by  specific  groupings  of  mothers. 
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14do    Tater^  Allan  c.t  at,  ai.  , 

Goodanou9h-Rarrit  Drawins  Tast  and  WPPSZ  Performance  of 
'  Dlsadvantagad  Preschool  Children. 

Perceptual  and  Motor  fiKilla.  1971,  33:967-970.' 
KS20'0768  ' 

Analysis  of  th^  perfornance  of  48  disadvantaged  preschool 
chlldre  on  the  Goodenough-Harrls  and  the  Wechsler  Preschool 
and  Primary  Scale  of  Zntelllgence  (WPPSZ)  showed  that  both 
tests  yielded  IQ  estimates  b«low  the  respective  norm  groups 
for  both  instruments.    Goodenough-Harrls  ZQ's  were  m  the 
dull-normal'  range,  while  VPPSI  lQ*s  Were  m  the  normal 
range.    The  Man  and  Woman  scales  were  not  equivalent 
measures  and  neither  appeared  to  be  an  adequate  predictor 
of  WPPSZ  ZQ  levels. 

Index  cod^s     2  21  82 


1431    Yater,  Allani  et  al. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  WPPSZ  and  WZSC  Performances  of 
Disadvantaged  Children.. 

Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  1975,  3l(l).i78-80. 
-  HS200417 

The  purpose  of  this  oross-sectional  .study  was  to  compare 
and  contrast  performances  on  the  WPPSI  and  the  WZSC  to 
'    determine  the  concurrent  validity  of  the  two  instruments 
at  three  age  levels.    Sixty  black,  disadvantaged  children 
from  Head  start  and  Follow  Through  classrooms  served  as 
subjects.  „  < 
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Yeshlva  University.  New  York.  « 
Preschool  Education,  A  Selected  Bibliography, 
lip.  ■  ,  . 

19d7.  ED012293  /— ^    f  ■ 

This  selected  bibliography  contains  works  on  the  preschool 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  child.    General  discussions 
of  preschool  education  are  followed  by. separate  sections  of 
relevant  research,  descriptions  of,  specific  preschool 

Programs,  and  reports  and  discussions  of  project 
eadstart.    The  more  than, 130  works  cited  include  journal 
^articles,  books,  doctoral  dissertations,  speeches,  and 
program  reports  and  proposals. ■  Most  of  these  published  and 
'  unpublished  works  were  produced  during  the  1960*8,  and 
where  relevant,  the  citations'contain  the  number  of 
references  included  and  offer  information  about  where  to 
obtain  an  unpublisned  work,  for  example,  an  author's 
professional  affiliation  or  to  what  a  group  a  speech  was 
presented. 
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1433    Toung,  Barbara  W. 

Nova  University.  Fort ^Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Identification  ,of  the  Critical  Behaviors  for  the  Child  Development 
Associate,  Competency  Areas  I,  III  and  V,  Based  on  A 'Comprehensive 
Model  of  Competence. for  the  Brevdrd  Community  pbllege  Training 
Program; 

A  Consanion  Major  Applied  Research)  Project  presented  "^o  Hova 
University  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirments  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  156p. 
ED212360 

Behavioral  criteria  for  (1)  determining  child  Development 


Associate  (CDA)  trainee  competency,   (2;  awarding  college 
credit,  and  (3)  designing  individualized  learning  pro^grams 
in  CDA  competency  areas  1,  3,  and  5  are  provided  in  this 

I    repqrt  of  an  applied  research  project.    Designed  to 

interrelate  CDA  and  Cooperative  Assessment  of  Experiential 
Learning  (CAEL) #  evaluation  orientations,  the  behavioral 
criteria  adopted  are  organized  in  terms  of  three  levels  of 

\    competency  (knowledge,  application,  evaluation)  in  three 
skills  areas  (information,  interpersonal,  psychomotor). 
The  lists  of  criteria  are  included  in  appended  material. 
The  major  portion  of  the  report  consists  of  five  chapters 
.  that  present  background  information  on  Project  Head  start 
and  the  CDA  program;  review  literature  relevant  to  CDA 
training  and  assessment;  the  CAEL  program,  and 
competency-based  education;  describe  procedures  and 
ou.tcomes  of  the  project;  and  provide  discussions  of 
«  issues,  i-mplications ,  and  recommendations.  Additional 

related  material  is  provided  in  appendices. 
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1434    Youngt  Janes  Clayton. 

A  Regional  Investigation  of  the  Effective  Utilization  of  Teacher 
Aides  m  flead  start  Centers.  "^v 
,   Dissertation  Abstracts  International f  1971,  32 04*^) tl763. 
HS200416 

This  investigation  i3f  the  useof  teacher  aides  in  Head 
Start  programs  looks  at' the  aloes'  individual  profiles, 
training,  responsibility,  and  career  development. 

Index  codes    1  12  83  , 
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1435'  Young,  William  T. 

Musical  Development  in  Preschool  Disadvantaged  Children. 
,        Journal  of  Research  in  Basic  Education ,  1974,  22  (3) : 155-169.^ 

HS200419  , 

This  Study  investigated  the  effect  of  a  structured  program 
of  musical  tralnln,iG[  on  the  musical  abilities  of  preschool 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.    ^Subjects  were 
drawn  from  Head  Start  classrooms. 
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1436  Youn^i^^Willian  T^^^^^^  State.  Uhlversity'*  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Music  and  the  Disadvantag^ed:  A  Teaching-Learning  Project  With 

Headstart  Teachers  an^  Children.  Final  Report. 

290p. 

1973.  ED110165 

This  Study  investigated  the  effectiveness  of  a  music 

frogram  designed  especially  for  disadvantaged  children  and 
mplemented  by  personnel  already  involved  in  the  operation 
of  Head  Start  programs.     A  total  of  12  Head  Start  centers 
in? Texas  and  Louisiana  were  included,  21of  which 
constituted  the  control  group.    Bach  teacher  participated 
in  a  3-day  workshop  and  was  supplied  with  simple 
instruments,  several  recordings,  and  a  lesson  manual 
(containing  90  lessons')'.     Subjective  and  objective 
evaluations  of  the  teachers  were  made  during  the 
workshops.  '  Measures^of.  final  ability  and  amount  and 
percentage  of  improvement  were  used  to  determine  the 
progress  of  the  76  experimental  and  33  control  children. 
Individually,  the  experimental  children  showed •. 
comparatively  fewer  regressions  and  far  more  individual 
improvement  than  did  the  control  group."  It  was  f/a^nd  that 
Head  Start  teachers,  given  minimal  trailing  and/direction, 
produced  substantial  imprdyemept  in  the  music  arbility  of 
their  children.  "The  reportXis  divided  into  tlfre'e 
sections:     (1)  introduction  and  methods,    (2)  results,  and 
(3)  conclusions  and  recommendations.     Appendixes  m%ke  up 
two-thirtls  o-f  the  report  and  include  source  materiwn?  and 
the  full  teaching- manual . 
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1437  ?*"'°'H4af  thyt'^That '  s  He — Evaluating  Use  of  Health-Education  Materials 

for' Preschool  Children.^  ^ 

Child  Welfare,  19.75,  54(l)i41-46. 

HS200420      o  ^ 
This  article  reports  on  an  evaluation  of  the  use  of  a 
health  education  curriculum  guide  during  a  yea^r's  use  in  a  . 
group  of  Head  Start  centers. 
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For  other  entries  by  this  author  see  Index  ofL  co-author s.- 

-1438     Zlaler*  EdWard* 

A  National  Priority?  Raising  the  Quality  of  Children's  Lives. 
V  Children,  1970,  17  (5) : 166-170 . 

HS200421  s 
In  this  article  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  emphasizes  his  agency's  commitment  to.^ 
imprdving  the  lives  of  children  through  comprehensive^ 
programs  such  as  Project  Head  start. 
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Learning  From  Children:  The  Role  of  OCD. 
Childhood  Education,  1971,  48(1):8-11. 

HS200424    ,  ^  , 

This  is  a  discussion  of  jsoroe  of  the  areas  of  early  . 
childhood  education  which  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
is  currently  investigating. 
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1440  Zigier,  Edward.  '       *  !  •  ^ 

Contemporary  Concerns  m  Early  Childhood  Education. 
Young  Childrenr  1971,  26  (3) : 141 -156. 
HS200423 

NThis  is  an  address  given  ibV  Zigler  at  the  1970  confrence 
.of  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Voung 
Children.     Kr.  Zigler  discusses  Head  Start's  beginning  and 

froblems  of  defining  and  eivaluatlng  goals.    Also  discussed 
8  the  issue  of  a  national  day  care  program. 

/ 
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1441  Zigler,  Edward. 

^Children's  Heeds  in  the  70' s:  A  Fe^deral  Perspective . 

19^1 .  ED060946  / 

*The  Director,  Office  of  Child  Development  (DHEW) , 
discusses  the  nation's  treatment  of  its  children.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  country  and  society  are  described  .m 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  foster  children ,/ adoption 
laws,  children's  institutions #  and  the  atta«^  on  Head 
Start.    Director  Zigler  states  that  a  look  ac  the  \goals  of 
the  Hiead  Start  program  shows'  that  what  has  been  achieved 
is  quite  impressive.     He  .further  states  that  he  believes 
that  It  is  the  most  important  aoclal  action  effort  ever^ 
mounted  on  behalf  of/ needy  children  in  this  country,    ire  ' 
forsees  a  progression  from  Head  Start  to  types  of  centers 
that  would  provide  a  variety  of  servlceel  for  children,,  one 
very  important  one  being  day  care.-   The«e  .centers  of  the ^ 
future,  he  feels,  mbst  be  heterogeneous^  m  terms  of  f  • 

socioeconomic  classias.     What  this  nation  mus^/do.  Director 
Zigler  says,  is  develop  an  entirely  n/cw  cadre  of  child 
care-worXers,  along -wi**-^io*^e-eti?cumscrlbed  training  which 
will  receive  formil  recognition.    He  also  recommerMst  that 
this  nation'  develop  centers  to.  help  parents  m  the 
parenting  function;  we  should  insist,  he  states,  that  as 
part  of  high  school  life,  every  adolesccint  receives 
courses  m  parenting-- tutoring  children  and  wbrklng  liv  day 
care  centers.    Other  help  for  parents  will  be  through  ^ 
Programs  such  as  Homestart  and  a  "Sesame  street"  for 
parents. 

Index  codes     3  15  16  12  l'^21  13     6^        3  20  12  81 
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Child  care  in  the  70' s.     .  / 
Inequality  in  Education,  liecember  1972,  '13:17-28. 
HS200422  ** 
This  State  of  the  art  paper^touches  ^n  aspects  of  child 


/      caret     legislative  issues,  and  major  type's  of  child  care 
'      (Head  Start,  day  care  for  working  mothers).     Head  start. 
Its  positive  influences,  cognitive  emphasis,  health 
component,  and  its  future  are  discussed  at  length.'  * 
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1443    Zigler,  Edward. 

Miracle  Workers  Need  Not  Apply. 
Urban  Review,  1973,  6  (5-6) : 38-43. 
HS200425 

This  article  presents  an  interview  with  Dr.  Edward  Zigler 
in  which  he  discussed:     (1)  ideal  Head  Start;    (2)  success- 
of  Head  Start;    (30  concept  of  Home  Start;    (4)  cost  of  . 
child  care;   (5)  implications  of  national  child  care 
program;  and  (6)  Federal  standards  on  day  care. 
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1444    2191  tr,  Bdirard.  ^    >  « 

*    Prftjtct  H«ad  Starti  success  or  Failure? 
Children  Today,  1973,  2(6) t36. 
HS200426 

In  this  article,  the  avfthor  attempts  to  illuminate  the 
controversy  surrounding  Head  Start  and  addresses  the 
*     '     broader  question  of  what  compensating  programs  can  and 
'^should  achieve.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  Head  start's  • 
"  .   .  goals— .other  than  intellectual— in  the  areas  of  social 
competence"  and  health. 

'    .  '     ■        ^        ■■  ' 
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Yale  University.  Rew  Haven,  Connecticut,    i  • 
Has  It  Really  Been, Demonstrated  that  compensatory  Education  ;ts 
Wi thput ' Value? 
'    American  Psychologist,  September,  1975,  3Gi935-937. 

nS200874  / 
In  this  letter  t.o  the^editor',  Edward  Zigler  takes  iss>ie  with 
contention  that  compehsatory  education  is  without  value.  Th 
that  "...  Whether  Head  Start  is  a  failure^or  not  f emains 
empirical  issue  which  demands  more  consideration  th^n  Cornba 
given  to  it.-" 
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Zigler',  Edward. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Head  Start t  Another  Look. 
Educational  Psychologist,  1978,  13:71-77. 
.HS2G0677  " 


The  author  presents  *ev4.dence  to  refute  negative  evalutions 
that  have  been  made  against  Head  start  programs,     it  is 
argued  that  long-term  effects  of  early  }.ntervention  may 
depend  on  the  degree  tojwhich  parents  are  involved  and 
whether  the  schools  follow  |he  preschool  .|ro^ram  with 


further  intervention.     I'c  i«  recotamended  that  more  money  be 
spent  on  worker  training,  that  nofi-poor  children  be 
included,  and  that  inhooulation  sjBrvices  be  added. 
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Project  Head  Starts  A-Legacy  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

1979. 


Nev  Yotkt  MacKillanf 
1979.  ED183266 

'This  book  aims  to  provide  a  conprehensive.  history  and 
analysis  of  the  operation  and  evolution  of  Project  Head 
Start.    The  voluae  consiats  of  23  original  articles 
covering  program  histroy*  the  preschool  e^lucation  and 
developmental  components  of  Head  Start,  and  Head  Start 

grogram  development  and  evaluation.     In  Part  One,  th« 
istroical  roota  df  Head  Start,  the  intellectual  and 

Solitical  climate  of  thtt  1960s,o  leadership] within  the 
ojhnson  Adoiinisttation  and  the  role  of  early  planners  and 
adninistratbrs  are  discussed.    An  ovierviewlof  the  program's 
first. decade  in  operation  is  provided.  Philosophy, 
implementation,  -curriculum  models  and  e.duQational 
assessment  of  preschool  eduation  within  Head  Start  are 
explored  in  Part  Tyo.    Part  Three  focuses  on  health,- mental 
health  and  social  services  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
developmental  program.    Additiona\lV»  thcr  social  context  of 


farent  involvement  and  career  development  are  delineated, 
n  Part  Fojor,  special  field  projects  among  American 
Xhdians,  Puerto  Ricans  and  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory 


are  briefly  discussed  as  well, as  program  development  and 
administration.    Part  Five  describes  and'  presents  findings 
of  project  evaluations.    Patent  perspectives  on  the  program 
are  also  presented.    Finally »  project  theory  and  practice 
are  wr4.tiqued  and  problems  of  program  evaluation  are 
indicated.    A  bibliography , consisting  of  materials  on  Head 
Start  published  between  1965  and  1975  is  included. 
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Impulsivity-Ref lectivity  in  Preschool  Head  Start  and  Kiddle  Class 
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Journal  of  Learning  Disabilit/ies,  1968,  1(10)  :578-58;4. 

HSl50427  '  , 

This  study  sought  to  determine  differences  betiieen  lower 
class  Negro  and  middle-class  white  children  in  perceptual 
t«mpo,  as  well  as  to  investigate  Kagan's  procedure  for 

?reschool  children.    Subjects  were  Head  start  students; 
hey  were  administered  the  Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test, 
.  as  was  a  control  group  of  middle-class  preschoolers.,^ 
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.  INDEX  OF  SUBjto^— (EXPLANATION) 


f        Each  document  in  thi6  bibliography  was  index*ed  by  type  of  information 
(code  numb^^s  99  and  1-4)  and  by  topic  {9ode  numbers  5-2B).    In  additioji  a  code 
number.  (91-04)  .wag  added  to  indica-.e  the  form  in  which  the  item  exists 'in  the 
Head  Start  Libfary'.        \  ^ 

The  f CJllowing  is  an  explanation  of  the  code  numbers*  > 

Code      .  « 

'99  ^  Major,  Evaluation  i       •  « 

1  Research--Documents  that  present 'descriptive  data/  and/or  research  find- 
ings.   All  documents  t'hat  include  data  or  findings  are  coded  research* 
even  those  that  also  include  testS/  bibliographies 'and  policy  analyses. 

2  Rfesear ch-ge la-t ed-*'Document s  fihat  discuss. research  plans,  methodology/ 
I'testS/  questionnaires  and  bibliographies/  but  do  not  includ^-^ta  or 

findings.'  ,  .  ^ 

3  Poli cy /planning— Ne\  analyses/  position  papers^  newpaper  articles  and 
speeches  that  discuss  issugs  jftelatedf  to  Head  Sta^rt.'  Include  those  that 
refer  to  research  but  do  not  present  findings  of. -data.  4 

V 

4  Legislation— Most  documents  in  this  category  appear^  in  the  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Head  Start  Related  Coftgressional  Doouments.    Th^^s  category 
includes  actual  legislation/  Congressional  Hearings/  House  and  Senate  , 
Report^  and  Committee  Printb.^ 

•5    Health— refers  to  studies  of  the  screening/  diagnosis/  apd  treatment ^jj^^f 
the  medical  needs  of  Head  Stayt  childten.    It  includes  studies  of  nutri- 
tional/'  prevehtive  health  care  including  immunization/  dental  pare/  and 
mental  heilth  care  (including  psychological  testing  and  referral  services) 

6  Conm6nity  Impact--ref era  to  the  effects  of  Head  Start  on  the  neigAborhood 
or  communitY.    It  include»j  studies  of  the  relationship-  of  Head  Sta?t  to 
other'-sociar'services/  the  schools/  and  o^her  community  institutions? 

7  Family  Impact— refers  t'o  studies  of  both  the  eftect  of  Head  Start  on  f agjii- 
lies  (e.g./  the  employment  of  mothers/  the  ability  of  families  to  care  for 
their  childreij)  and  the  effect  of  the  family' structure/  behavior  patterns/ 
and  support  on  the  Head  Start  progi*am  and  child  performance.    It  includes 
studies  of  parental  attituefes  and  childrearing  practices. 

8  Handicapped— refers  to  All  studies  of  Head  Start  services  to  handicapped 
. ,  children  and  of  the  performance  of  handicapped  children  eittrolled  in  Head 
^  Start.    It  .include ..studies  of  diagnoses  and  special  services. 

9  Home  Start --referlg  not  only  to  studies  of  the  "Home  Start*"  program/  but 
also  to  studies  of  other^  preschool  services  provided  to  children  and  their 
families  at  home. 
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10  FollQw-Through'—refers  to. studies  of  the  Follow-Through  program  ^kinder-  ^ 
-  garten  thrbufgH^  grade  3)  services*  and  the  performance  of  children  enrolled 

*in  Pollow-,Through.     ^  '  "  * 

11  Long-term  ef f ects-'^ref ers  to  studies  of  the  effects  of  Head  Start  that 
persist,  beyond  the  completion  of  third  giade.    it  includes  studies  of 
school  retention/  school  performance/  school  placement/  as  well  as  subse- 
quent social  adjustment.  .     .  ^ 

12  ManagementT-refers  to  studies  of  staff  training/  staffing/  program  organi- 
zation and, implement at ion/  budgeting/,  and  accounting. 

:  13    Teaching  methods— refers  to  studies 'of  Head  Start  curriculum  content;^ 
.materia^ls/  teaching  techniques/,  program  content  ahd  structure •    It  in- 
i  eludes  the  Planned  Variation  studies. 

14  Costs— refers  to  data  that  describe  the  costs  of  Head  Start  services  and 
programs/  that  exanjine  sources  of  f^giding  and  that  present  cost/benefit 
evaluations. 

.  '  . 

15  parent  Participation— refers  to  studies  that  explicitly  ^examine  the  kind^ 
•  arid  amount  of  parent  participation  in  Head  Start  and  on  its  eff  epts  on 

child  performance  or  families.    Note  that  it  is  'a  required  cc5mponent  often 
i^ef^renpedt  but  should  be  coded  only  when  findings  or  *data  are  presented. 
'  X    Include  studies  of  parent  attitudes. 

16  gpcial/andtional  Development— refers  to  studies  of  soc^ial  adjustment, 
self-esteem,  l09us  of  contrpl/  personality,  self-concept/  attifcUdps, 
values  and  emotional  health.    It  can  include  studies  of  school  adjustment, 
delinquent  behavior  and  other. forms  of  social  adjustment. 

17  Poverty— refers  to  ^studies  of  the  economic  status  'and  progress  of  Head 
.Start  families  and  the  problems  associated  with  the  disadvantaged  status 

of  Head  Start  children. 

13  Day  Care— refers  to  services  that  provide  essentially  custodial  care  for 

'  preschool  children;  that  is,  that  donbt  include  the  instructional  compo- 
nent of  Head  Start.    It  should  include,  howevet,  extended  day  services 
provided  by  Head  Start  for  the  children  of  working  parents. 

^19    Social  Behavior— refers  to  claissroom  adjustment,  play  Snji  studies  of 

behavior  problems,  e.g. ,  hyperactivity,,  aggressiveness. 
■ 

20  Services  Provided--ref ers  to  descriptive  information  on  tfie  type  of  ser- 
vices provided,,  the  number  of  children  served  and  their  characteristics/ 
etc. 

21  Cognitive  Development--is  a  general  term  used  to  refer  to  sudies  of  intel« 
lectual  growth  tha^,  either  1)  include  all  three  of  the  specific  areas 
listed  in  22/  23  and  24/ "^r  2)  are  directed  at  other  areas  of  development 
such  as  attention  or  academic  achievement. 
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22    Cognitive  Development  -  Raading--raf ers  to  studies  o£  reading  readiness 
and  reading  performance • 


9 


23  Cognitive  Develosnent  *  Language-- ref ers  to  studies  of  written  and  oral 
language  development  and  performance •    Includes  studies  of  audlotory 
skills* 

24  Cognitive  Development  -  I *Q* --refers \to  studies  off  aptitude  or  ability, 
often  recognlzabel  by  the  test  given-^he  Stanford-Blnet ,  the  Weschler^ 
•  •  •  \ 

25  Bilingual— refers  to  studies  of  children  f 9r  whom  English  is-  a  second 
language  (includes  not  orily  Spanish,  but  many  other  dialects)  • 

26  Special  Populations*— refers  to  groups  such  as  American  Indians,  refugees, 
Alaskans/  etc.    Other 'special  populations  such  as  handicapped  children  and 
bilingual  groups  with  other  unique  codes # 

J'. 

The  following  indicate  form  codes: 

81  Not  in  Head  Start  Library.    .  • 

82  In  Head  Start ^Library  in  hard  cover  only. 

83  In  Head  Start  Library  in  microfiche  only.  v 

u 

84  In  Head  Start  Library  in  botfl  hard  cover  and  microfiche* 
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SUBJECT  INDEX 


Subject  ..  Item  Numbara 

Bilingual 

/         (25)  81,  87,  88,  95,  110,  145,  162,  214,  218,  231,  232,  234, 

235,, 254,  328,  384,  398,  400,  429,  437,  438,  522,  537,  575, 
607,  619,  620,  641,  648,  686-688,  748,  769,  783,  791-799, 
814,  815,  864,  865,  885,  917,  925,  937,  997,  102^,  1Q30, 
1060,  1094,  1095,  1166,  1190,  1195,  1229,  1253,  1269,  1270, 
1272,  1273,  1275,  1279,  1289,  1290,  1319,  1320,  1325-1327, 
1330,   1331,  1333,  1335,  1385,  1400 

Cocrnltive  Development 

(21)  2,  4,  5,  11,  14,  19,  20,  28,  31,  32,  41,  42,  54-57,  59,  60, 

64,  65,  67,  78,  83-85,  92,  97,  98,  103-109,  113,  114,  125, 
128,  129,  131,  132,  135-12(7,  139,  147,  152-155,  166,  169, 
180,  183,  186,  189,  193,  195,  196,  199-202,  207,  213,  219, 
221,  225-227,  229,  233,  234,  236-238,  240,  241,  245,  246, 
250,  254,  255,  257^  258,  267,  274,  284-286,  288,  293,  300, 
301,  304,  309,  310,  312,  314,  316,  321,  323-325,  327,  335, 
340,  345,  348,  352,  360,  361,  363,  368,  373,  376,  377,  395, 
397,  404-406,  408,  413,  414,  420,  424-426,  431,  433,  435, 
437,  438,  446-449,  451,  452,  454-480,  483,  485-488,  491- 
493,  500-503,  505-508,  511-513,  520,  522,  524,  532,  533, 
536,  539,  540,  545,  548,  550,  553,  556,  557,  563,  565,  568, 
569,  573,  578,  580,  584,  589,  590,  596,.  6g7,  608,  615,  616, 
620,  635,  63d-64(i,  644,  648,  652,' 653,  656,  662,  668,  672, 
677,  678,  683,  684,  688,  705,  711,  714,  717,  719,  720,  725, 
\  729,  731,  733,  735,  73B-740,  744,  745,  746,  748,  756,  762, 

765-769,  772,  774,  775,  780,  782,  783,  785,  786,  790,  793, 
796,  806,  812,  813,  817,  827,  829,  831,  833,  836,  862,  864, 
866,  879-881,  884,  887,  890,  894,  897,  899,  902-904,  906, 
907,  909,  910,  914-9^.6,  932,  936,  943-947,  9Sl,  953,  954, 
958,  961,  964,'  965,  967-969,  977,  983-^86,  989,  990,  992, 
994,  996,  998-1001,  1003,  1005,  1007,  1009,  1011,  1013- 
1015,  1024,  1033,  ld34,  1037,  1040,  1044,  1047-1050,  1055- 
1057,  1059,  1075,  1084,  1087,  1092,  1100,  1102,  1104,  1110, 
1115-1117,  1121,  1122,  1127,  1131,  1135,  1137,  1139,  1141, 
1142,  1144#  1147,  1149,  1155,  1156,  1158,  1162,  1163,  1165, 
1167-1169,  1171,  1176,  1180,  1195,  1197,  1199-1201,  1204, 
1211,  1215-1217,  1221-1224,  1228-1232,  1238,  1210,  1244, 
1246-1248,  1254-1256,  1258-1260,  1262,  1265,  1271,  1273,  . 
1281-1283,  1285,  1287,  1289,  1290,  1296,  1302,  1306,  1308- 
1310,  1312,  1317,  1319,  1321,  1325,  13^7,  1333,  1334,  1347, 
1349,  1350,  1-352,  1354,  1356,  1357,  1367,  1368,  1373,  1374, 
1376,  1380,  1383-1387,  1390,  1391,  1397,  1393,  1400,  1404, 
1411,  1412,  1415,  1423,  1430,  1435,  1441,  1448 


593 


686 


Sub j act 


IteiB  Numbers 


Cognitive  Development  -  I.Q* 

(24)  41,  49,  79,  81,  68,  10&,  115,  116,  124,  141,  146,  217, 

220,  221,  224,  256,  277,  280,  299,  319,  320,  322,  336, 

344,  349,   350,  419,  425,  488,  489,  499,  517,  524,  B53, 

595,  601,  617,  618,  623,  721,  769,  781,  800,  807,  865, 
871,  874-877,  881,  956,  957,  962,  966,  988,  999,  1008, 

1030,  1058,  1085,  1098,  1117,  1138,  1146,  1152-1154, 

1157,  1207,  1212,  1253,  1280,  1292,  1296,  1304,  1311, 

1313,  1318,  1328,  1330,  1353,  1375,  1406,  1425,  1431 

Cognitive  Development  -  Language 

(23)  48,  79,  86,  88,  93,  98,  110,  115,  130,  141,  161,  1^82, 

189,  214,  236,  251,  256,  272,  292,  297,  299,  317,  319, 
320,  342,  350,  351,  374,  415,  416,  478,  488,  490,  496, 
499,  517,  524,  533,  535,  537,  541,  542,  575,  600,  606, 
610-612,  619,  695,  707,  764,  787,  798,  800,  805,  806, 
823,  835,  867,  877,  895,  922,  937,  939,  962,  968,  976, 
991,  993,  1117,  1125,  1146,  1152,  1154,  1160,  1166,  1184, 
1187,  1190,  1194,  1196,  1269,  1270,  1275,  1279,  1284;' 
1311,  1320,  1330,  1331,  1335,  1377-1379,  1406,  1411,  1424 


Cognitive  Development  -  Reading 

(22)  95,  148,  160,  161,  178,  215, , 253,  290,  299,  341,  373, 

566,  567,  572,  600,  649,  874,  877,  896,  1152,  1186^ 
1221,  1315,  1335,  1346,  1413,  1414 


Ccnftunity  Impact 
(6) 


12,  43,  78,  99,  104,  145,  205,  262,  266,  273,  276,  306, 
334,  347,  356,  357,  3^4,  393,  431,  446,  475,  516,  557, 
572,  634,  638,  644,  674,  702,  838,  841,  892,  898,  915, 
917,  972-975,  980,  962,  997,  np5,  1107,  1198,  1213, 
1293,  1342,  1343,  1426,  1441 


Costa 

(14) 


6,  27,   33,  36^  52,  82,  91,  .'12,  171-175,  230,  242,  264, 
270,  303,  334,  372,  378-393,  395,  397-399,  401-403,  416, 
426,  431,  628, '642,  645,  654,  659,  660,  663,  667, 
669-672,  674,  680,  691,  700,  710,  743,  839,  850,  883, 
900,  929,  992,  1012,  1016,  1021,  1022,  1149,  1173,  1254, 
1266,  1300,  1391,  1394,  1443 


Day  Care 

(18) 


26-33,  52,  69,  229,  314,  371,  521,  585,  622,  638,  816, 
886,  970,  1108,  1120,  1201,  1233,  1266,  1440,  1441,  1443 


Family  Impact 

'(7) 


4-6,  9,  10,  14,  31,  40,  59,  95,  101,  122,  152,  198,  199, 
205,  207,  219,  235,  265,  268,  270,  273,  325,  334,  336, 
352,  357,  361,  363,   378,  379,  393,  395,  397,  408,  428, 


594 


ERIC 


687 


Subject 


Item  Numbers 


Family  Impact  (continued)  . 

(7)  436,  443,  446,  450,  475,  476, 

552,  558,  562,  583,  588,  638, 
660,  664,  666,  667,  669,  670, 
703,  732,  733,  770,  784,  793, 
882,  897,  915,  954,  955,  959, 
1060,  1073,  1083,  1091,  1105, 
1213,  1235,  1237,  1239,  1241, 
1302,  1311,  1319,  1336,  1346, 
1396,  1399,  1404,  1418,  1420, 

li 

Follow-Through 
(10) 


486,  494,  500,  501,  514, 
645,  652,  653,  656,  657, 
672,  676,  683,  .684,  688, 
799,  814,,  815,  '833,  834, 
980,  996,  1023,  1044,  1049, 
1147,  1158,  1175,  1209, 
1254,  1267,  1281,  1286, 
1355,  1362,  1366,  1395, 
1426 


'landieapped 
(8) 


Health 
(5) 


Home  Start 

«0) 


11-14,  30,  62,  92,  101,  llS,  199,  200,  217,  263,  264,  267, 
268,  -282,  283,  291,  313,  322,  333,  406,  413,  491,  497,  587, 
650-657,  559-665,  667-669,  671,  674-677,  679,  681-684,  722, 
727,  814;  ftl5,  921,  1002,  1014,  1068,  1069,  1071,  1075, 
1100,  1149,  1212-1216,  lj257,  1281,  1325,  1375 


595 


688 


SuttjACt 


It<Bt  Number! 


Legislation 

(4)  1036 

Long-term  ef£ecta 

(11)  °        9,  10,  49,  62,  88,  129,  132,  180,  199,  200,  207,  209,  271, 

293,  322-325^  327,  348,  352,  432,  440,  441,  443,.  446,  479, 
485,  553,  565,  618,  638,  675,  683,  686,  687,  689-700,  723, 
729,  762,  768,  785,  874,  881,  929,  996,  999,  1014,  1027, 

1048,  1050,  1087,  1110,  1115,  1116,  1121,  1122,  1127,  1139, 
1147,  1189,  1197,  1200,  1215,  1216,  1224,  1230,  1288,  1353, 
1375,  1446 

Management 

(12)  1,  3,  6-8,  10,  12-14,  18,  20,  27-31,  34-39,  53,  54,  58,  67, 
70-77,  79,  82,  87,  89,  91,  99,  100,  102,  105-107,  111,  113, 
119,  122,  123,  127,  142,  151,  152,  155,  156,  162,  164,  165, 
168,  170,  174-177,  179,  184-186,  190-199,  204-206,  208, 
211,  21,9,  222,  228,  233,  238,  241-243,  245-249,  252,  259, 
261-264,  270,  271,  27^,  276,  278,  281-283,  286,  287,  289, 
301,  303,  307,  308,  311,  312,  328,  333,  334,  337,  341,  343, 
347,  357,  358,  363,  365-367,  370,  372,  374-376,  378-393, 
398,'  399,  401,  402,  412,  43  6,  418,  420,  423,  431,  434,  440, 
445,  476,  494,  502,  504,  505,  507-512,  514,  516,  518,  520) 
525,  531,  538,  539,  547,  551,  554,  558,  560,  573,  574,  576, 
577,  579,  $81,  583,  586,  592,  594,  599,  603,  605,  608,  609, 
614,  622,  625,  627-629,  634,  638,  642-645,  651-654,  657- 
663,  665,  666,  669,  671,  672,  679-687,  691,  .694,  697,  698, 

^700-702,  704,  705,  708-710,  715,  73  6,  722,  730,  742,  747, 
753,  754,  756^758,  760,  767,  773,' 775,  776,  780,  788,  799, 
811,  813,  815,  816,  821,  822,  824,  825,  832,  839,  942-050, 
/  854,  863,  873,  882,  886,  892,  896,  897,  900,  905,  913,  918, 

919,  923-926,  928,  930,  931,  933,  934,  938,  941,  945,  948- 
950,  961,  964,  965,  970,  978-980,  982, '985,  99()-992,  1002# 
1006,  1017,  1019-1022,  1026,  1029,.  1032,  1035,  1039,  1046, 

1049,  1Q50,  1052,  105^  1061,  1063,  1067,  1071-1073,  ltD79, 
1080,  1088,  1094,  1099',  1101,  1105-1109,  1111,  1113,  1119, 
1120,  1125,  1127,  1135,  1136,  1143,  1149,  1150,  1161,  1164, 
1165,  '1168,  1172-1174,  1177,  1182,  1183,  1185,  1186,  1191, 
1192,  1199,  1203,  1:208,  1214,  121j9,  1219,  1227,  1233,  1234, 
1236,  1239,  1243,.  1249,  1261,  1263,  1266,  1272,  1293,  1297, 
1298,  1314,  1316,  1322,  1325,  1329,  1337,  1339-1341,  1343- 
1345,  13'58,  1360,  1362,  1364,  1365,  1367,  1368,  1372,  1397, 
1402,  1403,  1405,  1410,  1411,  1416,  1418,  1425,  1433,  1434, 

■    1440-1444,  1446 

Parent  Participation/Parent  Attitudes 

(15)  5,  6,  11-14,  17,  18,  40,  43,  53,  54,  58,  62,  64,  70,  72, 

73,  76,  78,  79,  92,  101,  102,  105,  106,  108,  119,  122,  123, 
126,  127,  133,  134,  155,. 156,  186,  188,  198-200,  203,  205, 

596 


689 


I 


.  Sub j  ect  Item  Nuqjjfers 

Parent  Participation/Parent  Att4.tudes'  (continued) 

(15)  207,  212,  217,  219,  222,  232,  235,  '  i7.,  244,  259,  261-263, 

266,  268,  274,^  275,  285ip.  291,  301,  306,  323,  324,  332,  333, 
337,^343,  357,  362,  368,  369,  375,  377,  378,  380-392,  395, 
397,  407,  417,  431,  488,  491, '496,  499,  514,  516,  534,  536, 
538,  548,  552,  562,  564,  570,  57L,  578,  601,  607,  608,  610, 
'    612,  617,  620,  621,  629,  638,  640,  644,  645,  652,  653,  657, 
656.  662,,  668,  674,  677,  678,  684,  686-688,  707,  720,  727, 
732,  777,  779,  793,  796,  798,  801,  812,  828,  833.  838,  839, 
.     ft   840,  858,  860,  863,  881-884,  906,  911,  926,  935,  944,  950, 
955,  956,  962,  967,  972-976,  980,  992,. 996,  997,  1004, 
.  ;  1009,  1023,  IQ»6,  1037,  1050;  1073,  1075,  1080,  1083,  1102, 
1105,  1110,.  1113,  1115,  1120,\  1125,  1127,  1130,  1131,  1134- 
1136,  1141,  1147,  1158,  1171,  1172,  1201,  1202,  1209,^1214, 
1235,  1237,  1241,  1268,  1272,  1^86,  1304,  1307,  1308,  131^, 
1331,  1332,  1336,  1356,  1357,  1:^70,  1371,  1378,  1379,  1393, 
1396,  140'4,  1408,  1409,  1412-1414,  1418,  1420,  1421,  1429, 
1441,  1446 

Policy/planning  ^  \ 

(3)  1,  3,  7,  8,  25,  26,  34,  35,  45,  46,  51,  52,  62,  63,  65,  67, 

68,  89,  104,  108,  127,  138,  1^1,  157,  159,  163,  1'64,  184, 
192,  194,  195,  197,  204,  208,-  215,  225,  228,  229,  231,  244, 
252,  255,  294,  298,  314,  331,  333,  337,  338,  3i54,  361^  366, 
367,  369,  374,  38P-400,  409,  421,  422,  428-430,  436,  S02, 
.    515,  521,  523,  534-,  545,  548,  559,  561,  582-585,.  588,  592, 
594,  617,'  620,  625,  626,  629,  630, '642,  643,  681,  708,  709, 
^  712,  715,  716,  722,  728,  730,  737,  738,  753,  754,  789,  790, 

814,  820,  824,  825,' 832,  851-853,  SBB,  660,  861,  883,  888, 
891,  897,  917,  919,  921,  930,  932-935,  937,  941,  947,  950,- 
'    954,  967,  968,  970,  978,  1002,  1006,  1023,  1025,  1038, 
1039,  1061,  1066-1070,  1072,  1073,  1077,  1078,  1082,  1088- 
1090,  1094,  1095,  1097,  1101,  1103,  1108,  1109,  1138,  1148, 
'   1161,  1164,  1170,  1181,  1182,  1185,  1191,  1192,  1201,  1206, 
'  1208,  1236,  1239,  1243,  1248,  125(),  1257,  1274,  1283,  1301, 
1305,  1319,  1337,  1338,  1339,'  1342,  1351,  1372,  1382,  1388, 
1393,  1397,  1404,  1405,  1410,, 1416,  1417,  1419,  1422,  1432, 
1438-1445 

Poverty  * 

(17)  59,  104,  116,  141,  186,  187,  189,  195,  254,  257,  271f  285, 

403,  342,  347,  354,  357,  369,  431,  448,  449,  450-452,  454- 
474,  477,   489,  499,  515,  601,   720,  723,  728,  738,  769,  800, 
823,  835,  882,  917,  928,  937^50,  956,  959,  964,  976, 
1008,  1107,  1164,  1178,  1179,  1206,  1220,  1244,  1258,  1304, 
1308,  1321,  1354,  1359,  1400,  1418,  1420,  1432 


597 


.  690 


Subject  •    Item  Ntamberg 


Research 

(1) 


2,  4-6,  9-20,  27-j29,   33,   3S,   37,   40-44,  48-50, v^3-59,  61, 
64,  70-81,  83,  85-88, *90-93,  95,  97-103,  105-10>>^110,  112 
126,  128-137,  139-149,  152-156,  158,   160-162»  165,  4^8, 
170-183,  187-191,  193,  196,  199-201,   206,  207,  209-212^ 
214,  216-224,  226,  227,  230,   232-237,  239,  240,  242,  243, 
247-251,  253-25'8,  260-262,  264-278,  280,  282-285,  288,  290 
293,  295-297,  299-308,  311-313, "315-317,   319-325,  327-330, 
332,  334,^336,  341-343,  347,  348,  350-352/  356,  357,  359, 
360,  362-365,   368^  370-373,  375,   376,  378,  379,   391,   393,  , 
395,  397,  399,  401-408,  410-412,   414-418,  420,  423-427, 
431-434,  443,  447-450,  453-475,  477-481,  483,  485-497,  499 
501,  503-507,  509-514,  516-520,  522,  524-533/  535-:J537,  539 
544,  547,  549,  550,^553-558,  560/  562-567,  569,  571,  572, 
574-f,78,  580,  581,  593,  596-603,  605-612,  614-619,  e2i-624 
627,  628, . 634-641,  644-646,  649,  651-661,  663-666,  668-672 
674,  675,  680,  '^82-684,  686,  687,  689-695,  700,  702-705, 
707,  71d,  711,  714,  717,-721,   723,  72f4,  72fi,   727,   729,  731, 
733,  ^35,  736,  740-744,,  746,  748,  749*,  751,  752,  755-758,^^ 
762-744",  766-768,  770-773,  775-780,  782-788,  790,  796,  798 
801,  803,  805-813,  815-819,  821,   822,  828-831,  833-83%., 
838«-e43,  345-850,  854-^7,  859,  86i3-870,  872-882,  ,884,  886 
887,  889,  890,  892-89'6,  898-900,  902-905,  907,  909-912, 
914,  916,  918,  920,  922-928,  936,  938,  939,  948,  949,  951, 
953,  955,  956-962,  964,  966,  969,  971-974,  976,  977,  980- 
1001,  1003-lOjQS,   1007,  1008,   1010-1917,  1020-1022,  10^26-  • 
1032,  1034,  1035,  1037,  1042-104^,  1048,  1050-1052,  1056, 
1058,  1060,  1063,  1071,  1075,  107^-1081,   1083,  1086,  1087, 
1091-1093,  1099,  1100,  1102,  1105-1107,  1110,  1111,  1113- 
1128,  1130,  1131,  1134-1137,  1139,  1141-1146,  1149-1154, 
3.158,  1163,  1165,  1166,  1168,  1171,  W3-1180,  1183,  1184, 
1196^1190,  1193,  1196,  1197,  1199,  1200,  1202-1205,  1207, 
1209,  1210,  1212-1.222,^1224,  1225,  1227-1233,  1235,  1236, 
1238,  1240,  1241,  1244-1247,   1249,.  1250,  1253-1256,  1258- 
1262,  1265,.  1267-1273,.  1275-1277,^  1279,  1281,  1282,  1284, 
1288-1294,  1296,  1297,   1299,  1300,  1302,  1304,  1306- 
1321,  1325-1336,  1340,  1341,  1343,  1346-1350,  1352- 
1360,  1362,  1364-1366,  1369,  1373-1379,  1381,  1383,  1384, 
1386,  1387,  1389-1392,' 1394-1396,  1398-1403,  1406,  1408, 

1420,   1421,  1423,  1425,  1429,  1433- 


1286, 
1318, 


71409, 
*'S.437, 


1411-1415,  1418, 
1446,  1448 


^  Research-related 

(2)  30-32,   36,  38,  39^,  .41,  60,  66,  77,  82,  84,  94,  96,  109, 

111,  150,  166,  167<  169,  185,  186,  198,  202,  203,  205, 

213,  238,  241,  245,   246,   259,  263,  281,  286,  287,  289, 

'     309,  ,310,  318,  335,  339,   340,  344,  345,  349,  355,  358, 

377,  392,  397,  398,  413,.  419,  435,  437,  438,  440,  441, 

445,  446,  451,  452,  476,   498,  502,  508,  538,  551,  552, 

598 


691 


Subject  "Item  Numbers  * 

Research  related  (continued)  ^  j, 

(2)  56a,  570,  573,  779/  586,  587,  589,  590,  591,  595,  613,  617, 

^  648,  650,.  662,  667,  676-679,  685,  688,  696-699,  701,  725, 

.  732,  739,  745,   747,  750,  759,  760,   765,  769,  774,  781,  791- 

795,  797,  802,  827/^  837,  844,  871,  885,  886,. 906,  908,  913, 
915,  929,  931,  940,  942-946,  952,.  963,  965,  975,  979,  1009, 
lOliw  1018,  1019,  1024,  1033,  1040,  1041,'  1046,  1047,  1049, 
1053-1055,  1057,  1059,  1062,  1064,  1065,  1074,  1084,  1085,  - 
1098,  1104,  1155-1157,  1160,'  1162,  1167,  1169,  1172,  1194, 
K-  1195,  1198,   1211,  1223,  1234,  1237,  1263,  1266,   1278,  1280, 

1285,  1287,  1288,  1295,  1298,  1320,  1322,  1344,  1345,  1361,' 
1363,  1367-1371,  1380,  1385,  1424,  1426,  1430,  1431 

Services  Provided 

(2)  3,  6,  12,  26,  29,  '44,  46,  67,  68,  70,  71,  ,77,  78,  80,  82, 

91,  119,  120,  122,  157,  167,  171-17.4,  190,  195,  260,  269, 
274,  278,  282,  283,  294,  295,   303,   306,  312,   314,  315,  331, 
,  334,  347,  358,  361,  367,  371^  372,   374,  375,  401,  402,  408,' 
409,  416,  422,  427,  432,  4^0,  495,   52^,  559,  603,  626,  641, 
643,  645,-651,  654,  657,  658,  661,  6«6,  1^18,   722,  724,  741, 
747,  753,  754,  760,   772,  773,  7^0,  830,  832,   839,  853,  861, 
89i;  900,  906,  928,  979,  1016-1020,  1031,  103^,  1061,  1063,. 
1065,  1066,   1068,  1072,  1074,  1077-1079,  1081,  1083,  1'089, 
1090,  1093,  1097,  1103,  1110,  111^,  U17,  1118,  1123-1125, 
1127,  1128,^145,  1148,  1168,',  1173,  1174/118}.,   1182,  1205, 
1225,  1226,  1274,  1297^,1298,  1302,  130S|  1338,  1339,  1344, 
1345,  1364,   1372,  1389,  1392,  1405,  1417,  1419,  1422  ,'0438, 
1439,  1441  ■  ^-     '       .  ^ 

Social  Behavior 

(19)  4,  28,  60,  61,  64,  94,  115,  11$,  135,  142,  143,  153,  155, 

210,  216,  223,  239,  247,  285,,  298,  299,  316(,  324,  327,  342, 
406,  408,  414,  479,  481,  500,'  503,  517,  54*4,  565,  571,  591, 
608,  636,  637,  646,  678,  695,  696r  719,  721,  733;  763,  777, 
^780,  809,  810,  818,  819,  8:>4,  859,  862,  881,  BQ6^  896,  926, 
942,  ^54,  957,  961,  990,  998,  1008,  1013,  1028,  1048,  1070, 
1110,  1114-1116,  1126,  112'7,  1142,  11.44,  1165,  1217,  1231, 
1232,  1245,  1265,'  1269,  1270,  1282,  1291,  1292,  1309,  1317, 
1331,  1332,  1368,  1373',  1391,  1406,  1415 

« 

•  Social/Bnotional  Development 
*  (16)  ^ 

2,  5,  19,  59,  66,  69,  73,  83,  97,  105,  108,  132,   13u,  154, 
,  156,  166,  169,  187-189,  200,  201,  207,  226,  233,   238,  239, 

256,  31Q,  314,  324, '336,  342,  348,   3;^9,  363,   368,  375,  377, 
.  406,  408,  411,  „431,  44§-4'^9,  453,  475,  476,  478-481.  483, 
485-487,  49Q,  '496,  ^05,  506,  508,  520,  524,  537,  556,  557, 
583,  584,  589,  591,  601,  610,  613,  621,  624,  635,  638,  639,  - 
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Subj«qt 


Item  Numbers 


Soelal/amotlonal  Development  (continued) 


(16) 


668,  674,  683,  688,  705,  711,  719,  725,  729,  733,  774,  733, 
786,  796,  800,  817,  864-866,  868,  869,  879;  890,  894,  903, 
907,  910,  915,  916,  928,  929,  931,  937,  939,  942.-946,  956, 
957,  961'^963,  967,  983-985,  989,  992,  ^999,  1003,  1009, 
1013,  1014,^1024,,.  1034,  1040-1042;  1048,  1050,  1113,  1117, 
1125,  1127^  'U34,'  1137,  1139,  n41,  1142,  lf44,  1147,  1152, 
1153,  1155,  1156,  1165,  1167,  ilea,  1171,  1173,  1193,  1197, 
1200,   12Q2,  1207,  -1217,  1222,  12'28,  1230-1232,  1248,  1255, 
1268,  12^73,  1276-1278,  1296,  1302,  1308,  1310,  1312,  1320, 
1325-1327,  1341,  1346,  1349,  1352,  1356,  1357,  1367,  1373, 
1387,  1388,  1404,  1415,  r418,  1441 


Special  Population  «i 

.    (26)  95,  98,  1Q6,  „236,  304,^  359,^  380,  3^8,  413,  448,  516?,  611- 

615,  617,  618,  641,  836,  924,  992,  1026,  1086,  1092,  1094, 
1172-1L74,  1178,  1232,  1254,  1272,  1273,  1310,  1311,  1316, 
1321,  1325,  1327,  1332,  1409,  1417,  1418 


Teaching  methods 

(13)  . 


7,  8,  14-16,  18,^  25,  31,  32,  42,  50,  55,  59,  61,  64,  68, 
72,  73,  75,  82-84,  96,  97,  99,  102,  103,  106,  110,  122, 
124,  125,  127,  130,  131,  134,  13§,  142-146,  149,  152;  153, 
162,  181,  182,  184,  187,  188,  191,  196;  203,  210,  216,  222', 
223,  234,  236-238,  240,  242,  247>  250,  259,  262,  270,  278, 
280,  292,  296,  301,  302/  304,  311,  320,  321,  325,  328,  337, 
341,  350,  352,  355,  357,  360,  365,  380-390,  404*,  407,  408, 
410,  411,  416,  417,  424,  425,  477,  479,  489,  490,  497-501, 
503,  505,  508,  512-514,  516,  519,  520,  525-530,  532,  539, 
541-545,  548,  550,  556,  S6^,  566-569,  572,  -575,  578,  530, 
593,  599,  600,  602,  611,  612,  615-617,  619-621,  637,  659, 
669,  705,  722,  728,  736,  743-746,  748-750,  755-760,  762, 
763,  771,^777,  778,  783,  785,  786,  796^,  798,  799,  801,  809- 
311,  813-815,  818-820,  823,  823,  825,  829,  851,  852,  854, 
855,  866-868,  870,  872,  880,  883,  884,  895,  902,  907,  921, 
922,  924,  9(26,  936,  937,  951-953,  958,  961,  964,  965,  967- 
970,'  9i'2-975,  981,  983-991,  993,  995,  998,  1001,  1007, 
1013,  1026,  1043,  1045,  1051-1054,  1056,  1059,  1064,  1071, 
1075,  1101:,.-ililf  1113-1115,  1117,  1121,  1122,  1125,  1131, 
1135,  1141,  1142,  11S3-U55,  11^4,  1168,  1176,  1199,  l.'.Ol, 
1230,  •1245<   1246»  1253,  1254,  1256-1262,  1265,  1268,  1291, 
1294,  129S,  1302,  1304,  1306,  1309,  1311,  1317,  1321,  1326, 
1332,  1333,  1335,  1347,  1350,  1354,  1360,  1362,   1381,  1386, 
1389,  1397,  1398,  1400,  1411,  1424,  1426,  1432,  1435-1437, 
1441 
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